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PREFACE. 


Ik this Yolame the history of Muhammadan rule in 
India is commenced. The first volume was, from the 
nature of the materials, introductory in its character; 
this opens with the accounts of the earliest inroads of 
the Ghaznivide conquerors. The copious extracts which 
it brings together from the oldest and most approved of 
the native historians supply ample means for tracing 
the rise and progress of that power which was destined 
to bring the whole peninsula under its sway, and to 
stand for seven centuries a conspicuous and brilliant 
example of the strength and weakness, the crimes, 
vices, and occasional virtues of Musulman despotism. 

The history is here carried down to the year 12&0 a.i>., 
embracing the consecutive annals of the Ghaznivides, 
the Ghorians, and the Slave Kings, as far as the end 
of the reign of N&siru-d din. The lives of the other 
Slave Kingswill.be drawn from the Tdrlkh-i Firog Shdhi 
of Zi&u-d din Bami, which, as its name implies, is a 
srork more particularly devoted to the reign of Firos. 
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Sfai&h, and must, from the date of its oompoaition, oo< 
oupy a place in the next volume. 

The portion of history over which thu volume ex- 
tends may be considered as nearly complete,* though 
some scattered notices of the period embraced will be 
drawn occasionally from later writers, and Shondamir’s 
aooount of the Ghaznivides will appear hereafter as the 
principal extract from the Hahibu-» Siyar. 

iSince the publication of the first volume of this edi- 
tion, some animadversions have appeared in print upon 
the absence of any recognition of the assistance rendered 
to Sir H. M. Elliot in the preparation of the materials 
for this work ; and one or two special claims have been 
made for acknowledgments of aid contributed and work 
done. The Editor is informed, by those best acquainted 
with the circumstances, that Sir H. M. Elliot was eepe- 
cially anxious to acquit himself of all obligation for as- 
sistance so rendered to him; but still, care has been 
and will be taken to acknowledge fully every contribu- 
tion deserving of notice. It so happened, however,^ that 
Uie whole of the matter in the first volume, with the 
exception of two anonymous translations, was the work 
of Sir H. M. Elliot himself, his munshis, or the pre- 
sent Editor. 

Sir H. M . Elliot was assisted by many friends, both 
English and native, in his search for rare works, and 
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notably by Dr. Sprenger; bnt at tbia distaaoe of time 
it ia impossible to do more than make a general aeknow- 
ledgment of Ibe Ihot The notioea, bibliographical and 
biographical, all appear to have been written by Sir H. 
M. Elliot himself with the exception of those of the 
geographera and a few distinguidied by braoketa, whidi 
are the work of the Editor. There remain the tranala- 
tions, and it ia in theae that the greateat aid was re- 
ceived. Many of the contributed translations are by 
F.iigli«b officers, both civil and military; and many 
more by mmuihis. They differ greatly in merit ; some 
are valuable, others require the Editor’s incessant at- 
tention from beginning to end,* and in two instances 
it has been found necessary to entirely reject the 
work done. Under these circumstances, the Editor 
has resolved to make no general acknowledgment, 
but to give the translator’s name whenever that 
name carries with it sufficient assurance, or when a 
translation proves to be accurate, and in want of 
little mr no editorial revision. By this arrangement, 
the tranriator will bear the responsibility of his own 
work; and the extent and value of the aid tendered 
will be ftally understood and appreciated by the 
reader. Di cases of translari<ms which require to be 

> iDpiUM TO Ani SSwiU be found two ehort p — fee Aowingtho qnility 
of OM of thoM tmaobtioDA— • fkir apecimon of many othon. 
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checked and amended throughout, no name has been 
or will be given. The original translator cannot lay 
claim to the revised work, and there are few who would 
like their names to appear as the authors of tr&nslations 
obnoxious to correction. 

To set this question entirely at rest, the Editor here 
gives a complete list of the translations which appear in 
the first and in the preront volume, with the names of 
those who are responsible for them. From this it M ill 
be seen that no one has any real ground of complaint. 
The list is confined to the translations, because all else 
is the work of Sir H. M. Elliot or the Editor, except 
a few contributions specially and scrupulously reoog* 
nized where they appear. 

VOL. I. 

OBOCBAPBBBS. 

The bibliographical notioeo are by the Editor, excepting the notice 
of the Aehkaltt*! Bilad, No. Y., which ie chiefly by Sir 
H. M. Elliot. 

I. — Salsilatn-t Tawdrikh^Tranalated from Beinaud’e French 
Tenrion by the Editor. 

II. ni. — Ibn Khurd&dba and Mas'fldi — ^Translations printed in 
the old Tolume' revised by Editor. 

IV.->Istakhri — Editor. 

Y. — ^Ashkalu-l Bilad — Partially revised by Editor. 

YL — Sflni'l Baldan — ^None. 

YII. — J&mi’n.t Tawarikh — ^Tlie old translation revised after a col- 
lation of the varions MSS. by the Bditor. 

YDL— Idrisi— -Translated from Jaubert’s Fkench veraum by the 
Editor. 

IX. — Faiwfni — ^Editor. 
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is 


SISTOBIAlll. 

L — ^H^jnuln't TtwiriUk — Sir H. M. E. and th* Editor. 
H. — ^BiUdiiri — Sir H. M. E. oad the Editor. 


in.— Chaoh-niine— A mtniehi, leviaed bj the Editor, 
ly.— Ma’aiimi— Page 237 to 240 bj Sir H. M. E., aU the reat 
by Editor. 

y.*— T4rikh.i T4hiri— Lt PeHtina.* 

YI.— B6ir-Ii4r^ii4iiui \ 

yn.-TWkhfai.iiima ) ^ ^ 

VlUL — ^Tuhfiitnd Kixim — ^Anonymona, but roTiaed by tiw Editor 
and foond to be aoonrato. 

Aj^tendiz.— Sir H. 11 E., ezoapting where biaoketo dunr the 
Editor'a work. 


yoL. n. 

n.— Utbi ) 

HL— 'Baihaki — ^From page 61 to 129 a miinahi, and althongh 
aaid to have beea reTiaed, it reqaired rery eztonaiTe oor- 
reotioa by the Editor; page 129 to 164 by Sir H. M. S. 
ry^— J4mi’a-1 Hikay&t— A munabi, whoae atyle had been improTed 
by an Engliahman, but the tranalation needed a thoxoogh 
reriaion by the Editor, 
y. — Nii6mn*t Tawirikh— Sir H. M. E. 


yi.— K4niila«t Tawirikh— Editor. 


yU— T^a-1 Unfair— Sir H. M. E. 

yin. — Tabakit*! Niairi*.vPage 266 to 859, a mnnahi, leriaad and 
anndry long gape filled up by the Editor; page 860 to 383* by 
the Editor. 

IX. — Jahin.Koahi — Sir H. M. £. 


* Tbit traatlaliea bon ao auu, bet tba Uitor baa naaa a llarboliaTiag it ta be 
tba work of Lt. PerUoa. It mi ehacked Vr too Uitor aad feaai lobe farxeoneet. 

* TniMlatioM of tbio aadof aaodrf otberpoitiona of tba 3blaM|.i MM'/bodbaen 
*audo by aa Eagliab oflecr ; but tba Uitor, with oreiydaaiio to mkoaio of tboaaad 
aovo bimalf laboor, wm obligad to itjcct thorn. Pnixcd to the traaalatioaa wwa tba 
following notaa, tba latar one wiittaa aftar Sir H. V. Blliot'i daatb. Tbaao of thaia- 
lolraa wUl abow that ao barab judgaient 'km boon aaataiaad : — 

“Tbia traaalatioa ia imparfoet. By altowiBg nyaalf great iatitado ia gaaariag at 
tba aathoi'a aMaaiagi Maying worda, aomctinMo whola pamgaa, I bora laoeatoad 
ia aakieg it appear a aomowbat coanactad aarratira. Had I marked ia tba Boigin 
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APnVDXX. 

Tlie Tarions Notes m the woA of Sir H. M. Elliot, exeepting 
where the bnckets show the Editor's edditions, or speoisl references 
are made to the sonroes of information, as in Notes B. and E. 

Note C. — ^The translations of the extracts were made bj mnnshis, 
and haTe been rerised by the Editor. 

Note F. — Majma’i Wasiyi — monshi, nnreTiaed. 

) A bj tl» BHta,. 

Note G. — ^Mir-dt-iMas*ndi— Trandatedby B. & Chapman, Esq., B.OJSI. 
Note H. — Extracts translated by Sir H. M. E. 

•U the pMMgei whidi were doahtlhl, I find I dionld here to Biib the whole 
lation elmeet ; I here therefore only marked thoee which are more eqpeoielly obooai% 
end when the meaaiag appeared to be of more thaa neoal imporlaaee. 

M K.B.— Thm traaclatioo wac done and the remarke in the amigta me^ aadar the 
impnmioB that it would be looked over bj Sir H. M . Elliot** 


POBTBAIT. 

TAe Portrait prefixed to tkia vohmo hat beea copied from 
a theteh made hy an amateur on the oeeation of om of Lord 
DaUumne’t offitial reeepAont. At chance would hate it, thit 
it the only Ukenete of Sir Henry Elliot extant, otherwite, neither 
the formal coetume nor the profile fad would hate recommended 
thmtelvet at hett caleulaied to eowtey an effee&oe repretenta&on 
of the author. 
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ERllATA. 


Page 76, line 3 from the bottom, subatitute “ManjurAn” for **the wine- 
drinkers (mai-khur&n).” — subsequent passage shows the 
true reading. 

Page 129.— For “July, 1033” read “July, 1034.” 

“ 157. — For “(This last contains only) iht fint two kims,** substitute 
“ — part of the first kism as far as Chapter 25, where it 
ends abruptly.” 

„ 204.— For No. “IV.” read “V.” 

„ 249.— To note add, “ See Vol. I. p. 445.” 

„ 276. — In note 2, for “words” read “ word.” 

„ 485,— For Appendix “ F” read “ F.” 
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TXRfKHU-L HIND 

OF 

ABir RfHAN AL BfRirNf. 

Abu Rihan* Muhammad bin Ahmad al BiRUNi alEiiwAr- 
iZMi, was born* about a.h. 360, a.d. 970-1. He waa an 
aatronomer, geometrician, hiatorian, and logician. Eb waa ao 

^ Raih&n would be more correct, tccordiag^ to tbe K&m6t. lu Brigf*e UrUhtm 
(p. 113), the name is strangely penrerted into ** Anrory Khhn.** 

* The place of his birth is disputed. His earliert hiogmpher is Shahmdri, 
who, in his Tttwdrlkh-i written shortly after BirCmf's death, says that he 

WAS bom at Bfrdn, in Sind, **a beautiful city full of e.\cellent and marrellons things.** 
He has been followed by Hujl Khalfa, by Ibn Abd Ussaibiah, and by Abd-1 Fidfc, on 
the authority of Ibn Sa’id. M. Reinaud also states that he wu a Siudian. Yet, 
where is this city of Birfin in Sind? There is a Nirdn, or Nfrdn Kot, near the site 
of the present city of Haidardb&d, corresponding in position with the Birdn indicated 
by Ab6*l Fidh, which probably has had its first letter altered by a transposition of the 
rowel point. But M. Reinaud (p. 19d) is distinct in condemning Capt. McMurdo 
and other English writers who, following Idrisi, read Nlrdn for Birdn. Abd-1 Fidi*s 
reading cannot he disputed, for he not only gives, but describes the nature of, the 
iiacritical point, and all that can he said against him is that he never was in India, 
and that he derived his information from others. (See Vol. I. Appx. p. 396.) 
In the KiMu^l AnM by Sam*&ni, a book of very great authority, written a.h. 
562, A.D. 1166, Bfrdnf is derived from the Persian, and made to apply to anyone 
bora out of KhwAriam. Some authorities distinctly assert that he was bora at 
Blrdn, a town of KhwArirm, but I know not if the existence of such a town has been 
established. Birdni iu his Indian Geography takes little notice of Sind, and says 
nothing of his birthplace. [The passage quoted from the ** Quarterly Bbviaw, 
(tq/ra p. 3) seems to decide the question, for BirQuI is there said to be a native of 
Khwhriim, and the whole tenor of the article conSrms the statement.] 
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studious that Shamsu-d dia Muhaniniad Shahrazuri, his earliest 
biographer, tells us “he never had a pen out of his hand, nor his 
eye ever off a book, and his thoughts were always directed to bis 
studies, with the exception of two days in the year, namely 
Nauroz [New Year’s day at the vernal equinox], and Mihrj&n [the 
autumnal equinox], when be was occupied, according to the com- 
mand of the Prophet, in procuring the necessaries of life on such 
a moderate scale as to afford him bare sustenance and clothing.” 
[As a logician he obtained the sobriquet of **MuAakkik” or “the 
exact,” on account of the rigorous precision of his deductions].’ 

[Abu'l Fazl Baihaki who lived about half a century after AI 
Birdni, says, “ Bii Rih&n was beyond comparijMn, superior to 
every man of his time in the art of composition, in scbolarlike 
acedmplishmeota, and in knowledge of geometry and philosophy, 
lie had, moreover, a most rigid regard for truth and Rashidu-d 
din, in referring to the great writer from whom he has borrowed 
so muoh, says “ The Master Abd Rih&n al Biruni excelled all 
his eotemporaries in the sciences of philosophy, mathematics, and 
geometry. He entered the service of Mahmud bin Subuktigin, 
and in the course of his service he spent a long time in Hindus- 
t&n and learned the language of the country. Several of the 
provinces of India were visited by him. He was on friendly 
terms with many of the great and noble ef that country, and so 
acquired an intimate knowledge of their books of philolophy, 
religion, and belief. The best and most excellent of all their 
bodu upon the arts and sciences is one resembling the work of 
Shaikh Rais Abd ’AH ibn Sink (Avicenna). It is called B&takal, 
or in Arabic B&tajal ; this book he translated into Arabic. From 
this work also he extracted a great deal which he made use of 
in bis K&nun Mas’udi, a work upon mathematics and geome- 
try, named after the Sult&n Mas’dd. All that the sages of 
India have said about numbers, ages, and eras (tawdrUch), bos 
been exaetiy given by Abu Rih&n in hia tranolation of the 
B&takal.”] 


' Mfmoirt »mr Find*, p. M. 
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He WM indebted to the Snlten of Ehwdrizm for the opf)or- 
tunityof viaiting India, for he was appointed by him to aocompat.y 
the embassies which he sent to Mahmdd of Qhasni. Al Far&bi 
and Abd-1 Ebair joined one of these embassies, but the famous 
Avicenna, who was invited to accompany them, refused to go, 
being, as it is hinted, averse to enter into controversy with Abd 
Rih&n, with whom he differed on many points of science, and 
whose logical powers he feared to encounter. [On the invitation 
of Mahmdd, Abd Rihdn entered into his service, an invitation 
which Avicenna declined. It was in the suite of Mahmdd and 
of his son Mas’dd that] Abd Rihdn travelled into India, and he 
is reported to have staid forty years there ; but if we may judge 
from some errors that he has committed in his geographical 
description of the country, such as placing Thanesar in the Dodb, 
it would appear that he never travelled to the east of Lahore.' 
Abd Rihdn died in a.h. 430, a.d. 1038*9. 

He wrote many works, and is said to have executed several 
translations from the Greek, and to have epitomised the Almagest 
of Ptolemy. His works are stated to have exceeded a camel-load, 
insomuch that it was supposed by devout Muhammadans that 
he received divine aid in his compositions. Those most spoken 
of are astronomical tables, a treatise on precious stones, one on 
Materia Medica, an introduction to astrology, a treatise on 
chronology, and the famous Edndnu-1 Mas’ddi, an astronomical 
and geographical work frequently cited by Abu-1 Fidd, especially 
in his tables of Lat. and Long. For this last work he received 
from the Emperor Mas’dd an elephant-load of silver, which, how- 
ever, he returned to the Royal Treasury, “ a proceeding contrary 
to human nature,” according to the testimony of Shahrazuri. 

[An accomplished writer in a late number of the ** Quarterly 
Review,” observes: "Abd Rihdn a native of the country (of 
Ehwdrizm) was the only early Arab writer who investigated the 
antiquities of the East in a true spirit of historical criticism,” and 
he proceeds to give some examples of his knowledge of ancient 
* 8«* BOt* Vol. I. p. S63. 
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technical chronology which are of the highest importance in 
establishing the early civilization of the Arian race. According 
to this reviewer, Abu Rlhan says, the solar calendar of Khw4r- 
izm, was the most perfect scheme for racasuriDg time with which 
he was acquainted, and it was maintained by the astronomers of 
that country, that both the solar and the lunar zodiacs had 
originated with them ; the divisions of the signs in their systems 
being far more regular than those adopted by the Greeks or 
Arabs. • • • Another statement of Abu Rih&n’s asserts 

that the Ehwarizmians dated originally from an epoch anterior 
by 980 years to the era of the ScIeucidoD (equal to b.c. 1304), 
a date which agrees pretty accurately with the period assigned 
by our best scholars to the invention of the Jyotisha or Indian 
calendar.”^ This most curious and interesting information, for 
which we are indebted to the writer in the “ Quarterly,'' raises 
higher than ever the reputation of Abu Rihan, and must inten- 
sify the desire so long felt for a complete translation of his 
extant works.] 

The names of his writings are given in full by Reiske in the 
Supplement to the Bibl. Or, on the authority of Abu Ussaibiah. 
The work by which he is best known, and which to the cultivator 
of Indian history is the most important, of all his works is the 
Tarikhu-1 Hind in Arabic. A manuscript of this work, or of a 
portion of it, is in the Imperial Library, Paris {Fomis Lucaurrotj^ 
No. 22), and from this MS. M. Reinaud extracted two chapters 
which he published in the Journal Asia ftgue, and separately in his 
** Fragments Arahes et Permns inedits relatifsa V Inde anterieure- 
meni au xi. sitcle de Vire Cliritienne,** [The work, according to 
M. Reinaud, was written in India in 1031 a.d., and he observes 
upon it — ** Get 4crit est un tableau de I’^tat litteraire et scienti- 
fique de la presqu'ile, au moment ou les armees musulmanes y 
penetrerent pour la premiere fois. On y voit success! vement 
apparaitre les principaux travaux littc'^aires, philosophiques et 
astronomiques des Indians, le tableau de leurs ires, la maniire 
‘ “Qii.'iik-rly Review,” No. 240, p. 400. 
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dont ils comptaient les jours, lea moia, lea anneca et lea cycles/’^ 
Sir H. Rawliiiaou poaseaaea a MS. of a part of A1 Biruni’a 
worka,]^ and there ia a manuscript of some portiona thereof 
mentioned by M. Hacnel as existing in the Library of the Arsenal 
at Paris. This MS. appears to be the one noticed by D’Herbelot 
in the article Atha%\ [and to be the same as that which was 
formerly much referred to by M. Quatremdre under the title 
^Ath&rel Bfikieth."’*] The Tdrikhn-l Hind is not known at 
all in India, and M. Reinaud states that it is not mentioned in 
any of the bibliographical works in Arabic which have come 
under his observation. It will be seen hereafter that Abu-l Fa/1 
Baihaki attributes to him another work, ** A History of Kliwar- 
izin,” which is noticed by M. Fraehn in his catalogue.'* 

The Tdrikhu-l Hind treats of the literature and science of the 
Indiana at the commencement of the eleventh century. It does 
not bear the name of the author, but we learn from it, that he 
accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni ; that he resided many years 
in India, chiefly, in all probability, in the Pan jab, studied the 
Sanskrit language, translated into it some works from the Arabic, 
and translated from it two treatises into Arabic. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Abu-1 Faruj, in his Catalogue of Ancient 
and Modern Authors.*’ Biruni says, towards the end of his 
preface, ** I have translated into Arabic two Indian works, one 
discusses the origin and quality of things which exist, and is 
entitled Sankhya, the other is known under the title of Patun- 
jttli,^ which treats of the deliverance of the soul from live trammels 
of the body. These two works contuiu the chief principles of 
the Indian Creed.” * 

Neither the original nor the translation of this work [presumed 

1 ntr p. 30.] 

* [Tbif fact, and the general character of the article in the ** Renew,** which 
probablj no one dee in Europe could hare written, ^affoixl sufficient indication of the 
writer, Sir II. Rnwliiieou.] 

* [** Quarterly Review,’* No. 240, p. 490, note ; Jfcfoi %w Vlndt^ p. 30.] 

* /fk/ieerioMt Uihl, p. 2S. 

* [Sec Not**, next page.] * Rciimud's Fragmetita. n. xiii. 
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to be that] of Patanjala has descended to us ; but as M. Reinaud 
obscrvesi the declaration quoted in the preceding paragraph serves 
to indicate the author of the TMkhu»! Ilind^ which other circum- 
stances would have rendered extremely probable. Rashidu-d din, 
in his history, quotes as one of the works to which he is indebted 
for his information, an Arabic version of the B&takal/’ made 
by Al-Biruui.^ Bin&kiti also mentions this translation of the 

^ [The Sanskrit work translated by Abd Rih&n has, upon ibis identification 
made by Reinaud, been unhesitatingly believed to bare been tbe production 
of the sage Patanjali, a well-known philosopher and Vedic commentator and 
trrammariaD (Muller's Sanskrit Lit. p. 235). The description given of that work 
hy Aba Uiluin accords very well with the sage's writings ; but the specimens 
which wc have of the work in the published fragments of A1 Birdnf, and in 
their reproduction by Rashidu-d din are of a very different character. The latter 
writer says it was p book upon the arts and sciences, coutaining all ‘ that the sages 
of India have written about numbers, ages, and eras, and accordingly we find the 
hook cited upon (piestions of chronology and geography. In the Extract printed 
hy M. Reinaud, the word is given distiuctly as ** Batanjali,’' but I have not found 
it ^o w ritten in any of the MSS. of the Jhmpu-t Tawkrlkh or of Binkkitl. The MS. 

of the E. I. Library says ** the name of the book is ^bich in Arabic they 

write ^ ' 1 1 In the passage translated and printed in Vol. I. p. 44, it is written 
in another Jjr^b Lucknow MS. bos JjLjb “d 

The Arabic >fS. is equally explicit and says — 

iJjUU ^ 3 

*'The word Ih'itajal is the Arabic f<wm of what in the original is B&takal.*’ 
(Judging from :iualog\ there is hut one litter. between the aft/ and the yiai, for the 

r^is so found written in words about which (here can be no doubt, fjijJL:!) Her. 

have the remarkable fact that the Arabic torm of the name (Bktajal or Bktanjal) 

• « more like the pn-sumetl Suuskrit original (I'ntanjali) than the word Bktakal or 
ih'it iiik.d, which is given as the e.vact or'u«.'<irest transcription of that original word.* 
Ml. M«irli;y found the word wTitten Bunutakal or Butanakal in two manuscripts 
: Jlitiakiti (Jour. U. A. S. VI. 20). In the R. As. Soc.’s copy of BiniikiU it is 

uriilen jOlj A Persian note prefixed to the MS. No. 16 of the R. As. Society, 
and translated by Dr. Duncan Forbes, says, “ After Ab£i Rfb&n had made thorough 
piflicicncy in the sciences of the Indian philosophers, he translated from the Indian 
language into the Arabic tongue, the book of Putankal, or Fktunjal [^JiCjb] 
which is a collection of all the sciences, and one of the most voluable works of tbe 
sages of Bind. • * • To this work he gave the name of Pktanjal, 

a copy of which he carried away with him.** — (Forbes, Jour. R.A.S. VI. p. 38*) 
This note would seem to have been drawn from Rashfdu-d din’s notice of Ab6 
Rihi&n above quoted— > and the spelling of the name of the book is identically the 
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work, and says that Biruni included the translation in the 
E&nunu-l Mas’iidi,^ but a close examination of the K&nun does 
not confirm this, for there is nothing special about India in the 
work. 

The two chapters of his work, edited by M. Reinaud, relate to 
the eras and geography of India. Like the Chinese travels of 
Fa-hian and Ilwen Tsaug, they establish another fixed epoch 
to which we can refer for the determination of several points re- 
lating to the chronology of this country. We learn from them 
that the Ilarivansa Pur&na, which the most accomplished 
orientalists have hitherto ascribed to a period not <«nterior to 
the eleventh century, was already quoted in Biruni’s time as a 
standard authority, and that the epoch of the composition of the 
five Siddh&ntas no longer admits of question, and thus the 
theories of Anquetil du Perron and Bentley are demolished for 
ever.* 

The extract f*‘om the Tdrikhu-l Hind given below is of great 
historical interest. The succession of the last princes of E&bul 

same as in the MS. of the £. I. Library. It thus appears rery questionable whether 
the sage Patanjali is really the author referrt^ to, hut at auy rate it is certaiu that 
no Sanskrit work bearing his name has yet been discovered which at all eonespoiids 
to the book used by Abu Ilih{in. If a guess may be veutured on, the final syllable 
kalja possibly the Sanskrit Aa/a, time.'*] 

‘ M. Reinaud (p. 97) says of this work that ** iinfortuuately it has not come down 
to us.*’ It appears to have escaped him that uearly the eutire first volume exists in 
the Bodleian Library, collated with the autograph of the author, and dated as far 
back as a.d. 1083. The coutents of that volume arc giveu in Drs. Nicoll's and 
Pusey's Catalogue. In tho notes to that article the learned Doctors have surely 
taken very unneces.sary trouble to write elaborate remarks upon Arin ^ which 
can be no other place than Ujaiu, in Halwa, which by Bilhduri (Vol. I. p. 126), and 
the early Arabic luihora was written ^ being more in conformity with 

Ptolemy, who calls it by the name of [There is a copy of the JtdniMu-l 

* Maa'udi among Sir H. EllioPs MSS.] 

* Compare Remand's Fragments, Man. sur V Tndej p. 29-2^9, and Ahou^l Feda, 
I. xcv.; Spreuger’s Mas' Adi, p. 154 ; Casiri, Fiidiotft. Arabico^llispana, Tom. i. p. 
'322 ; D’Herbelot, JJibl. Or. Tom- i. pp. 45, 407, 490, and Tom. iv. pp. 697, 722. 
Oreg. Abulfarngii Uibt. Dynast, p. 229; WiUteufeld, AbnljUf iUc Tab. Ocogr. p. 77 ; 
BUtgraphie Univ. s. v. De Rossi, Dizionario Storieo degli Autori Arabi, s. v. Nicoll 
and Pusey, Bodl. Cod. MSS. Or. Cat. Arab. pp. 203, 360-303, 652; Fliigel, Do 
Interpretihns, No. 76. Wustenfeld, Arabisrhe Aerzte, No. 129 ; As. lies. vi. 537, 
is. 105; Rampoldi, v. 510, vi. 635; GeMiiMe^saaf, iv. 160; Mod. rnic./lisf. 11.4 )7. 
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civcn there, though not in accordance with the statements of 
Miikhond and other Persian historians, yet, being dependent on 
the contemporary testimony of Biruni, is of course more trust- 
worthy than that of subsequent compilers, and is moreover con- 
firiued by the JumCn-t Tatcunkh. With respect to this table of 
succession, the ingenuity of the French editor induced him to 
vMirmise that it probably represented a series of Br&hraan princes 
who succeeded in subverting a Buddhist dynasty of Turks, and 
to whom should be attributed certain coins of a peculiar typo 
which numismatists had previously some difficulty in assigning 
to their true masters. M. A. Longperier has confirmed this 
opinion by certain arguments, which have been printed as an 
appendix to M. Reinaud’s work, and he has been ably followed 
by Mr. .£. Thomas, B.O.S., who has published a paper in the 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’*^ respecting the proper 
attribution of this series. The result is that we are able to trace 
Brahman kings of Kabul to the beginning of the tenth century, 
iboiit A. I). f^20, and thus clear up the mist which enveloped a 
whole century of the Indian arnuls previous to Mahmud’s 
Iin asiun * 

In the same paper 5Ir. Thomas observes that the w'Ord 
Ifamira, so lo i;: supposed to be a proper name, and so eagerly 
sought for among the Hindu kings of India, proves to be an 
abbreviation of tlie full title of tiie Khalif of Baghdad, — 

— contiiuiod by the ^Iiihutiimadans in this curtailed 
form fn/in the Arabic reverses of their own G^fir/ni money, when 
they adopted the style of coin found current in the countries tlujy 
had Rubdiicd. “The abbreviation of the full titles of the Khalif 
into Sri Ilamira will be seen,” says Mr. Thomas, “ to bo neces- 
sary, as the space occupied by tho device did not admit of the 
introduction of many more Hindi letters of the size it was tho 
custom to employ.” But ibis supposed abbreviation is disproved 
by examining the gold coins of Muliunimad Crhpri, on one of 

* Vol. is. p. 194 ; [sec alxo hw IVutupt I. Sai.] 

> S«« note in Appendix on **The lliudu Kiuge of Kabul.'* 
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which, in the poRsession of Oeneral Cunningham, §ri Ilumir is 
ascribed as the title of the king, not of the Khalif. The legend 
on one side only (not on two sides) is Sri Hamir Muhatnmad 
SdmL On the copper coins Sri Hamir is on the reverse) but the 
purport of the expression is fully shown by the position it occu- 
pies on the gold coins. Amir is used by Baihaki as cquivalcut 
to Sult&n, and that is no doubt the use of it in all these places. 
The legend of §ri Samant Deo on many of this series of coins, 
upon which so much stress is laid, as indicative of Samunt's 
power as one of the chief founders of the dynasty, does not seem 
to have reference to that prince, but to be an honorary title as- 
sumed by the reigning. prince, meaning the “fortunate warrior;” 
otherwise it certainly would not have been stamped on the coins 
of Prithi R&j, who lived 2o0 years later, and was not, like 
Samant, a Brahman, but a Chauhuu Rajput, and proud of his 
lineage.^ 


Extract.* 

Kabul was formerly governed by princes of the Turkish race. 
It is said that they were originally from Tibet. The first of 
them, who was named Barhtigiii, dwelt, when he arrived at 
Kabul, in a cave, in which no one could enter except by crawling 
on all fours. The cave contained a spring, and he provided him- 
self therein with food for some days. This cave is now well 
known by the name of Dakar, and is entered by those persons 
who wi»h to obtain the blessing which a visit to it is supposed to 
confer, and bring out some of the water, not without much diffi- 
culty. Groups of peasants used to labour near the entrance of 
the cave. Such a thing (as remaining in the cave without food) 

* [Sec Mr. Thomas' reply to this, }*niuepl. 331, and “Jour. R. A. S.” xvii. 170; 
extracts from which will he found in the Appendix to this volume. 

* [Sir II. Elliot liimself prepared this fotract for the press from M. Rcinaud's 
French -version, comparing that as he went on with the Arabic text. The Editor 
has made no alteration in the translation, except the^ubstitutiou of **Dui'hti^u" f<»r 
** Barkatzur," as the name appeared in the first edition. In Sir H. Elliot's draft 
translation the word is written ** Borhatgin," but the copyist or printer read 
** BarkatxOr," us an ignorant i>erson might well do.] 
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could not be practised without tho connivance of some one. The 
people who were in league with Barhtigin engaged the peasants 
to labour without ceasing, relieving each othe^ night and day, by 
which it happened that the place was constantly surrounded. 
After some days, Barhtigin came all of a sudden out of the cave,^ 
and the men who were near the entrance saw him appear as one 
just born, clothed as a Turk, with a tunic, cap, boots, and armed 
from head to foot. He was looked upon as a wondrous person, 
and destined for empire. So he rendered himself master of the 
kingdom of E&bub which continued in his family for sixty 
generations. 

The Indians attach little importance to the sequence of events, 
and neglect to record the dates of the reigns of their kings. 
When they are embarrassed, they are silent. I will here men- 
tion what I have heard some people of the country say. It is 
true, according to what I have heard, that the succession of 
these reigns was written on a piece of silk, which was found in 
the fortress of Nagarkot. I vehemently desired to read this 
writing, but different circumstances prevented me. 

Among the number of these kings was Eanak,^ who founded 
the Yihar at Peshawar, which bears his name. It is said that 
the Rai of Eanauj offered to this prince, among other presents, 
a piece of cloth of excellent texture, and of a new kind, of which 
Eanak wished to hiake a dress. But the tailor refused to make 
up the garment, saying, ** I see the figure of a human foot, and 
notwithstanding all my endeavours, still the foot will come be- 

^ lie seems lo hsTe imposed upon the credulous people by the same means which 
arc even now practised in the west of ludia. Lieut. Boileau in his ** J\ rxQtial yar^ 
rntiveof a Tour in Jlftjtcarra,^* and Capt. O-sborne in his **Cuitrt ami Camp of Ranject 
Sinfff" gives an account of a man who allowed hinisi'lf to be interred tor a mouth. 
Tho former is circumstantial in his account, and seiMii^ l.o yield faith to the statement 
of his narrators. It Is not improbable that the ancients alluded to this pruetieo 
w'hcn they s|M>ke of Indians who lived without food, aud in caves. Auliis tlilliiu 
speaks of them as '^gentem, apud e.vtrema Indue nullo eibatu rosceuteni.** JV’oeL 
Ait. ix. 4. Sue also IMiilostratus, Vii, Apoii, lii. 45 ; Ctosiic, Jntlie. lUcerpt. xxiii. ; 
Orote’s f/'/Yrr#', III. 113. 

* [Sec llciuaud, Hfrm oar p. 73: Thomas* Trinstp, Index, Kanishka; see 

Ctiuiiiugham, Jour. B'^u. As. Sm*.*' VoI. xxiii.] 
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tween the shouldera/* This bears a relation to the story which 
I hare elsewhere narrated in the legend of Bal. 

Eanak understood that the Rai of Eanauj intended to insult 
him, and to erince the small estimation in which he held him, so 
Eanak departed quickly with his army towards Eanauj. At 
this news the R&i of Eanauj was greatly embarrassed, not find- 
ing himself in a position to contend with the king of Kabul. He 
consulted with his minister, who said, You have roused a man 
who was peaceably disposed, and an untoward act has been 
committed. Now cut off my nose and lips, and mutilate me, 
that I may search out a way of practising some artifice, since 
there are no means of open resistance.’’ 

The R&i did as bis minister advised, and allowed him to 
depart to the frontier. When the army of Kabul met the 
minister, he made himself ‘known, and was conducted to the 
presence of Eanak, who demanded of him how he wus reduced 
to that (pitiable) condition. He replied, “I endeavoured to dis- 
suade the Rai from contending with you, and recommended him 
to make his submission, but, charging mo with collusion, he 
mutilated me. If you march by the road which lies before you, 
you will find it long. You will more easily arrive at your desti- 
nation by encountering the difficulties of the desert between him 
and us, provided you can carry with you a supply of water for a 
few days.” Eanak said, ** This is easy.” 8 o he took with him 
water, as recommended, and was guided on his way by the 
minister, who preceded him when he entered the boundless 
desert. When some days had elapsed, and the king knew not 
his way, he enquired of the minister, who replied, No rebuke 
can attach to me for seeking to secure the safety of my master, 
and the destruction of his enemy. The nearest way to e8ca2>o 
from the desert is that by which you entered it. Do to mo as 
you wish, but none of you can escape alive from this desert.” 
At these words Eanak mounted his horse, and urged it towards 
some low ground, in the midst of which he dug his spear, and 
water gushed out from it, which sufficed for the present and 
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future wants of the whole army. Then the minister said to the 
king, did not intend to practice deceit upon powerful angels, 
but only upon weak men ; and since things have so turned out, 
accept iny intercession, and pardon my gracious master. Kanak 
roj)liod, “ I now retrace my way, and grant your solicitation. 
Your master has already received the punishment due to him/’ 
Upon this tlie king returned to his country, and the minister to 
his master tlia Ilui. But on his arrival he found that the R&i 
hud been deprived of the use of his feet and hands on the self- 
same day that Kanak hud planted his spear in the ground.^ 

The last of these kings was Laktuzamun, and his minister was 
Kular, a Br&hman. • • • Laktuzam&n’s tlioughts 

and actions were evil, so that many complaints reached the 
minister, who loaded him with chains and imprisoned him for his 
correction. • * • So the minister established himself 

on the throne, and was succeeded by the Brahman Sainand, 
whose successor was Kamalava, whose successor was Blum, whose 
successor was Jaip&l, whose successor was Anand Pdl, whose 
successor was Nurdajanpal,^ who ascended the throne a.h. 412. 
His son, Bhiin Pal, succeeded him after the lapse of five years, 
and under him the sovereignty of India became extinct, and no 
descendant remained to light a fire on the hearth. These princes, 
notwithstanding the extent of their doiniiiioiTs, were endowed with 
excellent qualities, were faithful to their engagements, and 
gracious towards their inferiors. The letter which Anand Pil 
wrote to Amir Mahmud, at the time enmity existed between 
them, is much to be admired. have heard that the Turks have 
invaded your dominions, and have spread over Khur&san : if 
you desire it, I will join you with 5,000 Cavalry, 10,000, 
Infantry, and 100 Elephants; but if you prefer it, I will send 
my son with twice the number. In making this proposal, I 

1 The stoi 7 is told in the JumVu-l Hihiydt, I. zii. 15, with loiiie TariaUone, [lee 
postf the article on the Jhmi’u-l Hikuyiit]. Xanak*i name not mentioned, but the 
hero is Shfth-i Zhbuliathh, •.#. King of Zhbnl, SlsOm, Ghaani, etc. 

* [Beinaod aaji the MS. will admit of this name being read TardajaapSl, Tar- 
vaianpy, or NarTajanphl.] 
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do not wish to ingratiate myself with you. Though I have 
vanquished 3*011, I do not desire that any one else but m3'self 
should obtain the asccndunc3%”^ This prince was a determined 
enemy of the Musuliiiaiis from the time that his son Nardejanpal 
was taken prisoner, but his son was, on the contrary, well dis- 
posed towards them.’ 

' This is irnnnlnteO snmcwhnt iliffiTontly by M. Reinaud, but the version here 
given seems more in conformity with the uriginal Arabic. 

» [Mr. Thomas has hrou^^ht forwnnl stioii;: evidence against the accuracy of this 
passage. He the cuuiiterpart piis*>:i;^ in the Persian and Arabic seraions.of 

the Jami*u*t Tawfu ikh wliich sav.s ** And Kank returned to his country and wm the 
last of the Katurniun kings.** So that the name of I.aktdzamhn would appear to be 
nothing more than an incuiTect rendering of the designation of the tribe of Katur. — 
** Jour. U. A. S.'* ix. 177 ; Prinirp, Vol. I. p. 315. It may he added that Reiiiniid*s 
text gives the name as ** Laktdzam&n** in the first, but **Laktfirzam&n** in- the 
second instance.] 
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TXRfKH YAMfNl 

KIT ABU-L YAMfNf 

OF 

AL 'UTBr. 

^ [The author of this celebrated work was named Abu Nasr 
Muhammad ibu Muhammad al Jabb&ru*l ’ITtbi. He was a mem- 
ber of the family of ’Utba, which held im^rtant offices under 
the S&manis. and he himself was Secretary to Sultan Mahmud, 
80 that he enjoyed excellent opportunities of becoming fully 
acquainted with the operations of that conqueror. His work 
comprises the whole of the reign of Nasiru-d din Subuktigin, 
and part of that of Mahmud, down to the year 410 Hijra (1020 
A.D.) The author would appear to have lived a few years later 
than this, as he records an event as happening in 420 Hijra,^ 
but the interest of his work ceases with the year 410.] 

[Though holding an appointment near the person of Mahmud, 
he does not seem to have accompanied him in his e.ipcditions, 
for he evidently had no knowledge of the topography of India, 
and his statements in respect of localities are of little authority. 
He never mentions Lahore or Dehli, and with the exception of 


> [Thif snide has beea compiled, for the most part, from Sir H. Elliot*s rough 
notes and memoranda.] ’ [Reynolds Translation, 474.] 
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the title Rdi, no Hindi word is found in hia'pages. In dates he 
is deficient, and far from precise.] 

[There are several Persian translations of this work, which bear 
the title of Tarjuma>i Yamini. The most ancient of these is 
that of Abu-1 Sbaraf Jarb&dk&ni, or Jarbazkanij which was made 
in 582 Hijri, or 1186 a.d. This version is very rarely met with 
in India, hut it has been rendered into English by the Rev. J. 
Reynolds, and published under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Fund (London, 1858). Another version is the 
modem one made by Muhammad Ear&mat 'Alt of DehlL This 
is known as the Tdrikh-i Amlni or Tarjuma-i YanM, and 
although it is not common, it can easily be procured. Eardmat 
'Ali’s translation is very literal, the order of the words even 
following that of the original Arabic, and it is in general very 
correct and free from errors. He interposes /aidM or notes con- 
taining explanations of meaning and surmises about identifica- 
tion of places, but these are common place, and of little value.] 
[A knowledge of the work of 'TTtbi was at one time considered 
a great desideratum in Europe, but it is now found to contain 
but little which is not accessible through other channels. Firishta 
and other historians have, by means of the Persian versions, ex- 
tracted from it all thut is of value and interest. But for all this 
it must continue a work of authority and an object of curiosity, 
as the original source from which later writers have drawn 
much of their information respecting Mahmdd’s campaigns.] 
[The style of the original has generally been considered diffi- 
cult and inflated, and Ear&mat 'AH describes it as “ very difficult, 
but at the same time good and elegant” Sir H. Elliot, who 
himself translated the extracts which follow from the original 
Arabic, observes that he '* was alarmed at first at the declared 
difficulty of the text but found it to vanish after a little exami- 
nation.” " All passages relating to India have been extracted, 
and the translations are literal, excepk that some of the useless 
illustrations have been omitted.”] 

[The Bibliothdque Imperiale possesses three copies of the 
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Arabic, and one of the Persian version. F rom the latter, Silvestre 
de Sacy published in “Notices et Extraits,’’ Tome iv. 1799, an 
almost complete translation into French.] ‘ Copies of the Tdrikh 
Yamini are not uncommon in India. One of the best is in the 
Library of Naww&b Siraju*! Mulk, of IIa1dar4b4d; and Sir H. 
Rawlinson has a very good copy. The edition lithographed at 
Dehli in the year 1817, is a very clear one, and contains some 
useful marginal notes, explanatory of the difficulties of the text. 
It was edited by Maulavi Ashraf ’AH and Dr. Sprenger : size, 
large >8vo. 423 (497) pages each containing 16 lines. Profeosor 
Fleischer has remarked on the errors of its pagination.* Sil* 
vestre de Sacy notices a copy of one of the commentaries in a 
Library at Constantinople.* I only know one copy from which 
I have made the Extracts given hereafter. This belongs to a 
pertinacious old lady at Belgr4m, who, without knowing what it 
is, scrupulously giurds it from leaving her house, ever since my 
enquiries respecting the work have led her to look upon it as of 
exceeding value. 


SHARH-l tAriKHI TAlliNi. 

There are several oommentaries upon ’Utbi’s history bearing 
this title. Their object is the explanation of the difficult pas- 
sages, and the settling the right orthography of names. They 
are thus enumerated by HAji Ebalfa : * — 

“ The commentators are Majda-d din KirmAni ; Kassam bin 
Husain EhwArizmi, who died a.h. 555; T4ju-d din ’fsa bin 
MahmAd ; Haibatu-d din AbA ’Abdu-llah ; MahmAd bin ’Umar 
ManjAni^NaishApuri, who has entitled his work “Gardens of the 
excellent and odoriferous herbs of the learned.’’ Another is 
AbA-1 MArin AitAnio, who tells us that having consulted five 

‘ M^m, §Hr ritiffr, p. 26. 

* ZeitMhrift, D. M. Gcwllffthaft, Vol. III. p. 369. 

’ Hist, prioram rep^m Pen. ex Mirkhond, Pen. et Lat. Vieaiia 1784» p. 1G8 ; 
Utteratuni Tnrchesca dell 'Abbate Toderini, Tom. II. 

* Lexicon BibUoffraphieum^ ▼. ** Yemiui ;** and VoL II. p. 60 ; NUixM i$9 Mm 
9eriptM, Tom. i?. p. 326. 
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other eommentariee, he extracted firom them all that was useful, 
and made to them many important additions of his own. When 
it was complete, he presented his work to his master, the cele- 
brated Kutbu-d din Shirdzi, who honoured it with his approval. 
In the end, Kutbu-d din desired him to join the text to the com- 
mentary, an arrangement of which the author did not approve ; 
but having extracted from the text the most important words in 
it, he joined to them the necessary explanation in such a manner 
that one could not distinguish the text from the commentary, 
which together form one welt^combined whole. He completed 
his labours on the entire work of ’Utbi at Tabriz, in the yccir 
721 H. (1321 A.n.) 

It is difficult to conceive the nature of the work thus spoken 
of. A combination of text and commentary so as to represent an 
harmonious unity, seems an impossibility. 

The only commentary I know in India is by 'AH bin Muslihu-s 
Sama’ani-al Kirm&ni. The year of composition docs not appear, 
but the copy which I have seen cannot be less than tlirce hundred 
years old. It is not a commentary upon the complete text, but 
only the most difficult words are selected for explanation. The 
portion thus selected for exegetical notes amounts to about onc- 
tenth of the text. The extravagances of which the author is 
guilty, in the following short extract (p. 51), where he endeavours 
to show the correct way of writing Indian names, proves that the 
work can bo of no real value, and that it is an impudent attempt 
of ignorance to appear learned. Yet his notions of the value of 
what he was engaged upon are correct cnougli, though it must bi* 
confessed they aro very original. He says : — “ Books of history 
operate as a warning to the wise, and their perusal inspires even 
the negligent with subjects of reflection, and especially those wbi* 
have occasion to travel. Moderns derive benefit from the in- 
structions of the ancients, those who are presei>t learn from thoM^ 
that arc absent, and posterity becomes acquainted with the occu- 
pations of its ancestors.'' It is for these solemn truisms that 
the author considered a commentary upon a work which treat.* 
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of such exalted subjects as history treats of, a most useful labour 
to undertake. 

The Conquest of Kusddr. 

The ruler of Kusd&r, which was near the territory of Ghaziia, 
rebelled against Amir Subuktigin.^ His fort was itself strong, 
naturally as well as in its approaches, and he thought that the 
difficulties of the road, as well as the distance, would prevent the 
Amir from attacking him ; but he was afraid lest his territory 
might be plundered, while his city was invested by the Amir's 
cavalry. Amir Subuktigiii marched that long distance over lofly 
and difficult hills, with his troops in close columns, one after 
the other, and with such expedition, that his body knew no 
rest, nor his eyes sleep, and his army had but little repose. 

So Subuktigin and his followers attacked the city of the ruler of 
Kusdar, and seized him suddenly, like as a sheep is seized, when 
its limbs are tom to be roasted and placed before a guest ; and 
the faces of the inhabitants were so changed through alarm, that 
the very dogs barked at Ihciti, and mothers in their fright de- 
serted children The Amir thought it expedient to show 

kindness to the ruler of Kusddr, and to restore to his possession 
all that he had taken from him. He mad^ peace with him on 
condition that he should immediately pay a contribution in nioney 
and hereafter promise to send an annual tribute. The Khutba 
also was read in that territory in the name of Amir Subuktigin, 
and coiners and goers, and the far and near became acquainted 
with these circumstances.^ 

Amir Subuktifjin* s First Invasion of IlimL 

o o o o o 

After this victory he made frequent expeditions into Hind, in 

> This name was not uncommon about this period. The famous Amfni-l Uiiiorti, 
of Il.ighdrid, the Turk Subuktigfn died in A.ic. 364. Hamntcr-l'urjpitull, on the 
aufliurity of Sha*drS, says the name is Sebuktigin ; but Ibn Kballikkn says it should 
be Subuktigin. 

* W’e And the ruler of Kusetbr subsequently refusing to pny his tribute, in con- 
sequence of which the Sultftn wu again coiiip; lU il to uttack him . — Ihhli uiition, 
p. 616. 
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the prosecution of holy wars, and there he conquered forts upon 
lofty hills, in order to seize the treasures they contained, and 
expel their garrisons. He took all the property they contained 
into his own possession, and captured cities in Hind, which had 
up to that time been tenanted only by infidels, and not trodden 
by the camels and horses of Mnsulm&ns. 

When JaipiP had ascertained the calamity which had befitllen 
him from the reports of the people who travelled in his country, 
and how Subuktigin was taking different parts of the territory 
into his own possession, and injuring everybody who opposed 
him in his projects of ambition, the deepest grief seized him 
and made him restless, and his lands became narrow under his 
feet, though their expanse was broad. Then he arose with his 
relations and the generals of his army, and his vassals, and 
hastened with his huge elephuits to wreak his revenge upon 
Subuktigin, by treading the field of Isldm under his feet, and 
doing dishonour to that which should be treated with respect. 
In this disposition he marched on until he passed LanCgh&n, and 
approached the territory of Subuktigin, trusting to his own 
resources and power, for Satan had laid an egg m Jaip&l's brain 
and hatched it; so that he wuicd proud, entertaining absurd 
thoughts, and anticipating an immediate accomplishment of his 
wishes, impracticable as they were. 

When the Amir heard of Jaip&l’s approach towards his 
territory, and of his great power, he girt up his loins to 
fight, and collecting his vassals and the Muhammadan forces 
whose duty it was to oppose infidels, he advanced from 
Ghazna against Jaipdl, who was encamped between that 
place and T^rnghAn, with soldiers as black as night, and as 
impetuous as a torrent. Yaminu-d daula Malimfid accoiu* 

I 8. do Bitty md* “ Hoibol,'’ ond Myt Hmie auuiuieripto liove it “ Hainol’* ond 
"DjibaL" He oboerveo olio that Dow bos '* Jerpol ond " Abistagi” for “ Alpto* 
ghis,” *' Subttktogi” for “Sdbektegbin,” “Tighli’’ for “ Togas, *' and “ Bab Toor” 
for ** Ba'itotir.” Firiohto boa “ Jaip&l, tba aon of IsbtpU ;** in Bciggt, ** Hatpal." 
800 JUm, $wr FZndt, p. 2d2. 
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panied Amir Snbuktigin, like % lion of the forest or a destruetire 
eagle, and they attempted no difficult undertaking which they 
did not easily accomplish. 

The armies fought several days successively agiunst each other, 
and cups filled to the brim with blood, drawn from wounds in- 
fiicted by sword and spear, circulated amongst them till they 
were drunken. In the field of this battle there was a very lofty 
mountain near the infidels, which was very difficult to ascend, 
called the 'Ukba Ohfizak.* In one of its ravines there was a 
clear fountain of water of the dimensions required by the Hanafi 
law for purification,* in which there were no impurities, or even 
watermoss. If any filth were thrown into it, black clouds col- 
lected, whirlwinds arose, the summits of the mountains became 
Mack, rain fell, and tho neighbourhood was filled with cold blasts, 
until red death supervened. The Amir ordered that some dirty 
substance should be thrown into it, and immediately upon doing 
so the horrors of the day of resurrection rose up before the 
wicked infidels, and fire fell from heaven on' them, and hailstones 
accompnnied by loud claps of thunder ; and a blast, calculated to 
shake trees from their roots, blew upon them, and thick black 
v^urs formed around them, as that they could not see the road 
by which they could fly, and their fi>od and water were filled 
with dust.* 

In consequence of the great fear which fell upon Jaipfil, who 
eonfessed he had seen death before tbe appointed time, he sent a 
deputation to the Amir soliciting peace, on the promise of his 
paying down a sum of money, and offering to obey any order ho 
might receive respecting his elephants and his country, Tho 
Amir Subuktigin consented on account of the mercy he felt to- 
wards those who were his vassals, or for some other reason which 

* OhCnk or GbOrak b aacntioiicd by A1 BirSsI w om of tbo sMsmUiiw 
which tho Kthal rim flovc.— Vol I. p. 47. 

* Tbct ic, • enbo of tea ^om. 

* Thic pMMig* b omitted ftom 8. dc Secy’s tfs s c l s t ioa. [Xubsmsud 'tfA girts 
ibb story is hb Jtsri*a-1 Bfktrytt st grestsr Issgth sad with some rstisticM^' 
ii.oogh bo piclmim to bars tskea it bom thb work, see pob.] 
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aeemed expedient to him. Bat the Baltin Ysminn-d donU 
Mahmdd oddreeeed the meseengen in » hanh voice, and refaeed 
to abstain from battle, nntil he shoald obtain a complete victoiy 
saited to his zeal for the honoor of Islim and of Mosalmins, 
and one which he was confident God wonld grant to his arms. 
So they retamed, and Jaipil being in great alarm, agun sent 
most humble supplications that the battle might cease, observing, 
“ Yon have seen the impetaosity of the Hindus and their indif- 
ference to death, whenever any calamity befidls them, as at 
this moment. If, therefore, yoa refuse to grant peace in the 
hope of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants and pri>-'‘'*ers, then 
there is no alternative for us but to mount the horse of stem 
determination, destroy our property, take out the eyes of our 
elephants, cast our children into the fire, and rush on each other 
with sword and spear, so that all that will be left to yon, is 
stones and dirt, dead bodies, and scattered bones." 

When the Amir heard these words and knew what Jaip&l 
would do in his despair, he thought that religion and the views 
of the fitithful would best be consulted by peace, and the acqui- 
sition of tribute. So the Amir Mahmdd agreed with Subuktigin 
as to the propriety of withdrawing the hand of vengeance, on the 
condition of receiving at that time 1,000,000 dirhams of royal 
stamp, and fifty elephants, and some cities and forts in the 
middle of his country. Jaip&l was to deliver these forts to the 
officers nominated by the Amir, and was to send hostages from 
among his relatives and friends to remain with the Amir until 
these conditions of cession were fulfilled. The Amir sent two 
deputies with Jaipdl to see that he did not swerve from his en- 
gagements, and they were accompanied by confidential officers 
who were to receive charge of the ceded places. 

When Jaip&l had marched to a great distance, and thought 
that the demand upon him had relaxed, and that the rope round 
his throat was loosened, his bad disposition suggested to him to 
break his engagements, and bis folly made him beget enmity, 
insomndi that be imprisoned those who accompanied him m 
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the part of the Amir, in reprisd for those of his relations whom 
the Amir had taken as hostages. 

Amir SubuUigin'B Second Invation iff Hind. 

When this intelligence reached the Andr, he considered it 
&Ise, as being opposed to the usnal habits of Jmpll; until 
repeated accounts to the same effect were brought, when the 
curtain which obscured the truth was withdrawn, and he knew 
that God hod set his seal upon Jaipdl's heart, so that he might 
obtain the reward of his eril deeds, and had placed a veil between 
it and rectitude, so that he might obtun punishment for his 
wickedness and infidelity. The Snlt&n therefore sharpened the 
sword of intention in order to make an incursion upon his king> 
dom, and cleanse it from impurity and from his rejection of 
IsUni. So he departed with his valiimt servants and allies, 
relying upon the one God, and trusting in the fulfilment of the 
promise of victory; and he went on till he arrived with his troops 
in the country of Hind, and he killed every one who, on the part 
of Jaip&I, came out to oppose him. 

The Amir marched out towards Lamghfin, which is a city 
eelebrateci for its great strength and abounding in wealth. He 
conquered it and set fire to the places in its vicinity which were 
inhabited by infidels, and demolishing the idol-temples, he estab- 
lished Isl&m in them, He marched and captured other cities 
and killed the polluted wretches, destroying the idolatrous and 
gratifying the Musulmius. After wounding and killing h^ond 
all measure, his hands and those of his friends beeame cold in 
counting the value of the plundered property. On the com- 
pletion of his conquest he returned and promnlgated accounts of 
the victories obtained for Islfim, and every one, great and small, 
concurred in rejoicing over this result and thanking God. 

When Jaipal saw what had occurred to him on account of the 
infraction of his engagements, that his chieft had become the 
(bod of vultures and hyenas, and that weakness had fallen on his 
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arm, he became greatly agitated, and knew not whether to retire 
or advance. He at last determined to 6ght once more, and aatiefy 
his revenge. He thought, resolved, gave orders, and collected 
troops to the number of more than, one hundred thousand. When 
Amir Subuktigin heard this intelligence, he again advanced to 
fight him, and ascended a lofty hill from which he could see the 
whole army of the infidels, which resembled scattered ants and 
locusts, and he feH like a wolf about to attack a flock of sheep. 
He urged the Musulmfins upon the uncireumcised infidels, and 
they willingly obeyed his orders. He made bodies of five hun- 
dred attack the enemy with their maces in hand, and relieve 
each other when one party became tired, eo that fresh men and 
horses were constantly engaged, till the accursed enemy corn- 
gained of the heat which arose from that iron oven. These 
detached parties then made one united charge, in order to exter- 
minate their numerous opponents. Men and officers mingled in 
ekwe conflict, and all other arms were useless except the sword. 
The dust which arose prevented the eyes from seeing; swords 
could not be distinguished from spears, men from elephants, the 
valiants from cowards. It vas only when the dust was allayed 
that .it was found that the impure infidels were defeated, and 
had fled, leaving behind them their property, utensils, arms, 
provisions, elephants, and horses. The jungles srere filled with 
the carcases of the infidels, some wounded by the eword, and 
others fiillen dead through fidght. ** It is the order of Ood re- 
specting those who have passed away, that infidels should be put 
to death ; and the order of Ood is not changed respecting your 
execution of the same precept.'-' 

The Hiudfis tamed their tails towards tlieir heads like fnght* 
cned dug^. and the Rajd was contented to offer the best things 
in his most distant provinces to the conqneror, on condition that 
the hair on the crowns of their heads sheald not ho shaven off. 
So the coontry in that neighbourhood wee clear and opmi befeie 
i^tr Subuktigin, and he seized all the wealth which was fbnnd 
in iU He levied tribute and obtaiued immense booty, besides 
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two hundred elephants of war. He increased his army, and the 
Afgh&ns and Khiijis having submitted to him, he admitted 
thousands of them^ whenever he wished into the ranks of his 
army, and thereafter expended their lives in bis service. 

• • • • ■ a 

Receipt by Mahmid of a Khilalt from the Khalifa. 

K&dir bi-llah Amiru-l-mdminin, the Khalifa of Baghd&d, sent 
a KbilaH, such as liad never before been heard of, for the use of 
Sult&n Saifu-d daula, and he entitled Mahmud in his imperial 
rescript, ‘*Yaminu-d daula Am(nu-i millat, the friend of the 
Amir-1 muminin,” which had not yet been bestowed upon any 
prince, either far or near^ notwithstanding their intense desire 
to receive such an honour. The Sult&n sat on his throne and 
robed himself in his new Khila't, professing his allegiance to the 
successor of the prophet of God. The Amirs of Khur&san stood 
before him in order, with respectful demeanour, and did not 
take their seats till they were directed. He then bestowed upon 
the nobles, his slaves, his confidential servants, and his chief 
friends, valuable robes and choice presents, beyond all calculation, 

• • * and vowed that every year he would undertake a 
holy war against Hind. 

• • ♦ ♦ • 


Defeat of Jaipdl by MahmUd. 

Sult&n Mahmud at first designed in his heart to go to Sijistdn, 
but subsequently preferred engaging previously in a holy war 
against Hind, and he distributed arms prior to convening a 
council on the subject,^ in order to secure a blessing on his 
designs, of exalting the standard of religion, of widening tho 
plain of right, of illuminating the words of truth, and of strength- 

• M. dc Sacy says “ they agreed to furnish 100,000 men wheneeer he wished." 

* Alluding to a passage in the Kur&n, which it is unnecessary to explain here more 
panic iilarly. 
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ening the power of justice. He departed towards the country of 
Hind, in full reliance on the aid of God, who guiding by his light 
and by his power, bestowed dignity upon him, and gave him 
victory in all his expeditions. On his reaching Purshaur 
(Peshdwar), he pitched his tent outside the city. There he 
received intelligence of the bold resolve of Jaipdl, the enemy of 
God, and the King {malik) of Hind, to offer opposition, and of 
his rapid advance towards meeting his fate in the field of battle. 
He then took a muster of his horses, and of all his warriors and 
their vassals from those in whose records it was entered, and then 
selected from among his troops 15,000 cavalry, men and officers, 
all bold, and strictly prohibited those who were rejected and not 
fit or disposed for war, from joining those who had been chosen, 
and who were like dragons of the desert and lions of the forest. 
With them he advanced against the wicked and accursed enemy, 
whose hearts were firm as hills, and were as twigs of patience 
on the boughs of affection. The villanous infidel came forward, 
proud in his numbers and strength of head and arm, with 
12,000 horsemen, 30,000 foot soldiers, and tSOO elephants, at 
the ponderous weight of which the lighter earth groaned, little 
reflecting that, under God’s dispensation, a small army can 
overturn a host, as the ignorant man would have learnt, could 
he have read the word of God, — Oftentimes a small army over- 
comes a laige one by the order of God.'' 

Thai infidel remained where he was, avoiding the action for a 
long time, and awaiting craftily the arrival of reinforcements and 
other vagabond families and tribes which were on their way ; but 
the Sult&n would not allow him to postpone the conflict, and the 
friends of God commenced the action, setting upon the enemy 
with sword, arrow, and spear, — ^plundering, seizing, and destroy- 
ing ; at all which the Hindus, being greatly alarmed, began to 
kindle the flame of fight. The Hindfi set his cavalry in and 
beat his drums. The elephants moved on from their posts, and 
line advanced against line, shooting their arrows at one another 
like boys escaped from school, who, at eventime, shoot at a target 
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for a wager. Swords flashed like lightning amid the blackness 
of clouds, and fountains of blood flowed like the fall of setting 
stars. The friends of God defeated their obstinate opponents, 
and quickly put them to a complete rout. Noon had not 
arrived when the Musulm&ns had wreaked their vengeance on 
the infidel enemies of God, killing 15,000 of them, spreading 
them like a carpet over the ground, and making them food for 
beasts and birds of prey. Fifteen elephants fell on the field of 
battle, as their legs, being pierced with arrows, became as motion- 
less as if they had; been in a quagmire, and their trunks were cut 
with the swords of the valiant heroes. 

The enemy of God, Jaipdl, and his children and grandchildren, 
and nephews, and the chief men of his tribe, and his relatives, 
were taken prisoners, and being strongly bound with ropes, were 
carried before the Sult&n, like as evildoers, on whose faces the 
fumes of infidelity are evident, who are covered with the vapours 
of misfortune, will be bound and carried to Hell. Some had 
their arms forcibly tied behind their backs, some were seized by 
the cheek, some were driven by blows on the neck. The necklace 
was taken off the neck of Jaip&l, — composed of large pearls and 
shining gems and rubies set in gold, of which the value was two 
hundred thousand dinars ; and twice that value was obtained 
from the necks of those of his relatives who were taken prisoners, 
or slain, and had become the food of the mouths of hyenas and 
vultures. God also bestowed upon his friends such an amount 
of booty as was beyond all bounds and all calculation, including 
five hundred thousand slaves, beautiful men and women. The 
Sult&u returned with his followers to his camp, having plundered 
immensely, by God's aid, having obtained the victory, and thank- 
ful to God, the lord of the universe. For the Almighty had 
given them, victory over a province of the country of Hind, 
broader and longer and more fertile than Khuris&ii. This 
splendid and celebrated action took place on Thursday, the 8th 
of Muharram, 392 h. (27tli November, 1001, A.n.) 

After the victory, the Sultan directed that the polluted infidel, 
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Jaip41, should be paraded about, so that his sons and chieftains 
might see him in that condition of shame, bonds, and disgrace ; 
and that the fear of lsl4m might fly abroad through the country 
of the infldels. He then entered into conditions of peace with 
him, after demanding fifty elephants, and took from him as 
hostages his son and grandson, till he should fulfil the conditions 
imposed upon him. 

The infidel returned to his own country and remained there, 
and wrote to his son, Andpdl, whose territory, on which he prided 
himself, was on the other side of the Sihdn (Indus), explaining 
the dreadful calamity which had befallen him, and beseeching 
him with many entreaties to send the elephants which were ac- 
cording to agreement to be given to the Sultfin. Upon this And- 
p41 sent the elephants to Jaipdl, after dismissing the courier who 
had brought the letter, and the elephants were sent on to the 
Sultfin. The Sultan, therefore, ordered the release of the host- 
ages, and his myrmidons gave them a smack on the buttocks, 
telling them to return to their country. 

Audpal reflected that his father, Jaip&l, had put on the sheaf 
of old agc> and had fallen under the influence of Lyra and other 
unlucky constellations, and it was time he should contemplate 
his death and devote himself to religious exercises. There is a 
custom among these men that if any one is taken prisoner by 
an enemy, as in this case Jaipfil was by the Musulmfins, it is 
not lawful for hiin to continue to reign. 'When Jaipdl, therefore, 
saw that he was captive in the prison of old age and degradation, 
he thought death, by cremation preferable to shame and dishonour. 
So he commenced with shaving his hair ofif, and then threw 
himself upon the fire till he was bumt.^ 

‘ inthavenioB that, after tbe adf taeriflee of JaipU,fhe 

Sultta again lent forth his army into Hindustan, and that after haring eitarminatod 
all those who had taken part in this reheUion, he retumod in triumph to Ohaani. 
There is no authority tue tto in the original. The traosaetions at Waihind are not 
notieed in /srMatdNt— Beynol^ 282— Hotices et Estraits, ir. 380. 
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Battle of Waihind. 

When the Salt&n had accomplished all his wishes and reduced 
all his enemies ; in his happiness, he resolred on another holy 
expedition. He ornamented the entrance to his tent as well as 
his standards, and marching towards Waihind, he encamped 
there in state, until he had established himself in that country, 
and had relieved himself from the toils of the campaign. News 
reached him of the Hindus taking refuge in the passes of the 
neighbouring hills, and concealing themselves in the forests 
and jungles, consulting amongst themselves about the means of 
attacking the Musulm&ns. He therefore despatched an army 
against them, to conquer their country, and disperse them. The 
army fell upon them, and committed such slaughter that their 
swords were covered with blood. Those who escaped death fled 
away like mountain goats, having seen* the swords flashing as 
bright as stars at noonday, and dealing black and red death 
around them. Thus did the infidels meet with the punishment 
and loss due to their deserts. The standards of the Sult&n then 
returned happy and victorious to Ghazni, the face of Islfim was 
made resplendent by his exertions, the teeth of the true frith 
displayed themselves in their laughter, the breasts of religion 
expanded, and the back of idolatry was broken. 

« e • • • 

The Conquest ofBhdtia. 

YIThen Sult&n Mahmud had settled the affairs of Sijist&n, and 
the action of his beating pulse had subsided, and the clouds had 
dispersed, he determined upon invading Bh&tia. So he collected 
armies with trustworthy guides and valiant standard bearers, 
and crossing the Indus in the neighbourhood^ of Mdlt&n, he 
marched towards the city of Bh&tia, the walls of which the 

> Litertllj, behind,*' or ‘'beyond,*' [tad Ibn Aiifr met tbo enmo ozpreMion,] bat 
the potitioo of If nlt&n is inch ts to rendw the tuthoi^f metning rerj donbtftiL 
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wings of the eagle could not surmount, and which was sur- 
rounded as by the ocean with a ditch of exceeding depth and 
breadth. The city was as wealthy as imagination can conceive 
in property, armies, and military weapons. There were elephants 
as headstrong as Satan. The ruler at that time was Biji 
and the pride which he felt in the state of his preparations, 
induced him to leave the walls of his fort and come forth to 
oppose the Musulmans, in order to frighten them with his 
warriors and elephants and great prowess. 

The Sultan fought against him for three days and nights, and 
the lightnings of his swords and the meteors of his spears fell on 
the enemy. On the fourth morning a most furious onslaught 
was made with swords and arrows, which lasted till noon, when 
the Sult£n ordered a general charge to be made upon the infidels. 
The friends of God advancing against the masters of lies and 
idolatry with cries of God is exceeding great broke their 
ranks, and rubbed their noses upon the ground of disgrace. The 
Sultan himself, like a stallion, went on dealing hard blows 
•around him on the right hand and on the left, and cut those 
who were clothed in mail right in twain, making the thirsty 
infidels drink the cup of death. In this single charge he took 
several elephants, which Biji R&i regarded as the chief support 
of his centre. At last God granted victory to the standards of 
Islam, and the infidels retreated behind the walls of their city 
for protection. The Musulm&ns obtained possession of the gates 
of the city, and employed themselves in filling up the ditch and 
destroying the scarp and counterscarp, widening the narrow 
roads, and opening the closed entrances. 

When Biji Rai saw the desperate state to which he was re- 
duced, he escaped by stealth and on foot into the forest with a 
few attendants, and sought refuge on the top of some hills. The 
Sultan despatched a select body of his troops in pursuit of them, 
and surrounded them as a collar does the neck ; and when Biji 

> Dow aayi ^'Bachera;*' S. de Sacy **Bohaira;** Wilken ‘‘Bahira;’’ Brigga 
** Boejy Ray." [l:>n Aair baa ** Babirb.] 
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B4i saw that there was no chance of escape, he drew his dagger, 
strack it into his breast, and went to the fire which Gh>d has 
lighted for infidels and those who deny a resurrection, for those 
who say no prayers, hold no fasts, and tell no beads. — Amen. 

The army of the Sult&n kept moving on, and committing 
slanghter and pillage. One hundred and twenty elephants^ fell 
to the share of the Sult&n, besides the usual share of property 
and arms. He also obtained an accession of territory without 
any solicitation. He remained at Bh&tia till he had cleansed it 
from pollution, and appointed a person there to teach those who 
had embraced Isl&m, and lead them in the right way. He then 
returned to Ghazna in triumph and gloiy, and his fortune was 
in the equator (ascendant); but as his return was during the 
rains, when the rivers were full and foaming, and as the moun- 
tains were lofty, and he had to fight with enemies, he lost the 
greater part of his baggage in the rivers, and many of his valiant 
warriors were dispersed. God, nevertheless, preserved his person 
from those calamities which beset his road, for God is the friend 
of the virtuous. • • • 


Th6 Capture of MiiUin. 

Intelligence reached the Sult&n of the acts committed by the 
ruler of Mult&n, Abi-1 futuh, namely, respecting the impurity 
of his religion, the seditious designs of his heart, and the evidence 
of his evil doings, and his endeavours to make proselytes of the 
inhabitants of his country. The Sult&n zealous for the Muham- 
madan religion, thought it a shame to allow him to retain his 
government while he practised such wickedness and disobedience, 
and he beseeehed the assistance of a gracious God in bringing 
liinri to repenumce, and attacking him with that design in view. 

He then issued orders for the assembling of armies from 
among the Musulm&ns for the purpose of joining him in this 

< FiriihU Mfi 280, and Mirkhoad 120, bat doM aot aotice that thw im (be par- 
•oiul ibire of Sultk&. 
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boly expedition, — ^th<m on whom Ood had set his seal and 
selected for the performance of good deeds, and obtaining either 
Tietory or martyrdom. He departed with them towards Mdltdn 
in the spring, when the rirers were swollen with the tain, and 
the Indus and other rivers prevented the passage of the cavalry, 
and offered difficulties to his companions. The Sult&n desired 
of Andp&l,^ the chief of Hind, that he would allow him to 
march through his territory, but Andp&l would not consent, and 
offered opposition, which resulted in his discomfiture. The 
Sultdn, consequently, thought it expedient to iditack Bfii Andpfil 
first, notwithstanding his power, in his jungles, to bow down his 
broad neck, to cut down the trees of his jungles^ to destroy every 
single thing he possessed, and thus to obtun the fruit of two 
paradises by this double conquest. 

So he stretched out upon him the hand of slaughter, imprison- 
ment, pillage, depopulation, and fire, and hunted him from 
ambush to ambush, into which he was followed by his subjects, 
like “merchants of Hazramaut, who are never without their 
sheets.”* The spears were tired of penetrating the rings of the 
coats of mail, the swords became blunt by the blows on the sides, 
and the Sultdn pursued the Bii over hill and dale, over the soft 
and hard ground of his territory, and his followers either became 
a feast to the rapacious wild beasts of the passes and plains, or 
fled in distraction to the neighbourhood of Kashmir. 

When Abi-1 futuh, tlie ruler of Mdlt&n, heard what had 
happened to the chief of Hind, notwithstanding all his power 
and the lofty walls of his fort, and bis shining sword, and when 
he began to measure their relative strength, and considered how 
Andpil, a much greater potentate than himseli^ had been sub- 
dued, he looked upon himself, as compared with the Sultfin, as 
a ravine in comparison with the top of a monnUun. He, there- 
fore, determined with all expedition to load all his property on 

‘ No doubt Amnd-pU, m in FiriahU; Miikbond csUi him IsipU, m in tho 
Ttrikh-iAip. 

* Tills verse it quoted by tho author from u poet pomed Jartru-I-Khodfl. 
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elephants, and carry it off to Sarandip, and he left Multan empty 
for the Sult&n to do with it as he chose. 

The Sult&n marched towards Muli&n, beseeching God’s aid 
against those who had introduced their neologies into religion 
and had disparaged it. The inhabitants of the place were blind 
in their errors, and desirous of extinguishing the light of God 
with their breath, so the Sult&n invested Mult&n, took it by 
assault, treated the people with 8everit}% and levied from them 
twenty thousand thousand dirams with which to respite their 
sins. Then the reports of the Sultan’s conquests spread over 
distant countries, and over the salt sea as far even as Egypt; 
Sind and her sister (Hind) trembled at his power and vengeance ; 
his celebrity exceeded that of Alexander the Great, and heresy 
(iVAdd), rebellion, and enmity, were suppressed. 

• • . • • ♦ • ♦ 

IndianB in Mahmud* $ Army, 

When the Sultan heard of flak Kh&n crossing the Jihun with 
50,000 men or more, he went in haste from Tukliiristau to 
Balkh, and remained there in order to anticipate flak Khan, who 
wished to obtain supplies from that province. The Sultan ad- 
vanced ready for action with an army composed of Turks, 
Indians, Khiljis, Afgh&ns, and Ghaznividcs.^ 

0 a • a a a • 

Nawa»a Shah. 

After this victory over Ilak Kh&n, tlie Sult&n resolved upon 
going to Hind for the purpose of making a sudden attack upon 
the person known as Nawfisa Sh&h, one of the rulers of Hind, who 
had been established as governor over some of the territories in 
that country conquered by the Sult&n, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their borders. Satan had got the better of Naw&sa Sh&h, 

* Be Sacj reads Ghozx, perha|M more contittlj. 
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for he was again apostatizing towards the pit of plural worship, 
had thrown off the slough of Isl&m, and held conversation with 
the chiefs of idolatry respecting the casting off the firm rope of 
religion from his neck. So the Sult&n went swifter than the 
wind in that direction, and made the sword reek with the bloo<l 
of his enemies. He turned Nawdsa Sh&h out of his government, 
took possession of all the treasures which he had accumulated, 
re-assumed the government, and then cut down the harvest of 
idolatry with the sickle of his sword and spear. After God had 
granted him this and the previous victory, which were tried 
witnesses as to his exalted state and prosdytism, he returned 
without difficulty to Ghazna. 

Victory near Wdihind^ 

The Sultdn, contrary to the disposition of man, which induces 
him to prefer a soft to a hard couch, and the splendour of the 
cheeks of pomegranate-bosomed girls to well-tempered sword 
blades, was so offended at the standard which Satan had raised 
in Hind, that ha determined on another holy expedition to 
that land. On the last day of Rabi’u-l-&kl)ir of the same year,^ 
the Sultdu prayed God for the accomplishment of his wishes. 
When he had reached as far as the river of Waihind, he was met 
by Brahinanpdi, the son of Andpal, at the head of a valiant 
army, with white swords, blue spears, yellow coats of mail, and 
ash-coloured elephants. Fight opened its crooked teeth, attack.^ 
were frequent like flaming meteors, arrows fell like rain from 
bows, and the grinding- stone of slaughter revolved, crushing the 
bold and the powerful. The battle lasted from morning till 
evening, and the infidels were near gaining the victory, had not 

> This it left out by all the other chroniclen. 

* The year is not mentioned, but that the SuU&n should hare ^nined his vietonr 
near Balkh, expelled Nawksa Sh&h, that ho should have returned to Ghasna and 
rested, and then have commenced another expedition, all vrithin four months of the 
same year, is to suppose almost an impossibility, uulcst Nawftsa Shhh was on the 
Peshhwar frontier. 
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Gk>d aided liy aending the alavee of the honsehold to attaiek the 
eoemy in rear, and pat them to flight. The Tieton obtained 
thirty large elephanta, and elm the Tanquiahed whererer they 
were found in jonglee, paaeea, plains, aniLhilla. 

Cegttur0 of Bhimnagar. 

The Saltdn himeelf joined in the paieait, and went after them 
aa fiur as the imrt called Bhimnagar,* which is Tery strong, 
aitoated on the promontory of a lofty hill, in the midat of im> 
peeesble watere. The kings of Hind, the chiefs of that country, 
and rich devotees, used to amass their treasures and precious 
jewels, and send them time after time to be presented to the 
large idol that they might receive a reward for their good deeds 
and draw near to their Ood. So the Sultkn advanced near to 
this crow's frtiit,* and this accumulation of years, which had 
attained such an mount that the backs of camela would not 
earry it, nor vessels contain it, nor writers hands record it, nor 
the imagination of an arithmetician conceive it. 

The Sultin brought his forces under the fort and surrounded 
H, and prepared to attack the garrison vigorously, boldly, and 
irisely. When the defenders saw the hills covered with the 
armies of plunderers, and the arrows ascending towards them 
like flaming sparks of fire, great fear came upon them, and, 
calling out for mercy, they opened the gates, and fell on the 
earth, like sparrows before a hawk, or rain before lightning. 
Thus did God grant an easy conquest of this fort to the Sultin, 
and bestowed on him as plunder the products of mines and seas, 
the ornaments of heads and breasts, to his heart's content. The 

* Sow celb H “ Bint;” 8. da Sacy “ ’Utbi haa " Bhlm^saghar;** 

•■d Baabtds-d dte “Bhinbaghni" Wilkaa "Bahim Bagaa;’* Brigga ''Bhaan;** 
ITHarbalat aad BaaqpeUi, “Bahatim;'’ JtirikK-i Alfl, “Bbtaa." [Tbara ean ba aa 
fBWiioa that tha Utbograpbad aditioa ia right in dMlariag tba aaaM to ba Bhlw. 
Bigar. Tiriabtaaaaatba namaa of Nagarbat, or Fort of Bbim (Brigga 1. 48.) Itia 
fto BMdam Hagfi wbieb ia atill eallad Ifagwkot]; 

■ ’Ihat ia^ tha baat ; aad probably tbara ia as aUnaioa ia tba aipraaaioa to the 
hlaihBata of tha Hiadda, tba early Mohammadaaa baiag find of daaigaatiag thin as 
aisiB be aaaofiron tba Tiim4U»’4mr. 
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Salt&n entered the fort with Abd Near Ahmad bin Muhammad 
Farfghnni, the ruler of Jdzjdn, and all his own private attend* 
ants, and appointed his two chief chamberlains, Altfintdsh and 
Asightigiu,* to take chaige of the treasures of gold and silver 
and all the valuable property, while he himself took chaige of 
the jewels. The treasures were laden on the backs of as many 
camels as th^ could procure, and the officers carried away the rest. 
The stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand thousand royd 
dirhams, and the gold and silver ingots amounted to seven huudred 
thousand four hundred mans in weight, besides wearing apparel 
and fine cloths of Sus, respecting which old men said they never 
remembered to have seen any so fine, soft, and embroidered. 
Among the booty was a house of white silver, like to the houses 
of rich men, the length of which was thirty yards and the 
breadth fifteen.* It could be taken to pieces and put together 
again. And there was a canopy, made of the fine linen of Bfim, 
forty yards long and twenty broad, supported on two golden and 
two silver poles, which had been east in moulds. 

The SulUm appointed one of his most confidential servants to 
the chaige of the fort and the property in it. After this he 
returned to Ghazna in triumph; and, on his arrival there, he 
ordered the oourt>yard of his palace to be covered with a carpet, 
on which he displayed jewels and unbored pearls and rubies, 
shining like sparks, or like wine congealed with ice, and emeralds 
like fresh sprigs of myrtle, and diamonds in size and weight 
like pomegranates. Then ambassadors from foreign countries, 
including the envoy from Tagh&n Kb4n, king of Turkistfin, 
assembled to see the wealth which they had never yet even 
read of in books of the ancients, and which bad never been accu- 
mulated by kings of Persia or of Bfim, or evm by Kfirdn, who 
bad only to express a wirii and Qod granted it. 

• • • • . • 

* [Reynold! gives this name ts ** Istargin.*’] 

* [Jarh&tlkCini, according to Reynolds, makes the measurement ** sixty cubits long 
and fifty wide.”] 
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Capture of Ndrdin} 

The Salt4u again resolved on an expedition to Hind, and 
marched towards Nardin, urging his horses and moving over 
gronnd, hard and soft, until he came to the middle of Hind, 
where he reduced chiefs, who, up to that time obeyed no master, 
overturned their idols, put to the sword the vagabonds of that 
country, and with delay and circumspection proceeded to accom- 
plish his design. He fought a battle with the chiefs of the 
infidels, in which God bestowed upon him much booty in pro- 
perty, horses, and elephants, and the friends of God committed 
slaughter in every hill and valley. The Sultan returned to 
Ghazna with all the plunder he had obtained. 

jEmdaesy from India to Ghazna, 

When the ruler {malik) of Hind had witnessed the calamities 
which had inflicted ruin on his country and his subjects, in con- 
sequence of his contests with the Sultan, and had seen their 
effects far and near, he became satisfied that be could not con- 
tend with him. So he sent some of his relatives and chiefs to the 
Sultan, supplicating him not to invade India again, and oflering 
him money to abstain from that purpose, and their best wishes for 
his future prosperity. They were told to offer a tribute of fifty 
elephants, each equal to two ordinary ones in size and strength, 
laden with the products and rarities of his country. He pro- 
mised to send this tribute every year, accompanied by two 
thousand men, for service at the Court of the Sultan. 

The Sultan accepted his proposal, as Islam was promoted 
by the humility of his submission and tijc payment of tribute. 
He sent an envoy to see that these conditions were carried into 
effect. The ruler of Hind strictly fulfilled them and despatched 
one of his vassals with the elephants to see tliat they were duly 
presented to the Sult&n. So peace was established, and tribute 
was puid, and caravans travelled in full security between Khurd- 
zin and Hind. 

• • • • • . 

1 [This if called '^Nardin*' in Ruynolda* traoslatiun, p. 360.] 
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Conquest of Ndrdin} 

After the Stilt&n had purified Hind from idolatry^ and raised 
mosques therein, he determined to invade the capital of Hind, to 
punish those who kept idols and would not acknowledge the unity 
of Ood. He collected his warriors and distributed money amongst 
them. He marched with a large army in the year 404 ii. 
1013 A.D. during a dark night, and at the close of autumn, on 
account of the purity of the southern breezes at that season. 
When the Sult&ii had arrrived near the frontier of Hind, snow 
fell, such as harl never been seen before, insomuch that the passes 
of the hills were closed, and mountains and valleys became of 
one level. The feet of the horses and camels were affected by 
the cold, so it may be conceived what the faces, hands, and feet 
of men suffered. The well-known roads were concealed, and the 
right could not be distinguished from the left, or what was 
behind from that which was before, and they were unable to 
return until God should give the order. The Sult&u employed 
himself, in the meantime, in collecting .supplies, and sent for his 
generals from the different provinces. After having thus accu- 
mulated the means of warfare, and having been joined by his 
soldiers, who had come from different directions, in number equal 
to the drops of an autumnal nun, he left these winter quarters in 
the spring, and, had the earth been endowed with feeling, it would 
have groaned under the weight of the iron, the warriors, the horses, 
and the beasts of burden. The guides marched on in front over 
hill and dale, before the sun arose, and even before the light of 
the stars was extinguished. He urged on his horses* for two 
months, among broad and deep rivers, and among jungles in 
which wild cattle even might lose their way. 

When the Sult&n arrived near the end of his destination, he 
set his cavalry in array, and formed them into different bodies, 

> [BsyaolSt, is hii translation of JarbfcdkSnri venioii, gires tbe namo.as ** Nasfn,' 
and the date “ 400,” page 388.] 

* This my also be rendered ”boati.” 
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appointing his brother, Amir Nasr, son of If&sini'd din, to 
command the right wing, consisting of valiant heroes ; Arsl4na-l 
J&zib to the left wing, consisting of powerful young men ; and 
Abu ’Abdu-lla Muhammad bin Ibriliimu-t T&i to the advance- 
guard, consisting of fieiy Arab cavaliers. To the centre he 
appointed Altdntdsh, the chamberlain, with the Sult&n’s personal 
slaves and attendants, as firm as mountains. 

Nidar Bhim, the enemy of God and the chief of Hind, alarmed 
at this sudden invasion, summoned his vassals and generals, and 
took refuge within a pass, which was narrow, precipitous, and 
inaccessible. They entrenched themselves behind stones, and 
closed the entrance to the pass by their elephants, which looked 
like so many hills from their lofty stature. Here he remained in 
great security, being persuaded that the place was impervious to 
attack, but he did not know that God is the protector of the 
fiuthful, and the annihilator of infidels ! 

When the Sult&n learnt the intention of Nidar Bhim, with 
respect to the protraction of the war, and his confidence in his 
security, he advanced against them with his Dailaniite warriors, 
and Satanic A%h&n spearmen, and they penetrated the pass liko 
gimlets into wood, ascending the bills like mountain goats, and 
descending them like torrents .of water. The action lasted for 
several days without intermission, till at last some of the Hindfis 
were drawn out into the plrin to fight, like oil sucked up into 
the wick of a candle, or like iron attracted by a magnet, and 
there they were assaulted and killed by -the cavaliy, just as the 
knight on the chess-board demolishes pawns. 

When his vassals had joined Nidar Bhim with reinforcements, 
he consented to leave his entrenchments and come out himself 
into the plain, having the hills behind him, and elephants drawn 
up on each wing. The battle raged ftiriously, and when the 
elephants of the Hindfis moved on, with the object of destroy- 
ing their opponents, they were assailed by showers of arrows upon 
their tranks and eyes. When Abd ’Abdu-llu-l T4i had throngh 
his bravery advanced into the midst of the infidels, he was 
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wounded in his head and different parts of his body; but 
the Sult4n seeing the extreme danger to which his general 
was exposed, despatched part of his own guards to his assist- 
ance, who brought him out of the conflict to the Sultdn, 
severely wounded in many places. The Sultin ordered him to 
be placed on an elephant, in order to relieve him from the pain 
of his wounds, and thus he was exalted like a king above all the 
leaders of the army. 

The conflict continued as before until God blew the gale of 
victory on his friends, and the enemy were slain on the tops of 
the hills, and in the valleys, ravines, and beds of ^'—rents. A 
large number of elephants, which the enemy had looked ifpon 
as strongholds to protect them, fell into the hands of the 
victors, as well as much other booty. So God granted the 
Sult&n the victory of Nardin, such as added to the decoration 
of the mantle of Isl&m, which had not before that period extended 
to that place. 

A stone was found there in the temple of the great Budda,' 
on which an inscription was written purporting tliat the temple 
had been founded fifty thousand years ago. The Sult&n ww 
surprised at the ignorance of these people, because those who 
believe in the true faith represent that only seven thousand 
years have elapsed, since the ciwtion of the world, and the signs 
of resurrection are even now approaching. The Sultan asked 
his wise men the meaning of this inscription, and they all con- 
curred in saying that it was false, and that no faith was to be 
put in the evidence of a stone. 

The Sult&n returned, marching in the rear of this immense 
booty, and slaves were so plentiful that they became very cheap ; 
and men of respectability in their native land, were degraded by 
becoming slaves of common shopkeepers. Bui this is the good- 
ness of God, who bestows honours on his own religion and 
degrades infidelity. 

* It if plainly so written in the Arabic original, and cannot be meant for JSii/, 
“ an idol,** aa that word ii Penian. [See Vol. 1. p. 507.] 
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CoN^WM^ of Ti$tntar. 

The Salt4n learnt that in the eonntiy of Tinesar there were 
laige elephants of the Sailataiin (Ceylon) breed, celebrated for 
.militaiy purposes. The chief of Tinesar was on this aceonnt 
obstinate in his infidelity and denial of .Cod. So the Snltin 
marched against him with his Taliant warriors, for the purpose 
of planting the standards of Islim and extirpating idolatry. 
He marched through a desert which no one had yet crossed, 
except birds and wild beasts, for the foot of man and the shoe 
of horse had not traversed it. There was no water in it, much 
less any other.kind of food. Th4 Snltin was the first to whom 
God had granted a passage over this desert, in order that he 
might arrive at the accomplishment of his wishes. 

Beneath it (Tinesar ! ) flowed a pure stream ; the bottom 
was covered with large stones, and its banks were precipitous and 
ahai|» is the points of arrows. The Sultin had reached this 
rivsi* where it takes its course through a hill-pass, behind which 
the mfidels had posted themselvM, in the rear of their elephants, 
with a huge number of infontiy and cavalry. The Sultin 
adopted the stratagem of ordering some of his troops to cross 
the river by two difiTerent fords, and to attack the enemy on both 
sides; and when they were all engaged in close conflict, he 
ordered another body of men to go up the bank of the stream, 
which was flowing through the pass with fearful impetuosity, and 
attack the enemy amongst the ravines, where they were posted 
in the greatest number. The battle raged fiercely, and about 
evening, after a vigorous attack on the part of the Musulmius, 
the enemy fled, leaving their elephants, which were all driven 
into the camp of the Sultin, except one, which ran off and could 
not be found. The largest were reserved for the Sultin. 

The blood of the infidels flowed so copiously, that the stream 
was discoloured, notwithstanding its purity, and people were 
unable to drink it. Had not night come on .'<uJ concealed the 
traces of their flight, many more of the ehemy would have been 
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slain. The rietoiy was gained by €h>d''B grace, who has established 
IsUm for eror as the best of religions, notwithstanding that idol- 
aters revolt agwnst it. The Snlt&n returned with plunder which 
it is impossible to recount. — Praise be to God, the protector of the 
world, for the hononr he bestows upon Isl&m and Mnsnlm&ns I 
• • . • • • 

Pauage of the Panjdb and the Jamna. 

On the Snltdn’s return to Ghazna from Khw&rizm, he appointed 
spies to go to the frontier of Hind and communicate all par- 
ticulars respecting that country, and he resolved npon employing 
the dose of the year in resting his horses and troopers, and in 
contemplating schemes of fhture religions conquests. 

« « • • • 

As no part of Hind remained nncohqnered, except Kashmir, 
he resolved on an expedition to that country. Between it and 
Ghazna there were forests resounding with the notes of birds and 
other animals, and the winds even lose their way in it. It 
happened that 20,000 men from M&wardu-n nahr and its 
neighbourhood, who were with the Sult&n, were anxious to he 
employed on some holy expedition, in which they might obtain 
martyrdom. The Snlt&n determined to march with them towards 
Kananj, which no other king but the all-powerfol Gushtasp had 
been able to take, as has been related in the histories of the 
Magians. 

Between Ghazna and Kananj the journey occupies three 
montin, even for camds aiA horses. So the Sultdn bade forewell 
to de^ and ease, and praying God for -success, he departea 
accompanied 1>y his valiant warriors. lie crossed in 'safety the 
Sihdn (Indus), Jelam, Cbandrdha, lJbr& (Bdvi), Bah (Biydh), 
and Sataldur. (Sutlej). These are all rivers, deep beyond descrip- 
tion; even elephants' bodies are concealed in them, so it may 
.easily be conceived what is the ease with horses. They bear 
along with them, large stonea, so camels and horses are of course 
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in dinger of being emied down the etrenm. VHiitoTer countries 
the Boltin triTersed, imbiaeidore were sent to him proffering 
snbmiasion, insemueh thit Biblf, son of Sh&hi,* son of Bimhi,* 
who held the pesses lesding into Kashmir, looking upon the 
Boltin as one sent bj God, also eami forward, offering his 
allegiance, and his services as a guide. He led the waj, crossing 
forest after forest. At midnight the drum sounded for the 
march, and the friends of God mounted their horses, ready to 
bear the ineonrenience of the journey, and they marched on until 
the sun began to decline from the meridian. They placed behind 
their backs the river Jin (Jamna), crossing it on the 30th of 
Biyab, 409 a., 2nd December, 1018 a.d. 

Cof/twn of Baron. 

The Bnltin took all the lofty hill forts which he met on the 
road, so lofty indeed were they, that beholders sprained the back 
of their necks in looking up at them. At length he arrived at 
the fort of Barto (Baian*), in the country of Hardat,* who was 
one of the Bils, that is kings,” in the Hindi language. When 
Hardat heard of this invasion by the protected warriors of Gk>d,who 
advanced like the waves of the sea, with the angels around them 
on all sides, he became greatly agitated, bis steps trembled, and 
he feared for his life, which was forfeited under the law of God. 
Bo he reflected that his safety would beet be secured by conform- 
ing to the religion of Islim, since God’s sword was drawn from 

> JiBki," mtgiiul note is IMtU Bds.] 

* S. da ealls him “XhaUi*bas-8ebaaiL*' Fiiiabte lays, "Whas Mahmdd 
taaehed tha oosSnaa of Kaahmiri tha nilar aaiit praaasta, which wara graeiooaly 
aeeapted, and ha aceompasiad tha adraaea goaid.'* Briggs without aithoritj, adda 
that Mahmdd had aatabUahad this priaaa is Kaahiair. [Baysoldi givaa tha samaa 
Habali-*hn-Shtaoi.] 

* ’Ali bin If oalih aaya, in hia eommastary, that tha sasM ia Baihah, bat that aoau 
eopiaa raad Bana. 8. daSaey raada ** Barow,*' ao doaa [Jarbhdkhni, BaysoMa, 461] 
Kartmat ’All aad Baahidtt-d dte. Tha brigiaaleapiaii^** Barba,” and “Baidnr.” 
'I nwka it ” Baras,” tha oU naaa of Baiaadihahr. 

* 8. do 8aey giraa "Harons” and "Hanst.” ’All bin Ifadih aaya it ia aithar 
"lluidis," or “Hiirdit” [Jarbidhtsl, aoeordiag to Baywddi, rs^ "Hmde,” 
p.4611. 
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the scabbard, and the whip of punishment was uplifted. He came 
forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all proclaimed their 
anxiety for conyersion, and their rejection of idols. God confirmed 
the promises he had made, and rendered assistance to the Sult&n. 

Capture of Kukhand^e Fort. 

After some delay, the Sult&n marched against the fort of 
Kulchand, who was one of the leaders of the accursed Satans, who 
assumed superiority over other rulers, and was inflated with 
pride, and who employed his whole life in infidelity, and was 
confident in the strength of his dominions. Whoever fought 
with him sustained defeat and flight, and he possessed much 
power, greht wealth, many brave soldiers, large elephants, and 
strong forts, which were secure from attack and capture. When 
he saw that the Sult&n advanced against him in the endeavour to 
engage in a holy war, he drew up his army and elephants within 
a deep forest ready for action. 

The Sult&n sent his advance guard to attack Kulchand, 
which, penetrating through the forest like a comb through a head 
of hair, enabled the Sult&n to discover the road which led to the 
fort.^ The Mnsulm&ns exclaim, God is exceeding great,'’ and 
those of the enemy, who were anxious for death, stood their 
ground. Swords and spears were used in close conflict. * * * 
The infidels, when they found all their attempts fail, deserted the 
fort, and tried to cross the foaming river which flowed on the 
other side of the fort, thinking that beyond it they would be in 
security ; but many of them were slain, taken, or drowned in the 
attempt, and went to the fire, of hell. Nearly fifty’ thousand men 
were killed and drowned, and became the prey of beasts and 
crocodiles. Kulchand, taking his dagger, slew his wife, and then 
drove it into his own body. The Sult&n obtained by this victory 
one hundred and eighty-five powerful elephants, besides other 
booty. 

* The Tdrikhmi Alfi ctils the fort by the name of ** Mend." 

* Jarbhdkhni rcducee the number to **fl?e tbounand," according to Beynolda. 
p. 4dl.1 
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Caphm Matktiri. 

TIm Salt4n then departed from the enyirona of the city,* in 
which was a temple of the Hind&s. The name of this place was 
HahatatuM Hind. He saw there a building of exquisite struc- 
ture, which the inhabitants said had been built, not by men, but 
by Genii, and there he witnessed practices contrary to the nature 
of man, and which could not be belioTod but from evidence of 
actual sight. The wall of the city was constructed of hard stone, 
and two gates opened upon the river flowing under the city, 
whidi were erected upon strong and lofty foundations, to protect 
them against the floods of the river and rains. On bdibh sides of 
the dty there were a thousand houses, to which idol temples 
wane attached, all strengthened from top to bottom by rivets of 
iron, and all made of masonry work ; and opporite to them were 
other buildings, supported on broad wooden pillan, to give them 
strength. 

In the middle of the city there was a temple larger and firmer 
than the rest, which can neither be described nor painted. The 
Sultdn thus wrote respecting it:— **If any should wish to con- 
struct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do it 
without expending an hundred thousand thousand red din&ni, 
and it would occupy two hundred years, even though .the most 
experienced and able workmen wore employed." Among the 
idols there were five made of red gold, each five yards high, fixed 
in the air without support. In the eyes of one of these idols 
there were two rubies, of such value, that if any one were to sell 

* 8. de Ssey hat “IstMmriim toincBM.’* I ms as sathorit/ ftr this ia the 

oiigiaaL 

* Aathon whs hsvs saMsedsd ’UtU eaU this Uathaia, hat than it as aChw 
aalhaiitj for it, hat that which k ia tha tasL It k ptobahk that it maj ha hcra 
eoUsd " M aha^" hseaate ia tpeaking batow of ths Oiaat Teapla, it k taid ta hate 
haaa bailthj tA, eiperiaaesd aiaa, tha plaial of Ita retsatMaato to 
Mafhaiu iMy hava iadoasd the poa. 'Alt Ma Madih Saaflal, ia hk Coaftaiy, 
dativta tha woii ftooi "a dog’s whias^’* h sea a it it r smu M w the aaaliaf 
sooad attend hp HiadCa ia-woithip. Thkki 
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«aeh M Me like them, he would obtain fifty thoniand dinfin. 
On another, then was a sapphire pnrar than water, and mote 
sparkling than crystal ; the weight was four hundred and fifty 
miskdls. The two feet of another idol weighed four thousand 
four hundred miskdls, and the entire quantity of gold yielded 
by the bodies of these idols, was ninety-eight thousand three 
hundred miskdls. The idols of silver amounted to two hundred, 
but they could not be weighed without breaking them to pieces 
and putting them into scales. The SulUn gave orders that all 
the temples should be burnt with naphtha and fire, and levelled 
with the ground. 


The Conqueti of Kamvf. 

After this, the Sultdn went on with the intention of proceeding 
to Kanauj, and he derived a favourable omen, when he opened 
the Kurdn, from finding the resemblance of “ Kanauj" to “ vic- 
tories."^ He left the greater part of his army behind, and took 
only a small body of troops with him aginst Bdi Jaipdl, who bad 
also but a few men with him, and was preparing to fly for safety 
to some of his dependant vassals. 

The Sttitfin levelled to the ground every fort which he had in 
this country, and the inhabitants of them either accepted Isl&m, 
or took up arms against him. He collected so much booty, 
prisoners and wealth, that the fingers of those who counted them 
would have been tired, 

He arrived on the 8th of Sha*b4n, at Kanauj, which was 
deserted hy Jaipfil* on hearing of b*s approach, for he fled across 
the Ganges, which the Hindus regard as of exceeding sanctity, 
and consider that its source is in the paradise of heaven. When 
they burn their dead, they throw the ashes into this river, ss 

' "SaaMj** wd “flrtAk’* wkca vitkoet ducKlicel poiats MmM tke 
taaw (um a good illaa t i al iea of the ditkaltj of nadiag aocafatdy orimlal aauaa 
>-hcro two woido oClko tOM fcna, kavo aot a Utter ia co w woa. 

. * Do8oe|i*adi‘*Hdkal,*’ Ooaedlitko Btik*‘Xanak.'’ BoiBaadiaodi"U|ik 
M,** aad '’BajaipU'* It oMjr ko piomiaod ko it tko mbo as tko ** ParA Joifk^'* 
lakio^aaatly mcatioBcd. (Jukidkkaf kas ** Uaipal,*’ Ba y aolda^ 4M.] 
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thej consider that the waters purify them from sins. DoTotees 
come to it from a distance, and drown themselTes in its stream, 
in the hope of obtaining etemid salration, but in the aid it will 
only cany, them to hell, so that it will neither kill them nor 
make them alire. 

The Snlt&n adraneed to the fortifications of Kanauj, which 
consisted of seren distinct forts, washed by the Ganges, which 
flowed under them like the ocean. .In Kanauj there were nearly 
ten thousand temples, which the idolaters fidsely and absurdly 
represented to have been founded by their ancestors two or three 
hundred thousand years ago. Th^ worshipped and ofiered their 
TOWS and supplications to them, in consequence of their great 
antiquity. Many of the inhabitants of the place fled and were 
scattered abroad like so many wretched widows and orphans, from 
the f<mr which oppressed them, in consequence of witnessing the 
fote of their deaf and dumb idols. Many of them thus eflected 
their escape, and those who did not fly were put to death. The 
Snltftn took all seren forts in one day, and gave his soldiers leare 
to plunder them and take prisoners. 

Cofiure of Muty. 

He then went to Hunj,* known as the fort of Brfihmans, the 
inhabitants of which were independent as headstrong camels. 
They prepared to ofier opposition, like evil demons and obstinate 
Satans, and when they found they could not withstand the 
Musulmfins, and that their blood would be shed, they took to 
flight, throwing themselves down from the apertures and the 
lofty and broad battlements, but most of them were killed in this 
attempt. 

Capture of Ati. 

After this, the Sultfin advanced agunst the fort of Asi,* the 

* [JarUdktnl bat “ MuMj," Bqniolda 4tf7.] The ttfi hM /' Mth,” 

ud “Bbiji” Haider R^i, "Mabaj.” Brigga aajra "tbe fort of Munj, foU ti 
BtjpOla." Tba Tirlkh-i jUfi lapa "Manj." Fixiabta wyt it bold oat dftem dqnk 

* S. de Sacjr ealb it aad " laiir.’' [Beynoldi bu." Altar, beU ly 

Jandbbl tbe riolrat.'*] 
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niler of which was Chandil Bhor, one of the chief men and 
generals of the Hindds. He was alwajs engaged in a career of 
▼ictorj, and at one time he was at war with the B4i of Kanauj, 
when the campaign lasted a long time, but in the end the RH 
was compelled to retreat, after having put to some trouble the 
friends of the ruler of Aai. Around his fort there was an im> 
penetrable and dense jungle, full of snakes which no enchanters 
could tame, and so dark that even the rays of the full moon could 
not be discerned in it. There were broad and deep ditches all 
around. 

When Ghandil heard of the advance of the Sultdn, he lost his 
heart from excess of fright, and as he saw death with his mouth 
open towards him, there was no resource to him but flight. The 
Sultan ordered therefore that his five forts should be demolished 
from their foundations, the inhabitants buried in their mins, and 
the demoniacal soldiers of the garrison plundered, shun, and 
imprisoned. 

• • • ' • • * 

Defeat of Chand Rdi. 

The Sultin, when he heard of the flight of Chanddl, was sorely 
afflicted, and turned his horse's head towards Chand B4i, one of 
the greatest men in Hind, who resided in the fort of Sharwa,* and 
in his pride and self-sufficiency thought the following verse 
applicable to himself : 

“ I sneeze with expanded nostrils, and hold the Pleiades in my 
hand even while sitting.” 

Between him and Puru Jaipdl,* there had been constant fights, 
in which many men and warriors had fallen in the field, and at 
last they consented to peace, in order to save further bloodshed 
and invasion of their respective borders. Purfi Jaipdl sought his 
old enemy's daughter, that he might give her in marriage to his 
son, Bhimpil, thus cementing the peace between them for ever, 

‘ [Sin&wa, to the etit of the Jumna nofer Haliktmnpnr. — Cunninpham.] 

* 8. dc Sacy reads “ Pdrou Hebal,'* and j^iniiflidera him the 8!«me as the Ruj& of 
Kanauj, preriously called ** Hebal.'* ISee Thomas' hrmttp, I. 292.] 
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and pmerring their swords within their sheaths. He sent his 
son to obtain the bride fiom Chand B&i, who im{»isoned the son 
and demanded retribation for the losses which had been inffieted 
bj the foUier. Jaip&l was thus compelled to refrain from pro* 
eee^ng against Chand BiPs fort and eonntiy, being nnahle to 
release his son ; but constant skirmishes occurred between them, 
until the arriral of Sultin Mahmdd in those parts, who, 
through the kindness of Qod, had wish after wish gratified in a 
sneoession of conquests. 

Purd Jaip4i in order to save his life, entered into a friendly 
engagement with Bhoj Chand,* who was prood in the strength of 
his forts and their difficulty of access, and there he considered 
himself secure against pursuit in his inaccessible retreat. But Chand 
Bffi, on the contrary, took up arms, trusting in the strength ofhia 
fort; but had he remained in it he would infollibly have had it d»’ 
stroyed, and had he trusted to his army, it would hare been of 
no avail. Under these circumstances, Bhimpll* wrote him a 
letter to this efilect : — “Sultdn Mahmdd is not like the rulers of 
Hind, and is not the leader of black men. It is obviously ad> 
visable to seek safety from such a person, for armies flee away 
before the very name of him and his fether. I regard his bridle 
as much stronger than yours, for he never contents himself with 
one blow of the sword, nor does his army content itself with ene 
hill out of a whole range. If therefore you design to ceatand 
with him, you will suffer, but do as you like— you know best. 
If you wish for your own safety, you will remain in eoncoal- 
ment." 

Chand Bfii considered that Bhimpdl had given him sound 
advice, and that danger was to he incurred by acting contiaiy to 
his suggestions. 8o he departed secretly with his property, 
elephants, and treasure, to the hill country, which was escced* 

> Appamtlj the mm m ChwdU Bbor, the goreiMr MA, floiM mfflm 
iwA Bkoj-SM, vhow V. Bsiuad mp p o w to be the mm m Bhq>4tTe, wbe ii 
nestiMid by Al BMto es the kief ef MUws.— See Mm. mm I’ hub, p. 2S1. 

* 8. de Secy eeUc btoi “Bebim^*’ sad Ihiske be vac fiebebly the sea ef Fme* 
rabal, wheai Cbaad Bli letoiaed ec a pcicaBW. 
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iDgly lofty, hiding himself in the jungles which the sun could not 
penetrate, and concealing eyen the direction of his flight, so tlint 
there was no knowing whither he was gone, or whether ho h<nrl 
sped by night or*day. .The object of Bhimpal in recominending 
the flight of Chand B&i was, that the R&i shouhl not lull into 
the net of the Sult&n, and thus be made a Musulman, as had 
happened to Bkimp&l s uncle and relations, when they demanded 
quarter in their distress. 

The Sult&n invested and captured the fort, notwithstanding 
its strength and height. Here he got plenty of supplies and 
booty, but he did not obtain the real object of his desire, whicli 
was to seize Chand Bai, and which he now determined to eflect 
by proceeding in pursuit of him. Accordingly, after marchmg 
fifteen parasangs through the forest, whicli was* so thorny that 
the faces of his men were scarified and bloody, and through stony 
tracts which battered and injured the horses’ slioes, he last 
came up to his enemy, shortly before midnight on the 25th of 
Sha’ban (6th January, 1019 a.d). They had travelled over 
high and low ground without any marked road, not like nier> 
chants of Hazran^aut travelling at ease with their mantles around 
them. 

The Sult&n summoned the most religiously disposed of Ida 
followers, *and ordered them to attack the enemy immediately. 
Many infidels were consequently slain or taken prisoners in this 
sudden attack, and the Musulmans paid no regard to the booty 
till they had satiated themselves with the slaughter of the infidels 
and worshippers of the sun and fire. The friends of God searched 
the bodies of the slain for three whole days, in order to obtain 
booty. The elephants were carried off, some by force, some 
were driven, and some went without any cohipulsion towards 
Mahmdd, upon whom God bestows, but of his great kindness, not 
only ordinary plunder, but drives elephants towards him. There* 
fine they were called God-brought, in gratitude to the 

' Thk woid is reprstrated bj the Persisn Xhadh-twird/* in the widdle of the 
Aiohietsst 
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Almighty for sending elephants to the Sult&n, which are only 
driven by iron goads, and are not usually captured without 
stratagem and deceit; whereas, in this instance, they came of 
their own accord, leaving idols, preferring the service of the 
religion of Isl&m. • • • 

The booty amounted in gold and silver, rubies and pearls, 
nearly to three thousand thousand dirhams, and the number of 
prisoner may be conceived from the fact, that each was sold 
for from two to ten dirhams.^ These were afterwards taken to 
Ghazna, aud merchants came from distant cities to purchase 
them, so that the countries of M&war&u-n nalir, Tr&k, and Khura- 
sin were filled with them, and the fair and the dark, the ridi 
and the poor, were commingled in one common slavery. 

• • e • • 

Batik of the Rdhih. 

After the expedition against the Afghans, the Sult&n turned 
again towards Hind with his bold warriors, whose greatest plea- 
sure was to be in the saddle, which they regarded as if it were 
a throne ; and hot winds they locked on as refreshing breezes, 
and the drinking of dirty water as so much pure wine, being 
prepared to undergo every kiud of privation and •annoyance. 
When he arrived in that country, he granted quarter to all those 
wlio submitted, but slew tliose who opposed him. He obtained 
a large amount of booty before he reached the river, known by 
the name of K&hib.* It was very deep, and its bottom was 
muddy like tar used for anointing scabby animals, and into it 
the feet of horses and camels sank deeply, so the men took off 
their coats of mail and made themselves naked before crossing it. 

Purfi Jaip&l was encamped on the other side of the river, as 
a incasurc of security, in consequence of this sudden attack, with 

> The Turikh-iJlfl ndds thit the fifth tbarc due to the Saiyidi was 160,000 s1t?ee. 

* M. Rtfinaud observes that *Uthi does not name the river, ^ut the place where the 
Rhjh had taken up his position was called “ Uahib,” w' • ii moons in Arabic *• a" 
monk." I translaie *Utbi differently. —See ATc'm. sur p, 267. 
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his warriors dusky as night, and his elephants all caparisoned. 
He showed a determination to resist the passage of the Sultdn, 
but at night he was making preparations to escape down the 
ri^er. When the Sultdn learnt this, from which the weakness 
of his enemy was apparent, he ordered inflated skins to be pre- 
pared, and directed some of his men to swim over on them. 
Jaip&l seeing eight men swimming over to that distant bank, 
ordered a detachment of his army, accompanied by five elephants, 
to oppose their landing, but the eight men plied their arrows so 
vigorously, that the detachment was not able to efiect that 
purpose. When the Sultmi witnessed the full success of these 
men, he ordered all his soldiers who could swim to pass over 
at once, and promised them henceforward a life of repose after 
that day of trouble. First his own personal guards crossed this 
difficult stream, and they were followed by the whole army. 
Some swam over on skins, some were nearly drowned, but 
eventually all landed safely ; and praised be God ! not even a 
hair of their horses tails was hurt,^ nor was any of their property 
injurjed. 

Wlien they had all reached the opposite bank, the Sultan 
ordered his men to mount their horses, and charge in such a 
manner as to put the enemy to flight. Some of the infidels 
asked for mercy after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, 
some were killed, and the rest took to flight, and two hundred 
and seventy gigantic elephants fell into the hands of the 
Musulm&ns.’ 

Extract from the Sharh-i Tarikhi Yamini. 

The Conquest of Mathura and Kanauj. 

Mathurd: The proper way of pronouncing this word is Mah- 

* Literally, ** Praise be to God ! their honei taili were not dbtant” S. de Sacj 
translates ** Lea autrea on ae tenant aux crinea dc Icura .chcTOuz/* The J&mi* aaya, 

Some swam over near their horaca.*’ I bare adopted Kar&mat *Ali*a ai being 
more appropriate to the introduction of the pioua ejaculation Praiaed be Ood !" 

* The Tuwiirikh leaves out two hundred. Tha^work and the TeutM are 

the only two which mention the victory on the Rhhib. 
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arrah.'* Some people say this is the fifth conjugation of liarir,'' * 
on account' of the Hindus chanting their prayers in that city. 
In some copies it is written Mahrah/’ and in others Mah- 
harah;’ 

Kanauj : The proper way of pronouncing this word is Kin- 
nauj\*’ with the last letter but slightly enunciated. 

Sihun and Jelam : The last name is spelt Jailam,” it is a 
city in Hind. 

Chindb : The proper way of spelling the word is “ Chan- 
duniha It is the name of a place in the country of Hind. 

Jtdvi : The correct mode of writing this word is “ Airan/’ but 
in some copies it is written Ir&ya.’^ 

: The correct mode of spelling this name is “ Yiyat.'* 

SiUfej: This should be written Shataludr.'' It is the name 
of a province in Hind. Rut I have ascertained from well-in- 
formed people that it should bo Sataludr^''' not Shataludr."' 

« « * • # 

Janki: This should be written Chanki/’ one of the names 
current in Hind. 

Ihunhi: This should be written ‘^Sainmhi,"' another name 
current in Hind. 

• • » • 

Jamnd : This should be written Jaun,’" the name of a ri\*er 
in Hind. 

• • • • « 

Baran : The mode of writing this name is Barbah but in 
some copies it is ** Bariiah.'' It is a city among the cities of 
Hind. 

Hardnt : This is written ‘VHurdiz but in some copies it is 
represented as Hurdib.'' 

. • • • « « 

* The real meaning of " harir,** b a<*ad^s whine." The deriTatios of na 
Indian name from an Arabic root ehowi the abaurd ignorance of the commentator. 
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TA'RrKHU-& SUBUKTIGfN 

OF 

ABir-L FAZL AL BAIHAKr. 

[The author^ himself gives his name at full length as Khwaja 
Abu-l Fazl bin al Hasan al Baihaki. According to his own 
account he was sixteen years of age in 402 Hijra (1011 A.D.) and 
he writes of a period as late 451 h. (a.d. 1059), \ciiig then as 
he says an old man, or, as would appear, approaching 70 years of 
age. Kh4ki Shir4zi states that he died in 470 (1077 a.d.) 

The title of the work is sometimes read Turikh^i A/^i 
Subukiigin^**^ and it is also known as the “ Tdrikh-i Bmhffkir 
Its voluminous, extent has also obtained for it the name of 
the MtijalladdUi Baihaki ; Volumes of Baihaki.''" The work 
would also seem to have been known under the name of tlic 

Tdrikh-t Ndsirij** for a passage in the Turikh^t Wassd/ attri- 
butes a history of this name to Abu-1 Fazl B<aihaki. It therefore 
seems to be a title of this work, or at least of some of its earlier 
volumes devoted to the history of Nasiru-d din Subuktigin, in 
the same way as the later volumes containing the reign of MasMd 
are entitled. The portion relating to Mah- 
mud's liistor}^ was called Tdju-! Faiuh as is evident from Unsurf's 
Kas4id. 

H&ji Khalfa, in his Lexicon, describes this work ns a com- 
prehensive history of the Ghaznlvidcs in several volumes. 
Mirkhond quotes it among Persian histories, and in his preface 
to the ltauzatu-8 sa/d^ he says that it consists of thirty volumes. 

* [The tint part of this article has been rc-trrit!cn by the Editor, p.'irtly from notes 
added by Sir H. Elliot to his orij*iiial iiketcb, and partly from letters ri laliiig to 
the various extant MSS. aildresscd to Sir H. Elliot by Mr. Morley.]. 

• [Morley'i edition of the text.] s [Jfe'M. tur rintU^ p. 27.] 
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Firiahta eridently refers to this author, when he speaks of the 
Mujallad&t of Abd-l FazI, at the beginning of Mahmud’s reign, 
but it may be doubted if he ever saw the work. He does not 
notice it in his list of works, and he certainly did not use it for 
Mas’ud’s reign, as he omits many Important events recorded in it. 
The Mujallad&t bxP aho referred to for the same reign by the 
Tdrikh-% Guzida. bThe author is mentioned by Haidar R&zi, by 
Zi&u-d din Bami, by Abud Fazl in the Aykn-i Akbari, and 
by Jah&ngir in his Memoirs. 

Though the work was thus well-known to historians, a large 
portion of it seems to be irrecoverably lost, and the extant 
portions are of rare occurrence in India. After some research. 
Sir H. Elliot discovered a portion of the work in the possession 
of Zi&u-d din Kh&n, of Loh&ru near Dehli, and he subsequently 
procured three other copies, one from Dr. Sprenger (Lucknow), 
another from Agra, and a third from Lahore. The Dehli MS. 
was forwarded to the late Mr. Morley, in England, who was pre- 
viously in possession of a copy.^ Another MS. was found in the 
Bodleian Library, and the libraries of Paris and St. Petersburg 
also possess one copy each. The last two were lent to Mr. 
Morley,’ who, after a collation of six MSS., produced a revised 
text, whicli some years after his death was printed in the Biblio- 
theca Indica under the supervision of Major N. Lees and his 
staff of munshis. This comprises part of vol. 6, the whole of 
vols. 7, 8, 9, and part of vol. 10 of the original work. There 
is some confusion in the numbering of the volumes; for instance, 
the indices of the Dehli and Agra MSS. call that portion of the 
work, vol. 5, which Mr. Morley calls vol. 6, but there is ample 
evidence among Sir H. Elliot’s papers, that Mr. Morley took 
great pains to ascertain the correct division of the work, and 
his decision must be accepted. 

All, or at any rate, six of the MSS. contain exactly the same 
matter, beginning and ending with the same words, and they 

* [Purehaied at a London book-atall for a faw abilHnga.] 

* Ja eontraat to the ratcatiTe practien of our mreat Ubrariaa.! 
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further agree in showing a lacuna after the account of the raid to 
Benares (page 408 of Morley's edition), where about a page and 
a half of matter seems to be missing. Mr. Morley remarks that 
one copy had a marginal note of Sic in crig. 

Thus it is apparent that all these copies must have been taken 
immediately- or intermediately from the same original. Tlie dates 
of the various MSS. are not all known, but that of the Paris 
copy is 1019 Hijra (1610 a.d.) The inference to be drawn from 
these facts is, that the voluminous work of Baihidci was reduced 
to the remnant which we still possess by the end of the 
sixteenth century, and the chance of recovering the remainder 
though not impossible, is beyond hope.] 

Baihaki has laid down the requisites for a good historian at 
the beginning of his tenth volume, and he has professed to con- 
form to the model he has there laid down. He says : — Man can 
be read by the heart of man. The heart is strengthened or weak- 
ened by what it hears and sees, and until it hears or sees tlie bsul 
and the good, it knows neither sorrow nor joy in this world. Be 
it therefore known that the eyes and ears are the watchmen and 
spies of the. heart, which report to it what 'they see and hear, 
that it may take advantage of the same, and represent it to 
Wisdom, who is a just judge, and can separate the true from the 
false, and can avail itself of that which is useful, and reject that 
which is otherwise. It is for this reason that man wishes to 
learn that which is concealed, that which is neither known nor 
heard of ; that which has occurred in past times, and that which 
has not. But this historical knowledge can only bo obtained 
with diflSculty, either by travelling round the world and under- 
going trouble, or searching in trustworthy books, and ascertain- 
ing the real occurrences from them. • • • There are two 
kinds of past history, and no third is known ; either that which 
one hears from others, or that which one reads in books. It is a 
necessary condition that your informant should be trustworthy 
and true, and that wisdom should testify to the probability of 
the story, to give independent sanction to the statements, and 
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thftt the book should be such that the reader or hearer should not 
reject but readily adopt its assertions. Most .people are so con- 
stituted that they lore silly stories more than truth, such as 
those about fairies, hills, and the demons of the deserts and seas, 
which fools make so much fuss about: as where a narrator says 
tliat in a certain sea I saw an island, on which five hundred 
people landed, and we baked our bread and boiled our pots, and 
when the firo began to bum briskly, the heat descended into the 
earth, and it then moved away, when we saw that it was merely a 
fish. Also, I saw such and such things moving on a certain hill. 
Also, how an old woman turned a man into an ass by witchcraft, 
and how another old woman by the same means, after rubbing 
oil in his ear, turned him into a man again, and other fables like 
to those which bring sleep, when they are repeated at night-time 
to people who are ignorant, for so they are considered by those 
who search for truth that they may believe it. Of these the 
number is exceedingly small, who ctn accept the true and reject 
the false. I, who have undertaken the history, have endeavoured 
so to manage, that whatever I write may be from my own ob- 
servation, or from the accounts I have received from credible 
informants.” 

The Tdrlkhu-$ Subuktigln wears more the appearance of a 
gossiping memoir than an elaborate history. The author per- 
petually alludes to himself, his own intimacies, his own proceed- 
ings, and his own experiences. He gives us a grajiliic account of 
most of tlie contcm]^K)rary nobles ; the pursuits of the emperor 
Mas’ud bin Mahmud ; his dictations to his secretaries ; liis ad- 
diction to wine ; and his repentance on the occasion of one of his 
visits to Hindust&n, when ho forswore liquor and threw the wine 
and drinking vessels into the river Jailain; which strongly reminds 
us of a later but identical freak of ll&bar’s. Wo have a vivid re- 
presentation of the court ; tho mode of transacting business, the 
agents by whom it was transacted, and the nature of tho sub- 
jects which came under discussion before the council at (jiha/.ni. 
[All related with such detail and verbosity as to be open to the 
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chuge of prolixity which the author apprehended. But although 
tedioiu, the work is eminently original, and it presents such a 
reflex of the doings and manners of the time that its minntiiift 
and trifles frequently constitute its chief merit. The writer may 
not ini^ly be described as an oriental Mr. Pepys.] 

The book is very discursive, and by no means adheres to a 
chronol<^cal succession of events. At one time the author 
mentions his personal interviews with the &mous Emperor Mah- 
rodd j at another we are &vonred with a view of the court of 
Ibr&him or Mas'dd, then we are suddenly transported back again 
to that of Mahmdd. He states in one part that he has written 
the events of fifty years in several thousand pages, and that if 
any one complains of his prolixity, it must be remembered that 
he has written of several princes and illustrious persons, and that 
the matter, therefore, was too important to be compressed in a 
small space, especially when it concerned the great Emperors 
whose servant and subject he was. 

The style of the vrork is a most singular kind of colloquial 
Persian, written down without any attempt at order and the due 
arrangement of the sentences ; the construction is consequently 
often very perplexed and the meaning obscure. Had I not heard 
men from the neighbourhood of Ghazni speak Persian very much 
in the style of our author, I should have conceived the work to be 
a literal translation from the Arabic, the sequence of words ac- 
cording to that language being very frequently observed. In 
speaking of his tenth volume, the author says he intends to 
devote it^to an account of the Emperor Mas'fid's last invasion of 
Hindust&n, and to the history of Khw&rizm. To enable him to 
accomplish the latter purpose, he confesses that he will be indebted 
to the history written by Bfi Bih&n, which he had seen some years 
before. This is, no doubt, the famous Abd Bih&n al Birdni, 
mentioned in a former article, who was a native of Khw&rizm, 
and a member of the learned society which was in his time con- 
gr^ated at the capital under the auspices of the king. 

Besides this voluminous work, he quotes, as one of the ' 
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histories written by him, ^Hhe Makam&Ui MahmMi'* though, 
perhaps, this msy mean merely passages in which he has written 
of the affairs of Mahmud in some of the previous volumes. He 
also distinctly mentions that he is the author of “ Tdrlkh^i 
YaminL''^ This cannot possibly allude to the famous work of 
’Utbi just noticed, who, under the name of ’Abdu-1 Jabb£r, is 
frequently noticed in this fragment; Baihaki, therefore, by this 
expression probably means that part of his work in which he has 
written of Mahmud, entitled Yaminu-d daula. 

The Extracts from this work are more than usually copious, 
as they are calculated to attract particular attention. 

In one of the passages we find mention of the capture of 
Benares as early as a.h. 424 (a.d. 1Q33), only three years after 
Mahmud’s death. In other authors we have mention of an ex- 
pedition to Kashmir during that year by Mas'iid himself, but no 
mention of Ahmad Nidltigin's capture of Benares. All we have 
hitherto known of the Indian transactions of that year is that the 
king resolved on making an expedition into India. He took the 
route of Sarsuti, situated among the hills of Kashmir, the garrison 
of which fort being intimidated, sent messengers to the king, 
promising valuable presents, and an annual tribute, if he would 
desist from his enterprise. Mas'ud felt disposed to listen to the 
proposals, until he understood that some Muhammadan mer- 
chants, having been seen by the garrison, were then captives in 
the place. He accordingly broke up the conference and besieged 
the fort, ordering the ditch to be filled up with sugar caues from 
the adjacent plantations. This being done, he caused scaling-, 
ladders to be applied to the walls ; and the fort, after a bloody 
contest, was taken. The garrison, without distinction, was put 
to the sword, except the women and children, who were carried 
off by the soldiers as slaves. The king, moreover, commanded 
that a part of the spoil should be given to the Muhammadans 
who had been prisoners in Sarsuti, and who had formerly lost 
their effects. This year is also recorded by Indian historians as 
remarkable for a great drought and ftmine in many parts of the 
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world, especially in Persia and India, in which entire ^Tinces 
were depopulated. The fiunine was succeeded by a pestilence, 
which swept many thousands from the &ce of the earth ; for in 
less than one month forty thousand persons died in Ispah&n alone. 

The more celebrated Ab6>l Fazl, the minister of Akbar, 
mentions in his Ayin-i Akbari, that Sult&n Mahmdd twice 
▼iaited Benares: once in a.h. 410, and again in a.h. 413. I 
hare in another work,^ printed by direction of Government, 
pointed out the extreme improbability of these visits ; and here 
the doubts are confirmed by a contemporary, who distinctly says 
that the Muhammadans had not yet penetrated so fkr before the 
time of Ahmad Ni&ltigin. Unfortunately, in the original a 
lacuna occurs at the very place where the extract closes, or we 
mig^t have gained more information about this remote and in- 
teresting expedition. 

The old form of spelling Lahore is also worthy of observation. 
Lahfir is very unusual. Zi&u-din Bami always spells it Lohfir, 
and the Farhang>i Jahfingiri says it is spelt Lfinhaur, Lohfiwnr, 
and Lah&war, as well as Lohur. It is only of late years that the 
uniform practice has been observed of spelling it Lfihore.* 

In another passage we have an account of an expedition to 
India in a.h. 429. In Firishta and Mirkhond, we have no 
intelligence under that year, but as th^ mention that Hfinsi was 
taken in a.h. 427, and as the extract mentions that it was com- 
monly called a “virgin fort," because it had never yet been 
taken, no doubt, though the details are different, the same event 
is referred to 


Another extract is pregnant with information respecting the 
early credit assigned' to Hindfi soldiers, by their viotorious 
enemies. Had we not other instances of the consideration in 
which the military qualities of Hindfis were held, we might have 
hesitated to yield our belief that such sentiments could have 
been entertuned by a chief of Ghazni. But we learn from other 


* [8m YoL 1., p. 40. .OsM^oftUtdTiuMrititelMilxaiigrmd.^^j'}. 
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histories that oven only fifty days after the death of Mahmfid, his 
son dispatched Scwand Udi, a Hindu chief, with a numerous body 
of Hindu cavalry, in pursuit of the nobles who had espoused the 
cause of his brother. In a few days a confiict took place, in 
which Sewand B&i, and the greatest part of his troops were 
killed; but not till after they had inflicted a heavy loss upon 
thrir opponents.' 

Five years afterwards we read of Tilak, son of Jai Sen, com> 
mander of all the Indian troops in the service of the Ghaznivide 
monarch, being employed to attack the rebel chief, Ahmad 
Nidltigin. He pursued the enemy so closely that many 
thousands fell into his hands. Ahmad himself was slain while 
attempting to escape across a river, by a force of Hindli Jats, 
whom Tilak had raised against him. This is the same Tilak 
whose name is written in the Tabakdi-i Aibari, as Malik bin Jai 
Sen, which, if correct, would convey the opinion of the author of 
that work, that this chief was a Hindfi convert. 

Five yean after that event we find that Mas*dd, unable to 
withstand the power of the Seljfik Turkomans, retreated to 
Indiai and rem^ed there for the purpose of raising a body 
of troops sufficient to make another effort to retrieve his affain. 
It is reasonable therefore to presume that the greater part of 
these troops consisted of Hindds. 

In the reign of his successor, when Abd 'AH, Kotwdl of 
Ghazni, was deputed to command the army in India, and main- 
tain the Gliaznivido conquests in that country, we read of his 
sending a letter to Biji Rdi, a general of the Hindds, who had 
done mucli service even in the time of Malimdd, inviting him to 
return to Ghazni, whence he had fled on account of some political 
dissensions, and had taken up his abode in the mountains of 
Kashmir. 

These few instances will confirm the impressions which the 
extract is calculated to conv^. 

■ WUken, 164. 
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^ the Tear 422 h. Inveetiitire of Khvoiija Ahmad Haean.^ 

The first of Muharram of this year fell on a Taes4ay. Amir 
Mas'ud, may God be pleased with him ! went during the day to 
the garden-palace, with the intention of spending some time 
there. The public court rooms wore arranged in it, and many 
other buildings were added. One year when I went there, the 
court-yard of the palace and the shops were idl reconstructed in 
a difierent manner, under the orders of the king, who was a very 
clever architect, and not excelled by any mathematician. And 
this new sar&i which is still to be seen in Qhaznin, is a sufficient 
proof of this. There was at Sh&difikh, in Naish&pfir, no palace 
or parade ground ; yet he designed both with his own hands, and 
built a sar&( there, which now excites admiration, besides 
numerous smaller sarfils and enclosures. At Bust be so increased 
the cantonments of the Amir, his &ther, that autno of them 
exist to this day. This king was singularly excellent in every- 
thing. May the Almighty God, whose name should be respected, 
be merciful to him ! 

From Hir&t an order was despatched through the agents 
of Khw&ja Bfi Snhal Zauzani, summoding Kbw&ja Ahmad Hasan 
to the court, for Jangi,* the governor of the fort, had liberated him 
from prison, and he (the Khwija) had sud to H&jib Ariyfiruk, com- 
mander of the army of Hindust&n. Your reputation at present 
stands rathw bad ; it is advisable that you should come with me 
and see his majesty, I will speak in your ffivour, and you shall 
return witb a robe of honour and a good name. Afiairs are now 
carefully settled, and such a generous and kind prince as Amir 
Mas'fid has mounted the throne.** Ariyfiruk was moved by his 
soft words, and the spells of the venerable man took eflect upon 
him ; so he accompanied the Khwfija on the way, and served 
him exceedingly well; for, indeed, amongst tho civil ofiicers 
of those days, no one possessed greater dignity and excellenoe 
than the Khwfya. 

4 [Msilsft Tot, psgs les to 198.] 

« C8otoM8.,Morto]r‘««ditioBliM»Japki,»or«Chapki.'‘] 
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The grwt Khw&ja 'Abdu-r Razz&k, the eldest son of Khw&ja 
Ahmad Hasan, who was detained in the fort of Nsndna, was 
liberated, upon his own demand, by S&rugh, the cup-bearer, who 
brought him to his father. The son expressed his great obliga- 
tion to S&mgh, before the father. The Kbw&ja said, I am under 
greater obligation to him than you are. He ordered him (S&rugh) 
to go back to Nandna, because it was not such a placo that it 
should be left empty, and told him that on his reachiug the court 
he would report his case and possibly gain him promotion. 
S&rugh immediately went back. ■ The great Khw&ja was very 
happy to come to Balkh. He went to see the Amir, and to pay 
ilia respects and duty. The Amir questioned him very wa^y, 
gave him advice, and conversed with him kindly. He made 
obeisance and returned. He lodged in a house which was prepared 
for him, and took three days rest, and then came again to court. 

When this great man (says Abd-l Fazl Baihaki) had rested 
himself, a message was sent to him regarding the post of Wazir. 
Of course he did not accept it. B& Snhal Zanzani was connected 
Avith him (the Amir), and had the arrangement of all his affairs ; 
the amercing and approving of men, the buying and selling, was 
all done by him. .The Amir was constantly closeted with him 
and ’Abdus. These two persons were his chosen councillors, 
but they were both inimical to each other. The people of his 
father Mahmud’s time had selected them that things might go 
peaceably. I never saw B& Nasr, my instructor^ more busy and 
perplexed at any time than he was now. When the messages 
Avere passing between tlie king and Kbw&ja Ahmad Hasan, 
the latter said to Bu Sahal, am become old and can not 
do the duties. Bu Suhal Hamad&ni is a qualified and experienced 
man, he might bo appointed 'Ariz (general). The office of 
Wazir should be conferred on you, I will look on from a dis- 
tance and assist you with any necessary advice." Bii Suhal 
said, “ I did not expect this from my lord. What man am I ? 
I am a worthless and useless person." The Khw&ja said, 
“ Holy God ! since the. time you came back from D&magh&n 
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to the Amir, have you not performed all the duties, even when 
the affairs of the country were unsettled, and now that our 
lord has occupied the throne, and the whole business is reduced 
to a system, you can do the duty more easily and better/* Bu 
Suhal observed, for a long time there was no one to act under the 
king, but now that such an eminent personage as you are come, 
I and those like me have no courage and ability to do anything. 
How shall a mere atom prevail against the sun. We are all 
insignificant persons. The true master has appeared, and every 
hand is restrained. He said, very good, I will consider over it. 
He went home, and in two or three days about fifty or sixty 
messages were sent to him upon this business ; but still he did 
not accept the offer. One day he came to see the Amir, and 
when the conversation began, the Amir directed him to sit down. 
He then dismissed the attendants and said, Khw&ja, why don't 
you undertake this duty, you know you are to me as a father. 
I have many important matters before me, and it is not proper 
that you should deprive me of your ability. The Khw&ja replied, 
I am your obedient servant, and next to the Almighty, I owe my 
I life to your majesty. But 1 am become old and unfit for work. 
Besides, I have vowed and have taken a solemn oath, that I will 
never more engage in business, for much trouble has come upon 
me. The Amir said, I will have thee absolved from thine oaths ; 
you must not refuse me. He said, if there is no help, and I must 
accept the appointment, I will, if your majesty sees fit, sit in the 
court room, and if there is anything to ask about, I will send 
a message to you by a confidential person, and act according to 
your reply. The Amir §aid very good, but whom will you makt; 
your confidant. Ho replied, Bu Suhal Zauzani is concerned in the 
business, and perhaps it would be better if Bu Nasr Mishk&n 
were also made a medium between us, for he is a honest man, and 
in days gone by he has been my confidential mouthpiece. The 
Amir said it was very proper. The Khw&ja departed, and went 
to the Diw&n’s office, which they cleared out. I heard Bu Nasr 
Mishk&n say that when he was about to leave, the Khw^a made 
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him sit down, and told him not to depart, for it was now his duty 
to carry messages to the king's court. Ho said, the king will not 
leave me in retirement, although it is time for me to sue for 
foigiveness of the Almighty, and not to be acting as minister. 
Bu Nasr observed, may my lord live long ! the Amir thinks 
what he has proposed advisable, and it also seems good to his 
servants ; but you, my lord, will fall into trouble, for there are 
many important matters which nothing but great foresight and 
enlightened wisdom can settle. The Kliw&ja observed, what you 
say is true, but I see that there are many ministers here ; and I 
know that this is not concealed from you. Bu Nasr acknow- 
ledged that there were such persons, but that they were only fit 
to obey orders and be then asked of what use he was . in the 
business ? Bu Suhal was sufficient, and as he (Bu Nasr) had 
been much troubled by that person, he wished by some device 
to keep aloof from him. The Khw&ja told him not to be 
afraid, for he had confidence in him. Bu Nasr bowed his acknow- 
ledgments. Bu Suhal now came and brought a message from 
our lord the Sult&n, saying, In the time of my father the Khw&ja 
endured great troubles and hardships, and he was treated with 
ignominy. It is very surprising that his life was spared, but he 
was left to adorn my reign. He must consent to serve me, 
because dignity like his is needed. He has numerous followers 
and friends like himself, who will all work according to his in- 
structions, so that business will bo managed upon a regular system. 

The Khw&ja said, I have made a vow never to serve the Sult&n; 
but as his Majesty commands me and says that he will absolve 
me from my oath, I yield to his wishes. But thero are duties 
attached to this office which if I try to carry out and obey my 
lord's orders, all the servants will rise with one accord against 
me and become my enemies. They will play the same tricks 
now as they did in the last reign. I shall thus throw myself 
into great difficulty. But now I have no enemy and live in 
peace. If I do not discharge the duties, but act dishonestly, I 
dial! be charged with weakness, and I shall find no excuse either 
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before thB Almighty or my master. If there is no help for it, 
and I must perforce take the o£Sce. I must be fully informed of 
its duties, and I must be allowed and have authority to ofier such 
advice and counsel as may be necessary. 

We two (Bu Nasr and Bu Suhal) went to say this to the Amir 
I asked Bu Suhal, as he was to be the intermedium, what work I 
should have to do P He replied, the Khw&ja has chosen you ; 
perhaps he has no confidence in me. He was much displeased 
with my intervention. When I went into the presence I observed 
a respectful silence, for I wished Bu Suhal to speak. When he 
opened the business, the Amir turned towards me and wanted 
me to speak. Bu Suhal discreetly moved away, and I delivered 
all the messages. The Amir said I will entrust him (the 
Khw&ja) with all the duties, excepting such as respect convivi- 
ality, wine-drinking, fighting, the game of chaugan and chank- 
kabak. All other duties he must discharge, and no objection 
shall be urged against his sentiments and views. I returned and 
brought the answer. Bu Suhal had quitted his place, although 
I left everything to him. But what could I do, the Amir did 
not leave me alone, neither did the Khw&ja. He (the Khw&ja) 
said, I am obedient. I will think and write down some points 
which must be taken to-morrow to his Majesty. May the 
Almighty increase his dignity ! Answers to them must be 
written under the king’s own hand and attested by his seal. This 
business must be conducted in the same manner as in the time 
of the late Amir; and you know how it was managed in those 
days. Well we went and spake (as we had been desired). The 
Amir said, Bu Nasr ! Welcome ! To morrow you must finish 
this business, that on the following day he may put on the robe 
(of office). We said we will tell him, and we were departing, when 
he called to me, Bu Nasr, and said — When the Khw&ja returns 
do you come back^for I have something to say to you. I said, I 
will do so ; and repaired to the Khw&ja and related the whole 
to him. Bu Suhal w*ent away and I and the Khw&ja remained. 
I said. May my lord live long ! I said to Bu Suhal, as we were 
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going along— This is the first time that we hare carried a mes- 
sage together, and since you have the management what am I to 
do ? He replied, The Khw&ja has selected you because he, per- 
haps, has no confidence in me. The Khw&ja said — I chose you 
because I wished to have a Musulm&n in the business, who would 
not tell a lie or pervert words, and who would, moreover, know 
what ought to be done. This Sony cuckold and others think 
that if I take this office, they will really perform the duties of 
minister. The first thing to do is to overload him so with 
business that all life and spirit shall be taken out of him, and 
that he withdraw from ministerial duties. . The others will then 
do the same. I know he will not be content, and will withdraw 
reluctantly. The king has given many low fellows access to his 
throne, and has made them presumptuous. I will do what I think 
right in the way of counsel and kindness, and we shall see what will 
come to pass. He went back, and I repaired to the Amir, who 
asked me what the Khwdja would write, I replied, — the rule has 
been that when the post of Wazir is conferred on a person of 
distinction he writes his terms* and enquiries about the responsi- 
bilities of his position. The Sovereign then writes with his own 
hand an answer and attests it with his seal. After this, Qod is 
called to witne ss it. The Wazir then examines it, and it becomes 
a solemn compact with stringent provisions, which the minister 
siust repeat with his tongue and attest with bis signature, adding 
thereto witnesses to his promise of acting in conformity therewith. 
The Amir directed that a draft of the reply to his proposals 
should be drawn up, and that a copy of the oath also should be 
prepared so^ that the business might be concluded on the morrow, 
>nd the minister might assume his robe of office, for business 
was at a standstill. I said, 1 will do so and returned. The 
The papers were written out, and at tlie time of afternoon 
orayer, another private interview was granted. The Amir then 
ipprized liiinself of their contents and approved them. Next 
lay the Khw&ja came (to the palace) and when the levie was 
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oTer he came into the public court (tdram), ordered it to be 
cleared, and then seated himself. Bd Suhal and Bu Nasr 
brought forward the conditions. The Amir called for ink and 
paper, wrote answers to each of them with his own hand, attested 
them with his seal and signature, and confirmed the whole 
by an oath written at the bottom. The paper was brought 
to the Khwdja, and when he had read the answers, he stood up, 
kissed the ground, went to the throne and kissed the hand of the 
Amir, and then returned to his place and sat down. Bd Kasr 
and Bu Suhal placed the solemn oath before him. The Khwdja 
pronounced the words of it with his tongue and then affixed his 
signature to the paper. Bd Nasr and Bd Suhal were the wit- 
nesses. On the oath being taken, the Amir praised the Khwdja 
and congratulated him heartily. The Khw&ja kissed the ground. 

^ On this he was ordered to retire, and next day to assnme the 
robe of office, because all business was in arrear and many 
important matters had to be settled. The Khwdja said, I am 
your obedient servant, kissed the ground, and retired to his house 
taking the articles of agreement with him. The oath was depo- 
sited in the secretary’s office {dawdUkhdna), I have inserted a 
copy of the oath and of the articles in another book which I have 
written, and called Makamdt-i Mahmddi.” Not to be prolix, 
I have avoided to repeat them here. Every one knew that the 
post of Wazir was filled, and fear fell upon every heart, for it 
was no common person who had been appointed. Those from 
whom the Khw&ja had received an injuiy were much alarmed 
13u Suhal Zauzani began to boast in the most dreadful manner. 
He told the people that the office of Wazir bad been offered to 
him, but he did not accept it, and that he had brought forward 
the Khw&ja. Those who had any sense knew that it was not so. 
Sultan Mas'ud, May God approve him! was too intelligent, 
wise, and well-informed, to bestow the post of Wazir on any 
other person, so long as Khw&ja Ahmad was alive, because he 
knew the rank and qualifications of every one, and what they 
were fit for. There is an evident proof of what I have said. 



Wh«h Kl>w4j» Ahmad had gone to Hirit, the Am(r pessing hie 
Tarione officers in roTiew (in kaumrd mi-did) remembered Kbw&ja 
Ahmad 'Abda*l Samad, and said, — Inhere is none fitter than he 
for this office. When I arriYe at the proper period in my 
history, I will giro a fiiU acoonni of this incident. I have not 
said this hecanse I reemved injuries from Bii Snhal, for he and 
all these people are dead, and it is clear also that I have bat a 
little time to live. Bat I speak the truth. I know that wise 
and experienced men who now read this will find no fitnlt with 
me fbr what I have written. What I have mentioned in this 
matter is correct, and I can answer for it. May God, whose 
name is glorioos, keep me and. all Muhammadans from &alt and 
error, through his grace and wisdom, power and mercy. 

The following day, which was Sunday, the 9th of the month 
of Saffir, the Khwija entered the oonrt. The great men and the 
elders, the generals and the other military officers, all wmted n^n 
him, and observed the ceremonials of respect. The Amir turned 
his face towards the Khwija, and said, you must now put on the 
robe of office, because we have many important things to attend 
to. He then said, let it be known that the Khwija is lay repre- 
sentative (khalifa) in all matters rtjquiring consideration. His 
orders, and directions must be executed and observed in all 
things. Whatever he deems proper, no one must oppose. The 
Khwija kissed the ground, and professed his allegiance. 

The Amir made a signal to Hijib Bilkitigin, who was chief 
of the guards, to take the Khwija lo the state wardrobe. He 
came forward and took the Khwija by the arm. The Khwija 
stood up and went to the place, and remained there till about 
12 o’clock, because the astrologer had fixed on that time as 
auspicious for his putting on the dress. All the chief men and 
military officers attended the court, some sitting and others 
standing. The Khwija then invested himself with his official 
robes. I stood and saw what passed. WItat I say is from ocular 
observation, and according to the 1i.-t 1 |H>$sess. There was 
a garment of scarlet cloth of Baghdad, embroidered with small 
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flowers ; a long turban of the nnest muslin, with a delicate lace 
border; a large chain, and a girdle of one thousand misk&ls, 
studded with turquoises. H&jib Bilk&tigin was sitting at the 
door of the wardrobe, and when the Khw&ja came out, he stood 
up and ofiered his congratulations, and presented one din&r, one 
small turban, and two very large turquoises, set in a ring. He 
wished to walk before him (in procession), but the Khw&ja said, 
upon the life and head of the Sult&n, you must walk by my side ; 
tell the other guards to go before. Bilk&tigin answered, 0 great 
Khw&ja, say not so, because you know my friendship, and besides, 
you are now dressed in the robe of my lord the Sultan, to which 
we, his slaves, must show respect. So he walked before the 
Khw&ja and two other men of the guards with him, beside many 
officers. A slave of the Khw&ja was also appointed a guard, and 
a coloured vestment was given to him, because it was not cus- 
tomary in the army for the guards of Khwajas to go before them. 
When he reached the palace, other guards came to receive him, 
and they conducted him to the Amir, and there seated him. The 
Amir offered his congratulations to the Khw4ja, who stood up, 
kissed the ground, approached the throne, and presented a bunch 
of pearls to the king, which was said to be valued at ten thousand 
din&rs. The Amir Mas’ud gave to the Khwdja a ring set with a 
turquoise, on which his majesty’s name was engraved, and said, 
this is the seal of state, and I give it to you that people may 
know that the Khwaja’s authority is next to mine. The Khwdja 
took the ring, kissed the Amir’s hand and the grouxul, and returned 
to his house. He was attended by such an escort as nobody 
recollected to have seen before, so that, except the musicians (who 
play at fixed times every day), nobody remained at the royal 
palace. He alighted at the gate of ’Abdu-l**Ala, and went into 
his house. The great men and ministers of the state began 
to pour in. So many slaves, presents, and clothes were brought, * 
that the like of them no minister had ever received. .Some 
brought them with pleasure, and others from fear. A list of all 
the things brought was kept, so that all might be taken to the king. 
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He did not keep back even a thread for himself. Such things 
were learnt from him, for he was the most honest and the greatest 
man of the age. He sat till the time of midday prayer, and only 
left his place for that duty. The whole day he spent busily 
among the people. On the following day he went to court, but 
had not the robe on him. He had got a gannent made after the 
old fashion, and a turban of Naish&pur or K&in, and in these 
people always saw this great man dressed. May God approve 
him ! 1 have heard from his companions, such as Bu Ibr&hfm 
Kifni, that he had his reception dreira and twenty or thirty other 
garments all made of the same colour, and these he used to wear 
for a year, so that people thought that he had only one dress, and 
used to express their surprise that the garment did not wear or 
fade. There were no bounds to his manliness, industry, and mag- 
nanimity. I shall make some mention of them hereafter in their 
appropriate place. When the year had passed, he had twenty 
or thirty^ more garments made, and put them in the wardrobe. 

This day, when he came to see the king, the court broke up, 
and Sultan Mas'ud held a private conference with the minister, 
which lasted till the time of mid-day prayer. There were many 
who withered with fear, and a muttering arose as of a drum 
beaten under a blanket. Afterwards he (the Khw&ja) came out 
and kept silence. Neither I nor any one else could know aught 
of what had passed in the council, still some of the effects became 
manifest. One party had offices and robes bestowed upon them, 
others were dismissed, and their robes were tom off ; these and 
other transactions were perceived by intelligent men to bo the 
results of that private conference.^ When the drum was beat at 

* [The origintl translation of this passage, made by a mumhif and revised by 
an Englishman, ran as follows. It is by no means an unfair specimen of many of the 
translations, and it is inserted to show the quality of much of the assistance received 
by Sir fl. Elliot. Another passage is given in page 88. ** Some of the councillon 
quarrelled aaong themselves. There was a drum which was beat under a blanket, 
and a noise iasned from it. The councillors and others like me became acquainted 
with what had happened in that council. Bnt as some signs of' the feud were 
becoming public, oiBces were conferred on one party, and robes of honour granted, 
while another party was eipelled and degraded, and affairs became smooth. The 
wise men* knew that all this wu' the result of one council.*’] 
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the time of noon-daj prayer, the Khw4ja came out. His horse 
was sect for and he returned home. All day long, until evening, 
those persons 'who had been alarmed, came and made present 
to him. 

Bu Muhammad K&ini, who was his old private secretary, and 
in the days of bis misfortune had, by the Amir Mahmud's order, 
served under Khw&ja Abu-1 Kasim and afterwards under Diw&n 
Hasnak in the same capacity, and secretary Ibr&him Baihaki, who 
attended the minister's office ; these two persons were called by tiie 
Khwdja who said to them — Secretaries must needs be attentive 
to orders. I place my confidence in you. To morrow you must 
attend the officb and engage in writing; bring alsu with you 
scholars and assistants.” They said we are obedient. Bu Nasr, 
of Bust, a clerk, who is still alive, was an intelligent and good 
man and a fine caligrapher. He had rendered many services to 
the Khwija in Hindustan, and had been warmly devoted to him 
when he was in need. When the Khw&ja got over his troubles, 
he (Bu Nasr) came with him to Balkh, and the Khw&ja now 
patronized him, and bestowed a high office on him. His distress 
vanished, and he obtained an ample competence. B& Muham- 
mad and Ibr&him are departed. May God forgive them ! Bu 
Nasr is yet alive at Ghazni, and in honor in the service of this 
family. In the time when Khw&ja ’ Abdu-r Bazz&k was minister, 
he was controller {hdjih) of the Secretary's office. He patronized 
B& ’Abdu-lla P&rsi, who also served under the Khw&ja. This 
Bu *Abdu-lla, in the time of the ministry of the Khw&ja, was 
chief of the royal messengers at Balkh, and lived in great splen- 
dour, but he had endured great hardships during the Khw&ja's 
adversity. At his removal from office, Amirak Baihaki hastened 
from Ghazni, as I have before mentioned, and they took immense 
riches from him. 

The next day, which was Tuesday, the Khw&ja attended the 
Court and visited the Amir, and then came to his office. A fine 
cloth of brocade set with turquoises had been spread near his seat 
for him to kneel on. He went through two forms of prayer, and 
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then sitting down, bat not in his official seat, he asked for an 
inkstand. It was brought to him with a quire of paper, and a 
box of sand, such as are used by ministers. .These he took and 
there sat and wrote a thanksgiving in Arabic.^ 

He then ordered the complainants and suitors to be called. 
Several were brought before him. He heard their statements, 
dispensed justice, and sent them away happy. He said, This is 
the minister's Court ; its gates are open, there is no hindrance, 
whoever has business may come in. People heartily prayed for 
him and were inspired with hope. The military and civil officers 
came in with strict decorum and sat down, some on his right 
hand, some on his left. He turned, looked at them, and said, 
To-morrow come so prepared that you may be able to give a ready 
answer to whatsoever I may ask you, make no reservation. Up 
to this time business has been carried on veiy improperly. Every 
one has been occupied with his own concerns, and the king's 
business has been neglected. Ahmad Hasan knows you well, 
and will not allow things to go on as heretofore. You must now 
put on a new appearance, every one must attend to his duty. 
No one dared to speak, all were alarmed, and cowered. The 
Khw&ja arose and went home ; all that day also presents were 
brought till nightfall. At the time of afternoon prayer he asked 
for the lists and examined them. Those things which the 
treasurers of the Sult&n and accountants of the Court had written 
down were all brought one by one before the Amir. There were 
numberless articles of gold, silver, entire pieces of cloth, Turkish 
slaves of high price, valuable horses and camels, and everything 
most suitable for royal pomp and splendour. The king was . 
highly pleased. He said, the Kbw&ja is empty handed, why 
did he not take them P So he ordered ten thousand dfn&rs, five 
hundred thousand dirhams, ten Turkish slaves of great price, 
five horses from the royal stable, and ten ’Abdus camels to be 
taken to him. When the camels brought these presents before 


* [Given at full lergth in the text.] 
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the Khw&ja, he rose up, kissed the ground, and gave many 
blessings. The camels then returned. 

The next day, which was Wednesday, 7th of Safar, the 
Khw&ja attended the Court. The Amir was very severe,^ and 
the day passed in great pomp and splendour. When the Court 
broke up, the Khw&ja came to his office, engaged in business, and 
arranged matters to the best of his judgment. At breakfast time 
(ehdsht-gdh) he called Bu Nasr Mishk&n, and when he came he 
(the Khwaja) gave him a secret message to bo delivered to the 
Amir that, as he had before stated, the business of reporting 
matters was not properly conducted, adding that Bu Suhal 
Zauzani was an honourable and respectable man, and that if bis 
Majesty thought proper, he might be summoned and the robe of 
the appointment conferred on him, in order that he might con- 
duct this most important of all duties. The Khw&ja himself was 
rendering all the guidance and assistance possible, in order that 
discipline might be preserved in the army. 

Bd Nasr went and delivered the message. The Amir made a 
signal to Bu Suhal, who was sitting in the court with other 
courtiers. He went forward, and his majesty spoke one or 
two words to him. Bu Suhal bowed and retired. He was 
conducted to the wardrobe by two guards, one of whom served 
outside, and the other inside the palace. A rich khirat was 
bestowed on him, and a girdle, with seven hundred pieces of 
gold, which had all been prepared overnight. He came back 
and paid his respects to the Amir, who offered him his congratu- 
lations, and ordered him to go to the Khw&ja, under whose 
directions he was to act; he also desired him to give special 
attention to the important matter of military administration. Bu 
Suhal expressed his obedience, kissed the ground, and retired. 
He came directly into the Khw&ja’s office. The Khwaja .made 
him sit by his side, and spoke very kindly tV> him. He then 
went home. All the great men, elders, and servants, went to 
his house and paid him great respect, and presented him with 
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many Talnables. He also ordered that a list should be made 
of all that they had brought, and hi sent it to the treasury. 

The day afterwards a very rich robe was conferred on B6 Suhal 
Hamadunf, who had been removed from the post of Wazir, and 
appointed to the duty of controlling the financial affairs' of the 
kingdom. The four persons who had before discharged this 
duty, with all the other accountants of the court, were to act as 
his assistants. He came before the Amir and paid his respects. 
The Amir sud. You are an old servant, and a friend who has 
performed great deeds in favour of the State. You must now 
efficiently execute these (new) duties. He consented, and taking 
leave, he went into the office of the Khw&ja, who made him sit 
on his left hand according to established custom, and spoke 
very kindly to him. Presents were also given to him, and 
what people brought he sent to the treasury. The whole 
business of administration was arranged, and the dignity of 
minister was such as nobody remembered to have seen before. 
The Amir had conferred great honour on the minister. The 
Elhwija began, even from the first, with vengeance and threats 
He related the stoiy of Khw&ja B&4 K&sim Kasir, who was 
removed from the office of paymaster (’drfs) as well as of Abfi 
Bakr Hasiii and B&-1 Hasan ’Okaili, who were courtiers, and 
who had formed a design which I have before mentioned in this 
history. Hasiti was a violent man, and in the time of the Amir 
Mahm&d he quarrelled with the king at a drinking party, and 
twice received blows. B&-1 K&sim Kasir, bad himself been 
minister, and Abd-1 Hasan was hie purchased slave. 1 will 
mention, hereafter, what happened to each of them. 

On Sunday, the 11th of Safar, a very magnificent and costly 
ro^ was prepared for the great chamberlain (Mjib), besides fine 
drums and flags, and flag-staffs, slaves, purses of dirhams, uncut 
pieces of cloth, according to the list of things which had been given 
to H&jib 'Ali Karib, at the gate of Gurg&n. 

When the court broke up the Amir ordered H&jib Bilk&tigin 
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to be eondneted to the wardrobe, and a robe wae pot on hins. 
The kettle-dmoie were placed on camels, and banners were 
raised at the palace-gate. The flags, purses of silver, and pieces 
of cloth were placed in the garden. He came forward dressed in 
a black garment, with a two homed cap and a golden girdle. 
Advancing he paid homage. The Amir spoke kindly to him, 
and he returned and came into the Khwaja’s ofSce. The Khw&ja 
spoke very affably to him. He went home, and the grandees and 
chief men all paid him due respect. Thus he obtained distinction 
and honour. A man more liberal, open, and brave, was seldom, 
seen. But levity was predominant in him, and his frivolity was 
very disagreeable. However, no man is without blemish. Per- 
fection belongs only to God the great and glorious. 

An extraordinary occurrence happened in these days to the lawyer 
Bfl Bakr Hasiri. A fault was committed by him in a state of in- 
toxication, through which the Khwija got the upper hand of him, 
and revenged himself to his heart's content. Although the Amir, 
like a just sovereign, inquired about the case, the man had disgraced 
himself. I must perforce give an account of this matter for the in- 
formation of my readers. The destiny of God, great and glorious, 
IS unavoidable. It so happened that Hasiri, with his son Bu-1 
Kksim, had gone to the garden of Khwkja 'All Mik&il, which was 
near, and had drank to excess. They passed the night there and 
the next morning they again drank, and it is bad to drink in the 
morning. Wise men seldom do this. They drank till half the 
interval between the times of the first and second prayers, and 
then mounting, and still continually drinking, they passed through 
the lane of ’Ubb&d. As they approached the 'Ashik&n Bizfir, 
the fiither, who was riding a camel and had a cavalcade of thirty 
horse and an escort of thirty slaves, by chance met with a 
servant of the Khw&ja, who was also riding. The road was 
narrow, and there was a crowd of people. Hasiri, as drunkards 
will, got a whim into his head, because the servant did not dis- 
mount and pay his respects. He grossly abused the man, who 
said, O king ! why do you abuse me ! I have a master who is 
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greater than you, and the like of you. That lord is the great 
Khwija. Hasiri began to abuse the Khwdja, and said, Seize 
this dog. Who is there so bold as to listen to his complaint P 
He then used stronger language agiunst the Khw&ja. The 
slaves of Hasirf flew upon the man, beat him severely on the 
back, and tor®, his gamient. Bdi-l Kksim, his (Hasiri’s) son, 
called out loud -io the slaves, because he was discreet, fiur-seeing, 
and intelligent. (He has passed through life so happily that he 
has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and has retired from ser- 
vice, devoting himself in seclusion to worship and virtuous acts. 
May this great man and worthy friend long survive !) He (Bu-1 
K&sim) made many apologies to the man, and besought him not 
to tell the occurrence to his master, lest next day he should 
demand an apology. For the garment that had been tom three 
should be given in return. (After this) they all went away. The 
man arose, but did not find himself capable of forbearance, because 
menial servants are accustomed to carry such matters too fitr, 
and do not consider the result. 

This event took place on Thursday, the 15tb of Safar. He 
went running to Khwija Ahmad and repeated the matter, making 
it ten or fifteen times worse to him. He displayed his braised 
head and fime, and showed the garment which was tom. The 
Khwfija had eagerly wished for such a chance, and was seeking 
for a pretext against Hasiri, by which he might crush him, so he 
deemed this a fitting opportunity. For the Amir was in every 
way inclined towards him, and as he had given the minister's 
robe to him yesterday, he would not to-day give it to Hasiri. 
He had found dirt and he knew how to wallow in it.* 

Next day the Amir was about to go out hunting in the 
direction of the wine drinkers ;* and the tents, cooking utensils, 
wines, and ether necessaries, were all taken out. Next day the 
Khwija sat down and wrote a petition under his own h and and 

‘ [4^ imU cJU. j] 
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seal, and sent it to Bilk4tigin with a message dineting him, if 
the king asked him whjr Ahmad did not come, to hand the 
petition to him ; or even if he did not enquire, the letter was still 
to be delivered to him, fer it was important and ought not to be 
delayed. Bilkdtigin promised to obey, as there was great friend- 
ship between them. The Amir did not hold a court, for he wished 
to go out riding, and the insignia and the umbrella had been 
brought out, and many slaves were ready mounted. The call was 
raised for the female elephant with the canopy, and the Amir 
mounted and sat in the howda. The Amir's elephant was driven 
on and all the servants were standing to pay their respects. 
But when his Majesty came to the court gate, and did not see 
Khw&ja Ahmad, he said. The Elhwdja is not come. Bd Nasr 
Mishk&n replied. This is Friday, and he knows that your 
majesty intends to go hunting, for this reason probably he has 
not come. Bilk&tigin then presented the paper, saying that it 
had been sent the previous night, with an intimation that whether 
his Majesty asked for him or not this was to be submitted. The 
elephant was stopped and the Amir took the paper and read it. 
It was tiius written — ^**May my lord's life be prolonged ! Your 
slave protested that he was not fit to be minister, and begged to 
be excused. Eveiy one has got some vain titoughts in his mind ; 
and in his old age, your slave has not vigour enough to contend 
against hardship and struggle with mankind, making the world 
his enemy. But as your Majesty by your royal words inspired 
him with great hopes and agreed to conditions worthy of a 
prince, he, next to the grace of Almighty God, received a new 
life from your Majesty and felt compelled to submit himself to 
the Imperial orders. Ten days have not yet passed, but Hasirf 
has disgraced your fiuthfhl servant. Haslri was coming in a litter 
from the garden, after draining the cup to the dregs, and in the 
Sa’idi Bfizdr, not in a solitaiy place, but in the presence of many 
men, he ordered his slaves to beat one of my truvtwoxthy 
servants. They sorely beat him and tore his garment to pieces. 
When the man said he was my sorvant, Hasiri uttered a hundred 
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thousand opprobrious names against me before the crowd. Your 
servant can on no account <;ome to court and conduct the minis- 
terial duties, because it is hard to endure the insults* of such people. 
If your Majesty sees fit to be merciful to him, then let him 
abide in some building or fort which your high wisdom may 
point out. But if he is not excused, then let him receive due 
chastisement, so that he may suffer both in property and person, 
lie now aspires too high. His immense riches raise him and 
his son above themselves. Your servant will pay for the father 
and the son three hundred thousand dinars into the treasury, 
and this letter, in the handwriting of your slave, shall stand as a 
bond. Peace be to you ! ’’ 

When the Amir liad read the letter, lie wrote on it, and giving 
it to one of liis personal attendants who carried the inkstand, he 
ordered him to take care of it. The elephant men moved on. 
Every one said. Let us see what will happen. In the open country 
he ordered tlie Oommander-in-Chief of the army, and Ariydruk 
general of Hindustan, and all the soldiers to return, for they were 
not allowed to accompany the royal hunt. He was followed only 
by some of his personal attendants. Then he called the High 
Chamberlain, Bilk&tigin, aud spoke a few words to him in the 
Turkish language. The Ghamberlaiu retired and the Amir 
called for Bu Nasr Mishkan. A messenger hastened to him in 
the ministers'* office, and told him that his Majesty was calling 
for him. He mounted and hastened to the Amir. He went on 
a little way with the Amir, and a few words passed ; the Amir 
then sent him back. He did not return to the office, but went 
to the hou.s<*. of the great Khw&ja Ahmad, and sent Bu Mansur, 
the keeper of the minister's offices, with orders for the secretaries to 
return. Wc did so. 1 followed the step^ of my tutor {mtdd) to the 
house of the Khwaja, where I saw such a mob of spectators that 
no estimate of them could be made. I asked one person what 
the matter was ? He replied, the Khalifa (governor) in armour 
and boots, ^ lias brought ILusiri anddiis son to the Khw&ja’s house, 
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and has set them up there and ehastised them. Nobody knows 
what is the matter. And a large force is come on dnty, and 
horsemen are posted, for this is Friday, add nobody is allowed 
to enter except Khw&ja Bd Ni»r Mishk&n, who came and went 
in. I, Bu-1 Fazl was confounded when I heard this, because I 
had been much benefited by that nobleman and his son. I 
dismounted and went into the court-yard, where I remained till 
near break&st time (chdsht-gdh). Now, an inkstand and some 
paper were brought, and I heard ’Abdu-llah P&rsi loudly pro- 
claim that the great Ehw&ja says, though the Sult&n had 
sentenced you and your son to receive one thousand blows each, 
yet I compassionate you and remit the strokes, but you must 
pay five hundred thousand dinars and purchase the stick, other- 
wise the sentence will be enforced. Beware, lest you receive the 
blows and have to pay the money also.'' The father and the 
son said, we are ready to obey whatever order is given, but we 
beg that some reduction be made, because it is known that we 
cannot afford to pay even the tenth part of it. Abu ’Abdu-llah 
went and returned several times, until three hundred thousand 
din&rs were agreed to be paid, and a bond for that amount was 
given. An order was then issued that they were to be kept in 
custody. The Khalifa (governor) of the town put them both 
under guard and detained them. The people then retired. Bu 
Nasr, my tutdd^ remained there to take wine, and I returned to my 
home. After an hour Sankui Wakil came to me and said that 
Khwfija Bu Nasr had sent him with a message that I, Bu-1 
Fazl, was to go to the Sultan and report that he (Bu Nasr) had 
according to the royal orders gone to the Khw&ja, and agreeably 
to his instructions had poured water upon fire, so that Hasiri and 
his son had not been flogged. A bond for three hundred thou- 
sand dinars had been taken from them, and they ware kept in 
custody. The great Khw^a was greatly delighted at the order 
which your Majesty gave, and with the new favour bestowed 
upon him. and he had therefore detained him (Bu Nasr) to drink 
wine. It would have been churlish, to refuse the &vour, and this 
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was the cause why he had not come himself. He had sent Abu-I 
Fazl in order that might not be charged with disrespect and 
conceit. 

I (Abu-1 Fazl) instantly went^ and found the Amir at the out- 
skirts of the city, in a garden, pngaged in conviviality and drink- 
ing. His companions were sitting round, and the musicians were 
playing. I said to myself, if I cannot gain access to speak to him, 
1 must send him the message in writing, that it may come to his 
notice. I wrote down an explicit statement and went forward. The 
Amir asked loudly what it was ? I replied, your slave Bu Nasr 
has sent a message, and I showed him the petition. He ordered 
his ink-bearer to take it, which he did and gave it to the Amir, 
who having read it, called me before the throne and returning the 
letter to me, and speaking aside, said, Go back to Bu Nasr 
and tell him that all has gone on well, and that I am much 
pleased with what he has done. To-morrow I will take such 
further steps as may be necessary — tell him also it is good that 
he has not come himself, and that he stayed to be entertained by 
the Ehw&ja.^’ 

I returned and reached' the city at the time of the afternoon 
prayer. I called Sankui, and wrote the message on a paper, 
thus completing my commission. Sankiii took it and gave it to 
my ustdd. He read it and became acquainted with its contents. 
He remained with the Khw&ja till the time of the night prayer, 
and returned home very drunk. The next evening he called me 
and I went. He was sitting alone, and he asked me what I had 
done. I related all that had passed, and he said it was all well, 
and added, the Khw&ja is about his work. He will exact a fine 
revenge, and will devour up these people. But the king is a 
kind protector and a lover of justice. Yesterday, as he read 
the letter* of the minister, he was obliged to control himself by 
saying that it was not right to give him that post, and then 
within a week to overlook such contemptuous treatment of him. 
Bo the king determined to inflict punishment, and ordered the chief 
chamberlain (mib) to go to the palace and direct the governor to 
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take Has{ri and his son to the Khw&ja’s house. ‘‘Let him also/* 
said he, “take the cvocutioner and whips/ and let one thousand 
stripes be inflicted on each of these persons, so that henceforth 
nobody may dare to mention the Khw'&ja’s name cxcq>t with re« 
spect/'* Although he gave such an order, and Hasm had committed 
a very great fault, }’'et he did not wish that he should all at once 
lose his character and station. A man soon came to me (Bu Nasr) 
and called me. When I went to the Saltan he said to me openly, 
“ Y ou did not w<ant to come with me to the feast/' I answered, “ It 
is the good fortune of your slave to he always before his inaster. 
But your majesty had ordered me to write some important 
letters to Re and other places in that direction, and told me 
not to come, but to send a secretary at once to him." He smiled, 
and was very gracious in all respects. He said, “ I remember, but’ 
I only joked." There are some other points," continued he, “which 
must be inserted in those letters, and I did not wish to send 
them to you as a message, but to tell them myself to you." He 
then ordered the elephant to be stopped. The driver and his 
assistant descended from the neck of the animal. The personal 
attendant of the Sult&n left the howda, and all people kept aloof; 
1 stood before him. First he told me the subject of the Khw&ja's 
letter, and then said “ the chamberlain was good to pacify the 
mind of the Khw&ja. I have ordered suitable punishment for 
the fault which Hasiri committed, with the view of giving satis- 
fketion to the Khwaja. But of all the courtiers of my father, 
Hasiri has the greatest claims upon me, and in his attachment to 
me he has suffered much hardship. At all events I will not give 
such power to the Khw&ja as that he may crush such servants 
for his own revenge. I have told you my views, and you must 
keep secret what I have said. Observe these words, and either by 
using my order or by your own contrivance, provide that neither 
he nor his son be hurt. I have directed the chamberlain, in the. 
Turkish language, to frighten them, but to procrastinate. You 
must step in and extinguish the fire." I said “I quite understand 
that you have done what was proper in the matter," and I quickly 
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returned. What was the case you have seen. I told the cham- 
berlain to defer executing the royal order till I could see the 
great Khw&ja. 1 said to Hasiri, Shame on you ; you are an 
old man, and yet for a single thing you have brought this dis- 
grace upon yourself, and have troubled the hearts of your friends.'' 
He answered, This is no time for reprdStch ; destiny has done 
its work ; you should rather think of some remedy." I was called 
back, and immediately admitted into the court. On the road 1 
saw Abu-^1 Path of Bust dressed in an old garment, and having a 
small water bottle hanging from his neck. He stopped me on the 
road, and said ‘^it is about twenty days since I have been set to carry 
water to the stable — please to exert your interest for me. I know 
the great Khw&ja is much pleased (with you) and nothing can be 
done without your recommendation." I told him I was going on 
some veiy important business, and when it was finished I would 
exert myself for him, and hoped that he would be successful. 
Upon reaching the Khw&ja I found him in great indignation and 
wrath. I paid my* respecte, and he eagerly spoke to me and 
said he was told that I had been with the Amir, and asked why 
I had returned. I answered that he sent me back to attend 
to the Be business, which was no secret to him (the Khwija). 
But these letters must be written to-morrow, because at present 
nothing can be done. I have come to take a little wine with 
you on the occasion of this new favour which has been shown to 
you by the Sultan in the matter of Hasiri." He said, **Tou have 
done quite right, and I am much obliged. But nevertheless I 
do not want you to intercede for him and be disappointed, because 
I will not relent on any account. These rascals^ have entirely 
forgotten Ahmad Hasan, and have had the field empty for a 
while ; they have made the great hand of the minister powerless, 
and have degraded him ; but let them now look to the breadth 
of their blanket and awake from slumber.” He then turned 
towards ’Abdu-llah P&mi, and asked if the stripes had been 

* “ willing cuckoldi/* apptrently a fa?ourita term of abuie of the 

‘Kbwhja't.1 
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inflicted. I said, ** They will inflict them and execute the great 
lord's command, but I requested the chief chamberlain (Jiq^) 
to stop a little, till I had seen yon.*' He said, You have 
seen me, but I will not listen to your intercession — ^they must 
inevitably be beaten that their eyes may be opened. Go 'Abdu- 
llah, and give orders to beat them both (Hasiri and his son)." I 
said, If there is no alternative let me speak a few words to you 
in private, and meanwhile let their punishment be delayed — ^after 
that let your commands be executed." He called ’Abdu-llah 
back, and then had the room cleared, so that we were alone 
togetherc I said, May my lord's life be prolonged ; it is wrong 
to push matters to extremes in any thing. Great men have 
said, ‘Mercy attends His power,' and mercy is considered 
most worthy, even when we have power to take revenge. The 
Almighty God has shown you His might and also His meri^. 
He lias delivered you from suffering and imprisonment. It is, 
therefore, right to do good to them who have done ill to us, so 
that shame and remorse may come upon them. The story of 
M£mdn and Ibr&him is well known to you. It is foolish for 
me to speak of such a thing to you. It is like carrying dates to 
Basra. The king has bestowed on you this distinction, and is 
mindful of your feelings and position ; he has sent this old man 
here, and has sentenced him to such punishment ; but you must 
know how much it must have afflicted him, because he esteems 
the man his friend in consequence of the hardships suffer^ on 
his account at the hands of the late king, his &ther. He firmly 
believes that the Khw&ja also will act like nobles and great 
men, and not torture him. It seems much preferable to your 
humble servant that you should consider the feelings of the 
Sult&D, and direct these men to be detained and not to be beaten. 
You can take from him and his son an agreement for paying 
(money) into the public treasury, and then inform the Sult&n of 
it, and see what he directs. I think most probably he will for- 
give him. And if the Khw&ja recommend the measure it will 
be still better, because the obligation will be all from his p^rt. 
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The Lord knows I have no interest in these matters. I only 
desire that peace* may be preserved on both sides. I have 
spoken to the best of my judgment. It is for you to order, for 
you know best what is the result of such matters.''* 

When the Khw&ja heard these words from me, he hung his 
head down and remained thoughtful for a while. He knew that 
there was reason in what I had said, for he was not a man of 
that kind from whom such things could be concealed. He said, 
I remit the beating for your sake ; but whatever wealth the 
fiither and son possess they must give to the Sult&n." I bowed, 
and he sent ’Abdu-llah P&rsi to settle the matter. A bond of 
three hundred thousand din&rs was taken under the hand of 
Hasiri, and father and son were taken to the guard. 

After this the Khw&ja called for bread and wine and singers, 
and we began our banquet. When I had drunk some cups of 
wine, I exclaimed, May the Khw&ja live long ! This day is 
propitious, I have another request to make." He said, Tell me, 
and you shall find a ready compliance.” I said, I saw Abd-I 
Path carrying a leather water-bag, but he is a shocking bad 
stable-man ; although he deserves punishment, still he has many 
and stroqg claims for services rendered. The Sult&n knows him, 
and acts upon the principles of Aniir Mahmud. If he sees him 
he will pardon him also." He said, ^^Yery good ; do so, let him 
be called." So he was brought, and he came forward dressed in 
the same threadbare garment. He kissed the ground and arose. 
The Khw&ja asked him, **Do you repent speaking indecently P" 
He replied, lord ! the water-bag and the stable have forced me 
to repent.” The Khw&ja laughed and ordered him to be con- 
ducted to the warm bath and newly clad. When he came back 
he kissed the ground again ; he was told to sit down, and dinner 
was ordered to be brought for him, of which he partook. After 
this, he was asked to take some wine, and was comforted and 
sent home. This being done, we drank deeply, and I then re- 
turned. O 13u-l Fazl ! (continued Bii Nasr) this Ahmad is a 
great noble, but ho is fond of revenge; and I am in great distress 
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about the course he has taken, for it is impossible that it should 
be approved. The Sult&n will not allow him to swallow up his 
servants. I do not know what will be the end of these proceed- 
ings. Keep these words secret : go back and do your work, for 
you have to go to the Amir.’’ 

I came back and prepared to go. Then I went to him again 
and he gave me a sealed letter, which I took and set out for the 
hunting-place. I reached there about the time of evening prayer. 

I found that the Sult&n had been drinking all day, and had now 
gone to his private tent. I took the letter to Aghdchi, the hinge's 
attendant, and having given it to him, I went and stood by the 
curtain at the entrance of the tent. In the niorning a Farrdsh 
having come to call me, I went, and Agh&chi took me before 
the Amir, who w'as sitting in a sedan in his royal tent. I 
saluted him. He said, *‘tell Bu Nasr that What he has done in 
behalf of Hasiri was quite right. But I am coming to the city 
directly and I will do what is necessary.'' He threw the letter 
to me, and I took it up and returned. The Amir said the morn- 
ing prayer and set out towards the city. I arrived sooner, and 
I saw near the cify, iny ustdd and the great Khw&ja standing 
with all the officers and ministers of the court to receive the 
Sult&u. Bu Nasr saw me, but said nothing ; I kept in my place. 
The insignia and the umbrella of the Sult&n advanced. The 
Amir was on horseback ; the people went forward. My tutfdd 
came to me and made a signal, so I approached him. He 
covertly asked me what 1 had done and what had passed. I 
told him all, and he said, I understand.'’ The Amir then 
arrived, and all mounted and marched on. The Khw&ja was on 
the right of the Amir and Bu Nasr just before his majesty ; the 
other officers and grandees were in front, so that there should be no 
crowding. The Amir kept conversing with the Khwdja till they 
approached the garden. The Amir asked what was to be done 
in respect of that reckless man. The Khw&ja smd, Let hia 
Majesty deign to alight and then what has passed and what is 
proper to be done his humble servant will report through Bu 
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Nasr." He said, “ Veiy good,’' aod mored on. The Amir went to 
the Shizrd,* and the Khwdja aat down on the ministerial bench ; 
he called my and gave him this message, “ My lord, in his 
magnanimous pleasure, has aceured what he considered due to me 
in this ease of Hasiri, and I shall be under obligation to him for 
this fovonr as long as I live. Although Hasiri is a vain, boast- 
ing fellow, yet he is an old man, and has claims for his long 
service. He has always been a dutiful and foithfiil friend, and 
because' of his loyalty he has, like myself, endured many hard- 
ships. His son is wiser and more prudent than himself, and is 
fit for any duty. Two proper men like these will not soon be 
found again, and now my lord stands in need of many able 
aervants. How then can I allow two such devoted followers to 
be overthrown. My object was only this, that all men, great 
and small, might know how far his majesty was fovourably dis- 
posed towards me. I have succeeded in that object, and all 
men have learned that they must kec^ within their respective 
boands. I was folly aware that they ought not to be beaten. 
But I sent them to be confined so that they may awake a little. 
They have given a bond of their own free will, promising to pay 
three hundred thousand din&rs into the royal treasury, but they 
cannot pay this without being reduced to b^gary, and a servant 
should not be destitute. If his majesty pleases, my recommen- 
dation in their behalf should not be rejected. Let them be 
excused from paying the money, and send them both home 
honourably.” 

B& Nasr went and delivered this noble message. The Am(r 
was highly pleased, and answered, “ I accept the Khw&ja’s plea 
for them. The matter is entirely in his hands. If he thinks 
proper let him dismiss them, and give back the bond.” Bfi Nasr 
returned and informed the Khwfija of this. The Amir left the 
publie hall and went into his palace. The Khw&ja also returned 
to hia house. He ordered two of his own horses to be taken to 
the cate of the prison. The fother and the son were both 
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OMNiiited on tiiom, and eondneted napeetfidly to tlio Khwdja. 
DUion they eame before him tb^ kiased the ground and sat 
down. The Khwija for a little while admoniahed Haafri in 
firm bat kind worda, till he made hia apologiea. It waa a good 
thing that ho waa old. The Khwdja treated him kindly, took 
him in hia arma, and made apologiea and comforted him. Ho 
alao kiooed hia ibeo, and told him to go in the oame dreoa to hia 
honoe. He oaid, I do not like to change year clotheo, for to- 
morrow the Snitdn will grant yon khirata. Haairi kiaaed the 
Khwdja'a hand and the gronnd. Hia aon did the aame. They 
then retnmed home riding on the Khw&ja’a horaea. In their 
paaaago both fother and eon were greeted by the people with load 
acclamationa and congratalationa. I, B6-1 Faal, waa their neigh- 
boar. I haatened to go to them oooner than the other Tiaitoia. 
Haairi piirately told me that aa long aa he lired he dionld not 
bo able to make a iwtum of Khwfija B6 Naar'a kindneaa, bnt that 
he would thank him and pray for him. I, howerer, did not 
apeak a word to him about what had paaaed, leat ho ahoold be 
aohamed, bat I gave him my bleaaing and retired. I told my 
waid. what had happened, and he mounted to go and congrata- 
lato him. I alao accomparied him. Haairi with hia aon came 
forward to receiTO him. They aat down, and both ezpreaaed 
their thanka. Bd Naar oaid, ”My efforta in the ipattar are 
well known to yon, bat you moat thank the Saltin and the 
Blhwiya.'* He oaid thia and took hia leave. 

One or two weeka after I heard B6 Naor any that the Amir, 
while drinking inne in afpiivate party, q^ke to Haairi abpat 
what had paaaed. That day Haairi vraa dr e e a ed in a yellow 
coat, and hia aon in a PandM ooat,. very m^pificent and highly 
ornamented. Next day th^ were again brought before the 
Sohfin, and he ahowed ^em attention. The. Khwija reqaeeted 
that they might be taken to the wardrobe, when, aceordU^g to 
the king’a order, a dreea waa beatowed mi each. Thqr eame 
from thence to the Khwdja, and then with great hononr thqf 
were both eondneted flrom the E[hw4ja'a preaence to thmr hoaae. 
The eitiioBa ahowed them doe honoar. 
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Thej are all now gone except hia (Hasirf’s) son Abd-l KMm, 
who still BurriTes. May the merey of Gk>d be npon them all. 
Every one who reads this passage most examine it with intel- 
ligence, and draw lessons from it, and not confer it a mere 
story. They will thus learn what great men there were in days 
gone by. 

I have read in the chronicles of the Khalift, of the reign of 
Mu'tasim, a story very similar to this which I have just related, 
only much more terrible. I deemed it the more necessary to 
record this, that my book of the notabilities of the day might 
with such matters be made more acceptable. Words blossoid 
into words, that the pleasures of readers may be enltanced, and 
that reading may incre^. 

ExeatUon^ of Amir Haondk, the MiniHer.* 

I intend to write a chapter on this subject, and it thus begins : 

I begin to write this narrative to-day, in the month of ZM 
Hijja, A.H. 450 (January, 1059, A.D.), in the prosperous reign of 
the great Sult&n, Abd-1 Shuj&* Farrukh-z&d bin N6sir-i din: May 
the Almighty Qod ever preserve him. Of the people (Junun) of 
whom 1 am now about to speak, only one or two indinduals 
survive in obscure circumstances. It is some years since Khwija 
Bd Sahal Zauzani passed away, and was placed in prison for the 
answer which he gave.’ But we have nothing to do with that 
business, although I was ill-treated by him in every way. I 
have now arrived at the age of sixty-five, and 1 must act as 
becomes my years. In the history which I am writing I will 
allow no partiality or prejudice to mingle, so that the readers ot 
Qiy work should say. Shame on this old man ; but I will speak 
so that they may agree with me on the subject, an4 censure me 
not.’ 

* [Burddr-harian, “ lifting up^’ bj bisgiBg, inipslenunt «r arndllium.] 

* [Page 207 to 221 of Text] 

4 [Ongual tniuUtioii (lee note^ pig« 70).— >'<1 ha?« airirfd at the of utf- 
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This B6 Sahal wma the son of an Im&m, and a powerful, 
cleTer, and acoomplished man ; but malignity (shardrai) and 
ill-temper were predominant in hie nature. And there is no 
changing what Gh>d has made.'* On account of his malignity he 
had no friend. He was always on the alert, and if the great and 
glorious king was angry with a servant, and directed him to be 
beaten or bastinadoed, this man would jump up from a comer, 
seise the opportunity, add to the beating, and aggravate the pain 
of the unhappy man. Then he would boast that he had paid out 
such a one. When he did (anything of this sort) he looked on 
and enjoyed it.^ Wise men knew that he was not what he pro- 
fessed to be ; they shook their heads and secretly laughed, and 
said he was not such a man. But he could not humble my 
U9tdd^ notwithstanding all the arts he used against him. He 
was never successful against him, because the destiny of God did 
not accord with his schemes. Besides, Bd Nasr had been a man 
of great discretion during the reign of Amir Mabmdd, and he had 
never acted dishonestly towards his master, but he was careful 
to please the Sult&n Mas'dd in all things, because be knew 
that he would succeed his &ther on the throne. It was just the 
reverse with Hasnak, who was wholly devoted to Mahmud, and 
always obliged and pleased him, but often offended the prince ; 
and did and said things which his equals would not endure; 
how then could a king! The same was the case with Ja’&r 
Barmaid, whose finnily held the post of Wazir in the time of 
Hfminu-r Rashid, and the result of their conduct was the same 
as befel this minister. Servants and officera should keep control 
over their tongues when speaking .to their masters, because it is 
impossible for foxes to face lions. 

Bd Suhal, in rank, wealth, and manliness, was like a mere 

sad I dioald uk m behoTit ne now. In tht BacnUou wbieb I tm mom 
goiBg te gite, I dull mention a topio <m which I may he pNjndiced, and the 
readwi of thie compilation will «y,; Shame ea thia old man, nay, 1 ISmt they 
may eenanre and repiroaeh me ihr it] 

* j **4** 
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drop by the side of Amir Haenak, and in point of abiUtj he 
held a very different rank. He was gnilty of many tyrannieal 
actions as I have before mentioned in this history, and the 
following is an instance. He said to 'Abdds, “ Tell yonr lord that 
all that I do is in obedience to my master's order ; if hereafter 
the throne devolves upon him he mnst canse Hasnak to be 
executed." 

When the Sultdn became king, Hasnak mounted the seaffirld. 
Bat who was Bd Snhal, and the like of Bd Snhid that Hasnak 
should at last feel the effects of his malevolence and injnstiee. 
A king should never shat his eyes against three things, viz., dis- 
turbances in the country, divulging of secrets, and opposition. 
God save us from wickedness ! 

When Hasnak was brought from Bust to Hirdt, Bd Suhal 
Zauzani placed him in charge of his servant, ’All B&iz. 
Hasnak suffered all kinds of indignities, whidi could not be 
avenged, and for which no satis&ction could be made. On this 
account all people uttered reproaches against Bd Suhal, saying, 
A man does not strike one who is beaten and fidlen j the man is 
is he who acts according to the words — “Meny accompanies 
power." The Almighty, whose name is glorious, says, ** Those 
who restrain their anger, and who are merdfiil towards men ; 
and God will reward the beneficent." 

When Amir Mas’dd marched from Hirdt towards Balkh, 'All 
Rdfz carried Hasnak there as a prisoner, and treated him with great 
rigour and indignity ; yet I privately heard fiwm 'All's own lips 
that it would have been much worse for Hasnak if he ('All) had 
carried out a tenth part of what Bd Suhal had ordered, but mneh 
had been omitted. He (Bd Suhal) stopped in Balkh, and. insti- 
gated rile Amir to put Hasnak to death. The Amir was very 
gentle and generous, and he told this to his trusty 'Abdds, — One 
day after the dMth of Hasnak I heard firom my v$tdd that the Amir 
told Bd Suhal he must have some reason and jnstification fiir 
destroying this man. Bd Suhal sud, " What greater reason can 
there be than this, — that he is a Karmatian, and that he recrived 
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ft khtt’ftt frona .ihe Egjptifttu, ftrbidi diapleftsed K&dir Bi-lltli, 4h« 
oommftnder of the fiuthfiil, ftnd induced him to reject the letter 
of Amir Mfthmdd. He still speaks continuftlljr about this. 
Your Majesty must remember that at Niush&pdr an ambassador 
came from the Khalif and brought a flag and a khil'at. But what 
was the mandate about this matter! The injunctions of tiie 
Khalif in this behalf must be obserred.” The Amir said, “I will 
not hesitate in this case." After this, ’Abdds who was much 
against Bd Sulud, told my tutor that when Bd Suhal importuned 
him much in the matter, the Amir ono day desired Khwdja 
Ahmad Hasan, as he was departing from the palace, to remain 
alone in his court because he had a message to send him through 
’Abdds. The Khwdja obeyed, and the Amir called ’Abdds and 
said — ** Tell Khwdja Ahmad that he knows the history of Hasnak, 
how in the time of the late king, my father, he (Hasnak) had 
given me several causes of ofience, and when the Sultdn departed 
this life, what great efforts he made in behalf of my brother. 
Still he did not go to him. As the Almighty has given me the 
throne and country with such ease, it is right that I should 
accept the excuses of. the guilty and not trouble myself with the 
past. But with respect to this man they say that he reerived 
a robe from the Egyptians to the annoyance of the Khalif, the 
commander of the fiuthful, who was displeesed and tore the letter 
of my &ther. It is also said that the ambassador who came to 
Naididpdr bringing a letter, a flag and robe, was chaiged with 
the message that Hasnak was a Karmatian, and should be pat 
to death. I heard this in Haishdpdr, but do not remember wdl 
What does the Khwdja think and say about this matter." When 
this message was delivered the Khwdja reflected for a long time 
and then asked, *' What has been done to Bd Suhal Zautanl by 
Hasnak, that he makes such ^orts to died his blood." I ('Abdds) 
replied, " I do not know well, but I have heard this much — ^that 
one day he went on foot wearing a coarse garment to the house 
of Hasnak while the latter was minister. A porter insulted ‘him 
and threw him down." The Khwdja said, ** 0 holy €k>d I why 
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shoald he cherish sach hatred in his mind.” He then directed 
me to speak thus to his Majesty — “ At the time I was detained 
in the fort of Kdlinjar an attempt was made to destroy my lift, 
hut the Almighty preserved me. I then vowed and swore never 
to speak a word, right or wrong, in the matter of shedding any 
one’s blood. At the time Hasnak came to Balkh, after his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, we marched towards M&war&n-n Nahr, and visited 
it with Kadar Eh&n. After our return I was left in Ghazni. I 
do (not) know what happened to Hasnak, nor what the late king 
said to the Ehalif. Bd Nasr Miehk&n knows the facts, and he 
should be adked. The Amir our lord is sovereign, and it is for 
him to order. If it be proved that Hasnak is a Eanqatian, 
I will not say a word as to his death, although he has bad 
his own designs in this troublesome matter which now engages 
me. I have told you my thoughts, that he may not have any- 
thing to speak against me. I am averse to shedding the blood 
of any man ; but still I must not withhold my counsel from the 
king, for I should act dishonestly (in advising) that neither his 
nor any one else’s blood should be shed, although the spilling of 
blood is assuredly no child’s play.” When I took this reply, the 
king remained thinking for a long while ; and then said, “ Tell 
the Khwija to issue such orders as may be proper.” The 
Khwija rose up and went towards tho office. On the Way he 
said to me, “ 'Abdds, do what you can to induce his Majesty not 
to shed Hasnak's blood, because it will bring inftmy on him.” 
I said, Very good,” and returned and communicated the same 
to the Sultin. But fiste was on the watch and accomplished 
its object. 

After this (the Sult&n) consulted with my u»tid, who told me 
what passed in the conference. The Amir asked about Hasnak 
and then about ^e matter of the Khalif, and wanted to know 
what was his opinion about the religion and belief of this man, 
and of his receiving a robe from the Egyptians. Bd Nasr stood 
np and related before him the whole account of Hasnak, his gomg 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, his retumhig n'd Medina and W4dia-1 
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Kara on the waj to Syriay hie receiyhig the khiPat from the 
E^gyptiane and the necessity of the act ; his changing his route 
to Mdsal and not going back to Baghdad ; and the Ehalirs thinking 
that perhaps he had been ordered to do so by the Amir Mahmdd. 
All this was stated in full detail. The Amir ad^ed how 
• Hasnak was in &ult in the matter. Had he come through the 
desert he would have caused the death of many people. B6 Nasr 
replied, ** It would have been so. But such representations were ' 
made to the Ehalif as made him very angry and disturbed, so 
that he called Hasnak a Karmatian. Much correspondence 
passed about the matter, and the late king being greatly annoyed 
and vexed, said, one day; ^ Write to this doting old Khalif, that 
out of regard to the 'Abbdsides 1 have meddled with all the 
world. I am hunting for the Kannatians, and whenever one is 
found who is proved to be so, he is impaled. If it were estab- 
lished that Hasnak is a Karmatian, the commander of the fkith- 
ful would soon learn what had happened to him. But I have 
brought him up and he stands on an equality with my sons and 
my brothers. If he is a Karmatian, so am I also.' (He said 
this though) it was not becoming in a king. I (Bd Nasr) came 
into the minister's office and wrote adetter in the style in which 
servants address their masters. After much consideration it was 
determined that the robe which Hasnak had received, and the 
presents which the Egyptians had sent to Amfr Mahmdd, should 
be sent with a messenger to Baghdad to be burnt there. When the 
messenger returned, the Amir asked in what place the robe and 
the present were consumed, because he was sorry that Haiinak 
had been called a Karmatian by the Khalif. Kotwithstandihg 
this, the suspicion and bigotry of the Khidif increased tmore and 
more, but secretly not openly, until at length Amir Mahmud re- 
ceived the Farmdn. 1 have related the whole of what had passed" 
(said my ustdd). The Amfr answered, ** Yes, I understand it." 
Even after this B& Sahal did not desist from his object. 

On Tuesday, the 7th of Safar, when the Oourt broke up, the 
king ordered the Khwdja to sit in his Court (tdram) because 
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Hunak waa to be brought there, with the judges and aasenon,* 
that a bond in favour of the Amir niight be taken from him 
for all things he had purchased and brought with him. T^e 
Khw4ja obeyed and went into the Court. All the Ehw&jas, 
the principal men, and ministers of the State, Ehwdja Bd-1 
K&sim Easir (though he had been dismissed), Bu Suhal 
Zauzani, and Bu Suhal Hamaduni came there. The wise 
Amir also sent there the commander>in-chief of the army, 
and Nasr Ehalaf, the E&zis of Balkh, nobles, learned men, 
lawyers, just men, ' religions men, and all who were renowned 
and famous were present, and took notes. When this assembly 
was convened, I Bu-1 Fazl and other people sat out of the 
ooDrt>hall, in shops, expecting to see Hasnak ; and after a 
while he appeared unshackled. He wore a coat of some blackish 
colour, a vest, an upper garment, an exceedingly white shirt, a 
Naish&pdr turban, and a new pair of Mikkili IxMts on his 
foet, and his hair was smoothed down and hidden under the 
turban, ex.cept a few locks which were visible. The governor of 
the prison was with him, and *Ali B&iz and many soldiers from 
every band (dasU), and they took him into the Court. He was 
there till near the time of mid-day prayer; and then he was 
brought out and taken again to the prison. He was followed 
by the E&zis, and the lawyers. I heard two persons con- 
versing and asking each other what could have brought Ehw&ja 
Bu Suhal to this act, for it would bring disgrace upon himself. 
Afterwards, Ehw&ja Ahmad came out with the chief men, and 
went to his hotase. Nasr Ehalaf was my friend ; I asked him 
what passed there. He said : When Hasnidc came in, the Ehw&ja 
rose up, and when he showed him this respect, all the others, 
whether they liked it or not, did the same. Bd Suhal Zauzani 
could not control his anger, albeit he stood up, though not quite 
straight, and kept muttering to himself in his rage. Ehw&ja 
Ahmad^d, “In- all things there is imperfoction; he is greatly 
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ftllen '” ' (P) Althoagh Ehw&j» Amir Hasnak desired to ait before 
the Kbw&ja, yet be did not allow him. He made me and 
Kbwija B6>1 E&eim Easir and Bfi Nasr Mishk&n sit on hia 
right band; for although Bd-1 Edaim Easir had been dismissed 
from his office yet his reputation was very great. Bd Suhal sat 
on the left of the Elhwdja, and this offended him still more deeply. 
The great Ehw&ja turned his face towards Hasnak and asked 
him how he was, and how he passed his time ! He replied, “ I 
hare reason to be thankful.” The Ehwdja said, “Do not be 
broken-hearted. Such accidents often befall mankind ; you must 
submit to whatever his Majesty commands, for while life re- 
mains in the body, there are a bundled thousand hopes of hap- 
piness and comfort.” 

Bd Suhal now recovered himself, and ezclmmed, “ Who shall 
reconcile our lord to this dog of a Earmatian, who must be 
gibbeted as ordered by the commander of the ftithfuL” The 
Ehw&ja looked angrily at B4 Suhal, and Hasnak exclaimed, 
“Who this dog is I do not know; but all the world knows to 
what fiimily I belong, and what state, grandeur, and luxury have 
■been mine. I have enjoyed this world, I have directed its 
affiurs, but the end of man is death ; and if the destroying angel 
has now approached me, no one can withstand him — ^whether the 
gibbet or any other be the appointed means. I am not greater 
thai^ Im&m Husain 'Ali. The Ehw&ja who tells me this, and 
has called me a dog* once stood at my door. The charge of 
beii^ a Earmatian is more applicable to him than to me — for it 
is well known that I do not understand such things.” B& Suhal s 
bile was stirred; he called out and was about to abuse him, 
but the Ehw&ja restrained him, and said, “ Is no respect due to 
this assembly of the Sult&n in which we are sitting P We are 
called to settle the question, and shall soon finish it. This man 
has been five or six months in your hands; do what you like.” Bfi 
Suhal wis silent, and ^ke not a word till the assembly broke up. 

' A«a jo] 
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Two bonds were written out on behalf of the king, which 
contained an inventoiy of all the chattels and estates of Hasnak. 
The name of each estate was read out to him, and he agreed to 
sell them of his own pleasure and free will at the prices set upon 
them, and accept the money. All the people affixed their signa- 
tures as witnesses. The Chief Judge affixed his seal to them, 
and 80 did the other Kizia one after the other in their turns. 
When this was done, Hasnak was told to retire. He looked at the 
Ehw&ja, and exclaimed, May the life of the great Ehw&ja be 
prolonged ! In the time of Sultan Mahmud and by his instruc- 
tions I ridiculed the Ehw&ja ; it was a fault, but I had no help 
but to obey. The post of Wazir was given to roe, though it was 
no place for me. Still I formed no design against the Khw&ja, 
and I always favoured his people. I committed a filult, con- 
tinued he, and deserve whatever punishment my Lord may order. 
But the all-merciful master will not reject me. I am weary of 
life. Some care ought to be .taken of my family and children, 
and the Ehw&ja must forgive me.” He burst into tears, and 
all those who were present pitied him. The Ehw&ja’s eyes 
filled with tears, and he said, You are forgiven, but you must 
not be so dejected, for happiness is still possible. I have con- 
sidered and I accept it of the Almighty, that if he is doomed I 
I will take care of his family.” 

After this Hasnak rose up, and the Ehw&ja and the other 
people also rose. When all had gone away, the Ehw&ja greatly 
censured Bu Suhal, who earnestly beggod to be excused, saying 
that he could not suppress bis anger. An account of this assem- 
bly was given to the Amir by the governor of the city and the 
lawyers. The Amir sent for Bu Suhal and reprimanded him 
sharply, saying, Granting that you thirst for this man’s blood, 
still respect and honour is due to the assembly of my minister.” 
Bu Suhal said, I remembered the impudence which he exhibited 
to my Lord at Hir&t, in the reign of Amir Mahmud, and so I 
could not restrain myself and deal tenderly with him.” 

.And I learnt from ’Amid 'Abdii-r Razz&k that on the night 
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preceding the day on which Hasnak was executed, Bu Suhal went 
to ’Abdn-r Bazz&k’s father at the time of the night prayer, and 
when he was asked why he had come, he replied, I will not leave 
you until you go to sleep, lest you should write to the Sult&n 
interceding for Hasnak. He was told that a letter had already 
been written, but that he had effected Hasnak’s ruin, and had 
acted very badly. 

That day and night preparations were made for Hasnak's 
public execution. Two men were dressed up as messengers 
«*oming from Baghd&d, bearing a letter from the Khalif to the 
effect that Hasnak, the Karmatian, should be executed and stoned, 
so that no one else in contempt of the Khalif might dare to 
wear the khil’at of the Egyptian and lead pilgrims to Egypt. 
-When everything was ready, the next morning, on Wednesday, 
two days before the last day of Safar, Amir Mas**ud mounted 
his horM, intending to go out hunting for three days, with his 
courtiers, attendants, and singers. He ordered the governor of 
the town to put up a scaffold by the side of tiie mosque of 
Balkh, below the city. People repaired to the place. Bu Suhal 
Zauzani rode to the gibbet and there stood overlooking it. Horse- 
men and foot soldiers were sent to bring Hasnak. When he 
was carried through the ’Ashik&n B&z&r and had reached the 
centre of the city, Mikail, who was riding, pushed his horse 
in front of him, called him names and abused him. Hasnak did 
not look at him, nor give him any reply. But all people 
cursed him for this disgraceful act, and for the abuse he had 
uttered. The respectable people could not, however, say what 
• ought to be done to this Mik&il. But after Hasnak ’s death he 
took the sister of Aykz for his wife, and he suffered great mis- 
fortunes and endured many hardships. He still lives, eng;iged 
in devotion and in reading the Kur&n. W^en a friend mis- 
behaves what is the good of dilating about it? 

Hasnak was brought to the foot of the scaffold. May God 
save us from a disgraceful death ! The two messengers who 
were declared to have come from Baghdad were stationed there, 
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and they whose busiuess it was were reading the Kar4n. Hasnak 
was ordered to put off his clothes. He fastened the string of his 
trowsers and tied up his drawers. He took off his coat and shirt 
and threw them away, and there he stood* naked with only his 
turban and trousers on, and his hands clasped together. His 
body was as white as silver, and his face like hundreds of thou- 
sands of pictures. All men were crying with grief. An iron 
helmet and visor was brought, which had been purposely made 
small, so that it did not cover his face and head^ Men cried 
aloud for his head and face to be covered, that they might not 
be battered by the stones, because his head was to be sent to the 
Ehalif at Baghdad. Hasnak was held in this state, and his lips 
kept moving, repeating something, until a larger helmet was 
brought. At this juncture, Ahmad, the keeper of the wardrobe, 
came riding and, looking at Hasnak, delivered this message. 
His Majesty says, This is your own wish, for you desired me 
to bring you to the scaffold whenever I became king. I wished 
to have mercy on you, but the Commander of the Faithful has 
written, that you have become a Karmatian, and by bis order you 
are led to the scaffold.^ Hasnak made no reply whatever. After 
this his head and face were covered with the large helmet that 
was just brought They then spoke to him, but he gave no 
reply, aud did not heed them. Every one exclaimed. Are you 
not ashamed to slay such a man upon the scaffold ? A great 
uproar was just about to commence, when the horsemen moved 
hastily towards the populace, and repressed the noise. Hasnak 
was then taken to the gibbet and led to the spot, and placed on 
that steed on which he had never sat before. The executioner 
fiuBtened him tight, and the robes hung down. It was proclaimed 
that he was to be stoned, but nobody touched a stone. All were 
bitterly crying, particularly the Naish&purians. At last a parcel 
of vagabonds were hired with money to throw stonee ; but the man 
was already dead, for the executioner had cast the rope round bis 
neck and had suffocated him. This was the end of Hasnak, his life 
and story. May Ood be merciful to him ! He used to say, Let 
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tbe prayers of the Naish&pfirians be made for roe, bat they were 
not niade.^ If he did take the land and water of the Muham- 
madans by violence, neither land nor water remained with him, 
and all the slaves, the estates, and goods, and silver and gold, 
and valuables were of no use to him. Ho departed, and those 
people who laid this plot have also pursued the same path. May 
God's mercy be upon them all ! This story affords a striking 
warning, that the causes of disputes and quarrels on account of 
the vanities of this world should be set aside. Foolish is the 
man who sets his heart on this world, for it bestowetb a gift and 
taketh it away again harshly. 

When all was done, Bu Suhal and the others retired from the 
scaffold, and Hasnak was left alone as be came alone from the 
womb of his mother. Afterwards I heard from Bu-1 Hasan 
Jazili, who was a friend of mine, and one of the associates of Bu 
Suhal, that he was in Bu Suhars society one day when he was 
drinking wine. It was a goodly assembly, and many servants 
were waiting, and melodious lingers were present. By his order 
the head of Hasnak was brought in unknown to the guests, 
placed in a dish with a cover over it. Ho then said. Some fresh 
wine has been brought in ; let us partake of it. All cried. Let 
us have some.' He ordered it to be brought forward, and at a 
little distance the cover was removed from the vessel. All were 
shocked when they saw the head of Hasnak. Tbe narrator of 
the story fainted, but Bu Suhal Zauzaui laughed, and threw away 
some wine which he happened to have in his band. The head 
was then removed. Another day, my informant continued, when 
there was nobody else present, I reproached him seriously ; but 
he said, 0 Abd-l Hasan ! you are a chicken-hearted fellow — ^this 
is the right way of dealing with the heads of our enemies. These 
facts became generally known, and all men condemned and cursed 
him. 

The day on which Hasnak was led to the .scaffold, my wiid 
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Bu Nasr did not break his fast, and was exceedingly sorrowful 
and pensive ; I had never seen him before in such a state. He 
exclaimed. What hope is left P The same was the case with 
Khw&ja Ahmad, who did not go to his office that day. Hasnak 
remained seven years on the gibbet. His feet dropped off and 
his corpse entirely dried up, so that not a remnant of him was 
left to be. taken down and buried in the usual way — no one 
knew where his head was or where his body. His mother waa* 
woman of great courage. I was told that his death was con- 
cealed from her for two or three months, and when she did hear 
of it she did not weep as women usually do ; but she cried aloud 
with such anguish that those who were present shed tears of 
blood. She then exclaimed, What a fortune was my son’s! a 
king like Mahmtid gave him this world, and one like Mas’ud the 
next ! She made great mourning for her son, and every wise 
man who heard of it approved, and it was all proper. 

One of the poets of Naish&pdr composed an elegy upon his 
death, which I call to memory : — 

‘‘ They cut off the head of him who was the head of heads, 

The ornament of his country, the crown of the age. 

Whether he was Earmatian, Jew, or infidel, 

’Twas hard to pass from the throne to the scaffold.^’ 


Capture of 'All Ariydruk, the Hajih and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of India^ and. the circumstances which hefel him from 
this time till his Execution at Ohor. May Ood be merciful 
to him 

I have already given an account of Ariy&ruk, commander of 
the army of Hindust&n, how presumptuous he grew, even in the 
time of Amir Mahmdd, and how, when he was arraigned* in the 
reign of Muhammad, he did not submit. In these days the 
great Ehw&ja, Ahmad Hasan, with great cleverness allured him 
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from HindttBt&n, and when he saw him he told the Amir that if he 
valued Hindust&n, Ariy&ruk ought not to be there. The coming 
of Ariy&ruk every day into the court with so many retainers and 
arrogant followers along with Gh&zi, the commander-in-chief of 
the army, was offensive to the Amir. T.he officers of his fiither 
Mahmud’s time looked with disgust upon their arrogance and 
superciliousness. And as this was the case with every one, there 
was no person to give one -word of advice to these two grandees, 
Ariy&ruk and Gh&zi.^ It was observed that these two generals 
had two clever, wise, and experienced men to conduct their house- 
hold affairs, and it was clear that little could be done by Sa'id, 
a mere money changer, and others like him — mere servants of 
little worth, and no position. These Turks did just as these men 
prescribed, without considering the result or the possibility 
of evil befalling them. They had no experience, and although 
personally they were daring and ready, and their goods and effects 
ample, yet they had no knowledge of household management, 
and made no distinction between to-day and to-morrow. What 
defence had they against mishaps ? 

When the Mahmudians perceived this, and found an opening 
by which they might assail them, they conspired together to 
ruin the generals, and to involve them in trouble and danger. 
This was one of their plans. 'Abdus, by direction of the Amir, 
inveigled the stewards of the two generals to come secretly to the 
Amir's council. The Amir was very gracious to them, held out 
prospects of promotion, and directed them to reckon the very 
breaths of their masters, and to tell every thing that passed to 
’Abd&s, who was to report it to him. These two despicable base 
persons were gained over by the favour shown to them, the 
like of which they had never dreamed of They did not know 
that when their masters should be cast down they would he 

> [The whole of thie pesiege is confheed end ambiguous, and there are omiastons 
in Morley's edition of the text, which make it more so. In Sir H. Elliot’s MS. the 
words ** He said to his wasir in priTate,” hare been crossed out ; but these wprda, 
or others equivalent, are necessary, as tiie passage is clearly conversational, not 
narrative.] 
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** viler than the dust — lower than the ground.*” How were they 
to know this ! they were not scholars, and had never read books. 
They set about their business ; and whatever passed, right or 
wrong, they observed and reported to 'Abdus. From what the 
Am(r heard, his heart and mind became disgusted with Ariy&ruk ; 
Gh&zl also was somewhat depreciated in his eyes. The Mah- 
mddians became bolder in their statements ; and as the king 
listened and attended to all they had to say on the matter, they 
persevered in their conspiracy, and determined first to effect the 
downfall of Ariy&ruk, for when he had fallen, and Gli&zi 
remained alone, it would be possible to overthrow him also. 
The Mahmudians once got information that these two servants, 
while in their cups, had boasted that they were servants of the 
king, and that they had been corrupted. So they began to 
flatter them and to make them presents, and they held out to 
them the prospect of being employed in some important duties by 
the Sult4n, if their masters were disgraced. Another difiBculty 
was that Gh&zf, the general of the army, was a very cunning 
fellow,^ so that Iblis himself (may the curse of God be upon 
hiooi !) could not weave his toils over him. He had never drunk 
wine, but when all his work was finished and his object gained he 
took to drinking. When the Amir was told of this, he gave wine 
to both the generals. Wine is a great evil, and when drinking 
is carried to excess, one can do as one pleases with the wine- 
bibber and excessive drinker. Gh&zi being commander of the 
army also began to lavish favours upon the soldiers, and kept 
every day one division of it at his house, to which he gave wine 
and presents. Ariy&ruk and Gh&zi were frequently the guests of 
each other. In their parties, when wine had taken effect, the 
chief men used to praise them in the Turkish language, and used 
to call the great H&jib Bilkfitigin an eunuch ; 'All D&ya an old 
woman ; Bagtaghdi, the commander of the guards {ghulam) of 
the palace, blind and lame ; and similarly they derided and re* 
viled everybody. 

groat cucumber."] 
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I hoard from 'Abdu-IIah,. who after the downfall of the two 
generals, was manager of the affairs of Bagtaghdi, that one day 
the king did not hold his court, but drank wine. Ghazi returned 
home with Ariy&ruk.and they took many persons with them, and 
all sat down to drink. The commander, Bagtaghdi, secretly sent 
me to Bilk&tigin and 'Ali, with this message, These two con- 
ceited persons exceed all bounds ; if you deem it expedient, ride 
out with twenty guardsmen on pretence of going a hunting ” 
This was done, that he, with Abu ‘‘Abdu-llah and some guards, 
might meet him and consult about the plans to be adopted.' He 
(Bilk&tigin) approved and said he would go on toward « JVIanjur&n 
until the commander should arrive. They all mounted and rode 
on. Bagtaghdi also mounted and took me with him. He also took 
hawks, panthers, and every requisite with him. When we had 
gone two parasangs, these three persons stood bn a rising ground 
with their three stewards, viz., myself, Bu Ahmad Takalki, who 
was steward to the great H&jib, and Amirak, deputy of 'All ; 
and they sent away the guards with the falconers hunting, and 
we six persons remained there. The chiefs conversed with each 
other, and for a while expressed their disappointment at the 
Amir, on account of the ascendancy of these two generals. Bag- 
taghdi observed, **It is very surprising, for in the palace of 
Mahmud there was no one of less repute than these two per- 
sons, thousands of times they have kissed the ground before me; 
still they have both turned out hardy and brave. Gh&zi is the 
most artful of the artful {Kurbvze az kurbuzdn)^ but Ariy&ruk is 
an ass of asses. Amir Mahrn&d promoted them and placed them 
in a high ' position, so that they are become nobles. Gh&zi 
rendered a very meritorious service to our Sult&n in Naishap&r, 
and thus he obtained this high rank. Although the Sult&n 
dislikes Ariy&ruk and likes Gh&zi, yet when they drink wine and 
carouse familiarly we may divert his mind from the latter also. 
But it will be no use to attempt anything against Gh&zi until 
Ariy&ruk falls. They are held together by a single tie, and both 
will fall together: we shall then be delivered from their annoyance.'’ 
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The great H&jib and ’Ah' said, ‘‘Some drink must be concocted, 
or some one must bo sent openly to kill Ariy&ruk.” General 
Bagtaghdi said, “ Both these plans are worthless, and will not 
succeed. We shall be disgraced and they will acquire greater 
stability. The best plan is for us to abstain from such schemes, 
and to make a show of friendship to them ; we may then 
employ certain persons to tell tales of them, and to exaggerate 
what the Turks and these two generals say, and to spread it 
abroad. We shall then see liow far matters will go.” They so 
determined. The guards and falconers returned, bringing much 
game, and as the day was far advanced, the hunting-boxes were 
opened and they partook of food — servants, guards, inferiors and 
all. They then returned, and, in accordance with their resolu- 
tion, the}*^ busied themselves about those two persons. 

Some days passed. The king was incensed with Ariy4ruk, 
and secretly designed to arrest him. He complained of him 
to the minister, saying, that matter.* had reached such a pitch 
that Ghazi was getting spoilt by him. No king could endure 
such things. It wms not right for generals cf the army to 
be disobedient, and for children to exhibit such boldness. It 
was indispensably necessary to arrest him, because Ghazi would 
then come to a right understanding. What had the Khw&ja to 
say to this 1 

The Khwaja considered awhile, and then said, “ May my 
lord's life be prolonged. 1 have taken an oath not to fail of my 
duty in any case concerning the prosperity of the country. The 
duty of commanding an army is very difficult and delicate, and 
it is entrusted to the king. .May it please His Majesty to 
excuse his slave from pronouncing an opinion in this particular 
matter, and to do what may seem to him right, for if I should 
say anything about this affair, it might seem inappropriate to 
his Majesty, and cause him to be displeased with me.” 

The Amir answered, “ Khw&ja, you are my khalifa, and the 
most trusted of all my servants. I must of nece.ssity conduit 
you in such affairs, and you must give me your advice according 
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to your knowledge. I will listen to it, and after pondering over 
it to myself, whatever seems to be reasonable, I will direct to be 
done/’ The Khw&ja replied, *^Now I cannot say anything. 
What I expressed with respect to Ariy&ruk on a former occasion 
was advice applicable to Hindustan. This man had there acted 
tyrannically and rashly. He had acquired a great name in that 
country, but spoiled it. The late king summoned him, but he 
was tardy and remiss in obeying, and made frivolous excuses. 
Neither did he attend when Amir Muhammad called him, for he 
answered that Anur Mas’dd was heir-apparent of his father, but 
that if Mas^'ud would acquiesce in the succession of his brother and 
not march from ’Ir&k to Ghazni, then he would come to pay his 
allegiance. When he heard your name and I told him what I had 
to say, he came with me hither. Up to this time I have never 
heard that he has been guilty of any presumption or disobedience 
worthy of notice. It is a very simple matter to make a great dis- 
play with boundless means, and to drink wine without permission 
with Gh&zi and the Turks. In one interview I will set him 
right, so that you need not speak one word about the matter. 
Your Majesty^ dominions have been extended, and useful men 
are required. It will be long before you find one like Ariy&ruk. 
I have said what occurs to me, but it is for you to command.” 

The Amir said, ** I understand. It is just as you say. But 
you must keep this matter secret, and we will consider it more 
carefully The Khw&ja expressed his obedience and retired. 

The Mahmudians did’ not desist from their representations, 
but went so far as to insinuate to the Amir that Ariy&ruk had 
grown suspicious,— he had proposed to Gh&zi that they should 
raise a disturbance, and if they did not meet with support to 
take their departure. More than this the greater part of the 
army was willing to obey Ariy&ruk. 

The Amir one day held a Court, and all men assembled. 
When the Court broke up, he said, ** Do not go away, but stay 
and we will take some wine.” The great Khw&ja, the 'Ariz, 
and the Dkwdn also sat down, and the dishes were brought in : 
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one was placed before the Amir on his throne, one before Amir 
Gh&zi and Ariy&ruk, one before the 'Ariz Ru Suhal Zauzani and 
Bu Nasr Mishk&n, and one before the officers of these two 
persons (Ariyaruk and Ghazi). Aku-1 Kasini Kasir was sitting 
there like the courtiers. Various dishes were ordered and 
were brought in. When these great men had dined, they arose 
and came back into the court-hall {tdram), and there sat and 
washed their hands. The great Khwaja praised both the generals 
and spoke very graciously. They said Our lord is always kind 
and gracious, and we are ready to sacrifice our lives in his service; 
but people have produced anxiety in our minds, and we do not 
know what to do.'*' The Khwaja observed, This is absurd, and 
is a vain fancy which you must banish from your minds. Wait 
a little till I am at leisure ; I will then call for you."' So he 
went in alone, and seeking a private interview with the king, he 
brought up this matter, and begged that they might again 
receive the royal regard, but it was for his Majesty to decide. 
The Amir answered, understand and then he called all the 
party back again, The minstrels came and began to play. 
Pleasure was at its height, and everything went on merrily. 
When, the time of the first prayer arrived, the Amir made a sign 
to the singers and they kept silence. He then turned towards 
the minister and said, I have hitherto observed, as I ought, 
the obligations I owe to these two generals. As to Gh&zi, he 
rendered me a service at Naishapur which no man of the army 
I had with me did, and he came from Ghaznin. And when 
Ariy&ruk heard that I had reached Balkh, he hastened thither 
with the Ehw&ja and tendered his services. 1 hear that some 
people are jealous of them, mid speak ill of them and make their 
minds perplexed. They must not be alarmed, but must place 
full reliance in my words, for I will not listen to what anyone 
ntky say against them." The Khwaja observed, ‘‘Nothing now 
remains ta.be said, for what greater favour can there be than that 
which has been expressed by His Majesty’s words." Both the 
generals kissed the ground and the throne also, and returning to 
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their places sat down very happy. The Amir ordered two fine 
garments to be brought, both wrought with goM, with two sword- 
beits set with jewels, said to be of the value of fifty thousand 
dinars each. He again called them both forward, and ordered 
them to put on the garments and fasten them. The A mir placed 
the sword-belt round their necks with his own hands. They 
then kissed his hand, the throne, and the ground, and having 
returned to their places they sat down, and itfterwards departed. 
All the dignitaries of the Court went away with them to their 
own abodes. To-day, it was my, Bu Fazl’s, turn of service, and 
all this I witnessed and noted down in the calendar of the year. 

After they had gone away the Amir ordered two golden cups 
with bottles of wine, plates of sweetmeats, and vases of flowers to 
be prepared. He directed one of his courtiers, Bu-1 Hasan 
Karkhi, to go to Ohdzi, saying that these things should be 
carried after him, and that three singers should accompany him. 
He also instructed him ta tell Ghizi that he had left the Court 
too early, and that he must nqw drink wine with his companions 
and listen to the minstrels. Three singers accordingly went 
with Bii-1 Hasan, and the porters carried the things. Muzaffar, 
a courtier, was ordered to go with the three singers, and with 
the same kind of presents to Ariyiruk. The Khwaja made many 
remarks, and said what he deemed right on* the subject. About 
the time of afternoon prayer he returned home, the others also 
took their leave. The Amir was there till about evening, and 
then he rose up and went into the palace. 

The MahmfidianS'Were much grieved by what had just passed^ 
Neither they nor any one else knew what the future would bring 
forth. Time spake with an eloquent tongue, but no one regarded. 

The two courtiers went to the generals with those things and 
the singers. The generals expressed their obligations, and when 
the message of the Sult&n was delivered to them they drank the 
wine with pleasure and rejoiced greatly. When they became elated 
with wine, they gave to (each of) the royal messengers* a horsp 
a saddle inlaid with gold, a robe, some silver, and a Turkish 
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slave, and sent them away delighted. In the same manner they 
rewarded the singers with garments and silver, and sent them 
away. Ghazi then went to sleep, but Ariy&ruk had the habit 
that when he once sat down to drink he would continue boozing 
for three or four entire days. This time he drank for two days, 
rejoicing over the favour which had been shown to them. The 
king held his Court again the next morning, and the commander 
of the army, Ghazi, came with a different air and great display. 
When he sat down the Amir asked him why Ariy&ruk had not 
also come. Gh&zi replied, It is his habit to drink successively 
for three or four days, and he will especially do so now in his 
delight and gratification.” The king smiled and said. We must 
also drink to-day, so we will send some one for Ariy&ruk. Gh&zi 
kissed the ground and wished to retire, but he bade him remain, 
and they began to drink. The Amir commanded the attendance 
of Amirak Sipah-dar Khumm&rchi, who also used to drink, and 
for whom Ariy&ruk had great friendship. Amir Mahmud had sent 
this man to Ariy&ruk in Hind with a message for him to come 
to Court, and he returned in the month in which (Mahmud) 
died as I have before stated. Amirak came before the Amir, 
who said to him ** Take fifty flagons of wine to H&jib Ariy&- 
ruk and stay with him, as he is a great friend of yours, until 
he gets drunk and goes to sleep ; tell him also that I excuse his 
attendance at Court, and that he is to drink according to his 
wont.'' Amirak went and found that Ariy&ruk had become like a 
ball.^ He was rambling about in the garden and drinking wine 
and the singers were singing. The message was delivered to 
him, on which he kissed the ground and wept much. He gave 
much wealth to Amirak and the porters. The latter returned, 
but Amirak remained with him. The General Ghdzi remained 
in the same place with the king till the next morning, when he 

1 [sjkA Qoi-khudan^ according to the dictionariea, cigniftea *'to 

;>lace the head on the kneea, to watch narrowly,'* the text would rather aeem to mean 

^tleia u a ball that ia toued about."} 
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returned home taking several militaiy officers and H&jibs, and 
there sat down to drink. That day he gave away immense 
riches in din&rs and dirams in cash^ horaes, clothes, and slaves. 
Ariy&ruk, as he was wont, continued dozing and rousing up, 
sipping soup and again drinking wine, without knowing in the 
least what he was doing. That day and night, and the day after 
it, he never ceased. The king did not hold his Court next morn- 
ing, but was prepared to arrest Ariy&ruk. He came out and sat 
on a green (Jchazrd) close to the minister's office. We were in 
the office. Somebody secretly went and brought accounts of 
Ariy&ruk. When noon arrived, ’Abdus came and whispered sdhie- 
thing in the ear of Bu Nasr Mishk&n, who rose up and ordered the 
writers to leave, because the garden was to be cleared. With the 
exception of myself all rose up and went away. Me he privately 
told to send his horse back to his house and to seat myself at the 
portico of the office, for there was something important to be 
done. I was to carefully ascertain all that passed, and then como 
to him. I undertook to do so, and he went away. The minister, 
the ’Ariz, and all the other people also left. Baktagin H&jib, 
son-in-law of ’Ali D&ya came into the portico and went to the 
king. He was there only for a minute {saat) an4 returned. 
The king called Muht&j, chief of the guards, and said something 
to him privately. He went away, and returned with five hundred 
soldiers completely armed from every division, and sent them 
into the garden where they were to sit concealed. The Hindu 
officers also came, bringing with them three hundred soldiers, and 
they also were posted in the garden. One of the chamberlains 
and a general went to Ariy&ruk and told him that the Sult&n was 
enjoying his wine, and invited him to join him. Some people 
had also been sent to invite General Gh&zi. Me (Ariy&ruk) 
was in such a state of drunkenness that he could not use his 
hands and feet. He. said, ** How can I go in this condition, and 
what shall I be able to do Amirak, stjpdA-ddr, whom the king 
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bad trusted said, May the geueral’s life be prolonged, tlie king’s 
order must be obeyed, and you must attend the Court. When 
be sees you in this state, he will excuse you and send you back. 
But it will be very bad for you if you don't go ; and remarks 
will be made upon you.” He also made Ariyaruk’s h^ib^ Altuti- 
gin' eecond him, and say that the general must of course go. 
So Ariy&ruk called for garment, stockings, and cap, put them on, 
and summoned a large number of guards fghuldm) and two 
hundred soldiers. Amirak said to his hdjtb^ ^^This is bad; he is 
going to drink wine. Ten guards (ghuldm) with shields and 
a hundred soldiers are suflScient.” So he sent the other 
soldiers back, and Ariy&ruk himself knew nothing of what 
was passing in the world. When he reached the court, H&jib 
Baktigin advanced, and the captain of the guards made him 
alight, and they walked before him to the court-house, where 
they made him sit down. Ariy&ruk, after a moment, stood 
up and said, I am drunk, and can do nothing, I must go 
back.” Baktagin told him it was improper to go away 
without permission, and that they were going to inform the 
king. So he mt down in the portico, and I, Bd-l FazI, was 
looking at him. He called H&ji, water carrier, who came 
and put a pitcher of water before him. He put his hand 
in, took out the ice and ate it. Baktagin said, ** Brother, thie 
is wrong. You are a general, and yet you are eating ice here in 
the portico ; go into the court and do there what you like.'* So 
he went in. If he had not been drunk, and they had wanted to 
take him, they would have found it a difficult matter. While 
he was seated in the inner apartment, fifty brave soldiers, on 
hearing the signal, suddenly rushed in. Baktagin also entered 
and took Ariy&ruk in his arms. The soldiers camo up on both 
sides and held him so that be could not move in the least. He 
cried out to Baktagin, brother, you coward! Waa it for 
this purpose that you brought me heref* Other slaves came 
and pulled off the boots from his feet. In each boot there were 
■ [Yurio'iiil/ wriUca “ jlUaiairStigin ” nd " Ahdbttigin."] 
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two daggers.^ Mobtij also came, and heavy chains were brought 
which were put round his legs. His coat was also taken off, and 
in it some poison was found, and also some charms. They were 
all taken away, and he was carried out. Fifty soldiers sur- 
rounded him, and other men rushed and seized his horse and trap- 
pings and his guards. The head of his escort with three g[uards 
escaped. The other guards seized their arms and got upon a roof, 
and a great tumult arose. The Amir was engaged with Baktagin 
in securing Ariy4ruk, and people had run to Bagtaghdi, the chief 
H&jib Bilk&tigin, and the officers of the army, to tell them what 
was going on, and to summon them. They were all mounted 
ready. The guards and attendants of Ariy&ruk, seeing him thus 
bound, made a great outcry, and, collecting together, went towards 
his house. Numerous other horsemen of all classes also joined 
them, and a great and obstinate strife arose. Amir 'Abdds was 
sent to Ariy&ruk’s paHy to say, Ariy&ruk was a self-con- 
ceited man and a hard master. To-day it has been deemed 
expedient to suppress him. We are your masters, do not act 
like children ; give up the strife, for it is clear you are too few to 
resist. You will all be slain in an instant, and Ariyaruk will 
gain nothing by it. If you restrain yourselves you shall be 
suitably rewarded.*’ To the commander of these people a friendly 
and comforting message was sent. When "Abdus delivered the 
message, it acted like water thrown on fire — the leader and the 
guards kissed the ground and the tumult instantly subsided. 
The house was attached and seals were affixed to the doors ; 
night fell, and no one would have said he had ever been there. 
I returned and related to my preceptor all that I had seen. Then 
I said my night prayers. Ariyaruk was taken froni the Court 
to Khunduz, and after ten days he was sent to Ghazni, and given 
into the charge of Bd 'Ali Kotw&l, who according to orders kept 
him some time in the fort, so secretly that nobody knew* that 
he had been dismissed. Afterwards he was sent to Bu-1 Hasan 
Ehalaf in Ghor, who kept him in some place there. Here ends 
his story. 

^ Worn u Hiahlanden wear their knifes. 
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I will now relate according to my own information what waa 
his end and how he was slain. He was captured in Balkh, on 
Wednesday, the 19th of Rabi’u-l Awwal a.ii. 422 (March 1031). 
On the day after his arrest, the Amir sent to his house, Piroa 
Wazin Kh&dim, Bu Sa’id Mushrif, who still survives and lives at 
the Kandi inn, who had not then obtained the rank of a Mushrif 
but was one of the grandees of the Court, and was known by 
the name of E&zi Khusru Hasan ; Bu-1 Hasan 'Abdu-l Jalil, 
and Bd Nasr Mustaufi (commander of a detachment). They 
also brought with them the MusUufi and steward of Ariydmk 
(whom they had caught), and opened the doors. They appro- 
priated immense wealth, and reported that there vras much pro- 
perty in Hindustin. Three days were occupied in the work of 
completing an inventory of all that belonged to Ariyaruk, and it 
was taken to the court. His best slaves were made captives, 
those of the second order were given to Ohdzi, the commander, 
and the king's attendants. Bd-1 Hasan 'Abdu-l Jalil, and Bd 
Sa'id Mushrif . were ordered to go to Hindustdn to fetch the 
property of Ariy&ruk. They proceeded with great speed, but 
before Ariydruk was captured, officers had been hastily de- 
spatched . thither with letters directing that Ariy&mk’s party 
should be carefully watched. 

Ghdzi came to the Court the day after the seizure of Ariy&mk, 
greatly troubled and alarmed. He was admitted, and when the 
court broke up, the Amir privately observed to the minister and 
Ghdzi that “ the conduct of this man (Ariy&ruk) was very difc 
ferent from that of my other servants. He had grown dis- 
obedient and had become so arrogant in the time of my firther, 
that he shed much innocent blood. The reporters of the news 
dared not expose his conduct, they were aMd of their lives, 
because he had taken possession of the roads and nobody could 
pass without his permission. He did not come from 
when he was summoned by my ffither, and would never co me. 
If coercive measures were taken against him he used to create 
a great disturbance. The Khw&ja showed great sdmitiHm io 
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eontriTing to bring him here. Such a eeryant is of no use. I 
haye spoken thus that the commander-in-chirf may not entertain 
any fear in his mind from what has just passed. His case is quite 
different. Different also was the serrice he rendered me at the 
time I was in Ispahan when I started from thence to SJiurdsdn.” 
He kissed the ground and said» I am your slaye, and I should 
eyen consider it an honour if the king were to make me keeper 
of his stable. The power of command is his and he well knows 
eyeiy one’s worth.” The Khw4ja also B]M>ke a few appropriate 
words to the same effect about Ariy&ruk, and for the comfort of 
Ghizi. He said what he thought suitable, and then they retired. 
Both the Khw&jas^ sat with him in the court-room, and he called 
my preceptor, Bu Nasr, who told them all the acts of hardship 
and injustice which were committed by Ariydruk as they had been 
reported by his enemies. Ghdzi was surprised and said, **Of 
course it is on no account proper to set him free.” Bd Nasr went 
in and reported this to the king and brought satis&etoiy answers 
from him. Both these nobles spoke pleasant things to each other; 
so Oh&Ki was much gratified and retired. I heard Bd Nasr 
state that Khwlya Ahmad said ** This Turk is yery suspicious, 
for he is very cunning and sly {kurbuz o ddhi)^ and these things 
will be all stored up in his memory. But alas ! for a man like 
Ariydruk who might conquer another region besides Hindustan, 
and for whom I would be surety. The king has heard enough 
about him and will not release him. He (the king) will ruin 
eyery thing.. Ghdzi also will fall; Mark my words.’’ He then 
arose and went into his office, yery disturbed in mind. And 
this old wolf said,* There is a conspiracy of the men of Mahmud’s 
and Mas’ud’s time, and they are prosecuting their des^s. God 
grant it may end well. * 
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Account of an Inundation at Ohazni. — Mahmid Warrdk and 

hit 8on».^ 

On Saturday, the 9th of Rajah, between this morning and 
afternoon prayers, there were some slight showers which sufficed 
to wet the ground. Some herdsmen were encamped in the diy 
bed of the Ghazni river with their droves of cattle. Although 
they were told to decamp, as in the event of a flood they would 
be in danger, tliey would not listen, till at last, when the rain 
fell heavier, they began to take their departure, but slowly, and 
removed toward the wall near the suburb of the ironmongers, 
where they sought shelter and rest, but were again at fault. In 
another direction, where the stream flows by AfghAn<i!'.&la, there 
were several of the Royal mules stabled. Trees extended from 
the stream as far as the walls, and the stable keepers rused 
mounds of dung and other refuse to protect themselves against 
the flood, but without any efiect, for they were direct in the path 
of the flood. Our propbet Muhammad says, (God's mercy be on 
him !) “ Defend us from the two dumb and the two deaf," 

meaning thereby water and firo. 

The bridge which stood at that time was a massive structure, 
supported by strong buttresses. The top was securely covered, 
and on each side of the roadway, there was a row of shops, just 
as there is now. When, in consequence of the flood, the bridge 
was so destroyed that no one could pass over it, that holy per- 
sonage (Amir Mas’ud) God’s menty on him ! constructed the 
present bridge, of one arch, of such excellence and beauty, that 
may he be long remembered for his goodness and humanity ! 

At the time of afternoon prayers the bridge was in such a state 
as no one ever remembered, and when about one wateli of the 
night had passed, such a flood came, that the oldest inhabitants 
agreed that they had never seen the like. Many trees, tom up 
by the roots, came rushing down towards the bridge. The cattle 
and the mules endeavoured to save their lives, but the flood 

■ [This extract vu translated b/ Sir M. JBUiot Pzgt$ SIS to 31S of the Text] 
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carriod many of them down ; and as the waterway of the bridge 
was narrow, it was impossible that trees and animals together 
could pass through it at the same time. They filled up the 
arches, so that eren the water could not escape through them. 
Then the water rose over the roadway, and carried away ereiy- 
thing, like a dispersed army, and entering the Bazars reached ae 
far as the Bankers' quarters, and did a great deal of injury. 

What showed the great force of the water more than anything 
else was, that it carried away the bridge from its foundations, 
with all its shops. It carried away many caravanserais in its 
way, destroyed the bazars, and came rushing in a flood against 
the old fort, which stood then as it stood before the time of 
Ya'kub Lais, whose brother, 'Hmru, built this city and fort of 
Ghaznin. 

All these matters the learned Mahmfid Warr&k has de- 
scribed most excellently in the history which he wrote in the 
year 450 h. He composed a history of several thousand years, 
ending with 409 H. As he ended there, I determined to con- 
tinue his history from th^ period. This Mahmfid Warrfik is 
a true and faithful historian. 1 have seen ten or fifteen of his 
excellent compositions on every subject, and 1 intended to write 
something in his praise, but when his sons heard of it, they 
exclaimed and said, ^^are not we, his sons, able to write an ae-* 
count of him, that you should undertake it, as you have declared 
your intention of doing? Let it alone^" Being helpless, I 
abandoned my intention. 

This inundation did so much injury that there is no computing 
it. The next day, men stood on each side of the river looking on. 
About twelve o’clock the flood began to abate. But for several 
days there was no bridge, and men found it difficult to pass from 
this side to that and from that side to this, until the bridge was 
again mended. I have heard from several Z&wali^ narrators that, 
after the subsidence of the flood, many wretched sufferers found 
gold, silver, and garments that the water had swept away, and 
1 Of ZtbulisUa, or the couatiy about Ghasnl. 
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Ood Almighty knows what the destitute did not meet with from 
his goodness. 

The Amir returned from his hunting ground to the Sadhaz&r^ 
garden, on Saturday the 16 th of Bajab, and remained there seven 
^ys^ pleasuring and drinking. 


Ahmad Nidltigln appointed Ootemor of Hindustan} 

The Amir, addressing the Khw&ja, said, Hindustan must not 
be left without a governor, but who is to be sent there T' He 
answered, You, my lord, know all the servants and you must 
have thought about the person to be appointed. The office is 
very important and honourable. When Ariy&ruk was there he 
kept up great state, and now a man ought to be sent of the same 
dignity. Although under the authority of your Majesty matters 
may go on well, still a trained and experienced general is required.^ 
The Amir smd, I have fixed my heart upon Ahmad Ni&ltigin, 
though he has not been trained under generals ; he was treasurer 
to my father, and accompanied him in all his journeys. He 
studied and knew the ways and habits of the late king.” The 
ELhw&ja remained thinking for a while.’ He had an ill feeling 
towards this man, because he had formed many designs when he, 
the Khw&ja, was discharging the fine imposed upon him.^ Ah- 
mad had also purchased his goods at the very lowest prices. But 
the Khw&ja had been restrained, and had never taken revenge, 
until the present time when bo had directed that a reckoning 
should be held with him. His excesses were searched out and 
close calculations were made so that money might be exacted 
from him. But the king had now selected him, and so the 
Khw£ja wished to cure the wound of hia heart. The Khw&ja 

^ Literally 100,000 — from ita containing aa many ahruba or Sowan. 
s [Page 323 to 329 of the Text.] 

* [The whole of the following paaaage ia rery ohaenre and donbtfuL] 

« [Harley's editioB says jb ^ ^ 4s 

words ^ Jte More the rerb.] 
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also was very inimical to Kazi Sbiria B44 Hasan ’’All, because 
Amir MahmM had often said in his usual way, “How long 
shall I bear with the airs of this Ahmad, he is not so ifidis- 
pensable, for there are other persons fit for the offico of Wazir. 
For example, there is one, K4zi Shiriz." Now this K&zf 
Shirfiz did not possess, even one-tenth part of the abilities of 
that great man (the Khwdja). But kings say what they like, 
and no one can argue with them. At all events in this counsel 
the Ehw&ja deemed it allowable to set a great man like Ahmad 
Ni&ltigin against Kdzi Shiriz, as the latter might thus be dis* 
graced. He replied, “ May my lord's life be prolonged, it is a 
very good selection, and there is no one so fit as Ahmad. But 
promises must be taken from him on oath, and his son must be 
left here with other sureties." The Amir coinaded, and directed 
the Khw&ja to send for Ahmad to tell him all that was proper 
and to do what was needful. The Khwija came into the minis- 
ter's office and called for Ahmad, who was terribly afraid he 
might have to suffer another punishment. However, he came. 
The Ehwdja made him sit down and said to him, ** Don't you 
know that you have to render several years' account, and that I 
am bound by oath to do my utmost in the king's business. 
Your demeanour must not such as to aggrieve me, and I must 
not take such proceedings as to irritate you. When a king lias 
determined upon a matter, nothing remmns for his servants but 
to give counsel and show kindness (to each other)." Ahmad 
kissed the ground and^ said, “ I can in nowise consider, this as 
difficult, for 1 have not seen the king to-day, nor have I seen 
him for years. We servants must agree with what the kinjg 
orders, and with what you, the great Khw&ja, considers best.'' 
'The minister observed, “The Sult&n consulted with me in 
private to-day on different topics, of wliich thd most important 
was that of Hindust&n. He said, ^ There is a man there like 
K&si Shir&z, who wears a soldier's garment, but who is no com- 
mander. A general is needed there, one of renown and dignity 
to lead the forces and to exact tribute. It is the E&zi's 
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busiuess to carry on civil afiaits and collect the revenue, but the 
general at his. convenience makes war, takes tribute, seizes 
upon elephants, and chastises the refractory Hindds."* The 
Khw&ja continued — “ When I said to him 'Your Majesty knows 
the merits of all your servants, whom do you choose for the duty?' 
he replied, * I have fixed my mind upon Ahmad NiMtigin,' and 
I saw he had a very hjgh opinion of you. 1 also spoke what I 
knew regarding your bravery and experience. He directed me 
to send for you to acquaint you with his majesty’s will and to 
arrange matters. What have you to say about it ?*' Ahmad 
kissed the ground, rose up and said, “ I have no words to express 
my thanks for this favour, nor do I think myself deserving of 
it ; but I will perform the duty which may be assigned to me to 
Uie best of my power.'’ So all was settled, and neither kindness 
nor counsel was wanting. The Khw&ja gladdened him and 
praised him, and sent him away. He then called Muzaffar, 
chief of the royal attendants, told him all that had passed, 
and directed him to request the Amir to order a khil’at to be 
prepared, more magnificent than that which was granted to 
Ariy&ruk, the late governor of Hiudustfin, and that Bu Nasr 
Mishkin should write out the royal diploma for him, and get it 
impressed with the royal signet, so that at the time of granting 
the robe all the necessary orders might be given to him to enable 
him to assume his command at once, and enter on his expedition 
in time. Muzafiar went and delivered the message. The king 
gave the. order, and a robe of honour was prepared for Ahmad, 
together with kettle-drums, flags, and all things usually given to 
generals of the army. 

On Sunday, the second of Sha’bin, of this year, the A.mir 
ordered Ahmad Niiltigin to be taken to the wardrobe and he 
was invested with the khil'at. It was very splendid: first 
came the golden girdle, which was of the value of one thousand 
kinis, and with it was also given a cap with two points, whicli 
was also prepared at the expense 6t the same sum. He observed 
the ceremonials of respect, and the Amir received him graciously ; 
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hr then returned home with great honour. People offered him 
presents according to custom. The next day he again came to 
the Court. The Aniir held a private consultation with the great 
Kliw&ja and Ehw&ja Bu Nasr, Secretary of State; Ahmad was 
also called, and he received orders from the king's own tongue. 
From thence they came into the court-hall, and all three sat 
there alone. The Royal diploma and the articles and agree- 
ment^ were written out, and both the papers were duly sealed. 
They were taken to Ahmad, and the writings and a solemn oath 
were put before him. He took the oath according to custom, 
and put his signature to it. Then the papers' were ^'howu to the 
king, and given into the charge of the record keeper. 

The Khw&ja said to Ahmad, *Hhat self-sufficient fellow of 
Shirdz wislies the generals to be under his command, and when 
he had to deal with such a weak man as 'Abdu-llah Karatigin, he 
governed all. On hearing the name of Ariydruk he knew that 
a than who had teeth was coming ; he wished to have a revenue- 
collector and and an accountant-general sent there, so Abu-1 Path 
and Damaghani were sent with Abii-1 Faraj Kirm&ni, but they 
could not cope with Ariy&ruk. However, what happened to 
Ariy&ruk happened in cons )quence of his conducting matters for 
his own benefit; but you who are a general, must act according to 
the articles and your agreement. You must not say anything to 
any person respecting the political or revenue matters, so that no 
one's word may be heard against you, but you must perform all the 
duties of a commander, so that that fellow may not be able to 
put his hand upon your sinews and drag you down. Bu-1 Easiin 
Bd-1 Hakam, the superintendent of thb news carriers, a most 
confidential officer, reports in due time all that occurs, and the 
imperial and ministerial orders are regularly sent to him. You 
two persons must not give trouble to the Court. What you 
have to write to me you must state in full detail, that a distinct 
reply may be sent. His majesty deems it advisable to send 

' and below ^ 
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with you some of the Dailuni chiefs, such as Bii Nasr Taif&r and 
others, in order that they may be at a disUmee from the Court, 
because th^ are strangers ; he also sends some others of whom 
apprehensions are entertained, such as Bd Nasr Bdmidni, brother 
of the Prince of Balkh and nephew of the chief of Sarkhas ; also 
some refractoiy slaves who have committed many disloyal actions, 
which have been proved i^nst them. Th^ are to be set at 
liberty and some assistance is to be given to them, so that it may 
appear that they belong to your army. Yon must take them 
all with you and treat them very kindly and well. But, of course, 
none of them must be allowed to go beyond the river Ghuidrdhai* 
without the king's order, or without your knowledge and per- 
mission. Whenever you march on an expedition you must take 
these people with you, and you must be carefiil not to let them 
mingle with the army of Lahore and not allow them to drink 
wine or play at chaugdn. You must keep spies and observers 
to watch them, and this is a duty which must in no case be 
neglected. Injunctions also will br> sent to Bd-l K&sim Bd-l 
Hakam to give you a helping hard, and to do everything that 
may be necessary in this matter. In other affairs he is to act 
under the orders of the Court, and in accordance with the royal 
mandate and the conditions of his appointment. What you 
have just beard are the secret orders of the king, and you must 
not divulge them. When you reach the station you must report 
all circumstances which occur, also what reliance is to be placed 
on each individual, and whether he acts upon the royal orders 
which he has received,” 

Ahmad Nidltigin said, “I will do all this, so that no hi^ 
may be done.” Then he retired. Close at his heels the Khwdja 
sent him a message by Hasan, his Hdjib, to say that his Majesty 
had directed that his .(Nidltigin’s) son was to remain behind, 
though he wofild no doubt take with him his wife and children 
who lived in privacy. The son was to bo left at home under the 
care of a tutor, a friend and a confidential person, in order that 
^ [The Chiai^ lee Yol. 1. «3.] 
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the filther might, feel himself more at liberty. Tliis was an 
arrangement made by his Majesty out of regard to Ahmad, for 
ho did not wish to see his son associating with the body guards. 
The E3iw&ja added, I was ashamed to tell you this, for it is 
not right to require a pledge from you ; but although the Sult&n has 
not given a distinct order about it, yet the conditions and the cus- 
toms must not be departed from. I have no option, but to look 
after 4 II the affairs of the country, great and small, and to protect 
the interest of you and the like of you.’’ Ahmad answered, I 
am obedient and think it best both now and henceforth to do 
that which the great Khwaja approves and directs/' He gave 
a handsome present to the H&jib and dismissed him. He also 
made proper arrangements for his son. His equipment as a 
general, retinue, arms, guards, and everything else he carefully 
prepared in the manner which he had seen and had learnt to be 
the rule in such cases. When all was done he got leave to set 
out. 

On Saturday, five days before the end of Sha'b&n, the king 
rode and came to the desert of Shabah&r with many attendants 
and riding under a canopy on an elephant. He stopped there, 
and Ahmad Ni&ltigiu came before him, dressed in a red garment, 
and paid his respects. A very fine calvacade, many armed men, 
military officers, the Dailamis, and others, who were placed 
under his command, passed by. They were followed by one 
hundred and thirty royal slaves whom the Amir had set free, 
who carried their letters of freedom, and delivered them to him. 
These were under three of the king’s own officers, and had with 
them three flags, bearing the device of a lion and spears, according 
to the fashion of royal slaves. After them came kettle drums, 
and the* banners of Ahmad of red cloth and with gilded balls on 
their tops, accompanied by seventy-five slaves, richly caparisoned 
camels and dromedaries, ’f he king Bind, Ahmad, rejoice, and 
be happy; be careful to understand the value of this favour* 
Keep my image ever before your eyes and do good service, so 
that you may attain to greater honour." He promised to do all 
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that could bo required of a servant, and saluted. The horso of 
the commander of the army of Hindustan was called for; and he 
mounted and rode away. 

In the end, this Ahmad NSaltigin was ruined ; he turned 
away from the the path of rectitude, and took a crooked, course, 
as I shall have to relate in the proper place. 

Ahmad Nidltigin at Benares} 

In this summer [424 u., 1033 a.d.] another event took place 
in which Ahmad Ni&ltigin, the commander of Hindustan, was 
concerned. A certain man was driven to rebellion by tyranny, 
and this was the cause of the rise of disturbances in Khur&san, 
and of the Turkom&ns and Saljukians becoming powerful, accord- 
ing to the decree of God, whose name is glorious. There is a 
cause for everything. The great Ktiwaja, Ahmad Hasan, was 
badly disposed towards this Ahmad, for the reason we have before 
stated, that is, he had formed designs against the Khw&ja^s goods 
and effects, at the time when he was involved in law troubles. 
The Khwdja was also at variance with Kazi Shirdz, because 
Amir Mahmud had often declared him to be fit for the ofiSce of 
Wazir. Ahmad Hasan, at the time of dispatching Ahmad 
Nidltigin on the command to Hindust&n, had instructed him to 
be watchful against Kdzi Shirdz, saying, you are by the Sult&n's 
order appointed generalissimo in Hindust&n, and the Kdzi has no 
control over you. Let him not cast his spell over you and bring 
you under his control. Ahmad Ni&ltigin went boldly and 
proudly ; he did not heed the K&zi in the least in his duties of 
commander. This Ahmad was a bold man. He was called the 
alter ego^ of Amir Mahmud, and well knew the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. People used to tell stories about his 
mother, his birth, and Amir Mahm&d. There was certainly a 
friendly relation between that king and his mother, — but God 
knows the truth. This man thoroughly understood the affairs 

> [Paj^c 495 to 497 of the Text.] 

* lit. '* the ineese," or m we have it in the «'ulgar ton^ic, ** the ipit."] 
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Uid habits of Amir Mahmdd, by asaoeiation and converse with 
him. When he reached Hipdnst&n, he Impt sereral sturdy 
slaves, and had a fine equipage and retinue. A difference took 
place between him and Sizi Shir&z With respect to the command 
of the army. The E&zi said, ** The command ought to be given 
to ’Abdu-llah Eardtigin, as was expressed in his farm&u.” Ah- 
mad protested he would not agree to anything of the kind, 
saying, ** The Sultdn conferred this office on me, and I am iii 
all respects better and greater than 'Abdu-llah : he and others 
must march under my banners." The matter went veiy far. 
The army of Lahore and the warriors sided with Ahmad ; tuod he 
with his followers irritated the Efizi, and formed a plan of going 
to some distant place. The Efizi sent messengers complaining 
of him, who reached Bust just as we were about to go toward 
Hir&t and Naishapur. Amir Mas'fid asked the great Khw&ja, 
Ahmad Hasan, what he thought most advisable, and he replied, 

Ahmad Ni&ltigin is a fitter person to be general than anyone 
else. An answer must be written to the E&zi that his business 
is to manage the revenue, and that he has nothing to do with 
the command or with the army. AAniad must himself do what 
he ought to do, and take the revenue and the tribute from the 
Thfikurs, go on expeditions and bring large sums into the 
treasury. There is a proverb — * There must be no contention 
between the door and the house.' " 

The Amir approved of this, and an answer was written to the 
above effect. Ahmad Ni&ltigin w&s much encouraged, because 
the Ehw&ja wrote to inform him of what Efizi Shirfiz had written, 
and what reply had been sent. He marched out with his 
warriors and the army of Lahore, and exacted ample tribute fix>m 
the Thfiikurs. He rossed the river Ganges and went down the 
left bank. Unexpectedly (ua-ffti/i) he arrived at a city which is 
called Ban&ras, and which belonged to the territory of Gang. 
Never had a Muhamma<laa army reached this place. The city 
was two ^Kirasangs square, and contained plenty of water. The 
army could only remain there from morning to mid-day prayer 
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because of the peril. The markets of the drapersp pertumen, and 
jewellers, were plundered, but it was impossible to do more. The 
people of the army became rich, for they all carried off gold, 
silrer, perfumes, and jewels, and got back in safety. 

The E&zi, on the achievement of this great succesa, was likely 
to go mad. He speedily sent messengers, who reached us in 
Naish&pur and represented that Ahmad N(&itigin had taken im- 
men3o riches from the Th&kurs and tributaries. Enormous 
wealth had been obtained, but Ahmad had concealed the greater 
portion of it, and had sent only a little to the Court. The E&zi 
went on to say that ** his confidential agents had secretly accom- 
panied Ahmad, who knew not of their presence. Sonic accountants 
and the chief of the couriers were ulso there, and these had kept 
an account of all that he had exacted. This account he had now 
sent for the information of his Majesty, without the knowledge 
of that base dishonest man. Ahmad had also clandestinely sent 
men to Turkistan vid Banjhir (PanjshirP) to procure Turkish 
slaves for him. That up to this time about seventy slaves 
{hdftad 0 and) had been brought and others were expected. That 
he had made all the Turkom&ns who were there his friends, and 
they were disaffected; what his intentions are nobody knows, 
but he calls himself son of Mahmud. Your slaves have duti- 
fully given the information. Your Majesty's will is supreme.” 

These letters took effect on the Amiris heart, and produced a 
deep impression. He ordered my instructor, Bd Nasr, to keep 
the matter secret, and let no one be informed of it. Bearers of 
good tidings also soon arrived, and brought letters from Ahmad 
Nfditigin, Governor of Hindust&n and general of the army, 
reporting the news of the conquest of Benares, which was a very 
great achievement, and by which the armj had become rich. 
Immense wealth had been obtained, and tribute Had been exacted 
from the Th&kurs. Several elephants had also been taken. His 
Majesty’s servants wrote these letters from Indar-dar-bandi,^ 

^ flttis is tils rsedisg of Morlsy's odiUon. Sir TT. EUiiii*s MSS. bste liidsr«bodl.] 
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and were returning towards Lahore very happy : what had passed 
they had reported.^ 

Tilak the Sindh appointed Oeneral.^ 

One day the Amir went to the garden of Sadhaz&ra with the 
intention of staying there a week, and all necessary furniture was 
taken. In this interval letters were constantly arriving with the 
information of Ahmad Nidltigin having reached Lahore with the 
Turkom&ns, and that numerous turbulent felLws of Lahore, from 
all classes of people, had flocked around him, and that if his pro- 
ceedings were not soon taken notice of, tho affair would reach an 
awkward length, for his power and dignity were increasing every 
day. The Amir, in the garden of Sadhaz&ra, convened a 
private council of the commander-in-chief and the generals and 
ofRcera of the army,^ and asked their opinions as to what ought 
to be done in order to extinguish the fire of this rebellious general 
so tliat their hearts might be relieved of all concern on his ac- 
count. The commander-in-chief said, ^^When one runs away 
from Ahmad there cannot be much honour left, but whatever 
general is sent against him, ho will have enough to do, for there 
is a strong force at Lahore. If my lord orders me to go, I can 
set out in a week, although the weather is very hot.” Tho Amir 
observed, It is wrong and impossible for you to go on such an 
insignificant duty, because there are disturbances in Ehurds&n, 
and insurrections have also broken out in Khatl&n and Tukhfi- 
ristan. Our minister has gone there and he is sufiScient, yet 
as the autumn has passed, it is expedient for me to march to Bust 
or Balkh, and you must accompany my standard. We will 
send a general, to Sind it may be.” The commander-in-chief 
said, It is for my lord to order, the generals and officers are 
present here in your council, and others are at tho court ; whom 
do you order to go.” Tilak Hindu said, May my lord's life 

> [Here occun the Imeuna mentioned in the Bibliographical notice at page 64.] 

* [Page 600 to 603 of the Text.] 

* rKhwftja Ahmad, the wu aherat on a journey.] 
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be prolonged ! Be pleased to let me go and perform this service 
that I may make some return for &vour8 received and obligations 
incurred. Besides, I am a native of HindusUn, the weather is 
hot, and I can travel in that country with greater ease. If your 
liigh wisdom deems me fit for this service, I will not fail.'' The 
Amir admired him for the readiness he thus showed ; and asked 
those who were present for their opinions. They replied, he was a 
isinous man and was fit for any duty, for he had a sword, equip- 
ments, and men, and as he had received the royal favour he 
might accomplish the object. The Amir told his councillors to 
retire and leave him to consider about it. So they left. The 
Amir said to his private councillors, ^‘None of these officers have 
their hearts in the business, and in fact they have not exhibited 
their wonted devotion. So Tilak, perhaps, felt ashamed and 
stepped forward." The Amir sent a Persian secretary to Tilak, 
secretly, with many kind messages, saying, am fully alive to 
what you have said and have promised to perform, but the people 
around me did not at all like it. You have shamed them all, 
and your words shall be proved true, for to-morrow you shall 
be named for the service. 1 will do whatever is possible in this 
matter, and I will give you much money, a strong force, and 
everything necessary, so that the work may be accomplished by 
your hands, and the insurrection may >e put down without any 
thanks or obligations to these p^ple. You shall be raised to 
higher rank ; for these people do not at all like that I should 
exalt a man, but wish me to remain always dependent on them, 
though they do nothing. They have been greatly annoyed at 
yom* exaltation, Now you must be resolute in doing what you 
have said. The fault has been committed : it was manifest in 
their talk and observations ; and what is passed cann ot be re- 
called." Tilak kissed tlie ground, and said, If this undertaking 
were beyond the powers of your slave, he would not have 
ventured to speak with such boldness before your majesty and 
the assembly ; what I have sought for in this matter I will 
accomplish. I will draw up a plan for the approval of his 
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Majesty ; and I will soon set forth and overthrow that rebel/* 
The Persian came back and related all this. The Amir highly 
approved it, and ordered the writing to be sent in. The secre- 
tary devoted himself with all his heart to the execution of this 
mission, and laid before his Majesty the detailed statement which 
Tilak had drawn up of his designs. The Amir then gave power 
to Tilak to do whatever he deemed proper, after passing Baz- 
ghurak^ for securing the allegiance of the Hindus. He also sent 
a message by the Persian to the Secretary of .State, directing 
him to draw up a farman and letters in behalf of Tilak. It was 
customary with Bu Nasr to write in very hyperbolical language’ 
on all matters that he was directed to pen by the Amir himself, 
because he was afraid that the responsibility might fall upon him. 
What was to be written was drafted. The ministers of the 
Court considered it a foolish proceeding— or as the Arab proverb 
says A shot without a shooter.** 

This man (Tifak) was the cause of the death of Ahmad Ni&lti- 
gin, as I will mention in its proper place. But first I must 
recount the history of this Tilak, showing what his origin was 
and how he attained to this rank. Many advantages attend the 
writing of such matters. 

Account of TUak of Hind,^ 

This Tilak was the son of a barber, but he was handsome in 
face and appearance, and had an eloquent tongue. He wrote an 
excellent hand, both in Hindi and Persian. He had lived a 
long time in Kashmir, where he studied and acquired some 
proficiency in dissimulation, amours, and witchcraft. From 
thence he came to Kazi Shiraz B6-1 Hasan, who was captivated 
by him, for every great man who saw him was enamoured of 
him. • • • ♦ The K&zi restrained him from going any- 

where else; but Tilak contrived by stratagem to have his 

> [See Vol. I. p. 49.] 

* (•W 


* [Page sea to 606.] 
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ease, and tlie iniquity of which the Kill was capable, reported 
to the great Kfaw&ja Ahmad Hasan (May God be pleased with 
him). There was ill-feeiing between the Khw&ja and the K4z{« 
The Khw4ja sent royal orders with , three peonp, and to the 
great disgust of the E&zi they brought Tilak to the court. 
Ehw&ja Ahmad Hasan heard what he had to say, saw the way 
clear before him, and took measures to hare the matter brought 
to the notice of Amir Mahmud in such a manner that he did 
not know the Ehw&ja had contrived the means. The Amir 
ordered the Ehw&ja to hear Tilak’s complaint, and the Eazi fell 
into great difficulty. 

After this event Tilak became one of the great confidants of 
the Ehw&ja. He was made his secretary and interpreter be- 
tween him and the Hindus.^ Thus he acquired great influence* 
in the minister’s court, where I, says Bu-1 Fazl, used to see 
him standing before the Eiiw&ja, doing the duties of a secretary 
and interpreter, and carrying and bringing messages, and manag- 
ing difficult aflairs. When that trouble fell on the Ehw&ja, 
which I have before mentioned, Amir Mahmud called together 
his servants and secretaries, in order that he might appoint the 
most clever to offices in his court. Tilak met with his approval, 
and was associated as interpreter ^ with Bahr&m. He was a 
young man and a clever speaker^ Amir Mahmud wanted such 
persons. His fortune thus improved. Secretly he rendered 
valuable services to Sult&n Mas’ud, that is, he brought all the 
Hindu Eators and many outsiders under his rule,* and he ob- 
tained honour from such a great king as Mahm&d. 

When Sli&li Mas'ud arrived in Balkh from Hir&t and the 
affairs of the country were settled, Sundar, the general of the 
Hindus, was not in his place. He therefore promoted Tilak, 

> [The text hai the words hamehundn birhdl' Miwdn^i md, <Mike Birhil in 
our Court/* These words, unless they mil bear some other ioterpretation, would 
aeem to apply to Akbar*! officer Birbol, and if so they most be an interpolation of a 
later date.] 

Prinsejp, Vol. 1. p. 317.] 
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and granted him a gold embroidered robe, hung a jewelled neck- 
lace of gold r^und his neck, and placed an army under him. Thus 
ho obtained the name of man. A tent and an umbrella were 
also given to him. Kettle drums were beaten at his quarters, 
according to the custom of the Hindu chiefs, and banners with 
gilded tops were granted. Fortune befriended him ; he was 
elevated to such a degree as to sit among the nobles in the 
privy councils, and, as I have said, he was employed in impor- 
tant duties, until at length he undertook the command against 
Ahmad Nikltigin. His luck and fortune aided him, and carried 
him through. The Arabs say, There is a cause for eveiy- 
thing, and men must seek it.*’ Wise men do not wonder at such 
facts, because nobody is born great — men become such. But it 
is important that they should leave a good name behind. This 
Tilak soon became a man, and had excellent qualities. All the 
time he lived he sustained ho injuiy on account of being the 
son of a barber. But if with such a character, wisdom, and 
spirit, he had been of good extraction, he would have been 
better, for nobility and talents are both very agreeable. But 
nobility is good for nothing, if learning, propriety and spirit 
are wanting. 


The rehellim of Ahmad Nidltigin in Hinditstdn.^ 

In the middle of this month (Ramazin H. 425; July, 1033) 
letters were received from Lahore (Laliur), stating that Ahmad 
Ni&Itigin had arrived there with several men ; that Eazi Shir&z, 
with all his counsellors, had entered the fort of Maiidk&kiir;^ that 
there was perpetual fighting, and that the whole neighbourhood 
was in a state of turmoil and agitation. The Amir became ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful, because his mind was troubled from three 

1 [Pngcfi 523, 524. This and all the following Extracts from Baihaki were trans- 
lated b) Sir 11. Elliot himself.] 

s Two copies concur in this reading; a third omits the first syllable. [See Vel. i. 
pp. 62 and 530.] 
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different sources, viz. the Turkoiu&ns of ’Ir&k, Eliwarizm, and 
Laliorc, as 1 have already described. * * * On Tuesday, 

tlic ’fd was celebrated, when the Amir (God be satisfied with 
him !) directed tiiat great preparations should be made, and 
ordeml trays of food to be set down, witli wine, in order that the 
officers .lud men might regale themselves, which they did, and 
departed drunk. 

The Amir also sat down to drink wine with his companions, 
when, in- the niuldlo of his happiness, while he was fully oecupied 
with every kind of pleasure, a very important despatch was re- 
ceived from Lahore, stating that Ahmad Ni&ltigin had taken th(^ 
fort; but it was reported that Tilak Hindu had collected a 
powerful army from every detachment and quarter, and was 
advancing in that direction; that the heart of tliat vile rebel 
was quaking withiu him, and that there was a space of only two 
lot between the two armies. The Amir read this despatch even 
while he was drinking, and ordered a letter to be written to 
Tilak Hindu, and placed in its ease. He directed Tilak to 
proceed against Ahmad with all speed. The Amir sealed the 
letter, and added a postscript with his own hand, written with all 
the force which characterized his style, imperious, and at the 
same time appropriate to the person addressed. This was con- 
cealed from his confidential Diw&n, and sent off with all haste. 

On Thursthiy, the 18th of Shawwfil, a despatch arrived from 
Gurdez,' stating that General Ghfizi, who was st^ioned in that 
quarter, had died. 

• • • • • • ' 

Ute Coiran/iee of tlu Hinditt at Kirman, and their Ditgraccf 

Ahmad 'Ali Noshtigiii made every kind of exertita, but the 
Hindus would not advance, and turned their backs in flight. 
The panic spread to the rest of tlie troops, and Ahmad was 
••bligc«l to fly from the field. He, with his own troops and the 
r»yal army, ri-tiiriKMl, by way of K&in, to Naish&pfir. Part of 
■ [A tvH u iiilty mile* va«t of Cltiuni.] * [Page U3.] 
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the army fell back to Makria. The Hindis fled to Sistfln, and 
thence to Ghaznin.* 

I, who am Abd-1 Fozl, had j^ne on duty to the Amir, at the 
Sad*haz&ra Garden, and 1 saw the officers of the Hindus who 
had come there. The Amir ordered that they should be kept in 
the large house, which is used as the despatch office. Bu Sa'id, 
the accountant, brought several severe orders to them from the 
Amir, and matters went so fiur, that a message came to tell them 
they were dismissed. Six of their officers committed suicide 
with their daggers, so that blood was flowing in the office. I, Bu . 
Sa’id, and others, left the place, and came and told the Amir 
what had happened. He said they should have used these 
daggers at Ejrmhn. He treated them severely, but in the end 
forgave them.* After this, ail went wrong, and it was not jtos- 
sible to send any one else to Kirm&n. Ahmad ’Ali Noshtigin 
also came to Ghaanin, and as he was ashamed and deeply gi*ieved, 
no long time elapsed before he died. 

• - • • • • • • 

Th» DmUH. nf the SeM Ahmad NidUigin and the Sultdh't 

B^foieinga.* 

Amir Mas’dd wrote orders to Tilak to expedite matters- 
against Ahmad Nidltigin, who should be driven from Laliore, 
and the Kizi and his army should leave the fort. The Kdzi 
also was ordered to exert .himself to the utmost in order that 
the Amir’s mind might bo at once relieved from anxiety on 
account of this rebcUion. • • • • The Amir arrived at 

* This WM st the lMt(U «f Ximftiii where they formed one-half of the cavalry 
force, there being 2000 Hindoo, 1000 Tnrka, nnd 1000 Kurdi and Arabe. 

* The Hindni, nbont 100 pages after Ihia, arc represented aa incurring nmilar 
di^moe near Herr, whan they Sed hefitro the Turkomtias ; but there they were not 
n bit more enipabla than the rert of the army, and the reaion antgned woi sufficient. 
« The Amir also enmmoned the HindOs and reprimanded them, when their leaders said 
—We ate eehaased to speak before our Lord, but the fact is our men are hungry, and 
ow hwMS weak, for it is now four soonths rince any of us have eaten barley-bread. 
Hetrrithetnndisg what has hiypeae^ as' long an we live we shall not be found 

* [Pi^ 630 to 633.] 
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Takin&b&d> on the 7th of Zi-1 ka’da [a.h. 425, Sept. 1034 a.d.], 
and rammed there seven days, on one of which he drank wine, 
for he was troubled on many accounts. After that, he went to 
Bust for three days, and on Thursday, the 17th of this month, 
he arrived at the palace of Dasht-lang&n, where he laid out 
much money in gardens, buildings, and tardis. 

On Wednesday, the last day of this month, he left Bust, and 
while on the road messengers arrived from Tilak, b ringing intel- 
ligence of his having slain the proud rebel Ahmad Nidltigin, of 
having taken his son prisoner, and of his having subdued the 
Turkom&ns who were with Ahmad. The Amir was exceedingly 
rgoiced at this news, for it relieved the anxiety of his heart. 
He ordered the drums to be beaten, and the clarions to be 
sounded ; he invested the messengers with robes of honour upon 
their introduction, gave them plenty of money, and directed that 
th^ should be paraded through the camp. 

The letters of Tilak, H&zi Shir&z, and the intelligencen were 
to this effect : — ^When Tilak arrived at Lahore, he took several 
Mnsnlm&ns - prisoners, -who were the friends of' Ahnmd, and 
ordered thmr right hands to be cut off ; that the men who were 
with Ahmad were so terrified at this punishment and display of 
]iower, that they sued for mercy and deserted him ; that the 
proper arrangements were then made for the conduct of affitirs of 
Keveuue and Police ; that Tilak, in full confidence and power, 
pursued Ahmad with a largo body of men, chiefly Hiiidfis ; that 
in the pursuit several skirmishes and actions look place ; that 
Ahmad, the forsaken of God, kept flying before him ; that Tilak 
had persuaded Ahmad’s men to desert ; that a severe engagement 
ensued, when Aihmad, not able to stand his ground, was defeated 
tmd took to flight ; that the Turkoin&ns left him in a body, and 
asked for quarter, which was given to them ; that Ahmad 
escaped with his personal attendants, and others, amounting to 
thrao hundred horsemen in all ; tliat Tilak did not abate his 
' [Tlic 1ar:;;cst iii Garmsir. See Tabahif^i jmt,] 
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pursuit, and had written letters to the Hindd Jat rebels to desert 
the cause of that godless man, and to remember that whoever 
should bring him or his head should receive a reward of 500,000 
dirhams. On this account the span of Ahmad’s life was nar- 
rowed, his men deserted, and at last matters reached so far, 
that the Jats and every kind of infidel joined in the pursuit 
of him. 

One day, the despatches continued, he arrived at a river on 
his elephant, and wished to Cross it, when two or three thousand 
mounted Jats were close upon him, whereas he had less than two 
hundred horsemen with him. He plunged into t.ij water, while 
the Jats were attacking him on two or three sides, chiefly for the 
purpose of seizing his property and money. When they reached 
him, he attempted to kill his son with his own hand, but the 
Jats prevented him, and carried off the son, who was on an 
elephant, and tlien fell upon Ahmad himself, with arrow, spear, 
and sword. He defended himself most gallantly, but tliey at 
last killed him and cut off his head. They killed or took 
captive all who were with him, and immense wealth fell into the 
hands of those Jats. Their Chief sent some messengers from 
the spot to Tilak, who was not far off, to convey intelligence of 
what had happened. Tilak was greatly delighted, and des- 
patched some men to demand the son and the head of Ahmad ; 
but iho Jats asked for the reward of 500,000 dirhams. Tilak 
replied, that the immense wealth which belonged to Ahmad had 
fallen into their hands, and they ought to forego their demand. 
Twice messengers went backwards and forward^ upon tliis errand, 
and at last it was agreed that they should receive 100,000 dirhams. 
When this sum waS sent to them they brought the head and 
the son of Ahmad to Tilak, who having obtained his object 
returned to Lahore to complete his arrangements for the manage- 
ment of the country, and then to hasten to Oourt with all expe- 
dition, God willing. 

The Amir ordered congratulatory a>nswers to be written, ex- 
pressed his obligations to Tilak and the others, and praised them 
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for their conduct. He sent the couriers back, and ordered Tilak 

L 

to come to Court with the licad and the sou of Ahmad Ni&ltigin. 

Such is the end of the perfidious and disobedient ! From tlie 
time of Adam (pcivco be with him!) to this day, it has so happened 
that no servant has rel>clled against Iiis master who has not lost 
liis head ; and since it is written in books, there is no occasion 
to make a long story about it. 

The Amir wrote letters on this subject to his nobles and 
officers, and despatched messengers to different parts of the 
country to proclaim this very great victory.* 

The Amir arrived at Ilir&t on Thursday, the middle of Zi-1 

* « « • » 



Prince appointed Oatemor of Hindmtdnf 

On Saturday, the 6th of ZM kaMa, the Prince Amir Majdfid, 
who was appointed Governor (Amir) of Hindustan, received a 
khiFat before his departure for Lahore. It was such a one as 
befitted a governor, especially one who was son of such a king. 
Three chamberlains were appointed, with their attendants; 
Mansur, son of Bu-1 Kasam ’Ali Noki of our office, was appointed 
to be his secretary, Sa’d Salmfin to be accountant and treasurer, 
and Sarhang Muhaittind to be paymaster of the troops. A 
drum, a standard, and a kettle-drum, an elephant and seat were 
bestowed on the Prinee, and the next day he went by appoint- 
ment to visit his father in the Ffrozi garden. The Sultan em- 
braced him, and gave him a dress upon taking his leave. So be 
went on his way, and took with him Rashid, the son of 
Khw&rizm Sh&h, that he might be kept under surveillance in 
the city of Lahore. 

• e • * • 

‘ A fee jugei after this we isd the misistwKhwtja-lraxiirg Ahimd'Abdii-a Sssuid 
itating at a eouoeil, tliat, notwUhitandiag tbe death of Ahaud Kl&ltigin, HindiisUii 
WM still in to diiaffcctcd a alato that ho eoaudorod H imprndoBt that the Solttn 
should enitr upon an expadilioa againal the Tvkosihiis. 

> [Page 622 .] 
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Prince Mauditd appointed Governor of Balkh} 

Trays of food were put down in abundance, and they drank 
wine. On the noxt da}% a khiPat was given to Amir Maudud, 
such as he had not received before, for it comprised a kcttlc-druin, 
standards, a tymbal, and a tabor, and the Sult&n made over 
him the country of Balkh, and issued a patent to that eflcct ; 
so the Prince returned with all these honours to his residence, 
w'hicli was the sar&i of Arslan Jazib, and the Sult&u ordered all 
the nobles and officers to pay him their visits there, and they 
accordingly showed him such honour as had never been shown 
before. 

The Sultdn determinee to take the Fort of Hdnei — HU Conenlta- 
lion mth the Nobles.^ 

On another day of the ^fd, the public audience being dissolved, 
the minister, the Gommanderrin-Chief, the ’Ariz, my prec^eptor, 
and the chamberlains Bagtaghdi and Bu-1 Nasr, were told to 
remain, and the conversation tamed upon the direction in whicli 
the Sult&n ought to march. These counsellors observed, Let 
our lord explain to his servants what his own reflections are, for 
his opinion is probably the soundest ; then will we speak what 
we know on the subject.^' 

The Amir replied, At the time that I was attacked by my 
illness at Bust, I made a vow that, if Almighty God would 
restore me to health, I would go to Hindust&n, and take tin' 
fort of H4nsi ; for, from the time that 1 returned from that plaor 
without accomplishing my object, my heart has been filled witli 
vexation, and so it still remains. The distance is not very 
great, and I have determined to go thoro, for I have sent my 
son Mauddd to Balkh, and the Khwaja, and the Gommander-in- 
Ghief will accontpany him with large armies. The Ghamberlain 
Sab&shi is at Merv with a powerful array, so that the Turkomans 
dare not make inroads upon the inhabited tracts. Siiri also is at 

^ [PagoCGO]. * [Page 6G0 to GGl." 
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Naishapur with an army. Tus, Kohist&n, Hir&t, Ghuijist&n, and 
other places are well garrisoned^ so that there can be no disturb- 
ance, rebellion, or other obstacle from £huras&n; and if there 
should, you all of you, one with the other, are at hand, and can 
arrive at the spot immediately. The sons of ''All Tigin and the 
Eotw&l are quiet in their several places ; Abdu-s Sal4m is near 
them and has bound them by strong engagements, as Bu Suhal 
Hamaduni has written. The son of Eaku is possessed of no 
power, and his men can do nothing, and the Turkom&ns place no 
reliance in his promises, so that on that side also there can be no 
obstacle. I will at once relieve , my neck of the burden of this 
vow, for until I have taken the fort of Hansi, I can undertake no 
other expedition. I can come back in time to be at Ghaznm by 
^ew Year’s Day. I have thought well over the business, and I 
must of necessity cany my plans into effect. Now do you tell 
me without fear what you think on the matter.” 

The minister looked round the assembly and asked what they 
had to say on the subject on which their master had addressed 
them. The Commander-in-chief nolied, I and those who are 
like me wield the sword and obey the orders of the Siilt&n. We 
are ready to go to wherever we are ordered, and lay down our 
lives for his sake. The evil and the good of these matters the 
great Ehwaja knows, for they are included amongst the diffi- 
cult questions of Government, and wo cannot tell what he wishes, 
hears, knows, and sees. This is the business of the minister, 
not ours.''' Then he turned his face towards the chamberlains 
and said, “You are doubtless of my opinion,” to which they 
replied, “ We are." 

The minister then said to the Ariz and Bu Nasr. “ The 
Commander-in-chief and the Chamberlains have laid the responsi- 
bility on my neck and freed themselves from it. What say 
you.” The 'Ariz, who was a man of few words, said, “ I am 
not able to say anything better than what has been advanced. 
My own business is difficult enough to occupy all my time.” 
Bu Nasr Mishkaii said, “It appears that this mutter is devolved 
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upon the responsibility of the great Khw&ja. It is necessary 
to speak with great deliberation, for our lord calls upon us to do 
so.” The minister said, ‘*He has been graciously pleased .to 
tell us to speak out without hypocrisy. Therefore I give it as 
my opinion, that he should on no account go to Hindust&n. It 
is not expedient that he should stay even at Balkh, but proceed to 
Mery, and after the Sult&n has subdued Be, Khur&s&n, and the 
Jabb&l (hills), he should then fulfil his vow. If his intention is to 
conquer H&nsi, the chief of the Gh&zis, the army of Lahore, and 
a chamberlain deputed by the Court might undertake the busi- 
ness, and thus the intention might be fulfilled, and Khur&s&n be 
secured at the same time. If my lord should not go to Khur&&n, 
if the Turkomans should conquer a province, or if they should 
conquer even a village, and do that which they are acustomed to 
do, namely, mutilate, slaughter, and burn, then ten holy wars at 
Hdnsi would not compensate. These evils have actually oc- 
curred, for they are already at Amul,^ and still it is considered 
more expedient *to go to Hindust&n ! I have now said what 
seemed to me best, and have relieved myself from all responsi- 
bility. The Sultan can do as he pleases."' 

My preceptor said, I agree entirely, and m&y add this to aid 
the argument. If my lord sees proper, let him send some per- 
sons secretly about the camp amongst the people and amongst 
the nobles, and let them ascertain the general opinion, let them 
mention the present perturbed state of Khur&s&n, Ehw&rizro, 
Be, and the Jabb&l, and let them say that the Sult&n is going to 
H&nsi, and then let them ask whether this is proper or not pro- 
per. Your slave feels confident that they will all say it is not 
proper. The people will give their opinions freely, when they 
are told that it is the desire of the Sult&n that they should do so 
without reserve.” 

The Amir replied, Your friendship and good advice are un- 
questionable. The vow is upon my neck, and accomplish it 
I will, in my own person. If any great disturbance should 

‘ [A town on the Oxus. The river is also known by the name of Amul or Amu.] 
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arise in EIiur4s&n, I rely upon Almighty God to set it all to 
rights.!' The minister replied, it is so we must do what- 
ever men can do. I only trust that during this absence no diffi- 
culty may arise." 

He then went away, and the rest also went away after making 
their obeisances. When they had gone out, they went aside to 
a private spot, and exclaimed, ‘‘ This lord of purs is very obsti- 
nate, beyond all bounds and degrees. No one could have spoken 
more openly than we have done, and one could not have done 
more so without being disrespectful ; and as for what he said 
about Almighty God ! we shall see and then they separated. 

On Thursday, the middle of Zf-1 hijja, the Commander-in* 
chief, ’Ali, was invested with a very superb robe of honour, for 
which he came forward and paid his respects. The Amir praised 
and flattered him, and said, *^The confidence of my son, my 
minister, and my army, reposes upon you. The Ehw&ja will 
remain with you as my vicegerent. To give good. advice and 
find pay for the army, is his business ; discipline and fighting is 
yours. You must attend to his orders, and all of you should 
have but one hand, one heart, one opinion ; so that no interrup- 
tion to business -may arise during my absence." The Com- 
mander of the forces kissed the earth and said, Your slave will 
obey your orders implicitly," and departed. 

On Saturday, the 17th of this month, a very handsome khiPat 
was bestowed upon the minister, according to the usual value, 
and even much more than that, because the Sultfin was anxious 
in every respect to maintain a good understanding with him, 
seeing that he was to conduct the afiairs of State during his 
absence. When he came forward the Amir said, May this 
robe be auspicious, as also this confidence which I repose in you 
during my expedition to Hindustan. May the grace of God rest 
with the Ehw&ja. I have made a vow, and that vow I must 
needs fulfil. To him I have made over, first, my son, then, the 
commander, and the whole army which remains here, and all 
should be obedient to his orders." The minister replied, Your 
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•lave is ready to dischatge all obligations of his serrice." He 
then retired, after having been treated with very great distinction. 

The Sultdn teavee Ohmni — Falla ill, and Foratceara Drinking.^ 

On Monday, the 19th of Zi-1 hijja, the Amir rose early, and 
went to the Flrozi garden, that he might see the different de- 
tachments of his army pass by in review ; and afterwards, about 
mid-day prayers, those three precious individuals, his son, the 
minister, and the commander, came on foot, and paid him their 
respects and then went away. He appointed Elhw&ja Bu Nasr 
Noki, my preceptor, to be in attendance dn him, and an order 
went to the minister to this effect. 

At last, on Thursday, when eight days of Zi-1 hijja remained, 
the Amir, (Ood be satisfied with him !) departed from Ghazni on 
his way to Hindnst&n, by the road of Kfibul, to prosecute his holy 
war against H&nsi. He remained ten days at K&bul. The first 
day of Muharram, A.H. 429 (14 Oct., 1037), fell on a Satunlay. 

On Thursday, the 6th of Muharram, he left K&bul, and on 
Saturday the 8th despatches arrived finm Khurfisfin and Be,, 
all of them important ; but the Amir eared nothing for them, 
and told my preceptor to write a letter to the minister and en- 
close these despatches in the same case, for that the minister 
knew all about the matter, and would do all that was necessary 
in every respect; adding, “I myself am not well acquainted 
with the subject.” 

On Tuesday, when five days of Muharram remained, the Amir 
arrived at the Jrilam, and encamped on the banks of that river 
near Dinfirkotah. Here he fell ill, and remained sick for four- 
teen days, and got no better. So in a fit of repentance he for- 
swore wine, and ordered his servants to throw all his supply of 
it, which they had in store, into the Jmlam, and to destroy all 
his other instruments of frivolity. No 6ne dared to drink wine 
openly, for the officers and censors who were appointed to super- 
intend this matter carried their orders strictly into effect. 

> [Pag* 604.] 
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Bu Sa*id Mushrif was sent on an expedition against Chakki^ 
Hindu, to a fort about which no one knew anything. We were 
still on the Jailam, when news arrived of the great B&i and the 
state of the roads to Kashmir, and we were still there when 
intelligence, reached us of the death of the B&i of Kashmir, 

The SuUdn takee the fart of HanaL^ 

On Saturday, the 14th of Safar, the Amir had recovered, and 
held a darbar, and on Tuesday, the 17th, he left the Jailam, and 
arrived at the fort of Hansi on Wednesday the 9th of Rabru-l 
awwal, and pitched his camp under the fort, which he iovesl^. 
Fights were constantly taking place in a manner that could not 
be exceeded for their severity. The garrison made desperate 
attempts at defence, and relaxed no effort. In the victorious 
army the slaves of the household behaved very gallantly, and 
such a virgin fort was worthy of their valour. At last, mines 
were sprung in fiye places, and the wall was brought down, and 
the fort was stormed by the sword on Monday, ten days before 
the close of Rabi^’u*! awwal. The Brahmans and other higher 
men were slain, and their women and children were carried 
away captive, and all the treasure which was found was divided 
amongst the army. The fort was known in Hindust&n as “ The 
Virgin,” as no one yet had been able to take it. 

The Sidtdn Returns to Ghazni.^ 

On Saturday, when five days remained of this month, he left 
H&nsi, and returned to Ghaznin on Sunday, the 3rd of 
Jum&darl awwal. He came through the pass of Sak&wand, 
where so much snow had fallen, that it was beyond all calcula- 
lation. Letters had been sent to to Bu 'AU, the Kotw&l, to send 
out some men to clear the road, and if they had not done so, it 
would have been impossible to pass it. It is all one ravine^ like 
a street, from the caravanserai of Muhammad Salmon to the city. 

* In aUiuion to one of the Clink tribe opparcntly once so powerful in Knehinir. 

* [Pegc 665] 1 [Page 666. J 
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For the three last days before entering the city, snow fell nninter* 
ruptedly. Amfr Sa’id, the Sotw&l, the principal inhabitants, 
and others, came oat two or three stages to meet him. The 
Amir alighted at the old palace of Mahmiid and stayed there 
one week, until the carpets were laid down in the new palace, 
and the decorations for his reception ^ were prepared, when he 
went and remained there. The commanders and officers of the 
garrison of the five forts returned also to Ghaznin. Ever since 
I have served this great family, I have never seen such a winter 
as there was this year at Ghaznin. I am now worn out, for it is 
twenty years that I have been here, but please God ! through 
the munificence of the exalted Sult&u Ibr4him, Defender of the 
Faith, (may his dominion last for ever!) I shall again be restored 
to what I was then. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jum&da-l awwal, the Amir celebrated 
the festival of New Year’s Day, when the lower classes presented 
their ofierings, and were received kindly by the Amir. A drink* 
'ing bout was also hold, in which he repaid himself for hia past 
abstinence, for, from the time of his repentance on the Julam to 
this day, he had drunk nothing. 

Misfortunea in Khurdadn and Be.* 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jumfida-1 fikhir, very important 
despatches arrived from Khurfisfin and Be, stating that daring 
his absence the Turkom&ns, at the banning of the winter, had 
come down and plundered T&lik&n and Ffiriyfib,’ and misfortunes 
had feUen on other places which it was impossible fer the victo- 
rious armies to reach at such a season. All this had be&llen on 
aeoonnt of the Sultfin's expedition to H&nsi. It was beyond 
endurance. Re itself was in a state of siq^. The Amir was 

* The wwrd vied u ^ JT, agsiiying “• tenponiy erdk or ttmetim, on whidi 
honghe and dowen an arranged, to celebrate the entrjr of a Mneo into a eitj. 

» [Pigc d*®-] 

* [According to Ibh Hankal, who ia followed bj Abd-1 Fidi and the Var&ndn-l 
IttQA*, TUikhn ia between Merv and Balkh at three daja' jonmoy froai Mcrr.— 
-Fhiiybh ia a city weat of the Oxna in Jdqin «x dayi^ jonmey fiom Balkh. There ia 
a TUikhin iathe nufa eaat of Knndna, 1^ feio is not the plaoo intondod.] 
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aihim«d hit kaviBg goM to Hindwtiii, from whidi Ife had 
dariTod no advanti^ fer no one can oppose the dedrM of Ood. 
^ ofderad anewere to be written, telling hie offioen to keep np 
their eonr^^e, tor as eo<m aa otw the weather was fidr, the roj^ 
standards would advanee. 

On Satardaj, the middle of this month, Amir Manddd and 
'Ali the Oommander of the forces, came to Ghasnin from Balkh, 
where the minister remained according to order, for he had many 
important matters there to ooenpy his attention. 

’AhdtHr Bcuadk tfpoMtd Chnernor tfPedAwar} 

On Wednesday, the 28td of Bajab, 'Abdn-r Rarndk was in- 
Tested with a robe of honour on his appointment to the govern- 
ment of Pershaor* -and received his orders, and ten military* 
slaves of the hoasehold were appointed as his chamberlains. The 
oflke of preceptor and a khil'at was bestowed on Snhal *Abdn-l 
Malik, a man admirably adi^ted for the situation ; be was bom 
in the household .of Ahmad Mikiil, and was a long time in the 
service also of B6 Sohal Hamaddni. The governor departed for 
Pershanr, on Tuesday the 9th of this month, in great state, and 
took with -him two hundred sieves. 

PmtMmml Hindu Ekphamt Biden.* 

The Amir cdebrated the festival of the new year, on Wednesday, 
theSthofJnmddaJ Ikhir (430 H., March 1039 A.D.) On Friday, 
the 10th ofthismmith, news arrived that D4dd had reached Tdlikdn 
with a powecAil and well equipped army. On Thursday the 10th 
of this month, forther news was reoeived, that he had reached 
Fdriyib, and from that had been summoned in haste to Sabdrkin,* 
and that j^under and massacre had attended him wherever he 
want. On Saturday, the 18th of this month, ten Tnricomin 
hflT s— wen came during the night near the garden of the Snltdn 
for the purpose of plunder, and killed four Hindu foot soldiem, 

» r w Mwsr . * Oaeeorrwis [Pkft 7NL) 

‘ [" t mt i nt n" nf ftiistin' T HftT^ — it-f ItaHwhriiwiisg—Bi 

i>t>**8aAeAta."— Asr. Anw.Xen f stiriLp. If.] 
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ud retreated to the neighbourhood of Eunduz, where the 
eleplutnte were stabled, and after looking about them intently, 
they found a boy asleep on the neck of an elephant. The Turko- 
mans came up and began to drive the elephant away, the boy 
sleeping all the while, When they had gone as far as a parasang 
beyond the city, they awoke the boy, and threatened to kill him 
if he would not drive the elephant quickly, which he agreed to 
do. The ' horsemen rode behind the elephant, brandished their 
spears, and goaded the animal on. Uy the morning, they had 
travelled a good distance, and reached Saburkin, where D&dd 
rewarded the horsemen, and told them to take the animal to 
Naishdpur. Great discredit was incurred by this affair, for it was 
said — ** Is there so much neglect amongst these men that they 
allow an elephant to be driven off P'* Next day, it was reported 
to the Amir, who was exceedingly vexed, and severely rebuked 
the drivers, and ordered one hundred thousand dirams, the price 
of the animal, to be recovered from them. Some of the Hindu ^ 
elephant-riders were chastised. 

On Monday, the 20th of this month, Alti Salmon, the cham- 
berlain of D&ud, arrived with two thousand horsomeii at the 
gates of Balkh, encamping at the place, which is called “ the 
Infidels’ embankment,'*' and plundered two villages, at which the 
Amir was greatly annoyed. 

# • * • • 

The Author out of Employ? 

Just now, in the year 451 h. (1059 a.d.) I am residing in my 
own house by command of my exalted master, the most puissant 
Sultdn Abu-1 Muzaffar Ibrihim, (may God lengthen his life and 
protect his friends !) waiting for the period when I may again 
be called before the throne. It is sud that a service subject to 
the fluctuations of rising and foiling will probably be permanent, 

^ A curioui ebaago bw occurred in tbit respect There are no Hindu clepbaat- 
rideia ia the Muhammadtn parte of India. Tbej are now almost invariably Saiyida 
or if BOl Saiyidi, are addreiwd as ** Ifir Sbbib,'* for tbeir position is one of boaeor, 
itMii g aaated in front, with their backs to potentates and grandees. * [Fsge 82S.] 
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bat that which smoothly jogs on is liable on a sadden to incur the 
whims or ranooar of one’s master. God preserve os firom fickle- 
ness and vicissitade ! 

Prince MaudM proeeeda to Am QocemmetU} 

The Amir (God's satisfiostion rest on him !) held an aadienc^ 
and when the minister and nobles had taken their places, Khwdja 
Mas'ud was introdnced, and after paying his respects, stood 
before the Amir, who said, — ** I have appointed you tator to my 
sou Maadud. Be on the alert and obey the orders which the 
KhwAja gives yoa.'’ Mas'M replied, — “ Tour slave oh^s.” 
He then kissed the groand and departed, after being received 
with distinguished honour. He lost not a moment in going to 
Amir Mauddd, to whom he was introdnced by the same parties 
who presented him at Court. Amir Mauddd treated him with 
great kindness, and then Mas'fid went to the house of the minis- 
ter, who received his son-in-law very graciously. 

On Sunday, the tenth of Muharram [432 h. Sept. 1040 A.D.], 
Amir Mauddd, the minister, the chamberlains Badar and Irtigfn, 
received each a very valuable khil'at, such as were never re« 
membered to'have been given before at anytime. They came 
forward, and retired after paying their respects, Amir Maudfid 
received two elephants, male and female, a drum and tymbal, and 
other things suited to his rank, and very much more, and the 
others in like manner, and thus their business was brought to a 
close. 

On Tuesday, the 12th of the month, the Amir went to the 
Firozi Garden, and sat in the green pavilion, on the Golden 
Plain. That edifice was not then as it is now. A sumptnons 
feast was ordered to be prepared, und messes of pottMge were 
placed round. The Amir Mpudfid and the minister came and 
sat down, and the army passed in review before than. First 
passed the star of Amir Maudfid, the canopy, fiaunting stan- 
dards, and two hundred slaves of the housdiold, with jackets cS 

* [Fi«e 83S.1 
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maU and apeata, and many led hoiaea and eamela, and infimtiy 
with their banners displayed, and a hundred and seventy slaves 
fhlly armed and equipped, with ail thmr stan borne before them. 
After them came Irtigln the chamberlain, and his slaves, amount- 
ing to eighty. After them followed the military slaves of the 
household, amounting to fifty, preceded by twenty offiews bean- 
tifhlly accoutred, with many led horses and camels. After them 
came some other officers gaily decorated, until all had passed. 

It was now near mid-day prayer, when the Amir ordered his- 
son, the minister, the chief chamberlain Irtigin, and the officers 
to sit down t6 the feast. He himself sat down, and ate bread, 
and then they all took their leave, and departed. “ It was the 
last time they looked on that king (Gh>d*s mercy on him !)'' 

The SuUdn hat a Drinking Party} 

After their departure, the Amir said to *Abdn-r Bazzdk:*— 
“ What say you, shall we drink a little winef* He replied:— 
“ When can we better drink than on such a day as this, when 
my lord is happy, and my lord’s son has attain^ his wish, and 
departed with the minister and officers: especially after eating 
such a dinner as this ?” The Amir said, — “ Let .us' commence 
without ceremony, for we have come into the country, and we 
will drink in the Firozi Garden.'" Accordingly much wine was 
brought immediately from the Pavilion into the garden, and fifty 
goblets and flagons were placed in the middle of a small tent. 
The goblets were sent round and the Amir said “ Let us keep 
fiur measure, and fill the cups evenly, in order that there may 
be no unfiumess.” Each goblet contained half a man. They 
began to get jolly, and the minstrels sang. Bfi-1 Hasan drank . 
five goblets, his head was affected at the sixth, he lost bis senses 
at the seventh, and began to vomit at the eighth, when the ser- 
vants carried him off. Bfi-1 ’A14, the physician, dropped his 
head at the fifth cup, and he also was carried off. Khalil D&fid 
drank ten ; Siy&birfiz nine ; and both were borne away to the 

> [P«(e 82S.] 
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Hill of Dulamin. Bu Ns’im drank twelre, and nui off. D4dd 
Maimandi fell down drank, and the singers and buffoons all mdled 
off tipsy, when the SalUn and Khwaja *Abda-r Baazdk alone 
remained. When the Shwdja had drunk eighteen cups, he made 
his obeisance and prepared to go, saying to the Amir,— “ If you 
ffin yoar elare any more, he will lose his respect for your 
majesty, as well as his own wits." The Amir laughed and gaTo 
him leare to go j when he got up and departed in a most respectfiil 
numner. After this, the Amir kept on drinking and enjoying 
himself. He drank twenty*seTen full goblets of half a man each. 
He then arose, called for a basin of water and his praying carpet, 
washed his face, and read the niid>day prayers as well as the 
afternoon ones, and so acquitted himself, that you would have 
said he had not drunk a single cup. He then got on an elephant 
and returned to the palace. 1 witnessed the whole of this scene 
with mine own eyes — I, Abd-l Fazl. 

On the 19th, Bd 'Ali Kotwal left Ghaznin with a strong army 
on an expedition against the Khilj, who had been very turbulent 
daring the Amir's absence, and he was ordered to bring them to 
terms, or attack them. 

JBi 8uMal Hamadimi} 

After the departure of the minister, all State business was 
referred to Bd Suhal Hamaddni, who had an exceeding aTotsion 
.to the work, and avoided giving his own opinion by referring 
ererything to the minister. He called on me at every private 
audience and consultation, to testiQrwhat the objections of the 
mbister were, for 1 was present at all of them, He'arried his 
dislike to the administrative business so fer, and he was so hesi* 
tating in his opinion, that one day, at a private audience, when 
I was present standing, the Amir said, — “The country of Balkh 
and Tukhdristda should be given to Portigin, that he may go 
there with the army of Mdwardu-n Nahr and li^t against the 
Tnikomins.” Bd Suhal replied:— “It would be proper to 

* [PS|« S 26 .] 
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address the minister on this subject/’ The Amir said: You 
throw off everything upon him, and his sentiments are well 
known on the subject.'' He then directed, mo on the spot to 
write the orders and letters, and sealed them, saying: ^‘Tou 
must give them to a horseman to deliver.'’ I said, I obey.” 
Bd Suhal then said : It certainly would be right to send the 
horseman to the minister first, and to hold back the order so that 
he may send it off.” I agreed, and went away. It was then 
written to the great Ehw&ja, that the SulUn had given such and 
such foolish commands, and that the Ehwdja knew best what 
orders to issue. Bu Suhal told me that his intention was to 
relieve himself of responsibility, as he could not participate in 
such injudicious counsels and sentiments. I wrote in cypher to 
the minister, and told him all that had happened, and the horse- 
man was despatched. When he reached the Ehw&ja, the 
Ehw&ja detained him as well as the order, since he considered it 
injudicious, and he sent me a sealed answer by the hands of 
the Sikkadar, or seal-bearer. 


Reception of Prince Muhammad and his Sons} 

On Monday, the 1st of Safar, Prince Yazdy&r came from 
Naghar^ to Gliaznin, had an interview with the Amir, and re- 
turned. During the night Amir Muhammad was brought from 
the foit of Naghar, accompanied by this prince, and was carried 
to the fort of Ghaziiin, and Sankoi, the chief jailer, was ap- 
pointed to guard him. The four sons of Muhammad, who also 
were brought away with him, namely, Ahmad, ’Abdu-r RahmAn, 
'Umar, and* 'Usman, were placed in the Green Pavilion in the 
Firozi garden. v . 

Next day, the Amir drank wine from early morning, and 
about breakfast time sent for me and said : Go quietly to the 

» [Pngs 820.] 

s [Sir II. £Uiot rcoa tlie ssmt lad'tks lUU^ gircs this as 

Um Mim of a city in Sind ; hnl the printed test hae ** Naghar," which probably 
weoaa the fort of Xugarkot.] 
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soas of Mohammad, and engage them by strong oaths to re> 
main fiothfiil to me, and to offer no opporition. Take great ears 
iu this bnsinesB, and after you have accomplished this, affect 
their hearts warmly in my &voor, and order robes of honour to 
be put on them. Do you then return to me, when I will send 
the son of Sankof to bring them to the apartments pr^ared for 
them in the Sh&rist&n.” ‘ 

I went to the Green Pavilion in the Firozi Garden, wher«« 
they were. Each of them had on a coarse old cotton garment, 
and was in low spirits. When I delivered my message, they fell 
on the ground and were extravagantly delighted. I wrote oc-t 
the oaths binding them to allegiance, which they read out aloud, 
and after subscribing their names, they delivered the document 
to me. The robes were then brought, consisting of valuable 
frocks of Sakl&tdn* of various colours, and turbans of fine linen, 
which they put on within their apartment, and then they came 
out with red boots on, and sat down. Valuable horses were 
also brought forward with golden caparisons. 

1 returned to the Amir, and told him what bad transpirod. 
He said : “ Write a letter to my brother, and tell him 1 have 
done such and such things respecting his sons. I have enlisted 
them in my service, and mean to keep them near me, that they 
may come into my views, and that I may marry them to my 
children who have their heads covered (daughters), in order 
that our reconciliation may be evident." He addressed him as 
“ the Amir, my illustrious Brother.” When the letter was 
written, he put his seal to it, and gave it to Sankoi, mying : 
“ tSend it to your sou,” which he promised to do. 

Next day, the nephews of the Sultan came with their turbans 
on, and pud their respects, when the Amir sent them to.the 
wardrobe chamber, that they might be clothed with golden froeks, 
^.ftpg with four feathers, and golden waistbands. Valuable horses, 
one thousand din4rs, and twenty pieces of cloth, were presented 
> A MitatiMn villa. 

* tltaaUr trandated ai "tcariat doth,*' heiii|( tho eri(ia of oar word "tearlot;” 
but thia eaaaot bo corioet hue, ai tho SakUtdn k detcriM ti of variona aoloeia 
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to each, and th^ retnrned to thnr apartments. An agent was 
appointed to attend them, and pensions were assigned to them. 
They came twice eTciy day, and once at night, to pay their 
respects. Hurra^i Gauhar was at once betrothed to Amir Ahmad, 
preparatory to the betrothal of the others ; but the nnptifU 
were not then celebrated. 


The Suttdn determines to go to Sindu»tdn.—His Pertereenete.'— 
The ConauUation of the Nohlea.—The Author^ e Concern in these 
transactions.^ 

Orders were despatched with the utmost secrecy to the con- 
fidential servants of the Amir, to pack up everything he had at 
Ghaznin — gold, and dirhams, and .robes, and jewels, and other 
property, and the work was commenced on. He sent a message 
to his mother, sisters, daughters, aunts, and fieed slaves, to pre- 
pare themselves for a joum^ to Hindnstfin, and to leave nothing 
behind at Ghazniif on which th^ might set their hearu. They 
had to set all in order for that purpose, whether th^ would or 
no. They asked Hurra Khutali, the mother of the Sult&n, to 
interpose in the matter, but she replied, that any one who wished 
to fidl into the hands of the enemy might remain behind at 
Ghaznin ; so no one dared to say a word. The Amir began to 
distribute the camels, and passed the g^reater part of the day in 
private audience with Mansfir Mustaufi on the subject of pro- 
viding camels for his great treasures, his officers, and his army. 
They asked mo privaitely — “What is all this about?” but no 
one dared say a word. 

One day, Bd Suhal Hamaddni and Bu-1 Kdsim Kasir said,— 
“ The minister should be consulted on this matter, and some one 
should be deputed to ctdl him back but no one would t- aki* the 
initiative in writing to him, so long as he was absent from the 
Amir. It so happened, that, next day, the Amir ordered a letter 
to be despatched to the minister, telling him “I have deter 

> [Fsgssas.] 
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mined to go to Hisdostin, and pass tiie winter in Waihind, and 
Mannindi^ and Barshdr (Pesh&war) and Siiri, and to take np my 
quarters in those parts away from the capital. It is proper that you 
should remain where you are, till I arrive at Barshdr and a letter 
reaches yon, when you must go to Tukh&ristan, and remain 
there during the winter, or even go to Balkh if you can, to over- 
throw my enemies.” This letter was written and despatched. 
1 wrote at the same lime, in cypher, a full explanation how my 
master was alarmed at the mere anticipation of danger, and 
would not draw rein till he reached Lahore, for that letters 
had privately been despatched there to prepare everything for 
his reception, and that it appeared to me that he would not rest 
evoi at Lahore ; that none of the ladies of the household were 
left at Ghaznin, nor any of the treasure, and that the officers and 
army which were left had neither hand nor foot to use, and were 
in great alarm ; that the hopes of all rested on him, the great 
Khw5ja ; that he should take every care to oppose this dangerous 
resolution, and that he should write distinctly, as he could act 
with very much greater effect than we could to prevent the mis- 
chief. To the officers also I wrote in cypher such and such 
things, and 1 said—** We are all here of the very same opinion. 
Please God! that saige old adviser, the minister, will. write a 
reply at length, and rouse our king from his lethargy." 

I received ap answer to this letter, and, praised be God ! it was 
written in terms awfully plain,' and tbe'minister discharged every 
arrow from his quiver. Ho said distinctly, — *‘ If my lord 
departs from the capital, the enemy will fight at the very gates 
uf Balkh, and your majesty will not be able to enter the city, 
for the people are already so ill-disposed, that they are leaving 
the city and fighting against us. If your majesty gives orders, 
your slave will go and drive the enemy firom those parts. Why 
should my lord go towards Hindustan ? He should remain this 
winter at Ghaznin, for, God be pnused ! there is no cause for 

* 1“ SiilthanikUe Haul"— a cttrioni snticipatior of the English school-hoy’s use of 
the word *' awful.”] 
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alarm, as your slave has despatched Portigfn against this people, 
and he will arrive shortly. Know of a surety, that if my lord 
goes to Hindust&u with the ladies of the household and treasure, 
when the news gets abroad amongst friends and enemies, 
calamity will befal him, for every one is desirous of increasing 
his own power. Besides, I have no such confidence in the 
Hindus, as to trust my lord'^s ladies and treasures to their 
laud. I have no very high opinion of the fidelity of the Hindus, 
and what confidence lias my Lrd in his other servants, that he 
should show his treasure to them in the desert ? My lord has 
already seen the result of his excessive obstinacy, and this opinion 
of his obstinate disposition is entertained by alt. But if, which 
God forbid ! he should depart, the hearts of his subjects will be 
broken. His slave has given this advice, and discharged the 
obligations of gratitude and relieved himself of further responsi- 
bility. My lord can do as he sees best.” 

When the Amir had read this address, he immediately said 
to me, — This man has become a dotard, and does not know 
what he says. Write an answer and say, ‘ that is right which I 
have determined on. J am ready to acknowledge that you have 
written according to the uictates of affection for me, but you 
must wait for further orders, which will explain my resolution ; 
for that which I see you cannot see.'* ” 

The answer was written, and when all knew it, they sorrowed 
without hope, and began to prepare for their departure. Bu 'AH 
Kotw&l returned from the Khilj^ expedition, having adjusted 
matters. On Monday, the 1st of Babi’u-1 Awwal ho had an 
interview with the Amir, was kindly received, and returned. 

Next day, he had a private audience witli the Amir; they read 
mid-day prayers, and it was soon learnt that the Amir had made 
over to him the city, fort, and environs of Ghazuin, He said: 

will return by the spring. Take great care that no evil 

< 

% 

^ The original says ** Balkh/' but ** Khilj ** xaust he meant, as it was before repre- 
sented that the KotwM was sent against that people. The Amir as well as the 
minister have already spoken about sending Portigln to Bolkh. 
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be&la the city, for my sdn Maadiid, the minister, and a large 
army, will be away. Whatever may happen during the winter, 
in the spring I will settle the matter in another fashion. The 
astrologers have declared that my star is not propitious during 
this winter.” The Kotw&l replied, “ To secure the ladies and 
treasure in strong forts is preferable to carrying them into the 
plains of Hindustin.” The Amir rejoined, — “ I have deter- 
mined that they shall remmn with me, and may Almighty 
God grant us all peace, welfare, and success during this journey!'* 
He then went away. 

At the time of afternoon prayers, the officers of the army went 
and sat with the Eotw&l, and held a long conversation, but it 
was of no avail. God only knew the secret of what was to 
happen. They said, — To-morrow we will throw the stone 
again, and see what will come of it." The Kotw&l observed, 
" Although there is no use in it, and it is very vexations to the 
Amir, yet it will be proper to make another attempt." 

Next day, the Amir held a private audience after the Darb&r 
with Mansdr Mustaufi, and said he still wanted several camels 
tp enable him ^ go, hut they were not procurable, and he was 
much vexed'at it. The chieft came to the Darb&r, and 'Abdu-1 
Jalil the son of Khw&ja ’Abdu-r Bazz&k sat amongst them and 
said, — " I cannot stay to bear apy ridiculous suggestions," and 
went away. 

They then cbme down to the Iron Gate and eat in the room 
with four projecting windows, and sent to me to say, they had a 
message for the Sult&n, which I was to deliver quickly. 1 went 
and found the Amir sitting in his winter apartment, alone with 
Mans&r Mustaufi, and Agh&ji at the door. 1 sent in to an- 
nounce my arrival, and the Amir said, “ I know he has brought 
a formidable remonstrance ; let him come in and tell me." I 
came back to them, and said, “ A holy man tells no lies to his 
lord, yet, though he never heard my message, he said yon have 
brought a handful of nonsense." They sai^ “We must at any 
rate cast this responsibility from our own shoulders.” So they 
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stood and dictated a long message to me, to the same effect as 
the minister had written, and even plainer. I said, “ 1 have not 
ability snfficient to remember every particular in the order in 
which you dictate ; it is better that you should write, for when 
it is written, he must necessarily read the whole.” They said, 
“ Tou have spoken well.” So I took a pen, and wrote most 
fully, while they stood by suggesting improvements. They then 
wrote thoir signatures at the bottom, attesting that this was 
their message. 

I took it to the Amir and stood while he read it over twice, 
deliberately. He then said, — ** Should the enemy make their 
appearance here, let Bd-1 E4sim Easir give up to them the weblth 
he has, and he may obtain from them the appointment of ’Ariz. 
Let Bd Suhal Hamaddni, who also has wealth, do likewise, and 
he may be appointed minister. Tahir Bd>l Hasan, in like mau> 
net*. I am doing what is right in my own estimation. You 
may return and deliver this short reply.” 

So I came, and repeated all that I heard, when all were thrown 
into despair and distraction. The Eotw&l said; — “What did 
he say about me? ” I replied, “ I declare to God that he said 
nothing about you.” So they arose, saying : “ We have doue 
all that we were bound tor do, we have nothing further to ad- 
vance,” and departed. Four days subsequent, the Amir com- 
menced his march. 

Now this volume has been brought to a conclusion. Up to this 
I hav^ written the history of the king's going towards Hindust&n, 
and there I have stopped, in order that I might commence the 
tenth volume with an account of*Khw&rizm and the Jabb&l, com- 
plete up to this date, and in the mode in which history requires. 
After I have completed that, I will return to the account of the 
king’s journey to Hindust&n down to the end of his life : please 
God! 

Beginning of the Tenth Volutne.^ 

, At the end of the ninth vojume 1 brought the Jiiatoiy of 

> rPutc 833.1 
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Amfr Mas'ud down to that period when he had completed hie 
arrangementa for proceeding to Hinduatdn four days after the 
interview, and there I ended the volanie. I begin the tenth 
with an account of SIhw&rizin, Be and the Jabb&l, and B6 Suhal 
Hamaduni, and the period of his family’s residence here, and their 
departure, and of my being appointed to the Government of 
Bhw&rizm, and of my losing it and going to Be, and of Altdn- 
tdsh. All this I will mention, to make my history complete. 
After I have performed this task, I will revert to the history of 
this king, giving an account of those four days down to the end 
of his life, of which but little then remained. 

I will now commence these two chapters replete with wonders 
and marvels. Let wise men reflect upon this, and bo well as- 
sured that man by mere labour and exertion, notwithstanding 
that he has property, armies, and military stores, can succeed in 
nothing without the aid of Almighty God. In what was Amir 
Mas’dd deficient in all the appurtenances of a king? — Pomp, 
servants, officers of State, lords of the sword and pen, countless 
armies, elephants and camels in abundance, an overflowing trea- 
sury, were all his, but destiny decided that he should live a reign 
of pain and vexation, and that Ehurfis&n, Ehwdrizm, Be, and the 
Jabbil should depart from his hands. AVhat could he do but be 
patient and resigned to the decree, that man has no power to 
strive against fate.” This prince made every exertion and col- 
lected large armies. Notwithstanding that he was exceedingly 
independent of the opinion of others, and passed sleepless nights 
in contemplating his schemes, yet his afiairs were ruined, because 
the Mighty God had decreed from all eternity that Kbur&s&n 
should be inevitably lost to him, as I have already described, and 
Khw&rizm, Be and the Jabb&l in like manner, as I shall shortly 
relate, in order that this truth may be fully established. God 
knows what is best ! 
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MUHAMMAD ’I/Ff. 

[The full title of this work is Jawimi'a*! Hik&y&t va Lawi* 
mfu-l RiwdySt, “ Collections of Stories and Illustrations of His- 
tories," but it is commonly known by the shorter title prefixed to 
this article. The author was Mauldnd Nfiru-d din Muhammad 
'Iffl, who lived during the reign of Shamsu-d din Altamsh, to 
whoso minister, Nizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Abu Sa'id 
Junaidi, the book is dedicated. In one of his stories ho states 
that his tutor was Ruknu-d din Imdm, and. that he attended the 
Madrasa in Bukh&rd, from which it may be inferred that he was 
bom in or near that city. It would appear also that he was a 
traveller, for he speaks in different places of the time when he 
was in Cambay, and of when he was in Khw&rizm. 

In the Preface of the work he relates in very inflated language 
the defeat of N&siru-d din Kubficha by Hiz&mu-l Mulk Junu^ 
and his subsequent suicide. It does not exactly appear what 
part the author took in this transaction, but he distinctly says 
that he was besieged in the fort of Bhtdckai' with Nfisira-d din, 
and he was evidently well acquainted with all the details. A 
short abstract of this account will be given at the end of the 
historical extracts. 

The work may shortly be described as a Romance of History. 
It bears much the same relation to the history of India and 
Central Asia as the “ Memorabilia of Valerius Maumus” bear to 
the History of Rome. Gen. Briggs (Firishta I. 23 and 212) 
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describes it as “ a collection of historical stories and anecdotes 
illustrative of the virtues, vices, and calamities of mankind, but 
mere useful in commemorating the prevailing opinions of con- 
temporaries than as a source of authenticity.” This estimate of 
the work is somewhat tempered by the remarks of Mr. Thomas 
(Prinsep I. 37,) who says, ” the compiler of a succession of tales 
does not ordinarily carry the weight that belongs to the writer 
of I .istory ; and favourite oriental legends, as is well known, are 
suited from time to time with many and various heroes, but the 
author of the J&mi’u-l Hikdy&t is something better than a mere 
story-teller and his residence at Dehli under Altamsh (a.h. 607, 
A.D. 1211) gave him advantages in sifting Indian legends of no 
mean order.” Many of the stories which are here recorded of 
historical persons have no doubt a foundation of fhet, bnt some of 
them have certainly been amplified and embellished to make them 
more agreeable reading. Thus tho stoiy about the miraculous 
spring of water which is smd to be quoted from ‘Utbi enters into 
details which are not to be found in the original relation {tupra 
p. 20.) 

The work is divided into four Kisms or parts, each con- 
taining twenty-five chapters, but the first part is the longest and 
comprises about half the work. The first five chapters are de- 
vote respectively to (1) Attributes of the Creator, (2) Miracles 
of the Prophets, (3) Marvellous Stories of the Saints, (4) Aneo- 
dotes of the Kings of Persia, and (5) Anecdotes of the Khalifas. 
The next chapter is upon Justice, and all the rest are similarly 
devoted to the illustration of some moral or intellectual quality. 
This arrangement, however well adapted to accomplish the object 
of the author, is particularly perplexing to those who are seeking 
for historical or biographical notices, and a long and laborious 
search is necessaiy to find any anecdote which has not been care- 
fully noted down. The extracts which follow have therefore 
been arriuiged in something like chronol<^cal sequence, but the 
chapters from which, they arc taken are always specified so as to 
make easy a reference to the original. 
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A great namber of differeut books are mentioned as the soorees 
from which the stories have been derived. Among them are the 
T&rikh Yamini, T4rikh-i Nksiri, T&rikh-i Muldk-i 'Ajam, 
Tarikhn-l ’Abb&s, MajmaVl Ams&l, ’Ainu-l Akhb&r, I9iarfa-n 
Nabi, Faraj b'ada-1 Shiddat, Ehalku-l Ins&n, Faw&id-i Kntb-i 
Hik&y&ti, Mift&hn-l Hajj, Sarru*! Dari, Shajratu-l ’Akl,Akhb&r-i 
Bar&mika, etc. 

The work has been a popular one, and has served as a mine 
from which many subsequent writers have drawn largely. H&ji 
Khalfr notices three different Turkish versions, and one of these 
has been described by Hammer-Purgstall. 

Besides the Jdmi’u-1 Hik&ydt the author produced a Persian 
Tazkira, bearing the title “ Lub4hu-1 Albib,” which is, however, 
more of an Anthology than a Biography. 

Copies of the J&mi’u-l Hiklyat are not uncommon. Sir H. 
Elliot used in India two largo folio MSS., one containing 850, 
and the other 1000 pages. There is a fine copy in the East 
India Library. The Editor has had three large MSS. for use 
and reference. One fine perfect copy in Naskh characters be> 
longing to Mr. H. T. Priusep, size, 16 x 11 inches ; another 
in folio belonging to the late Baja Batan Sing, of Bareilly, in 
which the third Eism is deficient, and lastly, a MS. which for* 
merly belonged to Banjit Singh and is now the property of Mr. 
Thomas. Thik last contains only the first two Eisms, bat as fiur 
as it goes it is fuller and more accurate than the others. The 
different copies vary considerably in the number of stories.^ 

Stratagm of the Minuter of Emg FAr <if Hind. 

[Kiali I. Bib liiL Hikijat 46.] 

It is related in the books of the people of Hind that when Ffir 
the Hindu succeeded to the throne of Hindustdn, he brought the 
country under his rule, and the B&is made submisrion to him. 

• See Uljl XbaUb II. 610; JUmpoldi VI. 486, 614, XI. 186; OeadUeMd II, 
844 H peuimi Aiwiiw, 221, OoUtene IlordoXXVlI: Firiibte 1. 28,212, lY. 420; 
Jahib&eber, No. 70. 
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He had a minister exceedingly elerer and intelligent, unequalled 
in ability and unsurpassed in ingenuity. This minister nuun« 
tained a firm goTemment and made himself most valuable to his 
master. Under him the powmr of the Brahmans uras curtailed 
and thmr mummeries unheeded ; hence they hated.him, and con> 
^nred to overthrow him. Th^ at length resolved to write a 
letter to Fur in the name of the deceased B&i to this eflect : — 
“I am very happy where I am, and the aflbirs of my State are 
well administered, still 1 am distressed for the want of my 
minister, for I have no ono like him to confer with, — ^you must 
send him to me.'’ They sealed this with the royal signet, aqd 
gave it to one of the king's personal attendants, with directions 
to place it on his pillow while he was asleep. When the king 
awoke, he saw the letter, and having read it he sent for his 
minister and showed it to him, telling him that he must prepare 
for a journey to the next world. The minister evinced no re- 
pugnance, but expressed his willingness to go. He knew full well 
that the dead cannot write, and that they have no power to send 
letters and messengers, so he felt assured that this was a plot of 
the Brahmans. He said to the King, “ Grant me one month 
that I may make preparation for my departure — to satisfy my 
enemies, redress some injuries, and bestow a few gifts and ofier- 
ings on the .meritorious, so that I may depart in peace.” The 
King granted the respite'. The minister then had a large hole 
dug in the open g^und, and all around it he had quantities of 
firewood placed. He then had a tunnel dug from his house to 
this hole, and made its outlet immediately under the firewood. 
When' all things were ready, the minister took leave of his master, 
who gave him a letter addressed to his father saying, “ Accord- 
ing to your command, I have sent my minister, and I am now 
awaiting further directions from you, for I will do whatever you 
desire.” The King proceeded to the appointed place, the 
minister placed himself under the firewood, and the Brahmans 
set fire to it. The minister then went through the tunnel to his 
home, and remwed closely concealed there for four months. At 
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the end of that time, he one night sent information to the King 
that his minister had returned from the other world. The King 
was amazed, but the minister waited upon him, and kissing the 
ground, presented a letter written in the language of the King's 
father, which said, *‘You sent me the minister in compliance 
with my direction, and I am greatly obliged ; still I know that 
your kingdom is going to ruin without him, and that all the 
affairs of State are in confusion, so 1 send him back to you, and 
make this request, that you will despatch the Brahmans to me, 
so that I may bo at peace and your throne may receive no injuiy 
from them." When the King had read this, he called the Brah- 
mans before him and made known to them the communication 
he had received. They were greatly alarmed, and saw that it 
was all a trick of the minister** s, but as they were unable to ex- 
pose it, they were all burnt. 

Rat Shankal and Bahrdm G&r. 

[1. iT. 16.] 

When Bahr&m resumed the government, and again exercised 
a beneficial influence over his subjects, he desired to examine the 
country of Hindust&n, and bring it under subjection. So he 
placed his army and country in charge of his brother Zasi, and 
clothing himself in the garb of a merchant he went to Hindust&n. 
At that time the R&i of Hind was named Shankal, who in 
dignity and prosperity, in territories, treasures, and armies', ex- 
celled all the other B&is. 

Bahr&m arrived in his territory, and made himself acquainted 
with all its affairs. It happened that at this time a huge elephant 
made its appearance in the forest without the city, and so dis- 
tressed the people that all traffic on the road was put a stop to. 
The King’s men were unable to prevent this, but Bahr&m went 
out against it, and, single-handed, killed it. This exploit being 
reported to the R&i, he called Bahram before him', and asked 
him who lie was, whence he had c6me, and for what reason he 
had hitherto kept aloof from him. These questions Bahrim 
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answered by saying that he was a native of fr&n, that he had 
fled thence to save his life, which had been attempted by the 
king of that country, who for some reason had become inimical 
to him. On hearing this, Shankal treated him with great kind- 
ness and received him into his especial favour. Bahr&m re- 
mained in attendance upon Shankal, until shortly after a power- 
ful enemy rose up against and threatened the B&f, who, deeming 
himself not sufficiently strong to hold his own, wished to sub- 
mit to, and become a tributary of his invader. This, however, 
Bahrdm would not hear of, but, putting himself at the head 
of an army, expelled the enemy. This feat made his courage 
famous throughout Hindust&n, and Bdi Shankal, having wit- 
nessed his valour, and how by his aid the enemy had been over- 
thrown, loaded him with honours. One day, Bahrdm was. 
drinking wine in the company of the Bdi, and having become 
intoxicated, blurted out the following Persian verses 

I am that ferocious lion ; I am that huge elephant; 

My name is liahrdm Gur, and my patronyihic fiujabala.” ^ 

Shankal heard this, and becoming aware that his friend was 
Bahrdm, he rose up, and leading him into the presence chamber, 
and kissing the ground before him, excused himself for his 
apparent neglect, saying, th6ugh greatness is depicted in 
your countenance, yet I, through my blind folly, have hitherto 
been wanting in the respect due to so exalted a character. I 
stand before you stupified, and shall ever bless my fate, if you 
will but condescend to take up your dbode at my residence, and 
grace my poor house with your august presence. I am altogether 
and devotedly at your service. Your orders shall be my law, 
even should you command me to leave my kingdom and become 
an exile.’' 

Bahrdm answered, ‘^Tou have nothing to reproach yourself 
for ; you have invariably treated me with the greatest kindness 
and hospitality, and have done all, nay, more than all, that could 

* The MtddiUtu-l BMghat and the 'JSandga laj that thia wai the (bit 

venc compoaed in the Penian language. 
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be expected. One request 1 would make of you. You have in 
your harem a daughter, whose beauty outshines the sun, and 
whose figure shames the cypress. Give her to me, by so doing 
our friendship will be more strongly cemented, and you will have 
laid me under the deepest obligation to you.'' 

Shankal promptly complied, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and many gifts and presents. He also made such mag- 
nificent preparations for the ceremony, that they became the topic 
of conversation amongst all people. Bahram, protected by the 
prestige of his name, returned to fr&n. His army and subjects 
came forth to meet him, and celebrated the joyous occasion by 
sacrificial offerings, almsgiving, and every sort of festivity. 
Bahr&m, gratified by the delight his subjects showed on his 
return, gave orders that the taxes of seven years should be 
refunded to them, and that for the ensuing seven years, all busi- 
ness should be set aside, and the people should give themselves 
up to complete ease and pleasure. 

Accordingly, all devoted themselves to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and neglected their professions, and trade, and farming ; in con- 
sequence of which, an utter stagnation of all commerce ensued. 
No grain was grown — a dearth followed, and the condition of the 
l>eopIe was altogether changed. On seeing this, Bahr&m directed 
that the people should divide the day into two portions, — the 
first half was to be spent in work and business, and the other 
half in ease and enjoyment. This arrangement being carried out, 
the time flew by with lightning speed. 

The SolU of Pereia. 

[L W. 17.] 

Bahr&m Gur, while out hunting, observed a party of shop- 
keepers diverting themselves in the evening with drinking in a 
boat without musicians. He asked them w^hy they had no min- 
strels, and they replied that his Majesty's reign was a happy 
one for musicians, who were in great demand, and could not ho 
obtained even for a high price. They themselves had offered 
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100 dirhMDS, bnt could not get one. Behr&m said he would eon* 
uder the matter and provide for their pleasure, so when he got 
home he wrote off to Shekel requesting him to send a supply of 
them. Bhankal accordingly sent 1000 sweet-voiced minstrels 
to Persia, there to dwell and multiply. The present Solis are 
descended from the colony which came over upon this invitation.^ 

jinectMe of Kitrd? 

IIV. 1. 6.] 

It is* related that when Eisrii (Nanshirw&n) became king and 
mherited vast possessions, he sent an ofScer to Hindnst&n,* en- 
trusting him with the government of that country, and told him 
that he should rule with equity over the subjects and not distress 
them by tyranny and injustice, for until tbe people were made 
hiqipy, the country could not be populated and his fame would 
never spread itself over the world. The first object in becoming 
a king b to obtun a good name. The officer promised to observe 
these precepts, and accordingly marched towards Hindustan. 
He had no sooner reached its borders, than he taxed the subjects 
and demanded one year's revenue from them. He exacted from 
them one-tenth of their property, and the people finding it too 
heavy for them to pay, objected, saying that the former kings 
had exempted them from such a payment, and they could not 
submit to such a rule. They therefore consulted with each other, 
and addressed a petition to Kbti, containing a full representation 
of tbe case. Kisrfi consequently ordered that it was but proper 
for them to follow the customs and rules of their fore&thers, and 
wny others ought not to be introduced. 

Rdi Jai Sing of Nahradla. 

[I. vi 8.1 

Muhammad 'Iff!, the compiler of this work, observes that he 
never heard a story to be compared with this. He had once been 

> Th« MUM MMrtiM is nsds is Makdt-i KHiirt. 

* [1 b»*« oot found thin ntory is oithur of tbe MSS. ibst I hsTt need.— E d.] 

* ibMlbw copy reade TeburieUa. 
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in Eambdyat (Cambay), a city sitaated on the aea^hore, in 
which, a namber of Sannis, who were religious, faithful, and 
charitable, resided. In this city, which belonged to the chiefs of 
Guzer&t and Nahrw&la, was a body of Fire-worshippers as well as 
the congregation of Musulm&ns. In the reign of a king named 
Jai Singh, there was a mosque, and a minaret from which the 
summons to prayer was cried. The Fire-worshippers instigated 
the infidels to attack the Musulm&ns, and the minaret was 
destroyed, the mosque burnt, and eighty Musulmins were killed. 

A certain Muhammadan, a kbatib,. or reader of the khutba, by 
name Khatib ’Ali, escaped, and fled to Nahrwala. None of the 
courtiers of the B&i paid any attention to him, or rendered him 
any assistance, each one being desirous to screen those of his own 
persuasion. At last, having learnt that the R&i was going out 
to hunt, Khatib 'Ali sat down behind a tree in the forest and 
awaited the Rfii's coming. When the R&i had reached the spot, 
Khatib 'Ali stood up, aud implored him to stop the elephant and 
listen to his complaint. He then placed in his hand a huMa, 
which he had composed in Hindi verse, stating the whole case. 
The R&i having heard the complaint, placed Khatib 'Ali under 
charge of a servant, ordering him to take the greatest care of him, 
and to produce him in Court when required to do so. The R4i 
then returned, and having called his minister, made over tem- 
porary charge of the Government to him, stating that he 
intended to seclude himself for three days from public business 
in bis harem, during which seclusion .he desired to be left un- 
molested. That night B&i Jai Sing, having mounted a drome- 
dary, started from Nahrw&la for Kamb&yat, and accomplished 
the distance, forty parasangs, in one night and one day. 
Having disguised himself by putting on a tradesman's dress, he 
entered the city, and stayed a short time in diflerent places in 
the market place, making enquiries as to the truth of Khatib 
'AH's complaint. He then learnt that the Muhammadans were 
oppressed and slain without any grounds for such tyranny. 
Having thus learnt the truth of the case, he filled a vessel with 
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sea water, and retained to Nahrw&la, which he entered on the 
third night from his departure. The next day he held a court, 
and Bummoning all complainante he directed the Khat(b tc 
relate hie grieyance. When he had stated his case, a body oi 
the infidels wished to intimidate him and falsify his statement 
On this the B&{ ordered his water carrier to give the water pot 
to them that they might drink from it. Each one on tasting 
found that the vessel contained sea water, and could not drink' it 
The B&i then told them that he had felt unable to put implicit 
confidence in . any one, because a difference of religion was in- 
volved in the case ; he had himself therefore gone to Kambfiyat, 
and having made personal enquiries as to the truth, had learnt 
that the Muhammadans were the victims of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, He said that it Was his duty to see that all his subjects 
were afforded such protection as would enable them to live in 
peace. He then gave orders that two leading men from each 
class of Infidels, Brahmans, Fire-Worshippers,^ and others, should 
be punished. He gave a lac of B&lotras* to enable them to 
rebuild the mosque and minarets. He also granted to Khatib 
four articles of dress.’ These are preserved to this day, but are 
only exposed to view on high festival days. The mosque and 
minaret were standing until a few years ago. But when the 
army of B&I&^ invaded Nahrwala, they were destroyed. Sa’id 
Sharaf Tamin rebuilt them at his own expense, and having 
erected four towers, made golden cupolas for them. He left this 
monument of The Faith in the land of Infidels, and it remains to 
this day. 

jRdi Jai Sing of Nahrwala. 

[I. xiii. 15.] 

In the city of Nahrw&la there was a R&i who was called Jai 
Sing. He was one of the greatest and wisest princes of the time^ 

[ Tarad, This name is used for Christians and for Fire-worshippers. It would 
also sometimes seem to be applied to Buddhists.] 

s These B&lotras uppears to derive their name from the B&lts. 

* j\ 

* [One MS. writes this name ** Balwh," another ** Maid." — Mhlwft H 
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Before his time there was no B&i in Gnserat and N’ahrw&la. 
He was the first man who possessed dominion and claimed sove- 
reignty there. He ruled oyer the country with great gentle- 
ness, and controlled the other chiefs. When his fiune had 
reached all quarters of the world, the B&i of Daut,* who was the 
head of all the B&is of Hindustdn, heard of him and sent 
ambassadors to ascertain upon what grounds he had assumed 
royalty ; for in former times there was no Bai in Nahrw&la, 
which had only been a den of thieves, and threatening that if he 
did not relinquish his pretensions he would lead an army against 
him, and hurl the very earth of Guzerat into the air with the 
hoofs of his horses. When the ambassadors arrived and delivered 
the message, the Bdi showed them the greatest civility and 
hospitality. One night the B4i changed his clothes, putting on 
such as were worn by soldiers, and having buckled a sword 
round his waist, he went out and proceeded to the house of a 
courtezan, and having bargained with her, he stayed in her 
house that night, but kept himself under control. When the 
woman was fost asleep, the B4i took away all the clothes and 
property he could find, and buried them in a certain place. He 
then turned homewards, but as he was going along he saw. a 
weaver, who was engaged in weaving cotton. He called him and 
said, “If to-morrow you are brought before the R&i, and are 
charged with having committed a theft in the night preceding, 
you first deny it, but afterwards confess and say that you buried 
tbe property in such and such a place. Best assured that you 
shall receive no harm, but shall be made happy by my reward." 
Next morning, the R&i mounted an elephant, and the ambassa- 
dors of the Bai of Hind rode out with him, intending to go to 
the forest. When they had gone a little way, the B&i saw the 
courtezan worrying the chief police officer of the city, and saying, 
“ Last night my clothes were stolen ; find out who the thieves 

* Feriisps mout for Drividi, or tko eonstry of Corsmaadol ; on whidi name arc 
M. Beiiuiud, Hiwmin nr r/wb, p. Ml, and Frtwmt* Arttu, pp. 104 and 121. 
Mr. Thomaara MS. raada “ Kaur.”] 
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were, or make good the loaa.** Tbe B4f aaked what the woman 
was saying, and what she was complaining about. He replied 
that she complained of a man who came to her house in the 
previous night, and consorted with her, and when she was asleep 
stole her clothes. I want time to find the thief or the clothes, 
but she will not hear of any delay. The B&i said, ** She is 
righty She had only those clothes, and it is your duty to 
be vigilant, and as yon have been negligent you must pay the 
penalty.” The police officer replied, ” It is as tbe king says ; 
still if a man goes at night to the house of a prostitute and 
earries off her clothes, how am I to blame! I promise, however, 
that if I do not find the thief within a week I will pay the value 
of the things.” The B4i replied, ” Yon must find the thief 
instantly, or I will punish yon as a warning to others.” The 
polios officer said it was not in his power to produce him. The 
B4i aaked him, ** Would yon like me to find him!” and the 
poor man replied, ” Yea.” There was an idol of stone in Bahr* 
w41a resembling a negro. The BAi told the ambassadors that 
this idol was obedient to him. He then made a signal to it, and 
waited a moment, then turning his face towards the ambassadors 
he said, VDo you see this negro?” They said, “We see 
nothing.” The B&i then addressed it, saying: “A theft was 
eommitted last night, and the clothes of a prostitute were stolen ; 
tdl me where they are.” After a short time he exclaimed, 
“ They are buried in such and such a place.” People proceeded 
to the spot, and there found, the things which had been stolen. 
The police officer said, “ If the B4i would be pleased to give the 
necessary directions the thief also might be caught and punished.” 
The B4i answered: “The idol says you have recovered the stolen 
goods, what more do you want?” The police officer still pressed 
the point, and the king replied, “The idol says he will direct 
you to the thief if you will promise to pardon him.” The officer 
gave the required promise, and tbe king then said, “ The idol 
says that a weaver Who dwells in such and such a place was the 
thief.” The weaver was brought forward. At first he denied 
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the theft, but at length confeseed, and told them where he had 
buried the clothes. The ambassadors were surprised at this. 
Soma days after, Jai Sing Deo said to the ambassadors, “ Ch> 
and tell your master that I hare a slave who, if I give him ihe 
order would bring your master's head to me in a moment ; but 
as he is a great king, and his territory is a long distance ofi^ I 
will not molest him. If, however, he again shows hostility, he 
shall get the punishment he deserves." The ainbassadors re- 
turned and related all the circumstances to their master. The 
Bii of Daur was much alarmed, and sent him great presents. 
By this artifice the R4i of Nahrwdla gained his purpose, without 
shedding the blood of a single man. 


A Hindi Merehani tff Naknedla. 

[I. iL IS.] 

In the city of Nahrwdla there lived a Hindfi merchant who 
having deposited nine lacs of B&lotras in the hands of a certain 
person, after some time died. The trustee then sent for the 
merchant’s son and said, — Your fiither Irit with me nine lacs of 
Bdlotras. The son replied Uiat he knew nothing about it, but 
that there would probably be mention made of the transaction in 
his Other's accounts. The9e he sent fbr bat could find nothing 
about nine lacs ! on this he observed : ** Had my &ther entrusted 
anybody with so large a sum, surely mention would have been 
made of it in his account book ; this not being the case, I cannot 
feel myself justified in taking possession of the money." The 
trustee urged the youth to take the money, but he still refiised, 
and the contention grew hot between them. At last they agreed 
to refer the matter to the arbitration of It&i Jai Sing Deo, who 
gave it as his opinion, that since' the two could not agree as to 
the disposal of the money, it was advisable that it 'should be ex- 
pended on some work of lasting utility, so that the real owner 
would reap the reward of virtue and charity. Accordingly, the 
’nine-lac reserve itr" the finest in the world, hitherto unsnr 
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passed bj all that the cleTorest and wisest have executed or 
imagined, was built ; and remains to be seen to this daj. 

The BUer Bit. 

[I. Ti. 19.] 

A certain B&{ of Hind conferred on his brother the chieftain- 
ship of Nahrw&Ia. This brother was of an exceeding cruel and 
wicked disposition. He made counterfeit dirhams and circu- 
lated them in different parts of the country. After the lapse of 
some time, a certain person became acquainted with this dis- 
honest act, and reported it to the B&i, who, on hearing it, sent a 
powerful force which captured and sent this brother to him. 

It happened curiously enough, that this brother had given 
one of his servants some poison with instructions to go and 
seek employment in the B&i’s kitchen, and, when opportunity 
offered, to administer some of the poison to the R&i, in order 
to procure his death, so that ho himself might succeed to 
the vacant throne. On his employer's capture and imprison- 
ment, it occurred to this servant that, as things had so fidlen 
out, it was advisable that he should inform the B&i of the 
circumstance. So he went to the king and having showed him 
the poison, told him of the plot his brother bad laid against 
his life. On hearing this, the B&i returned thanks to Almighty 
Ood for his great escape, and punished his brother for his in- 
tended crime. Thus by this act of royal justice was he saved 
from assassination, and the fame of his goodness spread abroad 
through all nations. 

JBdi Ohrpdl of Nahrwdla. 

[I.Ti.S8.] 

The following is one of the most interesting stories relating 
to the people of India. There was a B&{ of Nahrwdla named 
Odrpdl,^ who surpassed all the other rulers in Hindust&n in good 

> [Thif name \» so giren in the draft trondstion mode in Indio, and it b written 
** Gdrb^l" in R&ja RaUn Singh's MS ; but in the other MSS. that I hare used it b 
•«A14rbhr/' and •*Alddbal.'*] 
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qualities and amiable disposition. Before he had been raised to 
the throne he had passed many of his years in beggary, during 
which period he had experienced all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
having shared both its smiles and frowns, and endured all 
the miseries of travel. When he obtained power he exercised 
it with a right appreciation of the duties of a ruler, remembering 
his own days of adversity he afforded full protection and justice 
to his subjects, ruling with impartiality and equity. 

It is said that one day having left the city, he rode into the 
surrounding country on an elephant. While looking about him, 
his eye suddenly fell on the wife of a washerman who was going 
to tho jungle to wash clothes. She was dressed in red, and of 
surpassing beauty ; all who beheld her became passionately in 
love with her and lost all control over themselves. 

The B&i overcome by the feelings her beauty excited in his 
heart, turned his elephant towards her and was tempted to let his 
passion get the mastery over his better feelings. Suddenly he 
came to himself, and, restraining bis wrongftil desires, said, 0 
passions you are doing wrong, beware. Oood never comes to him 
who does ill.’’ He . then turned hack filled with remorse, and 
assembling all the Brahmans, he ordered them to prepare fuel, 
declaring his intention of burning himself alive. The Brahmans 
asked him what sin he had committed. He then told them of 
the wicked desires he bad entertained in his heart. The Brah- 
mans having heard his relation, said that they undoubtedly must 
bum him, and that even then the expiation would be incomplete. 
For he was king, and his^power supreme ; if he could not restrain 
his passions, then in a short time all the female inhabitants of 
the city would become degraded and all the offspring illegitimate. 
It was right, therefore, that he should immolate himself, and by 
so doing, obtain forgiveness for his sins, and enter into eternal 
life. Wood was then brought, and a funeral pile having been 
made, it was lighted. When it was thoroughly on fire and the 
flames mounted high, then the B&i made preparations to throw 
himself into the midst, but the Brahmans prevented him, saying : 
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“ The work of expiation is complete, inasmn^ as the fimlt was 
of the mind and not of the body. The innocent should not be 
punished for the guilty, had your body been a participator in the 
crime, then indeed it had been necessaty to hare bnmt it also. 
Your mind has already been punished and purified by fire.*' 
They then removed the R4i from the pyre, and he in celebration 
of this sacrifice, gave as a thank-offering one lac of Bfilotras, and 
bestowed large sums in charity. 

If a king be just, although he ho an infldoly 

Hie country will he secure from all injury and lorn.'* 


Mareh of the of ZiboJiMm upon 

[I. sii. 16 .] 

In the early part of their career there was Mend^p between 
the King of Zfibulistfin* and the B&i of Kananj, but it ended in 
animosity and war. The King of Zfibnlist&n marched against 
Elanauj with a large army. The B&i called together his advisen 
and asked their opinions, when each one spoke to the best of his 
ability. One of them said that he had a derided opinion on the 
matter, but he could only speric it in private. The B&i ordered 
the council chamber to be rieared, when the minister said : “ War 
is attended with great dangers, and the result is doubtful ; the 
best thing the Bdi can do is to inflict punishment upon me and 
to drive mo fi>rth in disgrace to the highway, so that when the 
enemy shall approach, I may be taken to act as his guide. I 
will then lead them bto the desert so that all may j^ah with 
thirst, and yon 'will .thus be relieved from all reprehension. The 
Bdi praised him fbr the proporition he had mads^ uid a finr dayi^ 
after he put it in execution, giTing orders fiir him to be expelled 
the country. The Hindd then went and jdaeed himself in the 
way of the King of Z&bnlistfin, and when the king drew near 
with his army, the Hindd made his case known. The kug arid 
** How can a minister who has been thus treated havs any. kind 

* [Thii ii asotlwr veirioB «f Um atarj tidd by AbO Bflifta at page 11, M|pni; aad 
a nmilar om ia pna vitb Mabwed te tha hai^ at page 101, dt/hh] 
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feeling towards his persecutor!'' The Hindu said, **AI1 this was 
done on the absurd suspicion of my being friendly to you.'*' He 
then added, *^From this place where you now are to that where 
the R4i is, the distance is eleven days' journey by the desert, but 
no one besides me knows the road, and the K&i feels secure that 
your army cannot make the passage; if, however, you will assure 
my life and will hold out promises and hopes of reward, I will 
lead you by that way and enable you to take the R4i by sur- 
prise.*' The king gave orders for his army to provide eleven 
days' provision of grain and water, and plunged into the desert. 
After marching twelve days their water was exhausted, and, they 
nowhere found a trace of any. The king called for the Hindu, 
and asked how it was that they had not come to any water. 
Ho replied : have accomplished my object in bringing you 

here, and have discharged my duty to my master. You are now 
in the middle of the desert, and no water is to be found within 
eleven days march — my work is dope, do with me as you please." 
A cry arose from the bystanders, and a commotion broke out in 
the army. The king in the extremity of his despair mounted 
his horse and galloped in all directions. He perceived a hillock 
crowned with verdure, and joyfully directed his men to dig a 
well there. When they had sunk about ten yards they came 
upon some excellent water, at the sight of which the king and 
all his army gave thanks to God. Each man dug a well in front 
of his tent, and gained new life. The king then called together 
his elders, and asked what ought to be done to the man who had 
misled them. They all declared that he ought to be put to 
death with the most cruel tortures, and each one specified some 
particular mode of torture. But the king said, ‘*My judg- 
ment is that you should give him a little water and let him go. 
What he has done has been out of pure devotion to his lord and 
master ; to save him he has risked his own life. He has 
done what he intended, but our good fortune has rendered his 
scheme abortive." So they gave him water and petmissiou to 
depart. The story of this incident spread, and through it ths 
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whole countty of Eanauj was secured to him, and the people 
bowed their heads in obedience. 

Rdi KanMi andihe Governor of ZdMut&ny 
[I. zii. 18.] 

It is related that 'Amru Lais conferred the govemorship of 
Z&bulist&n on Fardagh&n and sent him there at the head of four 
thousand horse. There was a large Hindu place of worship in 
that country, which was called Sakiwand,* and people used to 
come on pilgrimage from the most remote parts of Hindust&n to 
the idols of that place. When Fardaghan arrived in Zabulist4n 
he led his army against it, took the temple, broke the idols in 
pieces, and overthrew the idolaters. Some of the plunder he 
distributed among the troops, the rest he sent to 'Amru Lais, 
informing him of the conquest, and asking for reinforcements. 

When the news of the fall of Sakliwand reached Kamld,^ who 
was B&i of Hindustan, he collected an innumerable army and 
marched towards Z&bulist&n. Upon hearing of this march. 
Fardagh&n secured several Hindus and sent them to Hindust&n. 
These men entered the camp of Elamlu and reported to him that 
when Fardagh&u had conquered Sak&wand, he immediately 
despatched people to different quarters of the country, calling 
for additional forces, knowing that the Hindd would certainly 
endeavour to take revenge. The result was that an army of 
Muhammadans had been collected around him, such as would 
coerce the very ends of the earth. Behind him also the army 
of *Amru Lais was advancing, with the design of leading their 
antagonists into the defiles and there slaughtering them all. 
When B&f Kamlu heard this intelligence, he halted where he 
was, and was very cautious in his movements. In the mean- 
time, Fardagh&n received reinforcements from Khur&sdn, such 
that the enemy had not the power to cope with. By this in^ 
genious. device he succeeded in his object. 

^ [The text of this storj is ])rintocl in Thomas' Frinsep, YoL I. 317.] 

3 **Bah(LwanJ" in another place. [See SHprs p. 140.] 

* [Mr. Friosep's MS. rcu<ls “ KaimO."] 
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Discovery of Treasure. 

[I. Ti. 11.] 

There is a story to be found in some Hindu works, that a man 
having bought a house from another, began to make alterations 
in it. While prosecuting these he happened to light upon a 
concealed treasure. He took the money to the former owner, 
and said, I have discovered this treasure under the wall of the 
house I purchased from you.*’ The man replied — ‘*I sold the 
house just as I bought it, and know nothing about the money. 
I cannot take it, as I do not believe myself to bo entitled to it.'' 
On this they both agreed to go to the king and deliver the trea- 
sure up to him, that he might expend it on some work of public 
utility. Accordingly they went, and having represented the 
whole case, made the money over to the king. On this the king 
exclaimed — ‘^You are people of the middle class,, and meddle 
with what does not become you. I am entrusted with the re- 
sponsible duty of managing and adjusting the affairs of my sub- 
jects, and to me God has entrusted the reins of government. 
How can I take this charitable money!” The men replied, 

You are the king, and we come before you in this difficult case, 
in order that it might be settled by your justice and equity." 
The king then told them to make some marriage arrangement 
between their families. It happened that the seller of the house 
had a daughter, and the purchaser a son, so the daughter of the 
former, with the money in question as dowry, was given in 
marriage to the son of the latter. The king from an innate sense 
of justice, would not suffer the skirt of his robes of equity and 
righteousness to be soiled by the dirt of oppression and dishonesty. 

The Herb which produces Longevity. 

[I. yi. 14.J 

I have read in a book that certain chiefs of Turkist&n sent'am- 
bassadors with letters to the kings of India on the following mis- 
sion, viz. : that they, the chiefs, had been informed that in India 
drugs were procurable which possessed the property of prolonging 
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haman life, by the use of which the kings of India attained to a 
Tery great age. The Il&is were careful in the preservation of 
their health, and the chiefs of Turkist&n begged that some of 
this medicine might be sent to them, and also information as to 
the method by which the R&is preserved their health so long.^ 
The ambassadors having reached Hindust&n, delivered the letters 
entrusted to them. The H&i of Hind having read them, ordered 
the ambassadors be taken to the top of an excessively lofty 
mountain, and then he told them that, when the hill on which 
they then were should be rent asunder and thrown down, then 
he would give them their answers, and permission to return to 
their own country. The ambassadors on hearing this became 
greatly alarmed, and despaired of living to revisit their home, 
relations, and friends. They pitched their tents in the valleys, 
and fervently prayed to Almighty God for deliverance from their 
troubles. They spent their whole time in offering up prayers 
to heaven. In this manner a long time passed. At last 
having one day offered up their prayers to God most earnestly, 
they observed the mountain shaking. The sorrow of their hearts 
had moved the heart of the mountain. It began to totter, and 
presently its lofty summit toppled over and fell to the ground. 
Having lifted up their voices in praise and thanksgiving to God, 
they informed the R&i of what had occurred, 

this is my reply to your mission. Though you are few in 
number, having given up your minds to prayer, by the force 
of your devotions you have caused the mountain to fall down. 
Your kings rule tyrannically, so that the people pray earnestly 
for their destruction, and by means of their prayers they at 
last blast the prosperity and annihilate the power of their oppres- 
sors. It is the paramount duty of all those in whose hands 
authority and power are placed, to walk in the path of justice 
and benevolence, in order that those who are weak should be 

^ Tbit was a favourite pemiaiioa of tbe Orientala. In the fourth Book and 
ifteentb chapter of tbia work, the third story relates to a chief of Jklandhar, who 
bad attained the age of 250 yean. 
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•trengtbeDed and protected by tbe law, and that those who are 
wealthy should eiyoy their riches in peace and security. Wealth 
is but a faithless friend, and life but an uncertain companion ; 
neither one nor the other is enduring and permanent.” 

Self-possession of an Indian Minister, 

[I. xW. 17.] 

A certain Indian prince bad in his employ a minister remark- 
able for his learning and wisdom. The prince had also some 
slave girls, who were most elegant and beautiful, and possessed 
of every imaginable ch^rm. One day the minister went before 
the king while these slaves happened to be in attendance, for the 
transaction of certain business. The minister cast an eye of love 
on one of them, and then perceived that the prii^ce was observing 
him. He therefore still kept his eye fixed in the same direction. 
For twenty years he continued in the prince’s service, and every 
time he went into the presence he kept his eye fixed in that 
direction. By this means he allayed the royal jealousy, as the 
prince thought that the glance he had observed was not inten- 
tional, but merely the effect of a natural .sc|uint. 

The Arming of Ya'kuh Lais, 

[I. xiii. 3."..] 

At the commencement of t! c career of Ya'kub Lai.s, a body of 
his friends bound themselves to raise him to the dignity of chief. 
When Salih Nasr had taken Sist^n, and become powerful, they ob- 
served to Ya’kub that Salih had grown strong, and that if he did 
not take heed at once, he would not be able to do much afterwards. 
Ya'kub consulted with an old and* wise man in this matter, who 
said, It is as your friends have told you, something must be 
done instantly.'^ Ya'kub then asked him whr«t steps he should 
take, and the old man replied that there were two divisions of 
Siliirs army— one the Sanjaris, the other the Bustis, and the 
best tiling he could do was to irritate the Sanjaris by telling 
them that though battles were won by their hard fighting, the 
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plunder obtained by the conquests was carried off by the Bustis 
By your persuading them of this,*' said the old roan, hostility 
will be created between them. They will separate from eack 
other ; and in all proWbility the Sanjaris will come over to you. 
because they are fully aware of your skill and address, and of the 
courage you have shown in battle; they are also conscious oi 
your having saved them from the Ehdrijis.’’ Ya’kub acted 
upon this advice, and so worked upon the Sanjans, that enmitj 
sprung up between them and the Bustis, and S&Iih Nasr found 
himself in a veiy precarious situation. The Sanjari troops went 
over to Ya’kdb, and when S&lih Nasr saw that affairs were come 
to extremities, he proceeded with his army of Bustis towards 
the enemy. Ya’kub, Ibr&him and Hafz came forward and 
encamped at the pass of Ghanjara. Ya'kdb resolved to make a 
night attack, and S&lih being apprized of it, fled in alarm 
towards Bust. Thus did Ya’kdb, by a clever stratagem, nbtain 
the victory over his enemy. 

Ta'kih Lais and Risal. 

[I. ziii. 21.] 

Almighty God endowed Ya’kdb Lais with a very lofty mind 
BO that he rose from the most abject position to the highest pitch 
of glory and prosperity. He encountered many dangers and 
passed through great difficulties, till at length he aspired to the 
acquisition of dominion. When S&lih Nasr^ fled from before 
him, he went and joined Bdsal,* and excited him to collect his 
troops and march against Ya’kiib Lais. Bdsal assembled his 
armies, and placed S&lih Nasr at the head of the foremost divi- 
sion. Ya’kdb Lais on receiving the intelligence, called together 
some old and experienced men and asked their advice as to the 

' In one of the otoriof of the next chapter Ya'kSb ia eeid to ha?e been the denetfn, 
or doorkeeper of Shlib Kair. 

* In muei of the paasages where the name reenn in thii etory it ii spelt ea 
** Rdsal/* bat in one aa ** RatboV* and in another aa ** Ratbil.’* [Mr. Pdnaep*a 
MS. haa**Raaal” and *^R6taal,*’ bat Mr. Thomaa* ‘‘ZambU." SeeVol. 1. pp. 167 
168 .] 
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means of repelling the inTasion of B^sal. They advised him to 
oppose the en^my, and represented that although he had a small 
fori^, yet he ought to trust in the help of God, and resort to 
every wile and stratagem to harass hia opponent* but not to 
engage in a pitched battle. When Ya'kilb reviewed his army, it 
was found not to consist of more than three thousand horse. 
However, he proceeded to oppose Rusal, and when he reached 
Bust, people derided him, saying, How can he fight against 
Rusal with this small number of horse.*’ Ya’kub Lais now had 
recourse to stratagem and deception. He sent one of his confiden- 
tial servants to Rusal with a message to say that, he wished to 
come and meet him, and render him homage ; he knew he was 
not able to cope with such a potentate, but that if he should tell 
his people that he was going to meet Rusal, they would not obey 
him, and might possibly kill both him and his dependants. Ho 
had consequently told them he was proceeding to give battle to 
hia enemy, in order to induce them to accompany him ; but that 
when he should join Rdsal and make his submission, they must 
perforce follow his example. When the ambassadors of Ya'kub 
came to Rdsal and delivered the message to him, it was very 
agreeable to him, because be was greatly harassed by Ya’kub, 
who continually made incursions into his country, and attacked 
it in different directions. He made the ambassadors welcome, 
and sent messages to Ya'kub, giving him many kind promises 
and holding out hopes of preferment. Ya’kub despatched his 
messengers one after the other, and to prevent his followers from 
being disheartened he told them that he had sent the messengers 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s army. 

When both the armies came in front of each other, Rusal 
called S&Iih Nasr and told himi that as the enemy had come to 
proffer his submission, there must be no fighting. A day was 
fixed for a parley between the parties. It was not the habit of 
Rusal to fide a horse, but he used to sit on a throne which a party 
of his servants carried on their shoulders. When both the armies 
were drawn up in array, Rdsal seated himself upon his throne 
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and ordered hie troops to ataad in line on each ride «rfit. Yn’kdb 
with hie three thousand brave horsemen advanoed between these 
two lines, and his men eanied thrir lances concealed briiind their 
horses and wearing coats of mril under their garments. The 
Almighty made the army of Bdaal blind, so. that they did not 
see the lances. When Ya’kdb drew near Busal, he bowed hia 
head as if to do homage, but he raised the lance and thrust H 
into the back of Bdsal, so that he died on the spot. His pe(^|^ 
also fell like lightning upon the enemy, cutting them down with 
thrir swords, and strining the earth with the blood of the enemies 
of religion. The infidels, when th^ saw the head of Bdsal upon 
the point of a spear, took to flight, and great Uoodahed ensued. 
The bride of victory drew aride her veil and Ya'kdb returned 
victorious. Next day six thousand horsemen of the infidels were 
sent prisonms to Sistfin. He also placed sixty of their offiosts 
on asses, and having hung the eats of the slain upon the necks 
of these ofBeers, he sent them in this manner to Bust. In this 
conquest he obtrined such immense treasure and property that 
conjecture cannot make an estimate of them. 

Sdlih Nasr fled from the field and went to the king of Zdba> 
listdn. His troops deserted him and joined Ya'kfib, who, after 
he had secured peace to the oountty, sent a messenger to the 
ruler of Zdbulistdn requesting him to surrender Sdlih Nasr. His 
request was complied with ; and when SHih came, Ya’kfib put 
him in prison, where he died. The hostility which the people 
of Bust had shewn to Ya’kdb, he now retaliated upon them; He 
fixed the same poll-tax upon them as was levied from the jews^ 
and this was collected with severity. This victory which he 
achieved was the result of treachery and deception, such as no 
one had ever committed. 

Surrender Oheatnin io 

[r. w. *5.] 

When Alptigin, the master of Subuktigfn, deserted the 
nUM and went to Ghasuin, they were by hia departure reduced 
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to great deetitation, and serious disturbances broke out in tfae 
country. We will make mention in the proper place of this 
occurrence, as well as of his reasons for separating himsolf from 
them. On his reaching Ghaznin, the garrison -shut themselves 
up in the fort and refused to surrender to him. He, therefore, 
pitched his camp without, and speedily possessed himself of the 
suburbs and surntunding country. 

There he exercised his j^wer with such impartiality and re- 
gard for justice, that the people around were in the enjoyment of 
perfect peace. One day he was going along the road when he 
perceived a party of his servants coming from a village, with 
poultry slung from their saddle-straps. Having stopped them, 
he enquired how the fowls came into their possession. They 
pretended that they had purchased them in a neighbouring 
village. On this Alptigin sent a horseman to the village with 
instructions to bring the head man of it into his presence. When 
he was brought, Alptigin asked him whether the men had 
bought the fowls or seized them by force. The man appeared 
desirous of hiding the truth, so Alptigin told him to tell the 
truth on pain of punishment. The nun then said, “When a 
Turk comes into a village he does not buy fowls but always 
takes them by force.” On hearing this, Alptigin gave orders 
that the culprits should be punished with death. Those around 
implored mercy, and entreated that some lesser punishmmit than 
death might be inflicted on the thieves. He complied with this 
request, and ordered the offender's eats to be bored and the luida 
to be suspended from them by a string tied to tlieir legs. This 
having been done, the birds, in struggling to escape, so flapped 
and beat with their wings the men’s heads and faces that blood 
flowed copiously from the wounds inflicted. In this condition 
they were paraded through the army. The news of this act of 
justice having reached the ears of the people, they all assembled 
together, and agreed tlut a man so upright and just vas worthy 
to be their ruler. That very evening th^ went to him and 
agreed upon the terms of capitulation. The following day the 
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dtj was surrendered. So, by this one act of judicious impar- 
tiality he became possessed of the city of Gliaxn In, which rose 
to be the shrine of prosperity and abode of we alth. 

Bravery of Amir Subuktiqin, 

[L liu. 24.] 

When Bilkdtigin^ went towards Ghaznin, the S&m&nians 
were informed that the Turks were coming from Khur&&n. 
He (the king) sent his minister, Abu Is’b&k, with a large body 
of men, and another force also to stop the advance of the 
enemy. When information of this design reached Bilk&tigin, he 
despatched Subuktigiii with his followers to frustrate it. Subukti- 
gin observed thiat the passes were narrow and difficult, and that 
his enemies were acquainted with them, while he was a stranger. 
Ho therefore considered it advisable to employ stratagem in re- 
sisting them. So he proceeded to the head of one of the passes 
and there formed three ambuscades, in which he placed some of 
his men, while he with another party advanced into the pass. 
When the enemy saw the smallness of his force they came out 
and attacked him. Subuktigin pretending to fly from before 
them, induced them to leave the passes in which they were posted, 
and they were thus drawn out into the open plain. Amir 
Subuktigin then made such an attack on them that the earth 
shook, and the enemy fled with precipitation to seek safety 
among the passes. 

Subuktigin then let loose his three ambuscades, and these 
falling on the foe ere they reached the defiles, not one of them 
escaped. Subuktigin then cleared the passes of the enemy’s men, 
and he (Bilk&tigin) having. witnessed the dauntless courage of 
Subuktigin, spoke of him in terms of admiration. He went 
through the passes in safety, so that not a single camel was 
missing; and this was solely attributable to the judgment of 
Subuktigin. 

1 [S«c s ooia of tbif chief end come obserrct^onc on ibo time of htf reign by Mr. 
TWnci in Tomt. Mi A, S. Vol. z?u. p. 140. See tlio TabakUt-i i>r/ro.] 
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I%e Vigilance of Suhuktigin. 

[ 11 . XT. 6 .] 

When Bilk&tigfn^ came from Khur&san to Ghaznin and took 
poBsession of the countiy, the chief of it, Abu 'Ali Kiibak,* 
abandoned it.’ Bilk&tigin soon gave himself up to debauchery, 
and entrusted Subuktigin with the management of the city. In 
this high post, Subuktigin discharged the duties with great 
efficiency and courage, and* with all vigilance and care. One 
day, Amir Bilk&tigin took wine, and held a great carouse, and 
from early dawn to midnight was engaged in drinking. He 
also endeavoured to persuade Subuktigin to drink, but with- 
out success. When the curtain of darkness was drawn over 
the face of the sun, Amir Bilkatigin fell into a sound sleep, but 
Subuktigin was very watchful and his eyes were open like the 
stars. Suddenly he heard a noise which proceeded from some 
comer, and immediately after it w'as followed by an uproar. 
With lamps and torches he went in that direction, and then he 
saw a body of armed men standing in the street, ready to raise a 
tumult. He demanded, in a loud voice, who they were ? They 
gave an incoherent reply. Subuktigin threatened to attack them, 
when they were constrained to confess that a body of malcon- 
tents had conspired to make a rising that very night, and, as a^ 
sign of their success, to light a fire upon the roof of the fort. 
At this signal, Abu ’Ali was to bring up his force, capture 
Bilk&tigin and his adherents, and drive all his troops out of the 
country. Subuktigin, on hearing these words, killed four men 
upon the spot and rushed out of the fort. He found a large 

* [The munshi's translation had the name “ Alptigtn,” on which Sir II. Elliot 
made a note that another copy (Ratan Singh’s) read ** Badk&tigin.'* The name is 
Bilkfctigin in Mr. rrinsep'e MS., and consequently 1 have substituted that name in 
the translation.] 

* [Mr. Priusep's MS. has “ Amir All Kiihnd, and, when the name neit occurs, 
Kiibak, Sir U. Elliot read the name as “ Uvek.” The Tabakdt^i Ndtiri (post) 
reads the name Amir Andk. See Journal J?. A, S.^ xvii. p. 141] 

* M. Iteinaud observes that Ibn Ilaukul, who, in consequence of his personal 

acquaintance with AbQ Is'htk Ibrkhim, might hv supposed to be well acquainted with 
the affairs of the Ghaznivides, does not mention to whom Ghazni bclougvd when it 
was taken by Alptigin. — Mdmoin tur p. 244. 
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namber of men Msembled in arms, who were waiting for Abd 
'All Kilbak. He put them all to the sword, and then advanced 
against Abd ’AH. He took his brother prisoner, and then re- 
tnmed to the city. When morning dawned, Amir Subnktigin 
brought some of. the insurgents, ifith the heads of some of those 
he had killed, to Bilk&tigin, and related the whole story of the 
transactions of that night. The Amir expressed admiration of 
his conduct, and considered him worthy of great fovonrs ; and 
because he was very cautious and never negligent of his enemy, 
he appointed him his deputy and elevated his rank above that 
of all his equals. He also rewarded his companions with five 
hundred thousand dirhams. All this was the fruit of watchful- 
ness. Wise men know that vigilance is necessary in all cir- 
enmstances. 

Makmiid^t Tout^l Strategy. 

[IV. M. 6.] 

It is related by Abd-n Nasr 'Utbi in his wwk called TMkk 
Fontini' that the King of K4bul made war upon the Muhamma- 
dans at the beginning of the career of Hisiru-d daula Subuktigin. 
When intelligence of this war was brought to the Amir N4siru-d 
din, he called out his forces from Khurisfin to oppose him. 
Sultfin Mahmud, was then about fourteen years of age. Amir 
Nfiairu-d din summoned his officers and consulted with them 
upon the plan to be pursued. Amir Mahmdd gave it as his 
opinion that the best course was to go in advance of the army 
and seek a strong place in the mountuns, where they might poake 
themselves secure, and from whence they might make nocturnal 
and unexpected assaults upon the enemy. They would thus 
prevent the foe from advancing against them, and distress him 
with incessant raids. The counsel was approved by all, and 
Amir K4siru-d din advanced and occupied a position near 
Baghrd.* The King of K4bul marched thither with a countless 
army, and for some time the opposing forces encamped there. 

> [Mr. Primep’t MS. rt-tdi “ Ttrttk-i Dsobt-i Tawtat.] 

^ TTIm i&nt letter bat no point.] 
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One day a woman of the neighbourhood came to Am'ir N&siru-d 
din and told him that there was a spring not far off in the moun* 
tains which had this property, that if filth was cast into it the 
sky became overcast, snow and storms followed, and the weather 
became so cold that no one in these parts could endure it. This 
cold and foul weather would last as long as the filth remained in 
the fountain. He sent and had some dirt thrown into the spring. 
Cold and stormy weather followed. The army of Hind was 
reduced to extremities, and the Musulm&ns were completely 
victorious.^ 


Sultan Mahmiid and th$ Sister of Aydz. 

[IL xxi. s.] 

It is said that Sult&n Y&minu-d daula Mahmfid Subuktigin 
had been long enamoured of the sister of Ay&z — he was sincerely 
attached to her, and anxious to espouse her. But it occurred to 
hini that he might by this act incur the reproaches of the neigh- 
bouring kings and princes, and forfeit the respect and esteem of 
his own servants. This apprehension he entertained for a long 
time. 

Abfi Nasr Mishk&nf says — I was one night in attendance on 
the king, and when all the* assembly was gone, he stretched out 
bis legs and ordered me to ^^shampoo'' them. I knew that he 
certainly intended to tell me some secret. At last he said, ** It 
IS a maxim with wise men that there are three people from whom 
a secret should not be concealed, viz. : a skilful physician, a kind 
preceptor, and a wise servant. I have been long greatly per^ 
plexed, but I will this night unburden my mind and learn your 
opinion on the matter.” I observed, “ I am not worthy of the 
high honour done me by the king, but as he, in his high wisdom 
has determined it, I will to the best of my ability represent what 
may appear to me as good or evil in the matter.” The king 
said, It has long been a secret within me, that I am desirous 
of espousing the sister of AyAz. But will not the neighbouring 
^ [See pigs so, «iepr».] 
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kinga call me » fool and low-minded, and will not yon also, tty 
aerranta and slaTW, speak ill of me in respectable society. I adt 
your advice in this matter ; hare you over heard or read, in any 
history, of kings wedding the children of thdr slaves f** I made 
obeisance and said—** Many cases similar to this have occurred. 
Several kings of the Sdm&nian dynasty nunriod thdr own slave 
girls. This net will not seem to the world as derogatory to the 
king’s honour and rectitude. Perhaps your Majesty is unaware 
that Kubdd, at the time he wmt to Turkistkn, took as his wife 
the daughter of a villager, from whom was bom Naudiirwdn. 
In Persian history, I have also read that Bahtim Odr 
married a washerman’s daughter. The Sultdn asked me the 
particulars of the story, so 1 said, have heard that oim day 
Bahrdm Odr went out hunting, and ha^ng started a stag, fid- 
lowed it so fkr that he became separated firom his train. He frit 
thirsty and went towards a village. He there saw a washerman 
sitting on the edge of a pond washing clothes; his wife and 
daughter were sitting by him with a heap of clothes ready to bo 
washed. Bahrdm approadied them, and said, *0 washerman, 
give me some water U drink.’ The washerman stood up, and 
having paid him the usual marks of respect, ordered his wifii to 
fttch some water for the king. She took the eop, and having 
washed it several times in clean water, said to her daughter, * I 
am not a virgin, man’s hand has touched me, but you, who are an 
unborsd pearl, should give the watw to the king.’ The girl took 
the cup and brought it to the kmg, whc^ looking at her, per- 
ceived that she was incomparably beautifiil and dmrming, and 
possessed of excellent dispontion and manners. He then asked 
the washerman if he would admit him as a guest for that day, 
who replied, that if the king could be contented with dry bread 
he would spare nothing in his power; saying this, he spread a 
dean doth on the bank, and Bahr&m sat down. The washerman 
thm took his horse and frsiened it to a tree, and gave his dauj^- 
ter a fine cloth with which she fimned the king, and protected 
him fitom flies. He himself hastened to the village and proenred 
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food, wine, meat, in short, everything on which he could lay his 
hand, he brought. He gave his daughter the wine and cup, and 
ordered her to act as cup-bearer to the king. On which she 
cleansed the cup, and having filled it with wine, brought it to the 
king, who took her hand within his — she kissed them. Bahr&m 
said, * 0 girl, the lips are the place to kiss and not the hand.’ 
The girl paid her respects, and said that the time had not yet 
come, for that. The king was surprised at the elegance of her 
appearance and the eloquence of her speech. They were thus 
engaged when the train of Bahr&m appeared in sight. He told 
the girl to conceal her face, on which she pulled her veil over it. 
He then on that spot having performed the nuptial ceremony, 
placed her on an elephant under a canopy, and made her father 
ride away with them ; her mother also accompanied them.” 

When the Emperor heard this story, he was much pleased, 
and bestowed presents upon me: saying, You have relieved 
me of this care,'’ After two days he espoused the sister of 
Ayfiz. 

Anecdote of Sulldn Mahmud. 

[I. xii. 9.3 

When Khw&ja Ahmad acted as minister to Sult&u Mahmud 
(may God be merciful to him !) all’ the principal officers of 
State were inimical to him and traduced him to the Emperor, 
who thus contracted a great dislike to him, and was desirous of 
removing him from office. On this subject Abu Nasr Mishk&n 
says that Arsl&n wrote him a letter, saying that The king is 
displeased with Khw&ja Ahmad, and we, his Majesty's servants, 
must beware of resisting his will. But in common charity we are 
bound to declare what we know or have heard. Khw&ja Ahmad 
is undoubtedly the most able minister of the time, and has been 
very useful to our sovereign. He has' long been in government 
employ and has experienced great changes of fortune. . It is now 
some time since he was appointed Minister of State, and now all 
men of influence, rank, and dignity are his enemies. The cause 
of their hatred to him is his devotion to his master, and his die- 
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regard of their wishes aud pleasure. His associates in office are 
also inimical to him for the same reason. You would do right 
to communicate this letter to his Majesty, although i know that 
his mind has been so perverted by them that my counsel will be 
useless. Still the time may come when his Majesty may feel 
some regret, when he will not check but excuse our represen- 
tations." 

Abu Nasr Mishk&n continues : I read the letter and for a 
long time I was watching for an opportunity to lay it before 
the king. I also received constant messages from the minister 
imploring my support and assistance. I replied that it would 
not do to bo precipitate, but that I must wait till a suitable 
occasion offered itself. 

The Sult&n Mahmud also knew that I was watching my op- 
portunity, but he kept strict silence on this matter, till at length 
it happened one day that the Sult&n went out on a hunting 
excursion, and though it was not customary with me to attend 
him, yet on this occasion I did so. The Sult&n asked me why 
I, who never went out hunting, had now come with him. I re- 
plied that it was always the duty of a servant to attend on his 
master. The Sult&n then said, ** I know that you liave come 
in order that you might speak to me about Ahmad, but matters 
like these ought not to be forced upon me." I replied, ^*May 
your Majesty’s judgment be always right." He then became 
silent and spoke not another word. That day and that night 
passed by. On the next night the Sultan was drinking wine 
and enjoying himself, when he made me sit down with him, and 
he talked upon all sorts of topics. At length he asked me if I 
had ever heard or had ever read in any book that ministers were 
their king's enemies. I said, No ; but I have read that the 
man is foolish and stupid who seeks to be a minister." He asked 
wherefore, and I replied, Kings cannot endure that any one 
should share their authority, nor will they allow any one bnt 
themselves to give orders. If the office of minister is given to 
one who is looked upon as the dearest of friends, before a week 
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haa passed he is deemed an enemy and is despised." Nothing 
fiuther passed at this meeting. After his return to Ohaznin, he 
was sitting one night alone, and calling for me, bade me be seated, 
and stud, “ Hitherto I have kept silence with you regarding 
Ahmad. Now be mindful that you tell me the truth without 
equivocation or reservation." 1 replied that 1 would obey his 
Majesty. He observed that Ahmad was an experienced and 
well qualified minister, who had been in the service from his 
youth, and had conferred lustre on his oflice, but ho held his 
master in slight esteem, and he was at the same time covetous of 
the wealth of the Musulm&ns, which he extorted from them, and 
opposed the king's orders. He said that he had been informed 
of many oppressive acts towards the slaves (ghuldm) and such 
people. That he had resolved on his dismissal, and that all with 
whom he had consulted on this business had concurred with him. 
He then asked me what I had to say on the subject. I replied, 
that “What your Majesty in your wisdom deems most advisable 
is certunly best, — ^who can gainsay it?” The king then insisted 
on my expressing an opinion, — I stud, “ Arsl&n Jfizib' had sent 
me a letter," and having it with me, I shewed it to him, and 
begged his permission to give him my views on the case to the 
best of my ability. The king consenting, ordered me to speak. 
I then said, — “ If the charges of oppression and opposition which 
have been brought agiunst the Khw&ja aro proved to your Ma> 
jesty's satis&ction, they must not be passed over, but punish- 
ment must be meted out to the minister, so that no injuiy may 
oome to the country. But if, on the other hand, merely suspi- 
cions have been excited in the king's mind, then search and 
enquiry must be patiently made throughout the country for a 
man competent to fill Ahmad's place. On such a man being 
found, then his Majesty may follow his own will and pleasure. 
If one cannot bo found, the greatest precautions must be taken." 
Having finished, the king siud he would consider of it, aud gave 

* [Om ms. etib Ub saotlMr "XUiis." Baikakl umi the fonaer 

BSOM, p. 13S, MCMU.] 
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mo porniission to depart. At last, the Khwaja was deprived of 
his situaiioii ami iiiiprisonoJ, but the kin^ soon regretted it, for 
the aflTairs of the Stale and country fell into great confusion 

Depreciation of Coin. 

[I. lii. 14.] 

When Yain!nu-d daula Mahmud came to the throne, stnd the 
efTocts of his "roatncs.s .spread through all countries, and his rule 
8W(}pt away the idol temples and scattered the worsliippers, 
some sharp men of India formed a plan (for enriching them- 
selve.s). They brought out a dirham of great purity and placed 
a suitable price upon it. Time passed on and the coin obtained 
curroncyV Merchants coming from Muhammadan countries used 
to purcha.se these dirhaina and carry them to Khur&s&n. When 
the people had grown accustomed to the value of tl«e coin, the 
Indians began by degrees to debase the standard. The mer- 
chants were unaware of this depreciation, and finding a profit 
upon silver, they brought that metal and gold from all parts of 
the world, and sold it for (debased coins of) copper and brass, 
so that by this trick the wealth of the Muhammadans was drawn 
to Hindustan. 

When 'Al&u-d daula^ ascended the throne, this grievance had 
become intolerable, and he determined to remedy it, and con- 
sulted with tlie merchants as to the measures most proper to 
be taken to effect this purpose. They advised that the debased 
coinage should be exchanged for good from the royal treasury. 
Accordingly ’Al&u-d daula gave the necessary orders, and 
100,000,000 dirhams were issued from tho treasury to the mint, 
and thence distributed to the servants of tho Almighty as redress 
and compensation. The fame of this act spread the lustre of 
Al&u-d daula's glory throughout the world.* 

' *‘*Altu-d daula** is not tbo title of the Mas'dd who aucccedod Mahmdd, but of 
Maa'Odlll. 

* [A translation of this story is gifen by Mr. ThoBBSS in Jour. Jl. A» A, 
Yol. XfiL p. 181.] 
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Anecdote of Khwdja Saean Afaimandi. 

[III. «. 1.] 

In the leign of Sultan Yaminu-d daula Mahmud, and in the 
days 'when Khw&ja Hasan Maimandi was his minister, there was 
a man called Abu Ahmad Suhal Bar&r. He was a great spend- 
thrift, a peculator and a wiae-bibber. At one time twenty thou- 
sand nuzns of indigo, which bebnged to the Sult&n, fell into the 
ihands of the son of Ahmad.' Some of this he sold and spent 
tihe proceeds. One day, Abu Suhal Bhr&r came to the minister 
to pay his respects. The minister said, I hare heard that your 
son has embezzled government property, when you saw him doing 
so why did you connive at it ! Do you think that I will pa^s it 
over? Should he who possesses' such a name as Ahmad most 
laudable') be such a fool and commit such follies In short, he 
expressed himself in unmeasured terms. Abu Suhal exclaimed, 
** May your life, my lord, bo increased ! pardon my son ; his 
name is Ahmad, and he should he forgiven.” The Khw&ja was 
extremely annoyed, but laughed at his ignorance and folly. He 
said to Abu Suhal, You are worse than your son. Curses be 
upon you, thoughtless fool." Abu Suhal, on hearing this abuse, 
£d not even then perceive that what he had said (was improper), 
nor did he consider that his name was Ahmad, and that it did 
not bebome him to utter such words. He commenced to retort 
in disrespectful language, and said, Perhaps somebody has 
excited you against me, and consequently you are thus angiy 
with me.” The Khw&ja replied, No, I have heard it from your 
own tongue." He then dismissed him ignominiously from his 
service. 

It is proper for those who have access to kings and great men, 
that they should take heed to their actions and speech, and 
neither do or say anything boldly and rashly, to bring shame 

1 It appctts from a itatemont of Urn Haukal, that the Sulttof used to rcsenre a 
laiga portion of indigo to themaelfca aa a aort of royalty.— Sea M. Reinaud, Mimrin 
air p. 246. 
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and destroction upon themaelrea. They should behare respeetr 
fully towards their master, so that they may reap the benefit of 
their services. 

AneedoU of MahaAd. 

[I. si. 4S.] 

One night Sultdn Mahmfid was drinking wine, while hiasons, 
Muhammad and Mas’fid, were present. Abfi Nasr Mishk&n 
says that, when some time had passed in this manner, the con- 
versation happened to turn upon Amir Subuktigin, when tho 
Snltfin offered up prayers for his fitther, and bis eyes were filled 
with tears. He said, My fkther (may God's mercy be on him !) 
had established very good rules for the management of the 
country, and took great puns in enforcing them. I thought that 
when he should be no more, I should enjoy the exercise of my 
power in peace and security, and eat and enjoy myself. I also ■ 
considered that after his demise I should become a great king. 
But the truth was revealed to me when he died ar 1 bis shadow 
was removed from my head, for since his departure I have not 
had one day's happiness. You think I drink this wine for 
pleasure, but this is a great mistake. I take it merely as a 
device to gain a few days’ peace, and relieve the people from all 
annoyance from -me. These my sons entertain similar ideas to 
those which I did in my youth ; but when the kingdom devolves 
upon them, they will find out the truth.” 

His sons made their obeisances and said, ** May such thoughts 
never enter our minds. We both desire to sacrifice our lives at 
your Majesty’s feet.” The king commended them and bade them 
to sit down, which they did, but they soon afterwards departed. 
He then (says Abd Nasr) called me to him, and making me ait 
down, he stretched his legs towards my lap, and I shampooed 
them for a short time. He Asked me what I thought of his sons, 
I kissed the ground and answered, What can I say, how can 
tongue describe the excellencies of those two suns of grandeur, 
and those two moons of the heaven of prosperity ! Thank Gh)d, 
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they poaseM inch qaAlitias at are b^ond all expnaaon.’* He 
said, ‘*The excellence you ascribe to them does not mean mach.”* 
(I said) “ Fathers know best the character of their 0000” He 
then enquired whether I had a son. I replied, ** Yes, I hare 
one, his Majesty's slare.'* He said, “ Tell me by my soul and 
head, is he like you, and as worthy as you !” I anwered, ** My 
lord, you know all, but my son is young, and not old enough 
to have shown what. his real disposition is." On this the king 
observed, “ Let him grow up and then you will see that he will 
not be worth your finger ; if he is he will be one of the marvels 
and wonders of the time. Mas’dd,” he continued, ** is a proud 
ftllow and thinks there is nobody better than himself. Muham- 
mad is stout of heart, generous, and fijarless, and if Mas’fid in- 
dulges in pleasure, wine, and the like, Muhammad outdoes him. 
He has no control over himself, has no apprehension of Mas’fid, 
and is heedless of the important concerns of life. 1 fear 1 find 
but little satisfaction in the thought of Muhammad succeeding 
me ; for woe to him at the hands of Mas’fid, who will devour 
him, and woe also to the generals of my army, for Mas’fid is a 
very covetous man and has great love of money. If he should 
hear of any officer possming a little property, he will be sure to 
destroy him in a few days, and appoint some worthless follow in 
his place. It will thus come to pass that in this great kingdom 
every one will strive to benefit himself, and you may imagine the 
pass to which matters will come.” I replied, “ My lord, may 
you ever enjoy sovereignty ! dominion in this kingdom will for 
ever remain in this family !” The conversation was continued 
for some time in this strain, and when the Sultan went to sleep, 
I returned. Eventually what the king bad said came to pass 
in every particular. The history of Muhammad and Mas’fid is 
well known, and will be related in this book in its proper place. 


> [The MSS. differ dighajlMN^ but the 


ifpeait to ba M trsadatod.] 
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Mahmiuts return from Somndt, 

[I. xii. 16 .] 

A stratagem similar to that narrated in the last story ‘ was 
employed when Sult&n Yaminu-d daula was returning from 
Somn&t. Two Hindus came to him and offered themselves as 
guides. They led the way for three days and conducted him 
into a desert where there was neither water nor grass. The 
Snit&ii asked them what kind of road they called that hv which 
they had come, and whether there were any habitations in the 
neighbourhood ? They replied that they had been commissioned 
by the R 4 i, their chief, and had fearlessly devoted themselves to 
the work of bringing him thither. ** Now you have/* continued 
they, “ the sea (daryd *azini) before you, and the army of Hind 
behind. We have done our business, now do you do witli us 
what you like, /for not one single man of your army will escape.” 
In the midst of this conversation, a water-fowl was suddenly seen 
flying in the air. The SuU&n said, where there arc water-fowl 
there must be sweet water, and proceeded after it. At length 
he reached the banks of a great river, the water of which was 
very brackish and quite unfit to drink. He was in this plight 
when he perceived another w'ater-fowl, he followed it up and came 
to a village in which they discovered sweet water. He then 
ordered a suitable punishment to be inflicted on the two guides. 
Upon searching the village they found an ''Alawi (descendant of 
’AH) who was dwelling there with his family. They asked him 
if he knew the road, but he declared his ignorance, adding that 
there was an old man in another village who knew all the intri- 
cacies of the roads. 

The Sultkn then had the ’Alawi and his sons mounted on 
camels, and went with them to the village mentioned. He 
called the old man before him and inquired where the ford was. 
The old man said he had never seen any one cross the river 
excepting on one occasion when it was crossed by a body of men, 
but the place where they passed he could not tell. Had he 
1 [See p. 1799 Mspra .1 
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strength to walk, perhaps he might find it out. On tliis the 
Sult&n ordered him to bo placed on horseback, and the old man 
led them to a certain spot on the bank of the river, when lie said, 
1 think this was the place where the passage was made. The 
Sult&n sent some men into the river, but nowhere did they find 
it fordable. The Sultan, casting himself upon the protection of 
Providence, regardless of himself and fearless of the consequences, 
with the name of God upon his tongOe, urged his horse into the 
stream. His whole army and all his attendants followed his 
example, and, with tlic assistance of God, crossed the water in 
safety. This was one of the many marvellous deeds of the 
Sult&n, in which also the treachery of the infidels became evident 
to all men. 


Destruction of Robbers by Sultan Mas'^itd, 

I. xiii. 47. 

When Sult&n Mahmud sent costly presents to the ruler of 
Kirin&n, the ambassador who took them proceeded r/d Tabbas. 
In the desert of Khabis^ there was a l>ody of Kafaj* and Baluchis 
who robbed on the highway. They were eighty in number, and 
had built a stronghold upon an eminence, and had sunk a well. 
They had committed many robberies, but their conduct bad 
never yet reached the ears of the Sultdn. When the ambassador 
came to this place these people came out and carried oil' all the 
presents and rarities in his possession. Some of the men at- 
tached to the embaa^y were slain, but others who escaped re- 
turned to Tabbas, and there reported the circumstance to the 
Sult&n, who was proceeding from Gbaziiin to Kliw&rizm by 
way of Bust. When he arrived at Bust, Sult&n Mas'^ud caiiio 
from Hir&t and in«;t him. On his arrival, the Sultan would not 
look at him or give him his 1i.ind, but npj)eared evidently dis- 
pleased with him. Mas’u I \\a.s greatly alarme<l, and ki.ssing the 

‘ [KhaMsin Kirni&n. Variously written in the MSS. as IIuIkis, TlAsnr, Ilasir, 
Ilabis, anil KhabU.] 

* [So in Mr. Thomas* MS. The word rcprcdcnting XnftiJ \% illegible ill Mr 
Prinskcp's MS., and is omitted in Ratmn Singh's. J 
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ground, he asked what fiuilt he had committed ! The Sultin 
replied, How can I be pleased with you, and why should I look 
at you. You are my son, and yet robberies are committed under 
your nose without your knowing anything about them?” He 
replied, Oh king, I was staying in Hir&t, and if robberies are 
committed in the desert of Khabis, what fault is it of mine!” The 
king replied, I care not what you say, but I will not look at 
you unless you bring all the thieves to me, either alive or dead.*' 
Sult&n Mas'ud, after his interview with the Sult&n, returned 
to Hir4t, and tliere having chosen a party of two hundred men 
he started in search of the robbers, making continual enquiries 
about them. On approaching their fort, it occurred to him that 
they would probably have spies about, and that on hearing of 
the approach of so large a body of horse, they would take to 
flight. He therefore ordered fifty horsemen to fasten on their 
turbans, give their horses their heads, hide their arms under 
their saddles, so that no one could see them, and to ride forward 
and ke^ the enemy engaged until he should come up. He 
hiinself slowly followed with 150 horse. The robbers fought 
streiinoosly, seeing only a few horsemen before them, but sud- 
denly the Sultan Mas’ud came up in the reaj and captured them 
all. Not one of them escaped, forty were slain, and forty were 
sent prisoners to the Sultfin. Large booty also was taken. The 
Sult&n ordered them to be punished, and they were executed in 
a most ignominious way. The fame of his rigilance and justice 
thus spread far and wide. 

Pomning a Band of Robbers. 

I. xiii. 48. 

A band of robbers had collected in the desert of Kirm&n, and 
wlieuever the king sent a force against them they saved them- 
selves by flight. Sultan Mas'ud was informed of this when he 
was king in ’lr4k, and after some consideration he hit upon a 
plan forgetting rid of them. Some poison was taken out of the 
store-house, and a quantity of apples were brought from Isf&h&n. 
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He then directed a trusty servant to make holes in the apples 
with a bodkin and to introduce the poison. When the apples 
were idl poisoned, they were given in charge of a caravan that 
was passing through the desert. A party of the king’s men was 
also sent with the caravan, and directed to lag behind when they 
approached the .haunt of the robbers. The caravan would no 
doubt be attacked and taken, and the robbers would eat up the 
apples and all of them would die. The king’s men were then 
to advance and liberate the caravan. This scheme was effectually 
carried out. The thieves, delighted with their prize, devoured the 
apples, and no one that ate thereof ever rose again. Sultdn 
Mas'ud's men then came up, released the merchants, and restored 
them their goods without any loss. By this ingenious scheme* 
the robbers were destroyed without giving any trouble to the 
soldiers. The wise may thus learn that stratagem will accom- 
plish that which a thousand horsemen cannot effect. 

Conqueft of Ohor by SuUdn Mas' id. 

III. zii. 9. 

An injured man came to Sult&n Mas’dd and complained that 
as he was proceeding to Ghor, the chief of the country seized and 
forcibly took from him all his property. A letter was conse- 
quently written to the chief directing the restoration of the 
manls property. The man got the letter and took it to the chief 
of Ghor. The chief was vexed, and ordered him to be punished. 
The man returned to Ghaznin and complained once more against 
the Ghorians. The Sult&n directed that another letter should be 
written in threatening terms, that if the cliief did not in every 
way satisfy the man, he wonld march against him and humble 
his pride. The man said, “ O king, direct that the letter be ' 
written in as small a compass as possible, because I shall 
be forced to swallow it, and if there is but a small quantity of 
paper it will be the easier to get down.” Sult&n Mas’&d was 
extremely incensed at this, and on the same day pitched Ids 
> [*• AiUtW htif," a elerar or plooiiat trick.]. 
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(cats, and marched against .Ghor. Ho took possession of the 
country, and chastised the chief, returning to the poor naan more 
than had been taken from him. The Amir of Ghor was thus 
punished for his tyranny. 


Th» Punishment of Tirndn.' 

III. xis. 7. 

It is related in the T&rfkh>i Ndsiri that during the time Amfr 
*Abdu-r Rashid reigned at Ghaznin, he had a young shire named 
Tdmkn, a man of bad disposition, base and low minded, *Abdn-r 
Rashid was, however, favourably disposed towards him, and 
conferred on him a high rank. The slave oegan to interfere in 
the affidrs of government, and being a mean and worthless 
fellow he did all in his power to ruin and extirpate the nobles and 
great men. He showed fiivonr to Ahi^ Suhail Rfbihi, and th^ 
both joined cause and conspired against the great Khwf^’a, the 
minister of the throne, ’Abdu-r Razz&k. He quarrelled with 
Ahmad Maimani and had him suspended and odled to account. 
He elevated his own brother, called Mubirak Marde, to bigii 
rank, and at last entrusted him with several offices at Parshiwar. 
He encouraged tale-bearers and back-biters, and these people 
obtained great influence at court. They gave fa lse reports, 
representing that the assignmenls were in excess of the autho- 
rised amount, and this bnmi^t destruction upon the kingdom, 
for the government servanis and the or^ians were subjected to 
reductions in a manner which had not been resorted to by any 
one b^ure. 

Amongst the other slaves who were notorious for their wicked- 
ness and bad ehanetsr, was one whose name was Ifbst i b Lflt. 
This man was exalted by him and made accountant of the state, 
an office whsrii had been held by Khw&ja Abu T&hir Husain 
with great oedit and to the satisfaction of the govemmenl. 
When three months had elapsed after the Khw&ja's appoiDb> 

1 [I bare not found thia story in the MSS. that I hare used.— £ d.] 
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ment, he wae ordered to go to Hindiist&n, and after collecting 
the revenues of that country, to return to the capital. 

Khw&ja Abu Tahir proceeded to Hindust&n, and in every 
place that he visited he found an agent of Tum&n oppressing 
the people and exercising authority ; and thus great embarass- 
ment had arisen in the affairs of the state. The Khw&ja 
reported all the circumstances to the Secretary of State, ^hicli 
office was then held by Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki. When numer- 
ous reports had been received from Husain, Sult&n ’Abdu-r 
Rashid threatened Tuman with condign punishment. Tuman 
now became an enemy of Abu-1 Fazl, and secretly circulated false 
reports against him. The Sultan, without investigation, ordered 
Tum&n to seize and imprison Abd-1 Fazl, and plunder his house 
and property. 

When Abd-1 Fazl was removed, Tum&n had an unbounded 
field for the exercise of his power. He conferred a khil’at of in- 
vestiture on Khatib Lut, and sent him to Parsh&war. This officer 
lighted the fire of oppression, and exalted the standard of blood- 
shed. He made all kinds of demands upon the people. When 
Khw&ja Husain reached Parshdwar to examine and report upon 
the affairs of that province people complained to him against the 
Khatib. The Khw&ja admonished him, but it was all in vain. 
The Khatib gave him disrespectful replies and uttered abusive 
words against him to his very face. Husain could not i^strain 
his indignation, and ordered him to be taken away from his 
presence. The matter was reported to Tum&n, who told "Abdu-r 
Rashid that as Khatib Lut was aware that Husain had unlaw- 
fully exacted money from the people, the latter had thrown the 
Khatib into prison with the view that he might retain in safety 
the money which Husain had extorted. 

When Tum&n had made these representations, Amir ’Abdu-r 
Rashid ordered him to go and bring Husain a prisoner to the 
court. Tum&n marched the same night to Parshawar with three 
hundred thousand^ horse, and when he arrived there* he showed 

1 ** Thousand’* is omitted in the Zhiatu-l tiuydlis, which gives us the same 
anecdote. 
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the royal mandate to the governor of the place. He seized 
Khwija Hosain, and took Khatil out of prison. He dishonoured 
and disgraced many good Musulmans, and then returned to the 
court. 

Khwija Husiun was put in heavy chains, and when they 
had reached the pass at Bddri some horsemen came and reported 
that Amir 'Abdu<r Rashid had himself been murdered, and that 
the ingrate Tughril had usurped the government. On re> 
ceiving this 'intelligence, the soldiers, horse and foot, all came 
forward to Khw&ja Husain and said unto him, “ circumstances 
have now taken altogether a different turn : he who had 
triumphed has been vanquished, and now we are all ready to 
obey your command. What orders may you be pleased to 
address to us?” The Khw&ja replied, “Tour first duty is 
to remove the chains from off my feet, and put Asm on those 
of Tfiintn.” Upon this the soldiers seized Tfimfin, pulled him 
down with great ignominy, and put the chains on his feet. They 
placed the Khw&ja on a horse, and Tfimtn, Khatib Ldt, and his 
other slaves were seated on camels, and in this manner they 
took them to Ghaanfn. God the most glenens and powscftil 
thus punished Tfimfin for his wiekedness. The moral of this 
story is to show the consequences of tale-heariag, and to teach 
that great and wealthy men should not encourage base ehaiaetars, 
or take wicked men into their fhvour, and thus bring disgiace 
and shame upon themselves. 

Anecdote of SttUm Ibrihtm. 

II. uir. 6. 

One day when Snltfin Razi Ibrdhfm (God’s mer^ on him !) was 
in Ghaznin, ho saw a labourer carrying a heavy stone on his bead 
to some building which was then in course of erection, and Giat 
he staggered and^r the load. The Snltfin, observing his suffering, 
ordered hiir to pat down the stone. The labourer ob^ed his 
orders, aud atler that time the stone remained on that identical 
spot. One day, some of the royal attendants represented to the 
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king that the stone was still lying in the plain, that it frightened 
the horses and prevented them passing on quietly, and that it 
would be well if the king gave the order to have it removed. 
The king said, I have once ordered it to be placed where it is, 
and there would be an incongruity in my now ordering it to be 
removed. So the stone remained lying in the plain of Ghaznin, 
and in order to maintain the words of the Sult&n, his sons also 
would not, any of them, suffer it to be taken away.‘ 


Death of Malik Arildn. 

I. T. 147. 

It is narrated that after the demise of Sult&n Maa’ud bin 
IbrAhim, Malik Arsl&n, his son, mounted the throne, and deter- 
mined to overthrow Sult&n Bahr&m ShAh. This prince fled 
from his brother, accompanied by only one of his attendants, and 
they took the precaution of having their horses shod backwards. 
He proceeded flrst to Sist&n, from thence to KirmAn, and at last 
he threw himself on the protection of SultAn Sanjar, who, espous- 
ing his cause, marched to Ghaznin against Malik ArslAn, and 
defeated him there, on Wednesday, the fourteenth of Shaww'al, 
A.H. 611 (Feb. 1118, A.D.). SultAn Sanjar appointed SultAn 
BabrAm ShAh his deputy in Ghaznin and HindustAn, and 
having seated him on the throne, he himself went to Balkh. 
When SultAn Sanjar had returned, Malik ArslAn again advanced 
to recover his kingdom, and BahrAlti Shah retired towards Balkh, 
fiom whence SultAn Sanjar sent out a force to meet him. Ho 
thereupon returned to Ghaznin. Malik ArslAn fled before him, 
and being pursued, was captured in the ShakrAu* hills, and 
despatched to the next world. The army then returned to 
Balkh. 

k [Tbii itory ii told in the AkhMk-i JTtfAf mi, but ii tben attributed to Mahmdd.] 

* Tbeae are the hilli epokon of in the aoeount of Sultkn Jelklu-d din*a retreat to 
llindtteUn. [The nano ii written •• Sedan” in Mr. Friniep'i MS.] 
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Muhammad Sdm’» Victory over Kola {PUhttur£\} 

[I. xiii. 43.3 

It is related that when the martyr Mu’izza-d dunya ww-d din 
Muhammad S&in (May Ood illumine his tomb,) was about to 
fight the second time against Kola, between Hanjar* and Tabar- 
hindh,^ it became known to him that (the enemy) kept their 
elephants drawn up in a separate array when preparing for 
action. The horses were afraid of them, and this was an element 
of disaster. When the opposing forces approached each other 
and the camp fires were visible on either side, the Sult&n gave 
directions that every man should collect plenty of wood before 
his tent. At night he directed a party of soldiers to remain in 
the camp, and to keep fires burning all the night, so that the 
enemy might suppose it to be their camping ground. The Sult&n 
then marched off in another direction with the main body of his 
army. The infidels saw the fires and felt assured of their ad- 
versaries being there encamped. The Sult&n marched all night 
and got in the rear of Kola. At dawn he made his onslaught 
upon the camp followers^ and killel many men. When the rear 
pressed back on the main army Kola sought to retreat, but he 
could not get his forces in order, nor the elephants under con- 
trol. The battle became general, the enemy was signally de- 
feated, and Kola was taken prisoner. The Musulm&ns obtained 
a complete victory and the Sult&n returned triumphant. 

Equity of Muhammad Sam. 

[I. 37.3 

When the heroic Sult&n Muhammad S&m, the honour of the 
world and of religion, who by his sword had darkened the pros- 

gThs Mdh 4 mr md Tt^kdUi Ndtiri {infrd) me the fame term ^ 

The word dgsiSee ^‘bescitd'* ia Fenian, and FirishU to enplainait. — Briggs. 
IkHihU 1 . 179.3 

s [The odhognphy is doohilU. la two MS. it is If r. Thonuuf M& has 

* [Mr. Thosiaiir MS. gires the aane so distinctly. The other two MM. aie de- 
fectire, and simply gtre See note on the name in the TaMkdtd Ndkinri^ 

in/ra,^ ' lMggese.1 
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perity of the infidels, marched upon Nahrwfila, he sustained a 
defeat, and returned without having effected his object. ‘He 
then made preparations to retrieve his disasters and avenge 
his loss of fame and treasure. One of his well-wishers re- 
presented to him that in Nahrw&Ia there resided a certain 
person, by name Wasa Abhir,^ who was one of the head men 
of the city. This man always sent consignments of his 
merchandize to his agents for sale, and at that time there was 
property belonging to him in Ghaznin, to the amount of ten lacs 
of rupees. It was suggested to the king, that were he to con- 
fiscate this money to his own use, he might by means of it be 
enabled to raise an army and replenish the exhausted treasury. 
The king wrote his answer on the back of the petition, to the 
effect that, if Nahrw&Ia falls into my hands, then the appropria- 
tion of W&sa Abhis' wealth would bo lawful, but to seize his pro- 
perty in Ghaznin would be contrary to the dictates of justice. 
So he did not touch the money ; and his virtue met its reward, 
for it happened that, two years afterwards, the most generous 
king, the staff of the world and supporter of religion (may the 
Almighty be merciful to him and pardon him !), marched at the 
head of his army from Dehli, and conquered the territory, and 
punished the people for their previous misconduct. So the whole 
world received proofs that the injury which the cause had once 
received was but as a black spot on the face of The Faith to 
guard it from the effects of an evil eye. 

Preface, — Death of Ndeiru-d din Kubdeha, 

In the beginning of Rabrn-l awwal, 625 H. (Jan. 1228), the 
king of kings, Shamsu-d dunya wau-d din sent an army to repress 
the inroads of N&siru-d din Eub&cha. Unable to oppose this 
force, N&siru-d din sent his forces in boats to the fort of Bliakkar. 
The royal forces reached Bhakkar on the 10th, and under the 
directions of Niz&mu-l Mulk, made preparations for assaulting 
the fort. The attack was made on the Ist Jumada-I awwal, and 
> Aims" in one MS., As&d Abhir/* in ‘another.] 
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was so BDceessful that N&s(ra-d din was driven firom the fortifi- 
cations (Attdr) and eompelled to take refuge in the inner fbrt 
(ArtToA) without the assailants losing a single ntan. A proclama- 
of amnesty to all Mnsnlrofins was then issued, which was joyfully 
accepted. N4sim-d din, with his few remaining adherents offered 
to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to send away his sons 
and his treasure, but was told that he must hasten to make an 
nnconditional surrender. He had no feith in his conqueror, and 
preferred death to submission ; so on the night of Thursday, the 

19th Jum&da-l Akhir he went to the bank of the river and cast 
0 

himself into the water. The good fertnne of Niz4mn-1 Mulk 
thus gained a complete victory. 

A Bare Animal, 

IT. sziiL 4. 

Abfi Rihdn* mentions in his writings that within the bounda- 
ries of Hindustin, to the east of the Ganges, in the forests of 
Ondh, there exists an animal called Shard. It is larger than a 
rhinoceros,* and has two long horns and a small trunk. On 
the back it has feur protuherances resembling four feet. It is so 
powerful that it will attack an elephant and tear him asunder. 
No animal has strength enough to contend agunst it, nor does 
man venture to hunt it, in feet nothing has power over it except 
death. Besides natural death, one cause of its destruction is 
that it often takes up an animal on its hAms and tosses it in the 
air.’ The flesh adhering to the horns creates worms, which 
fiiUing on its back, Mt into the flesh till it hccomes very sore; 
they then attack its stomach and destroy it. Or, if there be a 

* [Mr H. DM Mdtted ttia ftwu tte rsnim gifts bjr BHUda-4 dta 

(Vol. i. p. 61). BtiaasdTt tnadatioa Mpt tbt wiwal fa to bt fraad is tht Xeskta 
(je vy utto, p. 106), tad Bathfdn-d din ooadmt tiifa (Lackatw MS.). Tht pegt fa 
iaindaetd in rptaUag of the Koskaa, tt that thm etn ht KMt dtnM of tht Xtskta 
hting than inttadtd. In tha patgt htfert ni, tht loealitp fa dfatinctlp given m 
“ tttttf tbtGaagci,'’andthtnaoM of it fa no donht Ondh, diottgb Mr. Mm^'t 
MS. givet onip ** On.’* Konkan and Oaa^ (Ueof) pnaent onlp a diShranea of ana 
Uttar in tha ariginal ahainetiia.1 

> fTha ow'd in tha tost aap ha toad toy, " lUaocana,** ar eaw. **«olA''1. 
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high mountain near, when it thunders, it will rush as if to attack 
(some unseen foe) and falling from the mountain destroy itself. 
People go out to pick up its horns. Its specific peculiarities 
(khdmyat) are not known. 

A Description 0/ the Rukh. 

IV. xliii. 5. 

This animal resembles a camel. It has two protuberances 
on the back and it generally has teeth, the limbs and organs of 
the body are venomous, and no other animal can escape it. Its 
spittle, dung, etc., are all deadly poison. Whatever meets its 
eye becomes its prey, for it runs as swift as the wind, and over- 
takes all creatures. It kills every animal that it may encounter. 
If anyone takes refuge from it in the top of a high tree which 
it cannot get up, it stands at the foot, and curling its tail into a 
sort of ladle, it tosses its water up— this in a very few moments 
brings its victim down. If any one to avoid it gets into a well, 
it will stand at the brink and cast its dung and urine down, and 
if one drop of this falls upon a man ho will die. 
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IV. 

TA'JU-L MA-ASIR, 

OF 

HASAN NIZXMf. 

This celebrated work is devoted chiefly to the history of 
Eutbu-d din Aibak, but it also contains portions of the history of 
his predecessor Muhammad Ghazi, and his successor, Shamsu-d 
din Altamsh, but without any notice of Xrdm, the son and im- 
mediate successor of Eutbu-d din. The name of T4ju-1 Ma-4sir 
is nowhere given to the work by the author himself, but it has 
never been known by any other name from the earliest period. 
It means “The Grown of Exploits." Titles similar to this 
are common in Asiatic literature, the most celebrated being 
the Tdju-t Tatcdrikh of the Turkish historian Sa'du-d din Mu- 
hammad, better known as Khw&ja Effendi, “ the Prince of Otto- 
man Historians.’’^ Considering that the historical portion of 
this work is devoted exclusively to India, it enjoys a wide repu- 
tation throughout the Eastern Muhammadan world; which is 
ascribabte less to the subject of the history than to the peculiar 
mode of its treatment. This has already been brought to the 
knowledge of European scholars by a very good account which 
has been given of the work by Hammer, in his life of Eutbu-d 
din Aibak, contained in the GetndMeaaal der Lebentbetckreibungen 
grotser Jfoilmiseher Hemcher, (Vol. iv. pp. 172-182). He re- 

* A. L. Dand’t Ormmmmr tj tk* TurkUk ttnfuaf*, p. I, when then b t Ioa|> 
extnct giTCB ft«m the work. Mon mkj he found reipeeting the author and the 
work in the Bi»gr^fki$ Umm. Vol. xuii. p. 399 ; the Amiy Vol. xx. 

p. 992, and the OtukidtU 4. Ottom. Other wetka with the title of “ Tkj[ ” an 
noticed, but with eone onundoaf, bjr H(tji Xhalb ; Luciemt BiUit. VoX. ii. pp.' 91-4. 
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marks that Eutbu-d din would probably have been enrolled 
among other conquerors of whom history is silent, had not Hasan 
Nizdmi of Lahore, the writer of the Taju-l entered 

into competition with S4bi the historian of Kdbas, and ’Utbi the 
historian of Subuktigin and Mahmud. This is paying too grtet 
a compliment to the historical value of the work, for the simple 
style of the Tabakdt-i Ndrirt, a work nearly contemporaneous, 
was much better adapted to rescue from oblivion the exploits of 
Kutbu-d din, who receives his due share of notice in that history. 

The Tq/u-/ Ma-drir is in fiict exceedingly poor in historical 
details, though the period of which it treats is one of the most 
interesting in the history of Asia, — that of the first permanent 
establishment of the Muhammadan power in India. In contains^ 
according to Hammer’s enumeration, twelve thousand lines, of 
which no less than seven thousand consist of verse, both Arabic 
and Persian. It is swelled out to this unnecessary magnitude 
by the introduction of tedious and meaningless descriptions and 
digressions, which amount to not less than an hundred in the 
first half of the work. M. Hammer considers that there are 
fewer in the second, as the descriptive faculty seems to have been 
exhausted ; but this apparent barrenness is occasioned more by 
the omission of the marginal notes indicating their recurrence, 
than by any exhaustion of the author’s power, which flows on to 
the end in an even strain of eloquence, which is perfectly mar- 
vellous for its abundance^ continuity, and fantasticness. It is 
produced apparently with but little effort, leaving us to regret 
that the author should have admitted into an historical work 
so much rhapsodical and tropological stuff, which is of little 
use except to show his powers of fancy and invention. It is, 
however, this which constitutes its value in the estimation of 
oriental writers, who to this day are fond of attempting imita- 
tions, without any of the richly exuberant vein of Hasan Niz&mi. 

Towards the close, indeed, there is a new variety of illustra- 
tion, which makes it appear that the descriptions are fewer. But 
though fewer, they are much longer, for here the author ocCa- 
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nonallj. iatrodueoB a subordinate series of descriptions, or sj^, 
wiUiin one leading subject. For' instance, in the second half w» 
hare images derived firom mirrors, pens, and chess, each running 
on for many pages, but all containing several minor descriptions 
refbrrible, as it were, to those chief subjects. Here also we are 
introduced to new conceits, where whole sentences and pages are 
made to consist of nothing but sibilants and labials. Even the 
death of Mnhammad Ghtzi is not sufficient to repress the guetj 
of his imagination, for we are told that, “ one or tteo men out of 
the three or /our conspirators, inflicted Jive or eix wounds upon 
the lord of the eeven climes, and his spirit flew above the eight 
paradises and the nine heavens, and joined those of the ten Evain 
gelists.'’ 

Some of the passages where these descriptions are introdnced 
are noticed in the following abstract, showing that they are 
derived from anything in heaven or earth, as the prolific fanqr of 
the author may suggest. The Oemaldeeaal has given the follow* 
ing classified distribution of -them: — Of nature, its elements and 
phenomena, — fire, water, heat, cold, lightning, thunder, rain, 
snow, the sea, the desert, fields, woods, meadows, and gardens. 
Of seasons, — day, morning, evening, night, spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter. Of flowers, — the rose, the tulip, the basi* 
licon, the jasmin, the lily, the narOissus, the violet, the lotus, 
the hyacinth, the anemone. Of fruits, — ^the pomegranate, the 
apple, the orange, the citron. Of beasts, — ^the lion, the serpent, 
the elephant, the horse, the camel, the lynx, the frilcon, ihe 
peacock, the dog. Of war and its appurtenances, — the contend* 
ing armies, arrows, bows, clubs, lances, spears, daggers, and spoils. 
Of muucal instruments, — kettle-drums,' viols, tymbals, and har- 
bytons. Of beautiful women, — cheeks, hair, curls, eyes, and 
moles. Of festivals and their appurtenances, — eup-bearars, 
singers, bowls, wines, and fire-pans ; and lastly, pens, physiciMM, 
and learned men. Must of these have been given in the follow- 
ing abstract in the order in which they occur, and they by 
no means include the whole series introduced by the author. 
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The reader maj satisfy himself of the nature of these descrip- 
tions by reading the commencement of one deroted to the surord, 
which he will find in the abstract under **The. Conquest of 
Owfilifir,” If he should be desirous of seeing the conelnsion of 
H, he will find it in the Cfemabktaai, pp. 178, 179. 

There is but little related o^ the - author by biographers, and 
all we know of him is to be ascertained only from his own ac- 
count in the prefiwe of the Td^l Ma-Mr. He gives his own 
name as Hasan Niz&mi simply. Mfrkhond in his preface, and 
Hiji Shalfii (No. 2051), call him Sadni-d din Muhammad bin 
Hasan Nizimi, and so he is styled by Abfi-1 Fazl, in an im- 
translated chapter of the Ayin-i Akbart. Hammer calls him 
Hasan Nizimi of Lahore, but that was neither his birthplace 
no^ chief residence. 

Hasan Nis&mi was born at Naish&pdr, and he tells ns that he 
never dreamt of travelling abroad, until the troubles of his 
native country of Ehurds&n induced him to seek a residence 
elsewhere. Another cause was that no regard was paid to 
learning, in consequence of these distractions, and that ignorant 
and envious man were seeking to injure him, for it is a matter 
of common observation that “the wise are rarely regarded in 
their own country.” ‘ 

He for a long time entertained the thought of leaving his 
eountiy before he could put it into execution, and at last, when 
the disorders of which he complains had reached their climax, 
and he himself was reduced to the greatest distress, “ in the very 
prime of manhood, and 'before his hair began to turn gray,” he 
left Lis native city, notwithstimding the continued remonstrances 
of his friends, to which he had gelded for some time. He set 
out for Ghazni, at the suggestion of Shaikh Muhammad Eafi, 
and on his arrival at that capital, after being delayed by a severe 

I * TUi NtmUM the Hindi pcoT«l»,jljHMraM*M Aril 

jo(i of bit own villafo io a deitjr in anovlMr,** and onr Saviour when he eaye, 
A pwphet ii not without honour lavo in his own oonatrj, and in his own honie,'* 
is ai^7 nfsaNng a oossaon dUatie proverh. 
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attack of on the road, he made aereral agreeable aoquiunt- 
ances amongst the learned, and after a diort time departed 
in company with some of his new friends for Dehli, “ the eoantiy 
of mercy and the altar of wealth. — The reins of choice were 
given to his horse, the traverser of deserts and the passer of 
hills.*— The heat of the fieiy blast opened the very gates of hell, 
and the wild beasts of the mountain and deserts sought for the 
shade of trees. — The boughs of the jungle were so closely 
interlaced, that the wind in the midst of them was confined like 
a bird in a cage. — A tiger was seen in every forest. — In every 
ravine and plain poisonous serpents were met with. — It came 
into his thoughts, will the boat of his life ever reach the shore 
of safety ? — ^The crow>like Hindiis had intercepted the roads, and 
in the rapidity of their movements exceeded the wild ass and the 
deer, you might say ‘they were demons in human form, and 
covered with blackness.” 

Having escaped firom all these dangers, he arrived at Dehli, 
and paid his respects to the Chief Judge, Sharfu-1 Mulk, and 
was received with great kindness. After he had resided for 
some time in this city, his friends recommended him to write 
something in the shape ef contemponry history, “for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the powers of his style;” and as the king 
had about that time issued orders that an account of his victories 
should be recorded, Hasan Nizimi determined to engage himself 
upon that particular subject. 

With r^[ard to the <iedication of his work. Hammer informs 
us (Gemald., iv. 174), that “ this history of Kutbu-d din Aibak, 
was composed by Niz&mi, his contemporary, as early as twelve 
years after his death, for Muhammad bin S4m bin Husain, the 
ruler of Lahore, who styled himself ' N4sir-i Amfru-1 Muminin, 
helper of the prince of the believers.* Nizimi of Lahore, a slave 
of Muhammad bin S&m, wrote this history for his master, who 
an admirer of the great achievements of Aibak, took them 
fi»r the model and rule of his reign.” 

There is evidently a great misapprehension here respecting 
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Muhammad bin S&m, who ia no other than the famous Muham- 
mad Ghori, the master of £utbu-d din Aibak. Muhammad Ghori 
died before Kutbu-d din reigned, and he could not therefore have 
taken his own slave* for his great exemplar. What the author 
really says regarding this potentate is this : After dwelling on 
the advantage and necessity of holy wars, without which the fold 
of Muhammad's flock could never be filled, he says that such 
a hero as these obligations of religion require has been found, 
during the reign of the lord of the world Mu'izzu-d duny4 
wau d din, the Sult&n of Sult&ns, Abu-1 Muzafiar Muhammad 
bin S&m bin Husain, in the person of the puissant Sultdn, the 
lord of the fortunate conjunction of the planets, the pole of the 
world and religion, the pillar of Isl&m and Musulm&ns, the asylum 
of princes and sult&ns, the destroyer of infidels and plural- 
worshippers, etc., the Khusru of Hindustan, Abu-1 haris Aibak 
the Sult&n,*' and that Almighty God had selected him from 
amongst the kings and emperors of the time,’’ for he had em- 
ployed himself in extirpating the enemies of religion and the 
state, and had deluged the land of Hind with the blood of their 
hearts, so that to the very day of resurrection travellers would 
have to pass over pools of gore in boats, — had taken eveiy fort 
and stronghold which he attacked, and ground its foundations and 
pillars to powder under the feet of fierce and gigantic elephants, — 
had made the heads of crowned R&is crown the top of impaling 
posts, — had sent the whole world of idolatry to the fire of liell, 
by the well-watered blade of his Hindi sword, — ^had founded 
mosques and colleges in the places of images and idols, — and had 
made the names of Naushirw&n, Rustam, and H&tim T&i to be 
forgotten.'’ Such was the hero to the record of whose achieve- 
ments the work was principally dedicated. 

The 74 / 11 -/ Ma-dsir was commenced in the year 602 h. (1205 
A.D.), in the eighth month of which (Sha’b&n) Muhammad Ghori 
died, and it is evident that it was begun before his death, because 
the preface, which, however, unusual, was really composed at the 
besrinnin?. and not theAconclusion of the work, contains a prayer* 
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for the prolongitioii of hia lift and the fmaporitj of hk 
kingdom. 

The hiitoiy opens with the tmnanetionB of the jev 687 H. 
(1191 AJD.), when Mohimmsd Clhorf nndertook his expedition 
to Indin to retriero the dreadful disaster he had a short time 
befinu experienced on tiie field of Hdrfiiht near Thinesar, to 
which, howoTer the coorUj historian makes no allasion. The 
copes ordinarily to be met with carry the history down to the 
year 614 h. (1217 A.D.), or seven years after the death of Kntbnrd 
din, and at the close of that portion the author indulges in a pane- 
gyrie on his own work, in which he invites the reigning monarch 
Shamso>d din, the second Alexander, to compare his work with 
those of other celehrated historians, and he will set that it is 
**snperior to anything written by ancients or modems,** and 
he conclndes by saying, that if bis life is spared, he will ooutmne 
the woric in the same manner. That he did so continue it is 
evident from a very valuable copy in the possession of Nawwib 
Zidu-d din of Dehli, written as early as the ear 779 H. (1877-8 
A.D.) in the ATosM character styled HUf’dai. In this, though 
itself impeiftct at the end, we have the history carried down even 
twelve years later, w to 626 h. (1228-9 A.D.), and it is not im- 
probable that it mi^t have been prolonged to the dose of Shamsu-d 
din's reign, or seven years later than this period. From the 
general meagreness of historical details, it cannot be Said that 
this deficient portion is worth much enquiry. 

Beyond the praise which the author bestows upon his heroes, 
there is nothing to indicate that be was contemporary with the 
events which he describes, and the absence of all particulars, as 
well as a certain confiirion and indistinctness about some of the 
dates, show that he was no active partiripator in any of his 
patrons* campaigns. It is singularly stmajp that he sap 
nothing the transactions of Kutbu-d din*s actual reign, for tk 
same short chapter records his accession and his death. 

The following abstract contains *11 that is of the rsinttsst 
historical interest in the work, no name or event being omitted. 
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The passages between inverted commas imply that the words of 
the original have been translated, but even in these many inter- 
mediate words, such as synonyms and reduplications of the same 
expression, have been omitted, and it has been considered suf- 
ficient to group together words and phrases, which, though 
actually to be found in the Taju-l Ma^drir do not in the transla^ 
tion preserve the exact order of the original. The passages in 
the first chapter, which are printed in italics indicate that they 
are written in Arabic, and nearly the same proportion of Arabic 
occurs throughout the work, showing that, without a knowledge 
of that language, it would be impossible to understand thoroughly 
the Tdju-l Ma-dsir. 

T!:e Tdju-l Ma-dsir is rare in Europe. Hammer^ says that 
the only copy to be found is in the royal library of Vienna, but 
there is one also in the British Museum. In India it is by no 
means uncommon, much less so than the difficulty of under- 
standing the work would lead one to suppose. The copy in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is a very clean one, 
but abounds with errors, and many chapters are recopied towards 
the close. There is a beautiful copy in the Dehli College, and 
there is one of surpassing excellence belonging to Maulavi 
8adru-d din, the Sadru-s sudur of Dehli, written in the Naskh 
character apparently about three hundred years ago, by Mu- 
hammad bin Muhammad, who professes to have copied it from 
the author’s autograph. The transcriber imitates successfully 
the style of the work in a chapter at the end, devoted to its 
praise. 

There are also two good copies of the Tdjt^l Ma-dftir in the 
library of Naww4b Sir&ju-l mulk, but so little known and 
appreciated as to be lettered, one the Tdrikh-i Mahmiid OhaznM^ 
the other Jahdn-kmhd; but all must yield the palm to Naww&b 
Ziau-d dill’s copy noticed above, on account of its containing the 
additional matter, but it must be confessed that the character 

> GmUldiioal tier Ltbentheiehreibungmi vol. iv. p. 173. 
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is not euy to read, and the mauoseript fs unfortunately dauiagod 
by water and worma. 

The copy noticed above, which ehows the verem in separate 
lines detached from the prose, contains 570 pages of twenty lines 
each ; the additional matter being comprised in thirty pages. 

[Ths Mlowinf Aletnet wm prtpand entLrtl/ bj Sir H. Elliot hiaiolf.] 

Abstkact. 

Invatum of Hindmtin. 

In the year 587 h. (1191 a.d.), the Lord of the World, the 
Suttdn of SuUdae, Mu’itMu^d dunyd wau-d din (Muhammad 
Ohori) m a he^tpy moment, and under a fortunate star, departed 
from Ghaina, may God protect it from ealamitiee / 

Had he not imparted movement to his hands and rems. 

The fret of his ttirrupe would have otopped ofr in its course. 
ffhie hone be eo wearied that it cannot carry him, 

Hie courage would urge him againet Am enemiet. 

Having equipped and set in order the army of Isl&m, and 
unfurled the etandarde of victory and the flage of power, trusting 
in the md of the Almighty, he proceeded towards HinddstAn. 

Hie edaedarde prodam victory. 

Indeed, they ere almoet prepared to write the book qf victory. 

His enexgne and black umbrella are full of adornment, 

How beautiful on the free of time are the curls and of 

the etate ! 

When the tentof etemalproeperity, encompaaoed bytplendour, arrived 
near Lohdr, and when the air of that country beca^ perfumed 
and ereeeented by the dust of the armiee and the ehoet of the horeee, 
the great Sadr Eiudmu-l mulk Bihu-d din Hamta, who was 
among the chiefs of the country and the renowned tf the etate, and 
.had obtained dietinetion by the cuetome qf embaeeage and the-pro- 
prieSee qf mieeione, and bis poeition in the eerviee of the eubNme 
(Tourt {may Oodeurround it with iticreaeed glory) ! had met with 
approval, and in the beauty of hie moral character and the 
of lus endowments, the above meKiioned penon, mi whose 
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merita all concurred^ and from the flame of whose wisdom and the 
light of whose penetration abundant delight and perfect good 
fortune arose. 

Indeed all kinds of excellences united in his person^ 

And he was singularly endowed in the practice of all virtues^ 

He was such a Sadr that the substance of greatness found in 
him a soul^ 

He was a sea in which the eyes of meaning found vision. 

Such was the man who was sent on an embassy to Ajniir, 
in order that the Bai (Pithauri) of that country migiit see the 
right way without the intervention of the sword, and that he 
might incline from the track of opposition into the path of pro- 
priety^ leaving his airy follies for the institute of the knowledge of 
God, and acknowledging the expediency of uttering the words of 
martyrdom and repeating the precepts of the law, and might 
abstain from infidelity and darkness, which entails the loss of this 
world and that to come, and might place in his ear the ring of 
slavery to the sublime Court, {may God exalt it /) which is the 
centre of justice and mercy, and the pivot of the Sultans of the 
world, and by these means and modes might cleanse the fords of a 
good life from the sins of impurity. 

When the ambassador arrived in the country of Ajmir, and 
in accordance with his orders brought forward the conditions of his 
mission, and in uttering his speech presented the usual inducements 
of fixing the mind, and adorned the selection of his tvords with the 
excellence of their significations, and strung well the j>earls of ex- 
hortations and admonitions upon the thread of style. 

They were such words that if the world were to hear them. 

On account of their beauty the people would incline to become ears. 

Your words are right and your meaning correct, 

Your opinion is the soul and your greatness the body. 

Your words are the product of the bough of rhetoric. 

And your clemency is the fruit of the seed of eloquence. 

In no respect did the words of threats, or promises become 
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estoMished in the heart of that mao of dark understanding, no 
did advantages or menaces addreased to the heart (gnd indeed he 
who. menaces offers the altematire of adteantaged^ hare place 
in the hearing of that obstinate, for from his targe army and 
grandeur the denre qf aomething Uhe the conquest of the world 
had raised a phantom in his imagination ; and he remained . 
neglectful of the subtle principle that armies do not profit when 
the time has passed, and he had placed on the shef of forgetful- 
ness the good maxim that “when fate comes the field of oppor- 
tunity is narrowed f and had not read tAc dtetne order that “it is 
a duty imposed on me to give aid to the faithful and in the s^ht 
of his idolatry the commands of the lam were the dreams of 
oppression, and the tight of instruction showed the darkness of 
his perdition, and since in the subtime understanding of the 
soTereign which derived aid and support from the world of 
hotinesa, and the tight of his wisdom exceeds and surmounts that 
splendour of the son and moon. 

df his tight were to contend with the dawn. 

Even his night would emceed the britiiancy of the day. 

Gold would not be produced from earth by the power of the 
sun, 

Unless his wisdom had power orer the snn. 

When these dretmatanees were represented, and the intelli 
gence of the declarations of that Qod-forsaken rea(foed th< 
blessed hearing, which was filled with gladness, the signs of die 
turbance orerspread his autpidous countenance. 

Conquest of Apnfr, 

He accordingly prepared for an expedition against the Bdl, an 
mounted his steed, of which there is a poetical description 
**The Tictorions army on the tight and on the left departe' 
towards AjmCr.” ** When the Kola (natural son) of the Bii c 
Ajmir, the Taunts of whose courage had reached the ears of ft 
and near, heard of the approach of the anspicioas standard 
and the Tietorious armies, he adraneed for the purpose of fight 
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ing, and having adjusted the robe of slaughter and the arms of 
battle, inarched on over hills and deserts with a well-equipped 
army, the number which cannot be conceived in the picture- 
gallery of the imagination.*’ 

“When the crow-faced Hindus began to sound their white 
shells' on the backs of the elephants, you would have said that 
a river of pitch was flowing impetuously down the face of a 
mountain of blue.*’ 

Description and attributes of elephants, spears, and arrows. — 
The army of Isl&m was completely victorious, and “ an hundred 
thousand grovelling Hindus swiftly departed to the fire of hell.” 
The R&i of Ajmir was taken prisoner during the action, but his 
life was spared. After this great victory, the army of Isl&m 
marched forward to Ajrair, where it arrived at a fortunate mo- 
ment and under an auspicious bird, and obtained so much booty 
and wealth, that you might have said that the secret depositories 
of the seas and hills had been revealed.” 

Poetical description of fountains, gardens, birds, and flowers. — 
While the Sult&n remained •at Ajmir, “ he destroyed the pillars 
and foundations of the idol temples, and built in their stead 
mosques and colleges, and the precepts of Islam, and the customs 
of the law were divulged and established.” Tho R&i of Ajmir, 
who had managed to obtain his release, or at least, immunity 
from punishment, and whoso “ ancient hatred against the Musul- 
m&ns was deeply rooted and concealed' in the bottom of his 
heart,” appears to have been detected in some intrigue, which 
is only very obscurely indicated, so that orders were issued fur 
his death, and “ the diamond-like sword severed the head of 
that abandoned wretch from his body.” 

in tbe original, to which, as no meaning ia attached in the diction- 
aries, 1 have thought myself warranted in translating thus ; but a few pages after 
this (the fourth instance of their being used), these words cannot bear this meaning, 
because the instruments in that case were sounded by the Muhammadans, to whom 
shells are an abomination. In that passage I have called this instrument a kettle- 
drum, as it resembles a shell in shape. 
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The Chvemment of Ajmir cotf erred on ihe eon of Bai Piihaura. * 

The son of R&i Pithauri, in whose qualities and habits the 
proof of courage and the indexes of wisdom were apparent, and 
who, both abroad and at home, exhibited familiarity with recti- 
tude, and prognostications of goodness, was appointed to the 
government of Ajmir. 

e « e • • 

The Conquest of Dehli. 

After settling the affairs of Ajmir, the conqueror marched 
'^towards Dehli (may God preserve its prosperity and perpetuate 
its splendour !) which is among the chief (mother) cities of Hind.” 
When he arrived at Dehli, he saw ‘^a fortress which in height 
and strength had not its equal nor second throughout the length 
and breadth of the seven climes.” The army encamped around 
the fort. A torrent of blood flowed on the field of battle, and it 
became evident to the chiefs that if they did not seek for safety 
from the sword of the king of the earth, and if they should 
deliver into the hands of Satan the «.ime of option and the reins 
of good counsel, the condition of Dehli would be like that of 
Ajmir ; so from the dread of kingly punishment, the R&i and 
mukaddams of that country placed their heads upon the line of 
slavery, and their feet within the circle of obedience, and made 
firm the conditions of tribute {mdlguzdri) and the usages of 
service.'’ 

The Sult&n then returned ^Howards the capital of Ghazna 
(may God preserve it in prosperity !)*' but “the army remained 
encamped within the boundary of Dehli, at the mauza of 
Indarpat (Indraprastha).” 

The Oovemment of Kohrdm and Sdmdna. 

The Government of the fort of Kohr&m and of S&m&na were 
made over by the Sult&n to “ Kutbu-d din, on whose fortunate 

* Thii it the heeding in the original, but in the preceding chapter the name of 
the Rhj ia not given. In thii it ia apelt Pitaurt. There ia mention of the son 
not natural son (d!^) as in the preceding chapter. 
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forehead the light of world-conquest shone conspicuous/' and 
who by his lofty courage and pure faith without doubt was 
worthy of the kingdom and suitable for tbe throne of sovereignty ; 
and by the aid of his sword of Yemen and dagger of India be- 
came established in independent power over the countries of 
Hind and Sind.” He purged by his sword the land of Hind 
from the filth of infidelity and vice, and freed the whole of that 
country ftom the thorn of God-plurality, and the impurity of 
idol-worship, and by his royal vigour and intrepidity, left not 
one temple standing.” He extinguished the flame of discord 
by the splendour of the light of justice, and the smoke of the 
darkness of oppression vanished from the face of the earth.” 

The chiefs of the country around Eohram came to pay their 
respects and acknowledge fealty, and he was so just and generous 
** that the name of Naushirwan and the tale of H&tim T&i were 
in course of oblivion."' 

An assembly is commencedi a feast is held, and tbe sumptuous 
preparations described. — The merits of cup-bearers, wine, goblets, 
companions, flowers, hunting, horses, falcons, panthers, dogs, 
and huntsmen are poetically eulogized. 

The flight of Jatwdn and his^ Death in Battle. 

When the honoured month of Ramaz&n, 588 h., the 
season of mercy and pardon, arrived; fresh intelligence was 
received* at the auspicious Court, that the accursed Jatw&n, 
having admitted the pride of Satan into his brain, and placed the 
cup of chieftainship and obstinacy upon his head, had raised his 
hand in fight against Nusratu-d din, the Commander, under the 
fort of H&nsi, with an army animated by one spirit.*" 

Digressions upon spears, the heat of the season, night, the 
new moon, morning, and the sun. — Kutbu-d din mounted his 
horse, and ** marched during one night twelve paraaangs.” “The 
accuiued Jatwfin, when he heard the news of the aiTival of the 

1 The lisRular prevails .throughout. He was probably a mere leader of the Jet 
tribe, which still maiutainc its position in the neighbourhood of this scene of action. 
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victorious armies, felt himself compelled to depart from under 
the fort,*' and fled. “ The soldiers uf Islam came up to the 
army of Hind on the borders of fla^ar ; and although Jatwau 
saw there was no chance of successful opposition in battle, yet 
as he saw destruction impending on him from the throat of 
the dragon, and the road fur flight was blocked up, and the 
standards of the State and royal victory were unfurled, yielding 
to the necessity of the case, and not at his own option,'' ho pre- 
pared for fight, and '■* the noise of the hautbuis and shells con- 
founded tlie world, the thunder of the drums ascended to heaven, 
and the blast of the brazen clarions resembled the sounding 
trump (of resurrection.)’' 

The armies attacked each other like two hills of steel, and 
the field of battle became tulip-dyed with the blood of the war- 
riors.” — Poetical digression on swords, daggers, spears, and maces. 
— The Hindus were completely defeated, and their leader slain. 

Jatw&n, who was the essence of vice and turbulence, and the 
rod. of infidelity and perverseness, the friend of grief, and the con- 
panion of shame, had his standards of God-plurality and ensigns 
of perdition lowered by the hand of power ; " “ and the dust of 
the field of battle was commingled with the blood of that God- 
abandoned wretch, and the whole country was washed from the 
filth of his idolatry.” — Praise of Kutbu-d din’s justice, encourage- 
ment of the learned, and his civil administration. Mention of 
the booty taken by the Musulro&ns. — He marched to Hansi, 
and encamped there a few days, in order to repair the fort, and 
after that returned towards Kohrain, which acquired fresh beauty 
from his blessed feet.” 

The intelligence of this happy victory and these important 
incidents was divulged over the face of the world, and the noise of 
it spread to the countries of Hind and Sind, far and near, and 
proclamations announcing the. victory of the chiefs of the State, 
and the defeat of the enemies of the kingdom were written and 
despatched to tho capital of Ghazna, (may the Almighty preserve 
it in wealth and prosperity !)” and in them was added that the 
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foundation of all this succeaa was the lofty courage and pure 
faith of his Majesty.’’ 

The Capture of MiraL 

^^'^Vhen the chief luminary threw its shade in the sign of 
Libra, and temperate breezes began to blow, after putting to 
flight the army of heat,'’ Eutbu-d din marched from Kohr&m, 
'‘and when he arrived at Mirat — which is one of the celebrated 
forts of the country of Hind, for the strength of its foundations 
and superstructure, and its ditch, which was as broad as the 
ocean and fathomless — an army joined him, sent by the dependent 
chiefs of the country." The fort was captured, and a Eotwil 
appointed to take up his station in the fort, and all the idol 
temples were converted into mosques. 

Capture of DehlL 

He then marched and encamped under the fort of Dehli, which 
was also captured, “ and the standards of the State were also 
carried into the neighbouring tracts. The conqueror entered the 
city of Dehli, which is the source of wealth and the foundation 
of blessedness." The city and its vicinity was freed from idols 
and idoLworship, and in the sanctuaries of the images of the 
Gods, mosques were raised by the worshippers of one God." 

The Rehellion of Hirqf, Brotlur of the Rdi of Ajmir. 

After Kutbu-d din had settled affmrs in this quarter, the 
chief Sadr, Eiw&m-u-l roulk Buhu-d-din Hamza, sent him in* 
tqlligenco from Rantanbor, that Hiraj,^ the brother of the B&i 
of Ajmir, had gone into rebellion, and ‘*had turned his free 
towards the siege of the fort of Bantanbor," and that the son of 
Pitauri, who had been advanced under the protection of the 
sublime Court, was in a state of extreme danger On Veceiving 
this intelligence, Eutbu*d din appointed the Arnir Sabiku-1 

' Firubto calls liim Hemrij, which is a common Indian name. “ Hir&j " is not; 
but it is plainly so written in all the copies. It is probably an abbreviation of the 
Sanskrit ** Dhirkj/' a potentate, which is still used on the seals of flindd Bij&s. 
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mulk Nasru-d din” to take cliarsrc of the affairs of State during 
his absenco, “ a man who in knowledge of tho rules and customs 
of government was superior to his contemporaries, and in resolu- 
tion and courage w'as celebrated throughout Hind, far and near/' 
and himself departed for Rantanbor, “passing over hill and 
desert like a wild ass or an antelope." 

“When Hirdj heard of the arrival of the auspicious standanfs, 
knowing he could not contend with the army of Islam, and im- 
pelled by necessity, he placed tho hands of weakness in the skirts 
of flight, and for fear of the blade of tho scimetar fled like the 
wdnd with Ins resurrectionless army." The conqueror then en- 
gaged himself in administering “the ways of justice, and received 
both high and low under the shadow of his benignity," and the 
people were happy. “ At this time the son of R&i Pitaurfi was 
favoured with a robe of honour and other kindnesses ; and in 
return for this friendship, ho sent abundant treasure for the 
service of the State, together with three golden melons, which 
with extreme ingenuity had been cast in moulds like the full 
moon." 

“ About this time they wrote to the heavenly throne, that the 
Rai who had fled from Dehli had raised an army of idolatrous, 
turbulent, and rebellious tribes, the vapour of pride and conquest 
havingentered his thoughtless brain." Sutbu-d din pursued him, 
“ and when the wretch was taken, his head was severed from his 
body and sent to Dehli, which had been his residence and capital." 
Eutbu'd din then himself returned to Dehli, and sent “ written 
accounts of his capture ef forts and strongholds, and his victories 
and holy wars" to Ghazna, to which capital he was invited to 
receive thanks in person from Mu''izzu-d din Sam Ghori. The 
invitation arrived when th^ sun was in Cancer, and the heat was 
so great as to prevent travelling, but he set out on his journey 
at the commencement of the rainy season. 

Kuiba-d din proceeds to Ghazna. 

“ When the fortunate stirrups reached the capital of Ghazna 
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(may God shed splendour on it !), he enjoyed the happiness of 
kissing hands, and received other marks of special favour before 
the great throne, and in the degree of his rank was raised above 
all the other chiefs of the world/’ A festival was held in cele- 
bration of his arrival, and splendid jewels, and valuable clothes, 
and costly arms, and slaves of great price'' were presented to the 
king. 

Eutbu-d din was accommodated in the garden of the minister 
Zifiud mulk. — Here follow poetical descriptions, of horses, ice, 
apples, citrons, oranges, cold, wind, and fire. — On the return of the 
hot season he was taken ill, and removed from the residence 
of the minister to the palace of the sovereign, which is the seat 
of prosperity ; but on account of his illness and want of strength, 
he could not rejoice in his heart with the festivities.’' On his 
recovery, he took his leave of the king, and received a patent 
conferring upon him the government (of Hindust&n) and every 
one of the principal officers of his army was rejoiced exceedingly, 
at receiving from his Majesty suitable presents and promotion of 
rank.” 

On his arrival at Karm&n^ from the great capital, T&ju-d din 
Yalduz received him with great kindness and honour, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and a fSte was held on the occa- 
sion. — Poetical descriptions follow, of stars, female beauty, cup- 
bearers, curls, cheeks, eyes, lips, mouths, stature, elegance, cups, 
wine, singers, guitars, barbats, trumpets, flutes, drums, on the 
morning, and the sun. 

Kuthu-d din returns to DehlL 

When he arrived at Dehli, which is the capital of the king- 
dom, and the centre of God’s aid and victory, the crown and 
throne of sovereignty received honour and adornment in his 
kingly person,” ‘^and the lords of the sword and pen hastened 
to pay their respects at the magnificent Court, and observed the 
usages of benediction and praise ; while the city and its vicinity 
^ This Karm&n is in the Bangash trouniry, between Ktbul and Banu. 
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rejoiced and was decorated like the garden of Tram, and the gates 
and walls were adorned with the gold tissues of Chin and the 
brocades of Rum/’ and triumphal arches wore raised, beautiful 
to look at, tI)o top of which a strong-winged bird could not sur- 
ni')unt, and the glittering of the lightning of the swords and the 
.splendour of the arms, wliich were suspended on all sides of tliem, 
inspired terror in the spirit of the beholder.” 

R1 iaj)so(ly upon spring and birds. — Kutbu-d din built the 
Jamf Masjid at Delili, and “adorned it with the stones and 
gold obtained from the temples which had been demolished by 
elephants,” and covered it with “inscriptions in Toghra, contain- 
ing the divine commands/* 

Kiitbii-d din adrances io Koh 

After staying sometime at Dchli, he marched in tbe year 590 H. 
(1104 A.D.), tow'ards Kol and Benares, passing the Juii (Jumna) 
“ which, from its exceeding purity, resembled a mirror.** lie took 
Kol, - which is one of the most celebrated fortresses of Hind.” 
Those of flic garrison “ wlio were wise and acute were converted 
to Islam,” but those who stood by their ancient faith were slain 
with the sword. “ The nobles and chiefs of the State entered the 
fort, and carried off much treasure and countless plunder, in- 
cluding one tliousand horses/* 

There intelligence was received of the march of Muhammad 
Ghori from Ohazna; Kutbu-d din advanced to meet him, “ and 
had the honor of kissing hands, which is the highest of glories, 
and the essence of miracle^, and presented an elephant laden with 
white silver and red gold,” “and an hundred horses,” “and 
sundry kinds of perfumes.” 

FUjht Kith the Rdi of Benares and Capture of Ami. 

When the army was mustered, it was found to amount to “fifty 
thousand mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,** with 
which they advanced to fight against the R&i of Benares. The 
king ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, con- 
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Slating of one thousand cavalry, which fell upon the army of 
the enemies of religion,” and completely defeated it. On its 
return to tlie king, the officers were presented with robes of 
honour. 

“ The R&i of Uenares, Jai Ghand, the chief of idolatry and 
perdition, advanced to oppose the royal troops with an army, 
countless as the particles of sand,*"' and the noise of the war- 
drum proclaimed to the ears of the worshippers of one God, aid 
comes from the Almighty, and the sound of the silver kettle-drum 
and the blast of the brazen trumpets resounded to heaven.” 
Rhapsodical description of swords, spears, war-nooses, and archers. 

The Rai of Benares, who prided himself on the number of his 
forces and war elephants,"' seated on a lofty howdah, received a 
deadly wound from an arrow, and fell from his exalted seat to 
the earth.” His head was earned on the point of a spear to the 
commander, and *‘his body was thrown to the dust of contempt.” 

The impurities of idolatry were purged by the water of the 
sword from that land, and the country of Hind was freed from 
vice and superstition.” 

Immense booty was obtained, such as the eye of the beholder 
would be weary to look at,” including one (some copies say three) 
hundred elephants. The royal army then took possession of 
the fort of Asni where the treasure of the B&i was deposited,” and 
there much more precious spoil of all kinds rewarded the victors. 

TJic Capture of Benares. 

From that place the royal army proceeded towai^ds Benares, 
**^'hich is the centre of the country of Iliiid,” and here they 
destroyed nearly one thousand temples, and raised mosques on 
their foundations ; and the knowledge of the law bc^came pro- 
mulgated, and the foundations of religion were established 
**ud the face of the din&r and the diram was adorned with the 
name and blessed titles” of the king. The B&is and chiefs of 
Hind came forward to proffer their allegiance. ** The govern- 
ment of that country was then bestowed on one of the most 
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coli'briited and exalted servants of the State/' in order that he 
mi^ht distribute justice and repress idolatry. 

When the king had settled all the affairs of the city and its 
vicinity, and “tlie record of his celebrated ln»ly wars had been 
written in histories and circulated throughout the breadth of the 
fourth inhabited quarter of the world/' he returned to Uhazna. 
“The standards of the Khusru, victorious in battle/ were planted 
for some days on the fort of Asni, and the chiefs and elders all 
around hastened to his service with various kinds of rarities and 
presents, and his noble Court became the scene where the princes 
and generals of the world came to bow their heads in reverence.'* 

Kutbu~d din returns to Kol, and entrusts its Ooternment to 
Hisdmu-d din ' Ulbak. 

There was a certain tribe in the neighbourliood of Kol, which 
“ after the manner of fox playing with lions*’ had occasioned much 
trouble by their deceits and stratagems, therefore “ by the edge of 
the sword they were despatched to the fire of hell.'’ Three bastions 
were raised as high as heaven with their heads, and their carcases 
became the food of beasts of prey.” “ That tract was freed from 
idols and idol worship, and the foundations of infidelity were 
destroyed,” and all those who were oppressed found protection 
under the shadow of royal clemency/' “The keys of command 
and prohibition in the kasba of Kol were given to Maliku-1 
Fmara Hisdmu-d din 'Ulhak, one of the chief pillars of the 
State.’' Here follows a didactic passage on what he was expected 
to do as a good governor. 

lie returns to Dehli. 

“When he was at complete leisure from the important con. 
cerns of Kol. and the affairs of that neighbourhood had been 
adjusted by the aid of the kindness of his heart, he turned his 
fvee towards the abodes of Dehli, the altar of the prosperity of 
the worlds,” and when he arrived there he administered justice 

' Kutbv-d din is usuallj styled throughout the work 
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with BO much impartiality, that among other reealtB **the wolf 
and sheep drank water oat of the same pond,'' and the rery 
mention of thioTes and theft, which had before been current on 
the tongues of erery one, fell to the dust/' 

Tht Second Vicii to Ajmir. 

** In the year 589 H. (1193 a.d.) they represented to the Court 
that Hir4j, the B4i of Ajmir, haring raised the standards of per- 
dition, and fanned the flame of idolatry in his heart, had opened 
the road of rebellion which he had hitherto closed by his 
deceit, and that fn>m being exceedingly forsaken by God, he 
had delirered the reins of vanity into the hands of Satan, and 
having conceived the ladders of grandeur in his brain, had 
become proud." Jihtar,^ supported by an army, hastened to 
the borders of Dehli, and the people were suddenly caught in the 
darkness of his oppression aud turbulence, and the blood and 
property of the Musulm4ns fell into danger and destruction 
When the mention of these circumstances was made to the 
blessed ear of the Khusru, in a moment of courage and royal 
determination, he employed himself in the punishment and ex- 
tinction of the rebel." ^^He ordered that a portion of his 
victorious army should be set apart and equipped for his personal 
service, and that the rest of his army should be detached to the 
frontiers for the subjection of the accursed, and the destruction uf 
tho enemies of the state aud religion." Kutbu-d din inarclie<l 
towards Ajmir in the middle of the hot season, ^^whoii tin: 
armour on the bodies of the valiant was inflamed by the Iiont of 
the sun, and the sword in the scabbard melted like wax," so that 
he was compelled to make night marches. 

When Jihtar heard of the approach of the victorious stan- 
dards, the blackness of sorrow was fixed in his breast," and 
knowing that he had not power fo oppose them on the field of 
battle, he tightened the girths of the horse of flight, and sped 
like the wind out of the net of danger, and arrived at the shore 
' The nooM if written Jihtar in one MS. and ** Jhitar in another. 

VOL. XI. 15 
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of safety from tho whirlpool of destruction, and from fear of the 
Khusru*s sword drew his head within the four walls of that 
strong fortress of Ajmir, like a tortoise,"' where, in despair, he 
sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre, after which tlie fort, 

which was one of the most celebrated in Hind,'’ was easily taken. 
“The country of Ajmir was restored to tho honours of the 
ancient time and the dignities of its past days, for the circum- 
stances of that province had altogether departed from their 
former course to which they now reverted,’' “religion was re- 
established,’'/Uhe road of rebellion was closed," “infidelity was 
cut off, and the foundations of idol-worship were utterly de- 
stroyed." The roads were freed from tho fear and danger of 
robbers, and the oppressed subjects were delivered from their 
distresses." “The blessed lamp was visited by B&(s and R&nas, 
and the earth was rubbed by the foreheads of the chiefs and 
celebi-ated men of Hind." After settling the affairs of Ajmir, 
Kutbu-d din returned to Dehli. 

Arrival of Sultan Muhammad Ohorl in Hinduatdn. 

When Kutbu-d din heard of the Sult&n’s march from Ghazna, 
he was much rejoiced, and advanced as far as H&nsi to meet him, 
and “ had the honour of kissing hands, and being distinguished 
above all the princes of the earth by the endless favours which 
were lavished on him." In the year 592, h. (1196 A.D.), they 
marched towards Thangar,^ and the centre of idolatry and 
perdition became the abode of glory and splendour, and when 
the ropes of thc*royal tent were raised to heaven, tlie neighbour- 
hood was tinged with an hundred hues by the varied coloured 
tents which were erected round that fortress, which resembled 
a hill of iron." “ By the aid of God, and by the means of 
courage and the daily increasing prosperity of the king, that 
strong castle was taken, which had hitherto remained closed to 
all the sovereigns and princes of the world.'’ 

‘ The text of FiriihU ityi Thengtr, which ii now called Bifcna.** 
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Kuwar P&I,^ the B&i of Thangar, who had prided himself on 
the numbers of his army and the strength of his castle, when he 
saw the power of the army opposed to him, fear invaded his 
breast, and he begged for safety for his life, and, like a b*lave, 
kissed the face of the earth with the very roots of his teeth.” 
Upon which he was pardoned and admitted into favour, and, 
though with the loss of his kingdom, was content that his life 
was left to him/* ‘^The Musulmans, and and zinimU 

entered into conditions for paying revenue. The country was 
purified from the defilement of infidelity, and no opportunity 
remained for opposition and rebellion.” 

“ The government of Thangar was conferred on Bah&u-d din 
Tughril,’* who was acquainted with matters of administration, 
and the customs of setting soldiers in array,” and who received 
advice and instruction from his majesty how to comport himself 
properly in his new appointment. 

The Capture of Gwdlidr. 

When the affairs of this tract was settled, the royal army 
march/ed, in the year 592 H., (1196 a.d.) ^Howards G&lewar 
(Gw&li&r), and invested that fort, which is .the pearl of the neck- 
lace of the castles of Hind, the summit of which the nimble-footed 
wind from below cannot reach, and on the bastion of which the 
rapid clouds have never cast their shade, and which the swift 
imagination has never surmounted, and at the height of which 
the celestial sphere is dazzled.” — Description of swords and other 
military weapons. — In compliance with the divine injunction 
of holy war, they drew out the bloodthirsty sword before 
the faces of the enemies of religion. That sword was 
coloured of caerulean blue, which from its blazing lustre re- 
sembled a hundred thousand Yenuses and Pleiades, and it 
was a well-tempered horse-shoe of fire, which with its wound 
e.xhibited the peculiarity of lightnings and thunder ; and in the 
perfect weapon the extreme of sharpness lay hid, like (poison in) 
^ [Sir 11. EUiot writes the name thus, but bis MS. bus only ** Ka PM."] 
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the fangs of a serpent ; an4 (the water of the blade) looked like 
ants creeping on the surface of a diamond and so forth. 

Bai Solankh Pal who had raised the standard of infidelity, 
and peidition, and prided himself on his countless army and 
elephants, and who expanded the fist^ of oppression from the 
hiding place of deceit, and who had lighted the flame of turbu- 
lence and rebellion, and who had fixed the root of sedition and 
enmity firm in his heart, and in the courtyard of whose breast 
the shrub of tyranny and commotion had shot forth its branches, 
when he saw the power and majesty of the army of Isl&m,^' he 
became alarmed and dispirited. Wherever he looked, he saw 
the road of flight blocked up.’’ He therefore sued for pardon, 
and placed the ring of servitude in his ear/* and agreed to pay 
tribute, and sent ten elephants as a peace offering, in which he 
was graciously admitted to protection, and was allowed to retain 
his fort. When the neighbouring country was freed from the 
enemies of religion, .and the Bai of Hind became enrolled amongst 
the number of servants and friends,” the Sultdn prepared to 
return to Gliazna, and Kutbu-d din, after his departure, returned 
to Dehli, where festivities were celebrated on his arrival.— Praise 
of wine-bibbing and cup-bearers. 

The Conquest of Nahrwdla^ and the Flight of the EdL 

In the year 591 h. (1195 a.d.), when Kutbu-d din was again 
at Ajmir, intelligence was brought him that a party of Seditious 
Mhers, who were always shooting the arrow of deceit from the 
bow of refractoriness,” had sent spies and messengers towards 
Nahrwfila, representing that a detachment of the army of the 
Turks had arrived at Ajmir, of no great strength and numbers, 
and that if from that quarter a force could be immediately sent 
to join them, before the enemy coulcT find the opportunity of put- 
ting thetnselves in a state of preparation, they could make a 
sudden night attack upon them, and might rid the country of 

> Hammer {GemaM., ir. 181 ,) translatos *‘den Spoanring des Begens der Umbill 
zum Daumring gemacht for which I icc no authority in the original 
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them, and if anyone of the Turkish army were to escape from the 
talons of the eagle of death, he must necessarily take the road of 
flight, and with his two horses would make three stages into one, 
until he reached Dehli in a state of distraction.” 

When this treacherous plan was revealed, Kutbu-d din deter- 
mined to anticipate it, and during the height of the hot season 
before the sun arose, fell upon the advance guard of the black 
infidels, and like lions attacked them right and left.” The action 
lasted during the whole day, and next morning that immense 
army of Nabrw&Ia came to the ar.sistance of the vanguard, slew 
many of the Musulm&ns, wounded their commander, pursued 
them to Ajmir, and encamped within one parasang of that place. 

In this predicament, a confidential messenger was sent to 
Ghazna^ ^Ho explain before the sublime throne the position of 
the army of the infidels, and to ask for orders as to future pro- 
ceedings.’’ “A royal edict was issued conferring all kinds of 
honours and kindnesses upon the Khusru, and leaving to his 
entire discretion the subjection and extirpation of the turbulent.” 
A very large army was despatched to reinforce him, under the 
command of Jah&n Pahlaw&n, Asadu-d din Arslan Kalij, Nasiru-d 
dm Husain, 'Izzu-d din son of Muwaiyidu-d din Baikh, and 
Sharfu-d din Muhammad Jarah.” These reinforcements arrived 
at the beginning of the cold season, when “ the vanguard of the 
army of winter began to draw its sword from the scabbai-d, 
and the season of collecting armies and the time of making raids 
had returned,” 

*'In the middle of the month of Safar, 593 h. (Jan., 1197), 
the world-conquering Khusru departed from Ajmir, and with 
every description of force turned his face towards the annihilation 
of the R&i of Nahrw&la.” When he reached the lofty forts of 
P&H and Nandul,* he found them abandoned, and the abode of 

^ In the letter helf of the work the spelling is usuallj Gbaznln. 

* Hammer {Oimiild, i?. 184,} following Briggs {Ferithta 1. 196) reads **BaU and 
Nadole." They assume Tarious forms in different manuscripts, — ** Rahf and 
Bartaki, NadQl and NasOl.’* There are places between Ajmir and Mount Abd, 
which correspond to the names giren in the the teat. The lithographed edition of 
FcrlshU (1. 108) reads DhiitaU and Basel.'* 
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owls, for the people had fled at the approach of the Mnsoliniiia, 
and had collected under their l^era R&i Eanun and Ddiibars, 
in great numbers “ at the foot of Mount Abd, and at the month 
of a para stood ready for fight and slaughter.” The Musnlm&ns 
did not dare to attack them in that strong position, especially as 
in that very place Sult&n Mohammad Sim Ghori had been 
wounded, and it was considered of bad omen to bring on another 
action there, lest a similar accident might occur to the com- 
mander. The Hindis seeing this hesitation, and misconstruing 
it into cowardice and alarm, abandoning the pass, turned their 
faces towards the field of battle and the plain of honour and 
renown for “ they were persuaded that fear had established 
itself in the heaits of the protectors of the sacred enclosure of 
religion.” “ The two armies stood face to face for some time, 
engaged in preparations for fight, and on the night preceding 
Sunday, the 13th of Rabi'u-l awwal, in a fortunate moment the 
army of Isl&m advanced from its camp, and at mom reached the 
position of the infidels.” A severe action ensued from dawn to 
mid-day, when ” the army of idolatiy and damnation turned its 
back in flight from the line of battle. Most of their leaders were 
taken prisoners, and nearly fifty thousand infidels were despatched 
to hell by the . sword, and from , the heaps of the slain, the hills 
and the plains became of one level.” Bdi Karan efiected his 
escape from the field. “ More than twenty thousand slaves, and 
twenty elephants, and cattle and arms beyond all calculation, fitil 
into the hands of the victors.” ** Yon would have thought that 
the treasures of the kings of all the inhabited world had come 
into their possession.”' 

“ The city of Ndhrw&la, which is the most celebrated in that 
country, full of rivers,” and the kingdom of Oujar&t, which is 
“ a separate region of the world,” came under the dominion of 
the Musulm&ns, **and high and low were treated with royal 
benignity and justice.” “The chief nobles and pillars of the 
State were favoured with handsome robes of honour, and rooeived 
abundant proofs of royal kindness,” then “ the standards of the 
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Kliusr6', victorious in battle, returned to Ajmir,” whence they 
were moved towards Delili, where tlicy arrived at an auspicious 
moment. As an earnest of his regard and respect, Kutbu-d din 
sent to Gliazna treasures and various rarities, which were received 
by Ills majesty with suitable acknowledgments of the value and 
splendour of his general's services. 

Capture of the Fori of Kaliiyar. 

In the year 599 h. (1202 a.d.), Kutbu-d din proceeded to the 
investment of Kalinjar, on which expedition he was accompanied 
by the S&hib-Kir4n, Shamsu-d din Altamsh. Encomiums on 
both wamors follow through several pages. “The accursed 
Parm&r,’* the Rdi of'K&linjar, fled into the fort aft., a desperate 
resistance in the field, and afterwards surrendered himself^ and 
“ placed the collar of subjection'’ round his neck, and, on bis pro- 
mise of allegiance, was admitted to the same favours as his 
ancestor had experienced from Mahmdd Subuktigin, and en- 
gaged to make a payment of tribute and elephants, but he died 
a natural death before he»could execute any of his engagements. 
His Diw&n, or Mahtea, by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to 
surrender so easily as his n>aster, and gave his enemies much 
trouble, until he was compelled to capitulate, in consequence of 
severe drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the 
forts. “On Monday, the 20th of Rajab, the garrison, in an 
extreme state of weakness and distraction, came out of the fort, 
and by compulsion left their native place empty," “ and the fort 
of KHinjar which was celebrated throughout the world for being 
as strong as the wall of Alexander" was taken. The temples 
were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, and the 
ejaculations of the bead-counters and the voices of the summoners 
to prayer ascended to the highest heaven, and the very name of 
idolatry was annihilated.” “ Fifty thousand men came under 
the collar of slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with 
Hindds." Elephants and cattle, and countless arms also, became 
the spoil of the victors. 
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“ Tho reins of victory were then directed towards Mahobd, 
and the government of K&Iinjar was conferred on Hazabbaru-d 
din Hasai) Arnal. When Kutbu-d din was satisfied with all the 
arrangements made in that quarter, he went towards Badaun,^ 
which is one of the mothers of cities, and one of the chiefest of 
the country of Hind/’ 

The Visit of Muhammad Bakhtvjdr Khilfi and the Return of 
of Kuthu-d din to Deklu 

Shortly afterwards, Ikhtiyaru-d din Muhammad Bakh- 
tiyar, one of the chief supports of the State, the splendour of 
Islam, and celebrated throughout Hind for his religious wars, 
joined the auspicious stirrups and came to pay his respects from 
the direction of Oudh and Behar.” ‘*He presented twenty 
elephants and various kinds of jewels and moneys.” He was 
received with royal kindness and beneficence, and he was exalted 
above the leaders of the time;” and when he took his audience 
of leave, the blessed commands, i) vesting him with authority, 
were renewed and augmented, am., a tent, a nauhat^ a drum, a 
standard, and magnificent robe of honour, a horse and trappings, 
a waistband, sword, and a vest from the private wardrobe were 
conferred upon him.” 

In a fortunate moment, and under an auspicious bird, the 
blessed standards were waved, and directed towards Dehli, the, 
capital of prosperity and the altar of excellence.” — Rhapsody on 
Eutbu-d din’s justice. 

The Return of Muhammad Ohori from Khtedrizm and his War 
against the Oakkhurs. 

When the sublime standards were returning in the year 600 H. 
(1203 A.D.) from the capital of Ehwfirizm, the army of Khit& 
(God’s curse on it !) made an attack upon them, while on their 

^ Hibub^ {p9mSUt, ir. 186) foUowing Briggs {FeriMa 1. ISS) plaess BadSte 
bctwccB Ills Otngis sad the Jsmas, for which then is no suthoritj in tho orifiBil 
It is in Bohilkhsnd, to tho oast of tho Osngeo. 
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inarch within the borders of Andkhud, in numbers exceeding 
the stars of heaven and the particles of the earth, and the great 
king, wounded and defeated, fled froin the field of hatred towards 
Ohazna.’’ 

**Aibak B&k, one of the most confidential servants of the 
State, an officer of high rank in the army, who had been brought 
up in the royal court, fled from the field of , battle, and carried 
away the impression that by heavenly visitation, the blessed 
person of the king had met with a misfortune and been slain. 
Pie fled with the speed of the wind to M ult&n, and, on his arrival, 
went immediately to Amir Ddd Hasan, the lord of a standard, 
and deceit fully persuaded him that he had come for the purpose 
of imparting to him a royal command, which could only be com- 
municated to him in private, and should not be publicly divulged.''^ 
When the private conference was accorded to him, he took the 
opportunity of assassinating the governor, and so got possession 
of the fort of MultAn. For a long time the truth of the mattci 
was not revealed, and a report was spread to the effect that the 
governor had been imprisoned by the royal commands. After 
some delay, the various servants and officers of the Province 
became aware of what had really happened, and the intelligence 
of the true circumstances was spread throughout the far and near 
countries of Hind and Sind. Upon this, the tribe of Kokars 
(Gakkhurs) (God annihilate them !) said that from any one who 
had the least knowledge and sense, it could not be concealed that 
if the sacred person of theSult&n had beenialive, the like of these 
transactions, could never have been done by Aibak Bak, and that 
therefore the great king had exchanged his 'throne of empire for 
one of dust, and had departed from the house of mortality to the 
world of holiness. In consequence of these impressions, seditious 
thoughts entered the brains of the Hindfis, and the madness of 
independence and dominion afiected the heads of Bakan and 
Sarkl, the chiefs of the Kokars, who thrust their heads out of the 
collar of obedience, and opened their hands for the destruction of 
villages and the plunder of cattle, and kindled the flames of tur- 
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.bulence and sedition between the waters of the Sodra^ and the 
Jelam, by the aid of a crowd of the dependants of Satan.” “ When 
their ravages had exceeded all bounds, Bah4a*d din Muhammad, 
governor of Sangwin, with his brothers, who held lands (aktd*) 
within the borders of Mult4n, accompanied by many of the 
chief people of the city, marched out against them, determined to 
repress the violence of those accursed rebels and enemies of the 
State and religion ; but many of them were captured or slain, by 
the exertions of the army of the infidels, in number like the drops 
of rain or leaves of the forest. Their power cons^uently in- 
creased day by day, and a general named Sulaimfin was obliged 
to fly before the superior numbers of the enemy.” When these 
circumstances were reported to Muhammad Ghorf, he determined 
on proceeding to the scene of action, and sent on the Amir Hijib, 
Sir4ju-d din Abd Bakr, one of his confidential servants, to in- 
form Kutbu-d din of his intentions. In consequence of which, 
Kutbu-d din advanced to meet his Majesty, at the opening of 
the cold season. At every stage intelligence reached him from 
the royal camp, urging his advance, and informing him that the 
blood-thirsty sword would be sheathed, and the camp would halt, 
and that no measures would be taken to exterminate the infidels, 
until he had passed the river (Ghin4b) which intervened between 
his and the royal camp.** 

“Near the river of Sodra, Eutbu-d din killed four fierce tigers, 
4kt the roaring of which the heart was appalled,” and on the day 
after crossing that river, he joined the camp of the king on the 
bank of the Jelam, and was received with royal kindness. “ They 
mounted their horses and swam them like fish across the Jelam,” 
“ and on the bank of the river entered on thoir plans for the 
approaching action, and arranged all the preparations for fight., 
after joining together in consultation.” Eutbu-d din suggested 

* Hsmwer (jOtmliU. h. 183) mqt, "th« river of So4rs, wliidi, iowing by 8i&lkot, 
Sodrt, and Wuiiibbd, diidiargc* itielf iato the Chiabb.” thm i» no tueb 
Tb« Sodra ia tbo Chinbb itael^ lo eallod from the oU torn of that name 

on iti oastom bank. 
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that it was not right for the king to expose his person against 
such enemies, and suggested that the command of the Musnlmdn 
army should be entrusted to himself alone; bdt the perstiasion 
of his general seem to have had no effect upon the resolution of 
the Sult&n. — Description of the battle near the ford of the Jelam, 
the waves of which were filled with blood, and in which “ the 
armies of infidelity and true faith commingled together like 
waves of the sea, and contended with each other like night and 
day, or light and darkness.” Shamsu-d din was also engaged 
in this fight. — Extravaganzas upon spears and other wei^ns. 
and upon war-horses. 

The Kokars wese completely defeated, and, “ in that country 
there remained not an inhabitant to light a fire.” “Much 
spoil in slaves and weapons, beyond all enumeration, fell into the 
possession of the victors.” One of the sons of the Kokar Bfii, 
the chief instigator of these hostilities, rushed into the river with 
"a detachment of his Satanical followers, and fled with one hbrse 
from the field of battle to a fort on the hill of Jdd, and having 
escaped the sword, threw into it the last breathings of a dying 
man.” . The next day, Mohammad Sdm advanced towards the 
hill of Jfid, when the action was renewed, which ended in the 
capture of the fertrees, “ arid the Hindfis like a torrent descended 
from the top of the hill to the bottom.” “ The B&i of the hill of 
Jdd, putting on the robes of a Brahinan, presented himself like 
a slave, and kissed the fisce of the earth before the Sultfin,” by 
whom he was admitted to pardon. Immense booty was taken 
in the fort. 

The Sult&n then advanced to Lahore, accompanied by Kutbu-d 
din and the chief officers of State, and on Kutbu-d din's taking 
his audience of leave, before his return to Dehli, he received a 
dress of honour and an affectionate farewell. 

Deaf A iff He SuUdn qf SvMne, Muhemmad Sam. 

On the king's return from Lahore towards Ghazni, he had 
fixed his camp “ within the bordeta of Dhamek, and his tent was 
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pitched on the bank of a pure stream in a garden filled with 
lilies, jasmins,'’ and other flowers. Here while he was engaged 
in his evening prayer, “some impious men (God’s curse and 
destruction on them !) came running like the wind towards his 
majesty, the king of the world, and on the spot killed three 
armed attendants and two chamber-sweepers. They then sur- 
rounded the king's own tent, and one or two men oui( of these 
three or four conspirators, ran up towards the king, and inflicted 
five or six desperate wounds upon the lord of the seven climes, 
and his spirit flew above the eight paradises and the battlements 
of the nine heavens, and joined those of the ten evangelists." 

A long elegy follows upon his death. His body was carried 
to Ghazna. “When this dreadful intelligence was conveyed 
to the lion-hearted Khusru," he was deeply distressed, and, 
“ when he was alone, streams of blood coursed down the face 
of his cheeks." 

Allegiance of the Nobles to Kutbu-d din, and his Confirmation 
in the Kingdoms of Hind and SimL 

“ For the consolation and satisiaction of the distant provinces, 
the auspicious mandates were issued to the different quarters of 
both sea and land," and the nobles and dependants of the Court 
came forward to offer their allegiance, and “ the carpet of his 
audience-chamber was kissed by the B&is of Hind and the 
Khusrus of Chin."' “The keys of direction and prohibitioa in 
the capital of Ghazna fell into the hands of his officers, after the 
flight of T&ju-d din Yalduz, and the whole country of Hind, 
from Pershaur to the shores of the ocean, and in the other 
direction, from Siwistdu to the borders of the hills of Chin, came 
into the power of his servants and under the dominion of the 
executors of his orders." “ The public prayers and coinage of 
din&rs and dirhams thoughout the w'hole countiy, full of rivers, 
received honour and embellishment from his name and royal 
titles," and Lohur, where the throne of Sultdus luid been estab- 
lished, and which was the altmr of the good and pious, became 
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the capital.” his orders^ the precepts of Isl&m received 

great promulgation, and the sun of righteousness cast its shadow 
on the countries of Hind from the heaven of God’s assistance.” 
— Happy results of the kirig‘‘s mercy and justice. 

Death of the Sultan of Sult&ns by a fall from his horse while 
playing the game of chaug&n, and his burial at Lahore,” like a 
treasure in the bowels of the earth. — An elegy upon his death. 

Accession of Shamsu-d din. 

In the year 607 h. (1210 a.d.), the throne of the kingdoms 
of Hindust&n received honour and embellishment from Shamsu-d 
din wau-d dunya the Emperor of Turk and ’Ajam, Abu-1 
MuzafFar Altamsh.” 

Revolt of the Turks in the City of Dehli. 

*‘Sirj&nd&r Turki, who was the leader of all sedition, and 
who opened his hand to shed the blood of Musulm&ns, with 
an army of bloodthirsty Turks broke out into open rebellion. 
Although the Sult&n was frequently requested to repress their 
violence, he refrained for several days” from doing so. At 
last, he determined to oppose them with a large army, headed 
^‘by the chiefs of the time, such as ’Izzu-d din Bakhtiy&r, 
Nasiru-d din Mard&n Sh&h, Hazabbaru-d din Ahmad Sur, and 
Iftikharu-d din Muhammad 'Umar, all valiant warriors.” 

This army, assaulting like fire and moving like the wind, was 
drawn out in battle array like a hill of iron, near the Bagh-i 
Jfin (the Jarona Garden).” — Hyperboles on battle, arms, and 
slaughter. 

Aksankar Kitta and T&ju-d din Farrukh Sh&h were slain in 
battle, but Sirj&ndar Turki ^^threw himself into the waters of the 
Jun, took to flight like a fox in fear of a lion, an:I departed by 
the way of river and hill like a crocodile and a leopard, and, 
starting and trembling, concealed himself in the jungles and 
forests, like a sword in a scabbard, or a pen in a writing-box,” 
and all their followers were either killed or dispersed. 
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Capture of Jdhr, 

After some time, they represented to his Majesty that the in- 
habitants of the fort of JAlewar (J&lor) had determined to re- 
venge the blood which had been shed, ‘^and once or twice men- 
tion of the evil deeds and improprieties of that people was made 
before the sublime throne. Shamsu-d din accordingly assembled 
a large army, and headed by a number of the pillars of the 
State, such as Buknu-d din Hamza, ’Izzu-d din Bakhtiy&i 
Nasiru-d dm Mard&n Sh&h, Kasiru-d din 'Ali and Badru-d 
din Saukartigin,” valiant men and skilful archers, ^^who could 
in a dark night hit with their arrows the mirror^ on the forehead 
of an elephant.'’ The king took his way towards J&lewar by 
the aid of Ood,^' and by reason of the scantiness of water and 
food it was a matter of danger to traverse that desert, where one 
might have thought that nothing but the face of demons and 
sprites could be seen, and the means of escape from it were not 
even written on the tablet of providential design.'' 

**TJdi Sah, the accursed, took to the four walls of J&lewar, 
an exceedingly strong fortress, the gates of which bad never been 
opened by any conqueror.’' When the place was invested by 
Shamsu-d din, Udi Sah requested some of the chiefs of the royal 
army to intercede for his forgiveness. While the terms of his 
surrender were under consideration, two or three of the bastions 
of his fort were demolished. He came, “ with his head and feet 
naked, and placed his forehead on the earth" and was received 
with favour. The Sult&n granted him his life, and restored his 
fortress, and in return the R&i presented respectfully an hundred 
camels and twenty horses, in the name of tribute and after the 
custom of service." The Sultin then returned to Dehli, ‘‘ which 
is the capital of prosperity and the palace of glory," aud after his 
arrival, not a vestige or name remained of the idol temples 
which had reared their heads on high ; and the light of faith 

^ This was probably made of burnished steel, and must have been placed as a 
protection over the most vulnerable part of the elephant. Shortly afterwords, the 
iuthor styles this plate a CUinese mirror." 
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ahooe out from the darkness of infidelity, like the son from a - 
curtain of sorrow, or after its emerging from an eclipse,* and 
threw its shade over the provinces of Hind and Sind, the far and 
near countries of idolatry; and the moon of religion and the 
State became resplendent from the heaven of prosperity and 
glory.’' — Praise of Isl&m, justice and courage. 

Defeat of the army of Ghaxna, and tehure of Tiju-d din Talduz, 

** When the beautiful Canopus arose, and the vanguard of winter 
put the centre of the army of summer to flight,” it entered into 
the royal determination “ to destroy some tribe of the accursed 
infidels, or to move the auspicious standards for the purpose of 
capturing, some city in the land of Hind.” “ In the midst of 
these reflections, messengers arrived frequently from T&ju>d din, 
who had admitted into his brain the wind of pride and the arro- 
gance of dominion,” charged with the delivery of ridiculoud pro- 
positions, which the Sult&n was incensed to listen to. Shamsu-d 
din resolved to oppose his pretensions hy force, and advanced 
with a huge army to S&oa&nd, which he reached on Monday, the 
3rd of Shaww&l, 612 h. (Jan., 1216), and on his arrival was 
attacked by the advanced guard of Malik T&ju-d din. During the 
action, the enemy suddenly came up towards the left wing of the 
auxiliaries of the faith, and desired to raise up a disturbance with 
their watered blades, and to practice their deceits after the man- 
ner of of foxes playing with lions, and with the absurd idea that 
they could thus take the countries of Hind and Sind.”— Then 
follows a description of the battle, which is described in terms 
peculiar to chess, with the introduction of hyperboles upon swords, 
dirks, maces, war-nooses, horsemen, horse-archers, arrows, spears, 
elements, justice, and stars. — T&ju-d din was wounded by an 
arrow shot by Muwaiyidu-1 Mulk, and was subsequently taken 
prisoner and brought before Shamsu-d dib. 

^ ThU implies a temporary revival of the HindCi power, which may have occurred 
under the unconverted rebel Turks who are represented as having shed the blood of 
Kusulmhns. . 
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The Flight of Ndsiru-d din and Conquest of Lahore* 

** After some time, the great lord Muwaiyidu-l Mulk Mu- 
hammad Junaidi was appointed Wazir.^' — Encomium on his 
merits. — It was represented to his Majesty, that Malik N&siru-d 
din had placed his former engagements under the water of for- 
getfulness,” *‘and that in the receipts and disbursements of the 
account of his tribute he had incurred debt and balance,” and 
that all the excellent advice that was offered to him was valued 
as so much dirt.” His Majesty accordingly, in a fortunate mo- 
ment, marched in the beginning of Jum&da-I &khir from Dehli, 
** may God protect it ! (for its water and soil have always been 
mild and favourable to various temperaments, and its fire and 
wind have at all times been suitable and agreeable to the dispo- 
sition of everybody.”) He marched with a large army towards 
the country of Lohur, of which when the enemy became aware 
they began to be greatly agitated like fish upon dry land, and 
like water-fowl sought protection from the waters of the Biy&h,” 
^*on the banks of which stream they encamped with an army 
innumerable as ants and locusts.” 

“ On the fourteenth of the month of Shawwal, the victorious 
standards advanced with the whole army in battle array, from 
the borders of Loruh to the ford at the village of Chamba.” 
“Wind-footed they swam across the river, in comparison of 
which the Oxus and Jaxartes looked like a fountain.” 

When N4siru-d din “saw the victorious army cross that 
foaming stream without the aid and means of boats,” he fled in 
alarm, “ turning his fare from the battle and slaughter” towards 
Lohur, whither he was pursued by the victorious army” which 
could not see a trace of the dust raised by their swift-flying 
horses.” — His standards, drums, and camp equipage, besides im- 
mense booty, fell into the hands of the Royalists. The defeated 
general afterwards continued his flight “by the road of l/ch.” 

Shamsu-d din arrived at Lohur, “which is among the mothers 
of the countries of religion, and among the chiefs of the pro- 
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vinces of Isl&iiiy aud the abode and repose of the excellent and 
pious, and which for some days, on account of a number of 
calamities, and changes of goyeimors, and the sedition of rebels, 
had been distracted by the flames of turbulence and opposition/ 
and was now again reduced to order by the breath of the zephyr 
of his justice/* The captiyes who were taken in battle were 
pardoned, and after writing accounts of the victory and despatch- 
ing them in various directions, Shamsu-d dm returned to Dehli. 

Prince Ndsiru-d din appointed Governor of Lahore. 

In the beginning of 614 h. (1217 a.d.)i the government of 
Lohur was committed to the hinge's son, N&siru-d.din Mahmud, 
and the advice which was given to him as to the mode of conduct- 
ing bis administt'ation is given at length.— Description of festivi- 
ties, with a repetition of rhetorical flourishes about beauties, cups, 
goblets, stars, locks, mouths, singers, companions, horses, hawks, 
dogs, tigers, horses, arrows, forts, and the game of chaug&n, at 
which the king recreates himself. 

The Capture of Bhakkar. 

This portion of the work opens with praise of God and king, 
upon whom Almighty favours are showered, as is testified by 
his conquest of K&Iewar (Gwalior), Bantanbhor, and Mandur,^ 
Kanauj, Beh&r, and B&rah, and his subjection of powerful Bais, 
and by his spreading the knowledge of Isl&m as far as the ocean ; 
and amongst other arrangements made by which good govern- 
ment was secured, ^^ an account of the proceedings of the king 
was written according to dates so as to form a model for the kings 
and Sultans.'' The forts of U^ch Mult&n which were stronger 
than the wall of Alexander*’ were also taken in a manner which 
astonished the world," and while he was engaged in these con- 
quests, it was reported to; the king that Malik NAsiru-d din 
Kub&cha, who was proud and arrogant, and who regarded in his 
cruelty and unkindness the people of God as less than rubbish,'* 

' [Or Manila war, in tbc Siwklik liilU. See im/zv/, Tabakut^i Kdtiri. 
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“ and oot of his own pleasure and drunkenness would roast even 
hearts and draw tears of blood from the eyes," had fortified him* 
self within the strong fort of Bhakkar, “ the eye of the forts and 
the free of the kingdom of Hind,” “ and which had liot been 
taken by aQy Khusrfi," and in which were deposited immense 
treasures. 

Upon receiving this infi>rmation, Shamsu-d din despatched his 
minister Khwfij»-i Jahin Niaimn-l Mulk Muhammad Junaidi 
with a huge army to Bhakkar, in the veiy height of the hot 
weather. Part of the army marched by land “ a difficult road 
through the jungles,” and part went by water. After the fort was 
invested, and the enemy was reduced to extremities, Nfisini*d 
din despatched his son 'Al&n-d din Muhammad to Shamsu-d din 
with an hundred lacs of Dehliw&ls,' and thoumds of suits 
of clothes. The Sultdn teceived him kindly, but would not 
allow him to return, in consequence of which, N4siru-d din be- 
came much alarmed and ill, ” and his head was bowed down to 
his knees like a violet, with his eyes of expe^tion open like a 
narcissus,'’ and he ** wailed like Jacob for the absence of Joseph." 

N&sim-d din shortly after died of grief, “and the boat of his 
life was drowned in the whirlpool of death,” “ though he left 
behind him nearly a thousand boats" which could render no 
service to him.* The result of bis death was that “ more than 
five hundred lacs of Dehliw&ls, various kinds of inlaid articles 
and jewels, and pearls exceeding white, and costly garments were 
deposited in the royal treasury of Shamsn-d din," and possession 
was also taken of “ twelve celebrated forts, which had never been 
before ci^tured," “ and Siwist&n and Lfik (Lakki) as far as the 
shores of the sea ;" “ and the coinage was struck, and the prayers 
read in his auspicious name throughout all the countries of Hin* 
dfistin and the provinces of Kusd&r and Makrdn.” He returned 
to Dehli on the 14th of Rabi'u-1 awwal, 624 H. 

* Coins of the period stniok et Dehli, eompoeed of • mistnre of eilTer end ooppir. 

See B. Thonee, ChfM rftuUn StUUn$ HMnsStfn, pp, 10, II ; end Jonr. B. A. S. 
AT. A II. p. 140. * [See sigm, pn|n SOI.] 
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Arrival of a drm of investiture from the *Abbdsi Khalifa* 

After some time a dress of honour was received from the 
Im&m Mustansirbi-llah by the Sult&n at Dehli, accompanied 
by a diploma confirming him in the kingdom of HinddstAn, with 
the title of the great Sult&n. He received the diploma with 
deep respect, and appointed the following day, namely the 23rd 
Rabi*u-1 awwal,^ 626 h. (Feb. 1229 a.d.) for a general assembly, 
in which the farm&n was read out in the presence of the King, 
the princes, and nobles. It declared that he was confirmed in 
the possession *^of all the land and sea which he had con- 
quered.'*' fiobes were bestowed upon the ambassadors, the chiefs, 
and nobles, in honour of the event, and great joy prevailed upon 
the occasion throughout the capital. 
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VI. 

KA'MILU-T TAWi^RfKH 

OF 

IBN ASrR. 

[Called also by the author fi-t Tdrikh. It is also kuown 
to Persian writers as Tdrikh-i KdmiL The author of this cele- 
brated general history was Shaikh Abu-l Hasan 'AH Ibn Abu-1 
Karam Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ’Abdu-1 Karim ibn 
'Abdul-1 W4hid as Shaibdni. He was surnamed “Tzzu-d din; 
majesty of religion," but he is commonly known as Ibn Asir (or 
Athir according to Arabic pronunciation). He was born in the 
year 555 h. (1160) in the Jazirat ibn 'Umar, an island of the Tigris 
above Mosul, and hence the epithet al Jazari, the islander,'’ is 
frequently added to his name. Ibn Khallik&n, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with him, says that he studied first at Mosul 
and afterwards at Baghdad, in Syria, and at Jerusalem. Re- 
turning to Mosul he devoted himself most assiduously to literary 
pursuits, and his house became the resort of all the learned men 
who inhabited or visited that town. Ibn Kballik&n met him at 
Aleppo in 626 h., 1229 a.d., and describes him as a man of 
the highest accomplishments and most excellent qualities, but 
extremely modest.” He speaks of him fondly in another place 
as '' Our Shaikh^ Ibn Asir,” and of his accomplishments he says 
His knowledge of the traditions and his acquaintance with that 
science .in its various branches placed him in the first rank, and 
his learning as an historian of the ancients ^nd moderns was not 
less extensive ; he was perfectly familiar with the genealogy of 
the Arabs, their adventures, combats, and history ; whilst his 
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gmt work, the Kdmil or complete, embmdng the history of the 
world from the earliest period to the year 628 of the Hijra 
(1230 A.]}.), merits its reputation as one of the 1)e8t productions 
of the kind.” 

The K&milu-t Taw4rikh enjoys a very high reputation, and 
has been much used and quoted both in Asia and Europe. Ibn 
Khalddn borrowed laigely from it, and it has been drawn upon 
by Ockley for his History of the Saracens, by Malcolm for the 
History of Persia, and by Weil for his QttehichU der Chaiifen. 
The narrative is very clear and succinct, but the work, from its 
great range, is very voluminous. It contuns a few brief notices 
of the Jats in the second and third centuries of the Hijra, and it 
also gives some interesting details of the Arab occupation of 
Sind, but so &r as India is concerned it is chiefly valuable for 
its notices of the Ghaznivides and the Ohorians. The work 
closes soon after the decline of the latter dynasty. 

The author of the Sablbu-a Siyar relates that the Tdrikh-i 
Kdmil, one of the two histories written by Ibn Asir” was trans* 
lated into Persian under the orders of Mir&n SB&h, son of Timflr, 
by Najutu-d din, sumamed Hizdri, one of that prince’s secretaries. 

Besides the work before us, Ibn Asir wrote an abridgement, 
containing many corrections and improvements of Abu Sa'du-s 
Sam&ni's Anadb, upon Faironymica, etc. Another of his works 
was the “ Akhbdrtt-a Sahdba ; history of the companions of the 
Prophet.” He had two brothers, who also engaged in literary 
pursuits, and one of them, Majdu-d din, wrote a work on the 
traditions, entitled Jdmi*u~l Ua&l min Hadian-r Baadl,’* which 
has been erroneously attributed to oitr author. 

There are MSS. of several portions of the KdmUu-t Tawdrihh in 
the British Museum and in the Bodleian Library ; and in Sir H. 
Elliott’s Library there is a borrowed MS. of part of the work, in 
bad condition and much worm-eaten. A complete edition of the 
whole work will soon be available, as it is passing through the 
press at Leyden, under the careful and able editorship of Pro- 
fesitor Tomberg, who bases* his text upon the MSS. of Berlin, 
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Paris, and the British Museum. Seven volumes have already 
been published, and the whole work will be comprised in twelve.^ 

Extracts. 

Sifra 161. A.D. 768. 

In this year the Kurks made an attack upon Jidda. 

Sijra 163. a.d. 770. 

In this year A1 Mansur returned from Mecca to Basra, and 
embarked forces in ships against the Kurks who, as before 
related, had made an incursion upon J idda. 

jByra 160. a.d. 776 . — Conquest of the town of Barada.^ 

In the year 159, A1 Mahdi sent an army by sea under ’Abdii-1 
Malik bin Shah&bu-l Musamma’i to India. The force consisted 
of a large number of troops and volunteers, among whom was A1 
Babi’ bin Subaih. They proceeded on their way and at Iragth 
disembarked at Barada. When they reached the place they laid 
siege to it. The people of the neighbourhood fought with them 
frequently. The town was reduced to extremities, and God pre- 
vailed over it in the same year. The people were forbidden to 
worship the Budd, which the Muhammadans burned. Some of 
the people were burned, the rest were slain, and twenty Musul- 
mans perished in testimony of their faith. God came to them, 
and raised the sea agiunst them, so they waited until the weather 
should be favourable. Disease then fell upon them, and about a 
thousand of them died, among whom was Babi’ bin Subaih. 
They then returned homewards and reached the coast of Persia, 
in what is called the Bahru-1 Hamr&n. There the wind rose in 
the night time and wrecked their vessels. Some were drowned, 
and some escaped. 

^ De Slane's Ibn Kballilc&n, Introd. xii. II. 288.. See D'Herbelot, Gezeri 
De Roni, ** Atir Bodleian Oat. 693, 696, 784 ; Hamaker, 164 ; Fracbn, 44 ; Wiis- 
tenfeld, 84 ; Rampoldi, viii. 617, iz. 281, zi. 57 ; Qemaldesaal Pref. zi. and vi. 2 ; 
JcniicbReg. Pen- 123; Wilken, Samanidarum, 191-2; D'Ohiaon, Mongola. Pref. 
z. ; Weil, II. iz; Reinaud’a Aboul Peda, 9 ; Sprenger, on Mahomedanism, 73; Busb, 
Life of Mahomet, 255; Mout. Mel. Aa. I. 433, 434 ; Col. Or. I. 208 ; Not. et Ext. 
1. 542; Jour. Aa. 4 Ser. W. 188; Not. dea MSS. II.; Hammer, Gold. Horde, zv. 
xxT.; UniT. Uiat. 111. 239, 283. ^ in the MS. of the B. Mua. 
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Hyra 219. a.d. 834 . — Wear againti the Jat$. 

: la the month of Jam&da*l 4khir, Al M^utasim sent ’Ajif bin 
'Isa to fight against the Jats, who had seized upon the roads of 
Hajar, and had plundered the corn which was in the stacks of 
Kaskar, and in the stores of the towns. They spread terror over 
the roads, and planted posts in all dimtions towards the desert. 
At the news of the approach of Ajif they retired. Ajif 
marched to below W^sit and there took post on the river Bardkd 
and Anhirk. Then they retreated and entered another place, but 
the roads baffled them. Ajif then forced 1,500 of them to fight, 
and killed on the field of battle 300' men. Their ler ' :r8 he made 
prisoners, and sent the chief to the gate of M'ntasim. Ajif was 
engaged against the Jats twenty-five days, and vanquished a 
great many of them. The chief of the Jats was Muhammad 
bin 'Usmkn, and the commander was Samlfi. Ajif then took 
up a position, and remained opposed to them seven mouths. 
Mansfir bin Bass&m was at M&sal. 

Hijra 220. a.d. 835 . — Defeat of the Jat» by Ajif. 

In this year Ajif came to Baghdad from his expedition 
against the Jats, after having defeated and killed many of them. 
The remnant was compelled to ask quarter, which was conceded 
to them. They then marched away with him in Zi'l hijja, 219 
(834 A.D.) uid their number, including women and children, was 
twenty-seven thousand. The fighting men among them were 
twelve thousand. Ajif placed his conquered foes in boats, and sent 
them dressed as they had appeared in battle, with their trumpets, 
to Baghdad. They reached that city on the tenth Muharram, 220. 
They proceeded in boats to the Shammksiya (suburb of Bagh- 
dad). ■ The Jats were accoutred as for battle, and were blowing 
their horns. And Azif gave to each of his men two din&rs (as a 
present). The Jats stayed on board their ships three days, and 
were then handed over to Bishr ibnu-s Samaida’, who conveyed 
them to Khknikin. Thence they were removed to the (northern) 
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frontier to ’Ain-zarba, and the Byzantines made a raid upon 
them and not one of them escaped.^ 

Conquest of Bhdtia. 

In the year 396 Hijra (1006 a.d.) Yamfnu-d daula foufl:ht 
against Bh&tia, one of the dependencies of Hind, which is situated 
beyond Mult&n. The chief of the place was named Bahir&. It 
is a fine .city, enclosed with high walls, and a deep ditch. The 
chief marched out to meet his enemy, and fought for three days, 
with the Musulm&ns. On the fourth he fled, and sought to get 
back into the city ; but the Musulm&ns reached the gate before 
the fugitives, overpowered them, and disarmed them. A dread- 
ful slaughter ensued, the women were dishonoured, and the 
property seized. When Bahira saw this destruction, he fled 
with some trusty followers to the tops of the mountains. Mah- 
mud sent a force in pursuit, which overtook and surrounded the 
party, and put all the chiefs to the sword. Bahird saw that 
no hope was left, so he drew a dagger and killed himself. Mah- 
mud remained in Bh&tia until he had settled its affairs, and 
drawn up rules for its goveruance. He then returned towards 
Ghazna, having appointed a representative at Bh&tia to instruct 
the people who had become Muhammadans. On his journey 
homo he encountered great difficulties from heavy rains and 
swollen rivers, and great quantities of things belonging to him 
and his army were carried away by the waters. 

Conquent of Multan, 

In the year 396 Hijra (1006, a.d.) Sultan Yaminu-d daula 
fought against Multan. The cause of this was that the ruler of 
the place, Abu-1 Futuh was disaffected, false to his faith, and 
inclined to heresy {ithdd). Ho had also required the people of 
his country to iblloW his opinions, and they had consented. 
Yaniinu-d daula resolved to attack. him and marched a^inst 
him, but the rivers on the road Were very large and broad, 

' [There ore some doubtful words in this extract, but the sense appeal^ to be as 
translated.] 
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especially the Sihun (Indus}» and the enemy was ready to oppose 
the passage. So Mahmud sent to AndbiP and asked pemission 
to pass through liis country to Multan, but the request was re- 
fused. Malimud resolved therefore to deal with hini first, and 
afterwards to prosecute his original intention. So he entered into 
his country and overran it ; and he killed many of the people, 
plundered their property, and fired their houseSi AndbAI fled 
and Mahmud followed his traces, like fire ih the tracks of Satan, 
from pass to pass until ho reached Kashmir. When Abu-1 
Futuh heard of this victory, ho saw the futility of his rebellion, 
and sending his property to Sarandip, he evacuated Multan. 
Yaminu-d daula then went to Multan, and finding the people 
infatuated in their heresy, ho besieged tho place closely, <*ind 
carried on the fight until ho took it by storm. He fined the 
inhabitants 20,000 dirhams for their rebellion. 

Conquest of Mansitra. 

After tho capture of SomnAt, Mahmud received intelligence 
that niiim tho chief of Anhalw&ra had gene to the fort of 
Kandahat, which is situated about forty parasangs from Somn&t 
between that place and the desert. He marched thither, and 
when ho came in front of the place he questioned some men who 
were hunting, as to the tide. From them he learned that there 
was a practicable ford, but that if the wind blew a little, lie 
might be submeiged. Mahmud prayed to the Almighty and 
then entered the water. He and his forces passed over safely, 
and drove the enemy out of the place. From' thence ho returned, 
intending to proceed against Mansura, tho ruler of which w*a.s 
an apostate Muhammadan. When tho news of Mahmud’s ap- 
proach reached this chief, he fled into the date-palm forests. 
Mahmud proceeded against him, and surrounding him and his 
adherents, many of them were slain, many drowned, and but few 
escaped. Mahmud then went to BhAtia, and after reducing 
the inhabitants to obedience, he returned to Ghazni, where he 
arrived on the 10th Safar 417 h. 

^ [Anand-pftl.] 
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Revolt and Death of Ahmad NidUi^n. 

In the year (4)25 (1034 a.d.), Maa’dd, son of Mahmiid, returned 
to Hind to destroy the Turks {al ghuvt ) ; and Ahmad NiH* 
tigin agun exerting himself to excite rebellion in the provinces of 
Hind, proceeded vrith all his assembled forces to the territories 
{bildd) of B&14zi. Mas'dd sent a numerous army against him, 
and the chiefs of Hind being averse to his entering into their 
territories, closed the roads agmnst him. Before the army 
reached the passage he attacked it, and retreated fighting 
towards Multfin. Several of the Indian chiefs proceeded to 
Bh&tia. He had with him a considerable unbroken force, and 
the chief of the place not having strength to arrest his progress, 
Ahmad demanded boats to enable him to cross the river Indus, 
and these were supplied. In the midst of the stream there was 
an island, which Ahmad and his adherents perceived, and close 
by in another direction lay the desert. They did not know that 
the water was deep there. The Indian chief directed the owners 
of the boats to transport the fugitives to the island and to return. 
Ahmad and his adherents remuned there, and they had no food 
but what they had brought with them. They stayed there nine 
days, and their provisions were consumed. Having even de* 
voured their animals they were reduced to extremity, and 
resolved to pass through the water; but they had no sooner 
entered it than they discovered its depth, and, besides this, a 
great impediment in the mud. The Indian sent over his soldiers 
against them in boats, who attacked them while they were in 
that plight, and killed many of them. The sons of Ahmad 
were taken prisoners, and when Ahmad himself fell into their 
hands they killed him. His companions also were all either 
slain, taken prisoners, or drowned. 

War between 8hahdbu-d din and the King qf Benaree. 

Shah&bu-d din Ghori, king of Ghazni, sent his slave, Kutbu<d 
din, to make war against the provinces of Hind, and this general 
made an incursion in which he killed many, and returned homo 
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with prisoners and booty. The king of Benares was the greatest 
king in India, and possessed the laigest territory, extending 
lengthwise from the borders of China to the province of Maliwa 
(M&lw&), and in breadth from the sea to within ten days' 
jonmey of Lahore. When he was informed of this inroad, he 
collected his forces, and in the year 590 (1194 a.d.), he entered 
the territories of the Muhammadans. Shah&bu-d din Ghori 
marched forth to oppose him, and the two armies met on the 
river Jumna, ^ which is a river about as large as the Tigris 
at Musal. The Hindu prince had seven hundred elephants, and 
his men were said to amount to a million. There were many 
nobles in his army. There were Mussulmans in that country 
since the days of Mahmud bin Subuktigin, who continued 
faithful to the law of Isl&m, and constant in prayer aixd good 
works. When the two armies met there was great carnage ; the 
infidels were sustained by their numbers, the Musulmans by 
their courage, but in the end the infidels fled, and the faithful 
were victorious. The slaughter of the Hindus was immense ; 
none were spared except weiuen and children, and the carnage of 
the men went on until the earth was weary. Ninety elephants 
were captured, aud of tlie rest some w'ero killed, and some 
escaped. The Hindu king was slain, and no one would have 
recognized his corpse but for the fact of iiis teeth, which were 
weak at their roots, being fastened i)i with golden wire. 
After the flight of the Hindus Shab&bu-d din entered Benares, 
and carried , off its treasures upon fourcren hundred camels. 
He then returned to Ghazni. Among the elephants which were 
captured there was a white one, A person who saw it told me 
that when the elephants were brought beforo Shah&bu-d din, and 
were ordered to salute, they all saijdted except the white one. 
No one should be surprised at what I have said about the 
elephants, for they understand what is said to them. I myself 
saw one at Mfisal with his keeper, which did whatever his 
keeper told him. 

^ [Tornberg resdt U * U the rivor Jamns” must be meant. 

The battle wu fought near that river.] 
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NIZAMU-T TAWil^RrKH 

OF 

SATD ^ABDU-LLAH, BAIZA'Wf. 

This Arrangement or String of Histories ” is a small work 
devoted to general history, well known in Europe, but in too 
compendious a form to be of any great use, for in some of the 
dynasties treated of we have little beyond the names of the kings 
and the dates of their decease. Its value is chiefly attributable 
to the early period at which it was written. 

The author was Abu Sa’id ’Abdu-llah bin Abu-1 Hasan 'All 
Baiz&wi.^ His father was, as well as himself, a K^iu-1 
kuzz&t,’’ or chief k&zi, and his grandfather exercised the 
functions of Im&m. He was bom at Baiz&, a town at a short 
distance from Shir4z, and was k&zi, first at Shir&z and after- 
wards at Tabriz, where he died in the year 685 h., 1286, a.d. 
H&ji Khalfa says he died cither in that year or 692 h.’ This 
author has obtained great celebrity from his commentary upon 
the Kur&n, entitled Amodm-t Tanzil wa asrdra^t Tdwtl “ the 
lights of revelation and mysteries of allegorical interpretation/' 
which has itself been commeuted on by many succeeding authors, 
of which a bit is given by H&ji Khalf^ in his Lexictm^ Vol. L 

^ This is what he calls himself in the Preface to the Nisdmu^i Tawdrikh^ hnt 
H&ji Khalia styles him N&siru-d din Abd Sa'id ’Abdu;llah bin *Umar Baiz&wl. 
S. do Sacy also calls himi Ahu-1 Kasim, 'Umar his father, and Abd-1 Hasan 'Ali his 
grandfather. In one biography in my possession, he is named K&zi Nfisini-d din 
Abd«l Khair' Abdu-llah bin *Umar bin Muhammad bin ’Ali Shir&zi Boiz&wi. The 
Haft Ikltmc%\\& him K&si N&sini-d dfn bin K&zi Im&m Bodru-d dfn *Umar bin 
Fakhru-d din bin 'Ali. 

* The two first dates are given by most of the European authorities who follow 
n&ji Khalfa. Rampoldi gives his death in 1286 a.d. or 685 a.h. The Fakhru-l 
JFdiilin has a chronogram which gives 691. Abd-1 Mub&sin and tho MS. quoted 
by Caaiii gives 685, and Y&fi'i mentions his death under the annals of 692. 
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pp, 469>81. This is considered generally the best eommentaiy, 
and has been hugely used by Sale and others. There are sereral 
copies of it in Europe, enumerated by De Bossi. It has lately been 
printed at Leipsig by Professor Fleischer. Baizdwi was the 
author of other works on law, theology, logic, and grammar, all 
written in Arabic, but the Nit&mu-i Tatedrikh is in Persian, in 
order, as he says, that it might be of more general use." 

A full account of the Nitdmu-t Tawdrlkh hM been given by 
Silvestre de Sacy, in the Notices des Manuscripts, Tom. Iv. pp. 
672-696, from the Appendix of which article it appears that there 
is another work of the same name, composed by K&zi Jaldlu-d 
din, wazir of Mahmdd the Ghaznivide, in which I am disposed 
to apprehend some error of name or designation. Amongst other 
.extracts given by him he hu translated the brief histories of the 
Assassins and At&baks. 

There is some doubt about the exact date of the composi- 
tion of this work. It is generally supposed that it was written 
about 674 H., but there are dates mentioned in it. subsequent 
to that period. For instance, in the history of the At&baks, 
there is one of 686, and towards the close of the Moghal 
history, there are 684 and 690; and 694 is repeated four 
times. There appears nothing like interpolation in these pas- 
sages, and there would therefore appear some reason to suppose 
that 694 was the real date of composition, or at least of final 
revision, and that the latest date mentioned by H&ji Khalfa, 
namely, 699 (.4.D. 1299-1300), is the most probable one of the 
author’s death. Still this is opposed to all other authorities. 
M. Silvestre de Sacy examined two copies of the work in the 
Biblioth^ue Nationale, in one of which be found dates later than 
674. He mentions particularly the date of 689 (in my copy 
686) in the history of the At&baks, and he observes, what is 
very true, that at the beginning of that history their power is 
said to have commenced in 543, and to have lasted up to the 
time of composition, 130 years (131 in mine), which fixes the 
date in 674. It is easy, however, to read 650 for 630. M. de 
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Saey does not notice the additions to the Moghal history in 
either of the copies in the Biblioth^ue Nationals. My own copy, 
which is taken from a very excellent one written in 1108 H., has 
distinctly in the preface, as well as the conclnsion, the year of 
694 H. It is to be observed, that in Arabic 90 and 70 are 
written almost in the same form, when without diacritical marks. 
I have seen one copy in which the Perso-Moghal history is 
carried down to 739 h., but that evidently contained additions 
by the cojpyist. Altogether, if so many authorities wore not 
arrayed agiunst me, I should prefer fixing the date at 694, 
instead of 674. The question, however, is not of the least con- 
sequence. The work is divided into four books. 

Contents. 

Book I. — Prophets and Patriarchs from Adam to Ndh, pp. 6-12. 

Book II. — ^Kings of Persia to the time of the Musulm&ns. 
1. Peshdddi ; 2. Kai&ni ; 3. Ashg&ni ; 4. Sassini. Pp. 13-77. 

Book III. — Mohammad and his successors, including the Um- 
mayides and 'Abbfisides. Pp. 78-119. 

Book IV. — Dynasties established in Ir&n during the time of the 
Abbdsides. 1. Saff&vi ; 2. Sam&ni ; 3. Ghaznivides ; Dai- 
lima; 5. Saljuki; 6. Maldhida; 7. Salgbari; 8. Khwfirizmi ; 
9. Moghal. Pp; 119-200. 

Size. — Small 8vo. containing 200 pages, each of 11 lines. 

The tawdrikh is better known in Europe than in 

India. Besides the copies noticed by S. de Sacy, there is one in 
the British Museum, No. 16708. Sir W. Ouseley quotes 
another. Yet it is mentioned by M. Fnehn amongst his 
Desiderata.^ 

* Compare Biofrfhie VmvtntSt, Tom. it. p. 67 ; Do Boati, DiabMrw dirp/t 
jtuttriAr^*, p. 49 ; Abmad RlLSl't Baft IkUm, p. 120; D'Herbelot'i 
OrwaUU, Tom. *. p. 721 ; M; Fnehs't IniitatwM BMiofrafhiqHta, No. 161 ; Sim- 
poldi’s AfMn(loMni,.Tom. i. p. 830, Tom, is. p. 446; T. W. Boolc'e Mif- 

tauxtrtkh, p. 104 ; OiMele;*i MdnM, p. zTi. ; Citiri’o BMinhtta Tom, 
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Eznucis. 

The Xktft ^ Qhami, 

Their nnmber amounts to twetre, u)d thdr«rale endured/or 
one hundred and datj-^me years. The migin of this fiunily 
dates from the middle of the days of the Dailamites, but as its 
members were great men under the S4m&nfs, I am dedrous that 
my accounts of these two dynasties should not be sepuated. 
The following are the names of these kings, viz. : — 1. Sultdn 
Yaminn-d danla Abd-1 k4dm Mahmdd, son of Ndsiru-d din 
Sttbnktigin ; 2. Mas’dd, son of Mahmud ; 3. Muhammad Ma- 
khul (the blind), son of Mahmdd ; 4. Mauddd, son of Mas’ud ; 
5. Mas’dd, son of Maudud; 6. 'Ali, son of Mas'ud; 7. 'Ab- 
dn-r Rashid, son of Mahmdd ; 8. Ibrihim, son of Mas'foi ; 
9. Mas’dd, son of Ibrihim ; 10. Arsl£n Shdh, son of Mas'fid ; 
11. Bahr&m Sh4h, son of Mas’iid ; 12. Khusrd Shah, son of 
Bahr&m Sh4h. NdsirtiHi din died in th^ year 387 h. (997 a.d.) 
and the command of his troops descended to Mahmdd by inherit* 
ance, and by confirmation of Nuh, son of Mansur. His victory 
over ’Abdu'l Malik, when that chieftain was put to flight, added 
much (0 his power, and he was confirmed in the government of 
Khurds&n and Sijistfin, and he received a robe of honour with 
the title of Sultfin firom the Khali^ who also made a treaty with 
him. In consequence of the comphunts of the oppression prae-. 
tised by the descendants of Fakhru*d din Dailami, he marched 
towards Jdijdn and 'Ir&k, and took the country from them. After^ 
wards he turned his arms towards Hind, and conquered many of 
its cities and forts. He demolished the Hindi! temples ‘ and gave 
prevalence to the Muhammadan fiuth. He ruled with great 
justice, and he stands unparalleled among all the Muhammadan 
kings. He summoned Isrfiil son of Sulaim4n, the Saljuk, from 
M4war4n*n Nahr, and apprehending danger from the immense 
number of that tribe, he sent hiin to the fort of Kilinjar in Hind, 
where he remained till he died. The captu^w of this Saljuk chief 

* [Tlw two feUowiag lia« sio sot ia Sit H. EUioU't MS.] 
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ms the cause of the weakness of his descendants. Mahmfid' 
Sobuktigin died in a.h. 420 (1029 A.D.). 

SuMn Maiid. 

According to the will of Mahmdd, his son Mas'dd was to have 
the government of Khurds&n, *Ir4k, and Persia, and his second 
son, Muhammad, the kingdom of Ghazni and the country of 
Hind. Mas’dd requested his brother to have his name read 
along with his own in the Khutba, but this was hot complied 
with, therefore Mas'dd marched to invade Ghazni. Before he 
reached there, Muha|nmad was token prisoner by Ydsnf, son of 
Subuktigin, and sent to the fort of Bnlbad.* Mas'dd, after his 
arrival at Ghazni, sent Ydsuf to prison, and became master of 
all the dominions of his fother. In his time the Saljdks crossed 
the Jihdn and invaded Khur&s&n. He fought with them and 
made peace with them several times, but being deftoted in a.h. 
432 (1040 A.D.) he returned to Ghazni where his brother 
Muhammad had regained power in his absence. On his arrival 
he was consigned to a fort, and Ahmad, son of Muhammad went 
direct from his father to the fort and there slew him, a.h. 433 
(1041 A.D.) 

SuUin Mvhammttd, Makhil. 

Sulton Muhammad Makhdl bin Mahmdd ruled for nearly 
four yean over the dominions of Ghazni, after the death of his 
fother. When his brother was slain, Mauddd, eon of the 
deceased, armed against him, and proving, victorious, put him and 
his sons to death. 

SuUdn Mkudid. 

Mauddd, having taken revenge for his fother’s dtoth, sat on 
the throne for nearly, seven yean, and bronj^t the country of his 
unde under his dominion. He died in a.b. 441 (1949 a.i>.). 

SuHdn Madid IL 

Mas’ud, son of Mauddd. was qnite a bey .tt the death of his 
> Aaotlicr eop7 Md* " ifasciU.'' 
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father. The GoTemment was carried on for a few daje in hie 
name, but the ministers and nobles then conspired to place the 
royal crown on the head of hie uncle. 

• 8uH6n ’AH. 

When Sult&n ’All, eon of Mas'dd, obtained the throne, 
*Abda-r' Bashid, son of Mahmud, who for many years had been 
in prison, contrived to escape, and having collected an army, *Ali 
fled before him, and was discomfited. 

Sullin 'Abdu-r Rashid. 

He reigned nearly seven years, and died a.h. 445. (1053 a.d.). 


SuUdn Ibrahim} 


Sult&n Ibr&him, son of Mas'ud, ruled for a period extending 
from A.H. 450 to 492 (1058 to 1098). He raised no palaces for 
himself, but only mosques and colleges for the great and glorious 
God. 

Suttdn Mas’M III. 


Mas’dd, son of Ibrihim, occupied the throne for sixteen years, 
and expired in A.H. 508 (1114 A.D.) 


Suttdn Arslan Shah. 

Sultdn Arsl&n Sh&h, by his wisdom and prudence, ob- 
tained the succession to his fisther Mas’ud. His brother Bah- 
rfon then fled in alarm, and sought refuge with his maternal 
uncle, Sultan Sanjar, the Saljdk, whom he brought against 
Ghazni. A battle ensued, in which Arsl&n Shdh was defeated, 
amd Sanjar having placed Bahr&m on the throne, returned to 
S[hur&s&n. Soon after his departure, Arslan Shdh attacked 
Bahrdm, who was again ob%ed to fly, but being once more 
assisted by Sanjar, with a large army, he went up agunst 
Ghazni, gained a victory, and put Arsl&n Sh&h to death, in 
A.H. 512 (1118 A.D.). 

' [Tbs satbor pasiss unnotietd tbs iatonral of five ytais wbieb be bas lift bets 
tbs rcignt sf’Abdtt-r BaiiUd and Ibrtbia, and maksa as insatioa sf tbs niga af 
Farrskb-aSd.] 

VOL. IL It 
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SuUdtt Sairdm ISkdh. 

Bahiim Sh4h, oon of Mas'^d, hi^ reigned some days, when he 
was attacked in Ohasni by ’Alinnl din Husain, son of Hasan, 
the first of the kings of Ohor. Bahrdm Shih fled before him 
from Ohasni, in which place 'Aldn-d din established his own 
brother, Saifii-d din, and then retained. Afterwards Babrim 
ffliih came bade to Ohasni, and (odered Saiiu-d din to be seated 
on a cow, and paraded romd the city. When 'Al&u-d din 
heard of this he became greatly infririated, and marched with a 
huge army towards Ohasni, but Bahrdm died before his arriTal. 
He was suc cee d ed by his son, Khnsrfi Sh&h. 

$utUk Khutri SMh. 

A ibw days after his accession 'AUn>d din arrired, and 
Khuarfi fled to the country of Hind. 'Al4n>d din then plun- 
d«ed Ohasni, and massacred a great number of its inhabitants. 
He left there his nephews, Ohiytsu d din Abu'l Fath Muhammad, 
and 8hahOm>d din Ab<i4 Musafiar, sons of Sim, son of 
Hasan. They haring succeeded in the capture of Khusrfl Shih, 
by ratious expedients through which he was lulled into security, 
kept him prisoner in a fort. They subjugated all the countries 
which had been under the role of the kings of Ghazni,, and 
and diose Dehli for their residence. Khusrfl Shih died in 
A.H. 555 (1160 AA.), and with him ended the Ohazniride 
dynasty. 

After some time Ghiyisn*d din died, and the country re* 
mained in the sole and absolute possession of Shahibu*d din to 
the time of Snltin Muhammad Takasb, when he was assas- 
siiuted by the Matdhida (Isma’ileans) in Hirit. He wai^ 
succeeded in the kingdom of Hind by Sultin Shamsu-d din 
Altmmali, one of his slares {tnawdh), with whose descendants it 
remains to this day. The only names which the compiler knows 
of the Oborian dynasty who ruled in Hind are these three 
’AliU'd din Husain Jahin-soz, Ohiyisu-d din Muhammad, 
Shahibu*d din Muhammad, 
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VIII. 

TABAKAT-I NASIRf 

OF 

MINHAJU-S SIRAJ. 

[Thiii ia a genwal histoij from the earliest times up to 658 
Hijra (a.d. 1259). The author was Ab& 'Umar Minh&ju-d din, 
'Usm&n iim Sir&jn-d din al Jdzj&ni. In the course of his work 
he mentions numy interesting facts concemii^ himself and his 
fiunilyi He tells ns that his ancestor in the third degpM, Imdm 
'Abdn4 Khiiik, came from Jicizj&n* to Ohaznf to seek a wife, in 
compliance w^th a command which. he several times received in 
dreams. Here he gained the good graces of the reigning monarch, 
Ibr&him, and received in marriage one of his forty dau^ten, 
all of whom were “ married to illuetrions nobles or learned m» 
of repute." They had a son named Ibrdhim, who was father of 
Maul&nk Minh4jn*d din ’Usm&n, who was father of Maul&n& 
Sir&ju-d din, who was father of our author, Minh&ju-s Sir&j. 
Sir&ju-d din was a man of some distinction. He was appointed 
K&zi of the army of Hindust&n by Muhammad Ghori in a.h. 
582 (1186 A.D.), and his son, refers to him by his titles of 

'Ajibatu-» Zamdn a/aahu-l lAjam — the wonder of the time and 
the most rioqnent man of Persia." 

The author of thii^work, Minh&ju-s Sir&j, came from Ghor to 
Sind, Uch and Mult&n in 624 a.h. (a.d. 1227), and his 
character for learning must then have been already established^ 
as he tells us that the FiroziUollege at Uch was placed under his 
charge. In the year following, Sult&n Shamsu-d din Altamsh led 
his armies from Dehli to suppress N&siru-d din Kub&cha, who 

^ [Th« country between Her? and Balkh.] 
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had aueceeded in gaining sovereign authority in those quarters, 
and after the defeat and death of Kub4cha, Minh&ju>s Sir&j was 
admitted to an interview with Altamsh, and returned in his 
train to Dehli, where he arrived in R&maz&n, 625 (August, 
1228). In 629 A.K. he followed Altamsh to the siege of 
Gwalior, where he was appointed one of the court preachers, and 
soon afterwards was made “law-officer, and director of the 
preaching, and of all religious, moral, and judicial affairs." 
He abandoned this position in 635, when the fort^ of Sult&n 
Raziya marched there. After the death of this able but unfor- 
tunate queen, we find him at Dehli, writing congratulatory verses 
upon the accession of her successor, Bahtim Sh4h, fuid when a 
panic fell upon the city at the threatened ' incursion of the 
Moghals, he was called upon to preach and conciliate the minds 
of the people. Soon after this, in a.h. 639 (1241 a.i>.) Bahrim 
Sh&h made him K&zt of the capital and of all his territories. 
But he did not hold this office long. Bahrim Sh&h was deposed, 
and slain at the end of 639 h., and Minhiju-s Sir&j immediately 
afterwards tendered his resignation. 

In Hijra 640, he started for Lakhnauti, and stayed there 
until the end of 642. This residence in the capital of Bengal 
afforded him opportunities for acquiring accurate information re- 
specting that outlying Musulm&n territoiy, and makes all that 
he says upon that subject of especial value. 

At the end of 642, he -returned to Dehli and arrived there 
early in the following year. He was immediately appointed 
Principal of the N&siriya College, and superintendent of its en- 
dowments. He was also made E&zi of Gwalior, and preacher m 
the metropolitan mosque. At the beginning of 644 H. (1246 
Aj>.) N&shru-d din Mahm&d ascended the throne, and our author 
received a prize for his congratulatoiy ode on the occasion, speci- 
mens of which he inserts in his history. The full tide of pros- 
perity had now set in upon him ; he received many honours bom 
the SulUhi N&siru-d din, and from the distinguished noble whom 
he calls Uldj^ Kb&n-i Mu'azzam, who succeeded N&sini-d din 
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on the throne, and is better known as Ohiyasu-d din Balkan. 
The author records the grant of a village which he received in 
in*dm^ and mentions' with great complacency the many favours 
of which he w^s the recipient. Finally he was honoured with 
the title of Sadr-i Jahdn^ and Was again made Kazi of the state 
and msigistrate of the capital. 

In honour of his patron, Nasiru-d din, ho named his work 
Tahakdt-i and he breaks off his history rather abruptly 

in the fifteenth year of that monarch's reign, intending, as he 
said, to resume his pen if life and opportunity were afforded him. 
The date of his death is not known, but he probably survived 
N&siv'u-d din, as the period of that monarch’s reign is stated in 
this Wvirk as extending to twenty-two years, which, however, is 
an error, as it lasted only twenty years. The eulogistic way in 
which he always speaks of the successor of Nasiru-d din would 
induce the belief that the work appeared in the reign of that 
Sultan, and the fact is proved by his more than once offering up 
an ejaculatory prayer for the continuance of his reign. 

The following careful analysis of the contents of the history 
has been borrowed from Mr. Morley’s catalogue of the MSS. of 
the Royal Asiatic Society : — 

The Tabak&t-i N&siri is divided into twenty-three books, and 
contains as follows : — 

Author's Preface, in which he dedicates his work to Abu-1 
Muzaffar N^iru-d din Mahmud Ibnu-s Sultan Altanish, king 
of Dehli. 

Book I. — Account of the Prophets and Patriarchs; of Jesus 
Christ ; of Ishmael and the ancestors of Muhammad ; and a 
history of Muhammad himself to the day of his death. 

“ Book IT.— History of the* first four Khalifas ; of the de- 
scendants of 'Ali, and of tho ten Mubashshir. 

*^Book III. — The Khalifas of the Bani Ummayya. 

Book lY. — The Khalifas of the Bani ’Abbas, to the ex- 
tinction of the Khalifat in a.h. 656 (a.d. 1S58). 

“ Book V.— The history of the early kings of Persia, com- 
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prising the Peshd&dians, the Kri&nians, the Ashk&nians, the 
S48£nians, and the Ak&sira from Naushirwan to Yazdajird. 

“Book VI. — History of the kings of Yaman, from H&risu-r 
Bdlsh to B&d&n, who was converted to the Isl&m. 

“ Book VII. — History of the T&hiridea from the T&hir Zdu>l 
Yninnain to that of Muhammad bin T&hir, the last king of the 
dynasty, who was conquered by Ya'kdb Lais, in a.h. 259 
(A.D. 872). 

“ Book VlII. — History of the Saff&rides from Ya’k&b Lais 
to the death of ’Arnrd Lais in a.h. 289 (a.d. 901). 

“Book IX. — History of the S&m&uides from their origin to 
A.H. 389 (a.d. 998) when 'Abdu-l Malik bin Nub was sent as a 
captive to Uzjand. 

“ Book X. — History of the Buwaihides from their origin to 
the time of Abu-1 Faw&ris Sharafu-d Daula. 

“ Book XI. — ^History of the Ghaznivides from Subuktigin to 
the death of Khusrd Malik in a.h. 598 (a.d. 1201). 

“Book XII. — History of the Salj&ks of Persia from their 
origin to the death of Sult&n Sanjar in a.h. 552 (a.d. 1157) ; of 
the Saljuks of Rum and Trak, from their origin to the time of 
Buknu-d din Kilij Arsl&n ; and an account of Tughril bin Tugh- 
ril, to his death, and the conquest of 'Irak by Takash, King of 
Khw&rizm. 

“Book XI II. — History of the Sanjariya kings, viz;, 1. The 
At&baks of 'Ir&k and Azarb&ij&n from the time of the At&bak 
Alptigin to that of the At&bak Abu Bakr bin Muhammad. 2. 
The At&baks of F&rs, from Saiikar to the time of the At&bak 
Abu Bakr bin Sa'd bin Zangi a.h. 658 (a.d. 1259) when the 
author wrote. 3. The Kings of Kaish&pur from Maliku-1 
Muaiyidn-s Sanjari to the defeat and capture of Sanjar Sh&h 
bin Tugh&n Sh&h, by Takash, kiug of Khwarizm. 

“Book XIV. — History of the kings of Mimruz and Sijist&n 
from T&hir bin Muhammad to T&ju-d din Ni&Itigin Khw&rizmi 
who was slain by the Mongols in a.u. 625 (a.d. 1227). 

“ Book XV. — History of the Kurdiya kings, viz ; The At&baks 
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of Syria, Niini-d din Zangi and Maliku-s S&Iih ; and the Ayyii- 
biies of Egypt, from the . time of Ayyub to the death of Maliku-s 
S&lih bin Maliku-1 K&mil. 

‘‘ Book XVI. — History of the Khw&rizmians, from their origin 
to the death of Jal&lu-d din Mankburui, in a.h. 629 (a.d. 1231). 

Book XVII. — History of the Shansab&niya Sult&ns of Ghor, 
from the origin of the family to the time of ’Al&u-d din Muham- 
mad bin Abu 'Ali, the twenty-second and last king, who sur- 
rendered the city of Firoz-Koh to Muhammad Khw&rizm Sh&h 
in A.H. 612 (a.d. 1215). 

Book XVIII. — The Shansab&niya Kings of B&mi&n and 
Tukh&ristan, from Fakhru-d din Mas'dd, the first king, to the 
time of the fifth monarch, ’'Alau-d din Mas’iid, who was slain by 
his nephew Jal41u-d din 'Ali. 

‘^Book XIX. — History of the Shansab&niya Sult&ns of 
Ghaznin, from the time of Saifu-d din Suri, who conquered 
Bahr&m Shah Ghaznawi, to that of Kutbu-d din Aibak, who ex- 
pelled Taju-d din Yalduz, in a.h. 603 (a.d. 1206). 

Book XX.— The M^izziya Sultans of Hindust&n, compris- 
ing the history of Kutbu-d din Aibak, and of bis son Ar&m 
Sh&h, whose capital was Dehli; of N&siru-d din Kub&cha al 
Mu’izzi and Bah&u-d din Tiighril al Mu’izzi ; and of the first 
four Khilji princes who reigned at Lakhnauti or Gaur, ending 
with Hus&mu-d din Ghiy&su-d din, who was defeated and slain 
by N&siru-d din Mahmud bin Shamsu-d din Altamsh, governor 
of Befa&r, in a.h. 634 (a.d. 1226). 

Book XXI. — History of the Shamsiya Snlt&ns of Hindustan, 
whose capital was Dehli, from the time of Bhamsu-d din Al- 
tamsh. who expelled Ar&m Shah from the throne in a.h. 607 
(a.d. 1210) to A.H. 658 (a.d. 1259), when N&siru-d din Mah- 
mud, the seventh king of the dynasty, reigned in Dehli, aud the 
author completed the present history. 

Book XXII. — Account of the most eminent nobles, viceroys, 
governors, etc., who flourished, under the Shamsiya dynasty, 
from A.H. 625 Ta.d. 1227) to the author’s own time, ending wi'* 
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a life of Beh4a>d din Aid. Kh&n Balbaa who was the wulr of 
Ndsirn-d din Mahmdd, and who afterwards, on the death 6f that 
monarch, ascended the throne of Dehli without opposition. 

** Dook XXIIL— On the inenreions of the infidels; comprising 
an account of the war between Sultdn Sanjar Saljdki and the 
tribes of Kar4 Khiti; of the conquest of Tnrkist&n by Mu- 
hammad Khw&rizm Sh4h, and the defeat and death of Odr 
Khin, the Kard Khitdian, in a.h. 607 (a.d. 1210); and of 
Changiz Khdn and his descendants, viz — Jdji Khdn, Uktdi 
Khdn, Chaghatdi Khdn, Eujdk Khdn, Bdtn ‘Khdn, Mangd 
Khdn, Huldkd Khdn, and Barakah Khdn, to a.h. 658 (a.d. 
1269).” 

The Tabakdt-i Ndsiri is held in reiy high esteem both in 
India and Europe. Firishta and others refer to it as an excdlent 
work of high authority; Anquetil dn Perron calls it a “ preeions 
work,” and Elphinstone mentions it as a work of the highest 
celebrity. Stewart in his History of Bengal, follows it rery 
closely, and considers it "a very ralnable book.” These en- 
comiums are not altogether undeserred ; it is written in a plain, 
unaffected style, and the language is considered very correct. 
The author but rarely indulges in high-flown enlogy, but 
narrates his fltets in a plain, straightforward manner, which in- 
daces a confidence in the sincerity of his statements, and the 
aecnracy of his knowledge. He appears to have been industrious 
in coltecting information from trustworthy persons, and he often 
mentions his authority for the fiMts he records. Still he is very 
meagre in his delaila, and Mr. Morley justly observes, “many 
portions of the history are too concise to be of much use.” He 
is idso particularly disappointing occasionally in the brevity with 
which he records important matters about which he might have 
obtained full information, such, for instance, as the irruption of 
the “ infidels of Changiz Khdn ” into Bengal, as far as the walls 
of Lakhnauti, in 642 h. (1245 a.d.) 

Another defect of the work arises from its plan, which necessi- 
tates repetition, and requires events to be related in more tiisn 
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one place. Time, the record of the reign of N&eim-d din and the 
memoir of IJIagh Khan (Ghiy&eu-d din) go over the same groand, 
and record many of thie same facts but with considerable variety 
of detail.] 

It is strange (says Sir Henry Elliot) that the Tabak£t-i 
Nasiri should be so scarce in India. I know of only one copy 
besides my own, although there is no work for which I have 
searched so much.^ It is in one of the royal libraries of Luck- 
now, and though several of my COrrGSporidcntS had declared that 
it was not to be found there, I discovered it at last by making a 
man ascend a ladder, and read out the title of every work in the 
library. After the lapse of almost three hours the name was 
read out. The work is by no means uncommon in Europe. 
Scarcely any one is so much quoted by Orientalists.' It is 
possible that the reason of its being so scarce in India is that it 
vitupetates the Mughals, and shows the consternation which 
they occasioned at the time of their first conquests, inasmuch as 
the author represents them as manifest signs of the approach of 
the day of judgment.* 

[The portions of the Tabak&t-i N^iri which relate to India 
have been printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, under the super- 
intendance of Major Lees, in a volume of 450 pages. This con- 
tains the 11th and the 17th to the 22 d Tabakats or books. Major 
Lees’ preface to this volume states the reasons for thus limiting 
the publication, and contains some critical observations upon the 

^ [Stewtri deicribct a copy belonging to Tippu’t Library uid to hare been copied 
by the author bimaelf.] 

* It waa the terror ariaing from the aaine cause which induced European writen to 
gi?e these hordes the name of Tartars The correct word is Tatars, which signidea 
a tributary people, and though improperly applied to the Mongols themselres, yet 
repreaenM the great majority of the races which swelled their ranks. Superstitious 
monks supposed them to hare come from the infernal regions, and hence called them 
Tartars. 8t. Louis writes to his queen Blanche, '‘This dirine consolation will 
always esult our souls, that in the present danger of the Tartars, either we shall 
push them back into the Tartarus whence they are come, or they will bring ns all 
into Hearen.'* Klaproth, Am rd^hita^ p. 202. See also Schmidt, JFdnchuttfm 
im Mitt$ dir Volktr mitUl Atiitu, p. 62 ; and Pallas, Smmmlung Hiitoriaktr 
AMMAlm uh§r dk Mw^diuhin Vdkirnhmfien^ vol. ii. p. 420 ; De la Croix Hiitdn 
d* Omi§k i H m n, p. 63. 
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value of this work, and of others which furnish the materials for 
the history of the early Muliamniadan rulers of India.^ 

Size of Sir H. Elliot’s MS. — Small folio, 12 by 8 inches. 
Seventoon lines in each page.] 


Extracts. 

TARAKAT XL 

ITistory of the Ghaznivide Sovereigns. 

[Page 6 to 27 of the Printed Text.] 

Imdin A 1)11-1 Fazl al Hasan Baihaki relates in the T&rikh-i 
N&sir!, that Sultan Sa'id Mahmud heard from his father, Amir 
Subuktififin,^ that his (Subiiktigin’s) fatlicr was called Kar6- 
bahkam. lli.s name was Juuk (troop), and in Turki they call a 
troop hahkam ; so that tluj meaning of the name Kard^bahkam 
is “black troop.” Whenever the Turk.s in Turkistdn heard his 
name they fleil before him on account of his activity and courage. 

Im&m Muhammad ’Ali Abu-1 Kasim llam&di says in his 
T&rikh-i Majdiil, that Amir Subuktigin was a descendant of 
King Yazdajird. When this monarch was slain in a mill in 
the country of MerV, in the reign of the commander of the faith- 
ful 'Usman, his followers and dependants {atb<V wa ashyd'\ came 
to Turkistdn, and entering into intermarriages with the people 
of that country after two or throe generations (their descendants) 
became Turks. Their palaces in this country are still standing. 
The following is a genealogical table of this race: — Amir Subuk- 

^ See Elphinstone's History ; Stewart's }Iistory of Bengal, and his Catalogue of 
Tippoo'a Library; Jour. K. As. Soc. zvii. 138; Jour, dcs SarnnU, 1840, p. 221; 
Jour. Asiatique, IV. eerie, vol. iii. ; Collection Orient. I. 198; Hammer, Goldene 
Horde, I. xv. xiiit. ; Haji Khalfa, iv. 163; Ouselcy, Jehankra, x. 7. 

* Harjmer Purgstull (Gcmaldcsaal, iv. 102) says, on the authority of the Farhang-i 
Shtt'dri, that the only correct spelling of this name is Sebuktigin” or, according to 
the system adopted in this work, Sibuktigin^ but Ibn Kballikkn idistiuctly says the 
word should be spelt Subuktigin, [A carefully written MS. of ’Utb( in the British 
Museum writes it Subuktikin” The orthography of all these Turki nar.tes is very 
variable and unsettled. Historians difler from each other and are often at variance 
with them8elTes.->/otfr. A, S. ii. 208.] 
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tigiiiy son of Jauk Eard-bahkam, who was the son of Kara 
Arsl&n, the son of Kar&-malat, son of Kara Nu'm&n, son of Firoz, 
son of Yazdajird, who was the sovereign of Persia,* — but God 
knows the truth. 

I. — Amiru-l Ghdzi NdHiru-d din Suhuktigin. 

Im&m Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki writes that Nasr Haji was a trader 
in the reign of 'Abdu-1 Malik Nuh Samani. He bought Subuk- 
tigin, and took him to Bukhara as a slave. The marks of 
wisdom and activity were stamped upon his forehead, and he was 
purchased by the Lord Chamberlain {Amir hdjib\ Alptigin. In 
the service of this nobleman he went to Tukh&rist&n, and when 
Alptigin was appointed governor of that place he continued to 
serve him. In the course of events Alptigin came afterwards to 
Ghaznin, when he conquered the country of Z&wulist&n, and 
wrested Ghaznin from the hands of Amir Anuk.* 

Eight years afterwards Alptigin died,’ and was succeeded by 
his son Is'h&k. This chief fought with Anuk, and being defeated 
he went to Bukh&r&, where ho succeeded in obtaining assistance 
from Amir Mansur Nuh. Thus strengthened, he returned and 
retook Ghazni. One year later he expired, and Bilk&tigin,* the 

^ A long account of the parentage of Subuktigin is given in the Jkmi'u-t 
Taw&rikb, in which his descent is traced from Tughril, king of Merr. Firishta 
follows the genealogy here given. The Rauzatn-s Siflk does sot notice either. 
Briggs, Ferishta I. 13^ Gcmaldcsaal, IV. p. 105. 

* [Mr. Thomas published a translation of this passage in the Jour. R. As. Society, 
▼ol. zvii. p. 141. In his translation, and in the Munshi's original translation from the 
MS., the word ** amir " docs not appear, but the editors of the printed text must have 
had authority for it. The word is important, because Mr. Thomas takes “ A^dk " to 
be a local, not a personal or tribal appellation, and propoiieB to change the orthography 
so os to make the word to be ** Lambrk,’* %.e, ** Lamgh&n.’* If the name is a local one 
we must here read ** Amir of Andk.*' I have my doubts upon this, and I cannot acquiesce 
in the change of ** Andk ’* to ** Lambak." The printed text gives ** Anikk,’* and the 
MSS. of the India Library, of the R. A. Society, and of Paris, agree in this ortho- 
graphy. Sir H. Elliot's MS. has ** Abdk.’* In a previous page (181) we have had 
it as ** Kdhak,'* and Mr. Thomas says it is aim written '* Ldyak.*' The change of 
any of these forms to ** Lambak is a bold one, and I prefer adhering to the best 
authorised form, although we are unable to identify it with any known name.] 

* [There are coins, one of them at least undisputed, dated h. 347, bearing the 
name of ** Albtigln.*’«-8ee Note in the Appendix on the Coins.] 

« [The printed text here gifcs the name ** Milkktigin," but Sir H. Elliot's MS. 
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chief of the Turks, was raised to his place. This chief was a 
very just and religious man, and was one of the greatest warriors 
in the world. He died after a reign of two years. Anur Suhuk- 
tigin was in his service. Bilkdtigin was succeeded by A.mir 
Pari,' who was a very depraved man. A party of the inhabi- 
tants, of Ghazni opened communications with Abu “AH Aniik, 
and invited him back. Abu 'AH obtained the aid of the son of 
the king of Kabul,* but when they came into the vicinity {hadd) 
of Charkh,* Subuktlgin with five hundred Turks fell upon them, 
and defeated tliem. He put a great number to the sword, and 
took many prisoliers. He <also captured two elephants, and 
carried them to Ghazni. After the achievement of this victory 
the people, who were disgusted with Pari on account of his 
wickedness (/rzsdr ), raised Subuktigin with unanimous consent to 
the chieftainship of Ghazni. On the twenty-seventh of Sha'bin, 
A.H. 366 (April, 977), on Friday, ho came out of the fort with 
the umbrella, jewels, and banners, and proceeded to the JamP 
Masjid, where he was confirmed in the government ami 
sovereignty of the country. He carried his arms from Ghaznin 
to different countries, and brought Zamin-dawar,^ Kusdar, 
Bamian, the whole of Tukharistan and Ghor into his possession. 
On the side of India he defeated Jaipal at the head of a large 
army and numerous elephants. He also drove back Bughra 
Eh&n, of Kashghar, (from his attacks upon) the Sam&nian 
dynasty. He then went to Balkh, and restored the chief of 
Bukhara to his throne. In his time great exploits were per- 
formed, and all the sources of internal dissensions in Ehur&san 
were eradicated. 

hat Bilk&tigin," which if correct. The eleration of Bilkfttigin is a fact unnoticed 
by every other known historian, hut it supported hy the evidence of the Jkmi'u-1 
Hik&ykt, and it is incontcstibly proved by a unique coin hearing his name, and dated 
A.H. 359 (a.d. 969). See Jour, R. A, S, xvii. 142.] 

^ [“ Mari *' in Sir H. £.'s MS., and ** Piri ** in Mr. Thomas' traualation of this 
passage.] * [The Munshfs translation had " Mir Shkh of KahOl."]* 

* [Var. Kh'aij." — Charkh has been identided with a village of that name in Lohgar. 
—Sec Jour. R. A. S. zvii. 141. Ayin-i Akbari II. p. 181. Erskine'a Baber, p. 48.] 
4 [Dkwar or Zamln-dkwar is the country on the Helmand, between Sijist&n and 
Ghor.] 
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In the month of ShawwdI, a.h. 384 (November, 904), the 
command of Khur&s&u was conferred on Amir Mahmud, under 
the tilio of Saifu-d daula, and Amir Subuktigin received the 
title of N&eiru-d din. He expelled Abu-1 hasan Saimjur, and 
Xliuras&u was cleared of its enemies. Amir Subuktigin waa 
a wise, just, brave, and religious man, faithful to his agreements, 
truthful in his words, and not avaricious for wealth. He was 
kind and just to his subjects, and the Almighty God had be- 
stowed upon him all the great qualities which are admirable in 
nobles and princes. The length of his reign was twenty years, 
and of his life fifty-six years. He died in the vicinity of Baikh, 
at the village of Barmal Madrui, a.h. 386 (996 a.d.).^ 

II . — Reign of the great King Yaminu-d daula Mahmitd Nizdmu*d 
din Abii-l Kasim Mahmud^ son of Subuktigin. 

Sult&n Mahmud was a great monarch. He was the first 
Muhammadan kino; who received the title of SulUn from the 
Khalif. He was born on the night of Thursday, the tenth 
of Muharram, a.h. 361 ^ (2nd October, 971), in the seventh year 
after the time of Bilkatigin. A moment {saat) before his 
birth, Amir Subuktigin saw in a dream that a tree sprang 
up from the fire-place in the midst of his house, and grew 
so hi:;h that it covered the whole world with its shadow. 
'Waking in alarm from liis dream, he began to reflect upon the 
import of it. At that very moment a messenger came, bringing 
the tidings that the Almighty had given htm a son. Subuk- 
tigin greatly rejoiced, and said, 1 name the child Mahmud. On 
the same night that he was born, an idol temple in India, in the 
vicinity of Parsh&war, on the banks of the Sind, fell down. 

• • • « • 

Mahmiid was a man of great abilities, and is renowned as one 
of the greatest champions of Is?&m. He ascended the throne in 

> [llie coinaof Subuktigin hi some Turiety are eitant. — See Note in the AppenJii.] 

> [FiriakU gifea the date as 9th Muharram, 367 u., and he has been followed by 
Slphtostoae.A-Briggs' /krisAta, J. 33 ; Elphinstone, 323.] 
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Balkh, in the year 387 h. (997 a.d.)* and received investiture by 
the Eh^ifa A1 Kadir bi-IIah. His influence upon Islam soon 
became widely known, for he converted as many as a thousand 
idol-temples into mosques, subdued the cities of Ilindust&n, and 
vanquished the E&is of that country. He captured Jaipal, who 
was the greatest of them, kept him at Yazd (?), in Ehuras&n, 
and gave orders so that he was bought for eighty dirams.^ He 
led his armies to Nahrwala and Gujar&t, carried off the idol 
(manat) from Somnat, and broke it into four parts. One part 
he deposited in the J4mi’ Masjid of Ghazni, one he placed 
at the entrance of the royal palace, the third he sent to Mecca, 
and tho fourth to Medina. 'Unsuri composed a long Kasida on 
this victory. [^The story of his return from Somnat through the 
desert of Sind follows (see supra, p. 191), and an account is given 
of the state and pomp of his CourtJ] He died in the year 421 
H. (1030 A.D.), in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, and at 
sixty-one years of age. 

III. — Muhammad bin Mahmitd Jaldlu-d daula? 

Jalalu-d daula Muhammad was a good amiable man. Many 
curious poems are attributed to him. When his father Mahmud 
died, his brother MasMd was in 'Irak, and the nobles of the 
court of Mahmud resolved upon placing Muhammad on the 
throne, which they did in the year 421 h. (1030 a.d.). He was 
a man of gentle temper, and had not the energy necessary for 
governing a kingdom. A party of the friends of Mas’ud wrote 
to him in ’Ir&k, and that prince gathered a force, with which he 
marched upon Ghazni. When intelligence of his design reached 
Ghazni, Muhammad prepared an army and went out to meet his 
brother. 'Ali Eurib was Hajib and commander-in-chief. When 

^ The meaning of this passage is obscure. The text nios thus 

^ • \j 

* [Note in tho Text. — Names of the sons of Muhammad, Muyidu-d daula Ahmad, 

Abdu-r Rahmhh, *Abdu-r Rahim."] ** 
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they reached Tak{D&b4d^ they heard of Maa’ud’s approach, so 
they seized upon Muhammad, blinded him, and put him in 
prison. 'Ali Kurib then led his army on to Hir4t to meet 
Mas’ud. When he came within a stage' of that place, he went 
to wait upon the Sult&n, but Mas'ud ordered him to be made 
prisoner, and his whole force to destroyed. On this occasion 
Muhammad reigned for seven months. When Mas'ud was 
killed at M4rikala, Sult4n Muhammad was brought out of 
prison, and although he was blind ho was once more placed upon 
the throne. He then marched at the head of his army towards 
Ghazni, but Maudud, son of Mas’dd, came forth to avenge his 
father, met his uncle in battle, defeated him, and slew him and 
his children. The second time he reigned four months. His age 
was forty-five years when his death occurred, in the year 432 H. 

IV. — Ndiiru-d dm Allah Ma^itdu^sh Shahid (the Martyr)} 

N4siru-d din Allali was the appellation of this prince, but his 
family name was Abu Mas'ud. He and his brother Sult4n Mu- 
hummad were bom on the same day. Sult4n Mas'iid, the 
martyr, ascended the throne in a.h. 422 (1031 a.d.). He was 
so exceedingly generous that people used to call him ‘Hhe second 
"All,"' and for his bravery they named him the second Rus- 
tam,'' No man could lift his battle-axe from the ground with 
one hand, and even an elephant could not stand before him. 
His father envied his strength, and used to keep him under con- 
trol. He (Mahmud) kept Muhammad at Ghazni, and at length 
he obtained authority from the Khalif to place the name and 
titles of Muhammad in the Ehutba before those of Mas'ud. 
Khw4ja Abu Nasr Mishk4n says: When the letters (of the 
Ehalif ) were read in Mahmud’s court, it was felt by us, and by all 
the princes and great men, to be a heavy blow, for .marks of intelli- 
gence and courage were apparent on the bro liV' of Mas'ud. When 
1 [The largest town In Garm«lr.---SM tii/ra.] 

* [Koto in one MS.—** Namer of the children of Sulthn llas'dd : — Muhammad, 
Maujdd, Maudfid, IbrAhim, Tsid-ytr, FarrolLh-shd, Shujh*, Mnrfcd Sh&h, ’Ali.*' 
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tile prince came forth from the presence of his father, I, Abil Nasr 
Mishk&n went after him and said to him, 0 prince, this post- 
ponement of your name in the letter of the Khalif is very offen- 
sive to your servants.” The prince said, Don’t grieve about it, 
the swor(} is a truer prophet than the pen.” He then told me to 
return. I had no sooCCr got back than the informers told the 
Sultan Mahmud of iny devotion io Mas’ud. He sent for me, 
and I waited upon him. He asked me why I went after od, 
and what I had said to him. I related exactly all that had 
passed, without reserve, for by concealment my life would have 
been iofiperilled. The Sult&n then said, T know that Masud 
excels Muhammad in every respect, and after my death the 
kingdom will devolve upon him, but I take this trouble now on 
behalf of Muhammad, that the poor fellow may enjoy some 
honour and gratification during my lifetime, for after iny death 
it will not be so safe for him. May God have mercy on him.**' 
Abu Nasr Mishkfin goes on to say: — ^*In this incident two 
things surprised roe very much. The first was the answer which 
Mas’ud so kindly and discreetly gave me. The second was the 
quickness and strict control of Mahmud, frpm whom this little 
attention of mine could not be concealed.'*' When Sultan Mah- 
mud took 'Ir&k he placed Mas’ud on the throne of that country, 
and before that period Hir&t and Khur&s&n had been ruled in 
his name. After he a.scended the throne of Sp&h&n (Ispahan) 
he took the countries of Re, Kazwin, Uamad&n, and*Taram,^ 
and he overcame the Dailamites. Several times he received, 
robes of honour from the Khalifate. After the death of Mah- 
mud he came to Ghazni, and took possession of his father’s king- 
dom. Several times he led his armies to India, and waged 
religious war. Twice he went to Tabarist&n and M&zandar&n. 
Towards the end of his reign tiie Saljuks made inroads, and 
three times be scattered their forces in the neighbourhood of 
Marv and Sarakhs. But as it was the will of God that the 

^ [Here written with to0. The Merheida-l Ittilh* writei it with /#, and- eaye the 
place if lituated in the hilli between Kaawin and J£ihn.J 
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kingdom of Khuras&n should come into.tho hands of the Saljuks, 
he eventually fought a bloody battle with them for three days at 
T&Iik&n.^ On the third day, which was a Friday, the Sult&n 
was defeated, and retreated by way of Gharjist&n to Ghazni. In 
panic he collected his treasures and went towards India, but in 
M drikala’ his Turki and Hindi slaves revolted, took him prisoner, 
and raised Muhammad to the throne. They sent Mas’dd to the 
fort of Eiri,^ and there he was slain in the year 432 h. (1040 
A.D.). His age was forty-five years, and he had reigned nine 
years. 


V. — Maudud^ son of son of Mahmud} 

Shah&burd daula. Abu Sa’d Maudud, son of N&siru-d din 
Allah Mas’fid, upon receiving the news of his father's assassina- 
tion, ascended the throne. When his father, Mas'ud, started for 
Hinduat&n, he was appointed to act as vicegerent over Ohaziii 
and its dependencies, and it was in the year 432 h. (1040 a.d.), 
that he mounted the throne. To avenge his father he collected 
an army, and set out towards Hindust&n, against his uncle Mu- 
hammad. The opposite party had taken Muhammad out of 
prison, and had seated him on the throne. The nobles of 

^ [A city between Merr and Dalkh. litakbri and Ibn Haukai call it the largeat 
city in Kbur&s&n, and say it was three days’ journey from Menr. Firishta states 
that the battle wss fought at Dandknk&n, a town teu parasangs from Merv, on the 
road to Sarakhs.] 

s Sir H. Elliot reads Mkrgala,” and says, ** according to Firishta he was taken at 
the Sarki of Mkrgala, near the Sind, or, according to others, on the Jhailam. 
Briggs reads the name Marikla, and Wilken, Maric&la. The noted pass of M&rgala 
is meant, near which there is a place of note called Sarki. The Tahak&t-S Akbarl 
and the Tkrikh-i Badftdni concur in reading Ifkrgala." 

* Abfi-1 Fidk, according to fieiske (III. 6S9), gires the name as Eendi and 
Kaidi. Haidar Rkzl has Dakar. The extract of the Rauzata-s Safk, printed by Sir 
H. Elliot, gires ’^Kiri," but AVilken’s printed edition, and the Bombay lithographed 
edition of that work, have Kabri or Kabra, this being in all probability intended for 
Kiri, as one dot only makes the difference FirishU also has Kiri, 

though Briggs reads the name Kurry.”'-sU Abbot’s Map, Jour. As. Soc. Ben. 
Dee. 1848. 

« [Note in the Orig.— ** Names of the children of Sult&n Manddd : MansCr, BIu- 
hammad, Su|aimia, Mahmdd."] 
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Hindustan submitted to him, and the Mahmudi and the Mas’udi 
Turks who had revolted against Mas'ud rallied round him and 
supported him. For four months they upheld him as ruler^ but 
Maudud defeated him at Takarh&rud,^ and took him prisoner, 
with all his children and dependants. Maudud avenged Iiis 
father’s blood upon him, and the Turks and T&jiks and every 
one else who had taken part in his father^'s assassination he put 
to death. He thus obtained honour and renown. Afterwards 
he returned to Ghazni, and brought his father's territories under 
his power. He reigned nine years, and died in the year 441 h. 
(1049 A.D.), at the age of thirty-nine years. 

VI. — ^Al%t son of Mas' ud, and Muhammad, son of Maudud, 

These two princes, uncle and nephew^ were raised jointly to 
the throne by the Turks and nobles. Every man took matters 
into his own hands, and when it was seen that they had no 
wisdom or power, and that ruin was coming upon the army and 
the people, they were dethroned after two months' reign, and sent 
back to a fort. 'Abdu-r Rashid was raised to the throne in 
their stead. 

VII. — 'Abdu-r RasMd, son of Mahmid, 

SulUn Bah&u-d daula ’Abdu-r Rashid, son of Mahmud, 
ascended the throne in the year 441 h. (1049 a.d.) He was a 
learned and clever man, and used to listen to chronicles and 
write history ; but he had no firmness or courage, and so changes 
and reverses came upon the state. The Saljuks, on the side of 
Khur&s&n, coveted the throne of Ghazni. D&ud obtained the 
throne of Khurasan. Alp Arslan, son -of D&ud, was a good 
general, and they resolved to attack Ghazni. Alp Arsl&n ad- 
vanced from Tukh&rist&n with a large force, and his father, 
D&dd, marched by way of Sist&n to Bust. ’Abdu r Rashid 
collected an army, and placed at the head of it Tughril, who 

* Or “Bakarhk,'* perhaps Bakhr&la. [Firishta’a tait saya <<Dep6r,** not <«DaB- 
toor/' as. in Briggs* translation.] 
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had been one of the slaves of M j.hmud, and was a very energetic 
man. He marched against Alp Arslan, and routed him in 
front of the valley of Kham&r. From thence he returned 
speedily to Bust, and D&ud retreated before him to Sist&n. He 
defeated Beghu, the uncle . of D&ud, and when he had achieved, 
two or three such victories he returned to Ghazni, where he 
killed "Abdu-r Rashid and placed himself on the throne. ’Abdu-r 
Rashid reigned two years and-a half.^ His age was thirty. 

VIII. — Tughrilf the accursed, 

Tughril had been a slave of Mahmud, and was a man of great 
energy and courage. In the reign of Sult&n Maudud he went 
from Ghazni to Khur&s&n, and entered the service of the Saljuks. 
For some time he remained there, and learnt their method of 
war. In the time of 'Abdu-r Rashid he returned to Ghazni, 
where he took ’Abdu-r Rashid and slew him, together with 
eleven other princes. He then ascended the throne of Ghazni, 
and reigned for forty days with great tyranny and injustice. 
Some one asked him how the desire of sovereignty had entered 
into his mind, and he replied, When ’Abdu-r Rashid sent me 
against Alp ArsUn he made some promises to me, and confirmed 
them by giving me his hand. He was then so overpowered by 
fear that the sound of the tremor which had seized upon his 
bones came to my ears, and I knew that, such a coward could 
never rule and govern. It was then that the desire of sovereignty 
fell upon me.'' Forty days after his usurpation, a Turk, by name 
Noshtigin, who was a soldier, turned against Tughril, and con- 
spiring with some of his friends, they killed him on the throne. 
His head was then brought out, placed upon a pole, and carried 
round the city, so that the people might have assurance of 
security. 

IX. — Farrukh-zdd, eon of Mas*ud. 

When the Almighty God had recompensed Tughril for his 
atrocious deeds, and the people were delivered from him and his 
> [Two MSS. 9SJ ** iwu yenn" only.] 
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unbounded tyranny, there were left surviving in the fort of 
Bargliand,* two princes w'ho were sons of Mas'ud. One of these 
was named Ibr&hirn, and the other Farrukh-z&d. Tughril, the 
accursed, "had sent a party of men to the fort of Barghand to put 
them to death. The commandant of the fort pondered over the 
matter for a day, and kept these emissaries at the gate of the 
fort upon the understanding that tliey were to come in on the 
following day, and execute their orders. Suddenly some fleet 
messengers arrived with the intelligence that the accursed Tugh- 
ril had been killed. When that wretched man fell in Ghazni by 
the hand of Noshtigin, the grandees, princes, and generals set 
about searching for a king. It was then discovered that two 
persons (of the royal family) were left surviving in the fort of 
Barghand. Accordingly they all repaired to that place. At first 
they wished to raise Ibrahim to the throne, but he was very 
feeble in body, and as no delay could be admitted, Farrukh-zad 
was brought out, and proclaimed king on Saturday, the ninth of 
Zilka’da, A H. 443 (March, 1052 a.d.). 

Farrukh-z£d was very mild and just. When he ascended ihe 
throne the country of Zawulist&n was in a state of desolation 
from disease and murrain,* so he remitted the revenue that it 
might again become prosperous. He secured the territories of 
the kingdom, and reigned seven years. He died of colic in the 
year 451 (1059. A.b.), at the age of thirty-four years. 

X . — Sultan Ibrahim? 

Sult&n Zahiru-d daula wa Nasiru-1 Millet Raz!u-d din Ibr&him, 
son of Mas’ud, was a great king, — wise, just, good, God-fearing, 
and kind, a patron of letters, a supporter of religion, and a 
pious man. When Farrukh-z&d became king, Ibr&him was 

' [The printed text hts Bazghand, but Sir H, Elliot reads Barghand, and aaja 
Barghand lies between Thk and Ghazni.] 
s [*Ayrdrig-o eiM/dn.—The former words mean literally diseases, but it is alM used 
for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.] 

* [A note gives the names of his thirty-six sons, which are said to Hiflar slightly in 
the three MSa used.] 
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taken out of the fort of Barghand, and brought to that of Nai, 
and on the death of Farrukh-zad all men concurred in recog- 
nizinv his succession. An officer named Hasan went to wait 

o 

upon him, and with the approbation of the people of the king- 
dom he was brought out from the fort, and on Monday he 
auspiciously ascended the throne. The next day he spent in 
mourning for his late brother, and paid a visit to his tomb, and 
to the tombs of his ancestors. All the nobles and great men 
walked on foot in attendance upon him. He bestowed no favours 
upon any onej and hence apprehensions about his rule took pos- 
session of the hearts of the people. When the intelligence of his 
accession reacheu D&ud, the Saljuki, he sent some nobles into 
Khuras&n, and maae peace with him. After the deatn of D&ud, 
his son. Alp Arsl&n, confirmed this treaty of peace. Ibr&him 
strengthened himself in the possession of his ancestors ; the dis- 
orders which had arisen in the country from the late extra* 
ordinary events he rectified, and the Mahmudi kingdom began 
once again to flourish. Ruined places were built afresh, and 
several fortified places and towns were founded, as Khair&- 
bad, fmaniib&d, and other places. Many wonders and marvels 
appeared in his reign, and D&ud, the Saljuki, died, who in 
havoc, war, slaughter, and conquest, passed like a flash of light- 
ning. Ibrahim wa« born at Hirdt, in the year of the conquest 
of Ourgan, 424 h. (1033 a.d.) He had thirty-six sons and 
forty daughters. All the daughters he married to illustrious 
nobles or learned men of repute. One of these princesses was 
ancestress in the third degree of Minhdj Sirdj. The cause of 
the emigration of the author's ancestors from Jiizj&n, was that 
Imdm ’Abdu-1 Eh&lik, who is buried at Tdhir&bdd, in Ghazni, 
saw in a dream while he lived in Jfizjan, an angel who told him 
to rise, go to Ghazni, and take a wife. Upon his awaking it 
struck him that this might be some work of the devil, but as he 
dreamed the same thing three times successively, he acted in 
compliance with his dream, and came to Ghazni. There be 
married one of the daughters of Ibrihim, and by that princess 
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he had » son named Ibrdhlm. This- Ibr&him was &ther of 
Mauldnd Minhdju-d din ’Usman, who was &ther of Maul&na 
Sirdju-d din, the wonder of his time, and father of Minh4ju>s 
Sirdj. Sult&n Ibrdhim reigned happily for forty-two years, and 
died in the year 492 h. (1098 a.d.), at the age of sixty. 

TLl.—’Aldu-d <fin Mafitd, ike Oeneront, ton of Ibrdhim} 

Sultin Mas’dd, the generous, was a virtnous prince, who had 
a prosperous reign. He possessed many excellent qualities, and 
was adorned with justice and equity. He ascended the throne 
in the days of A1 Mustazhar bi-llah Ahmad, commander of the 
faithful, son of Muktadar. He was very modest and liberal. 
He abolished all the tyrannical practices which had been intro- 
duced in former reigns, and cancelled the newly-established im- 
posts throughout the dominions of Mahmud, and the country of 
Zdwulistdn. Taxes and imposts were remitted in all his do- 
minions. He restored to the princes, nobles, and grandees their 
possessions as they had held them in the reign of Sult&n Ibra- 
him, and he adopted whatever seemed best for the welfare of the 
state. Amir ’Azdu-d daula was confirmed in the governorship 
of Hindustan. In the days of this prince the great H&jib died ; 
but Hfijib Tagh&tigin crossed the river Ghmges, and made an in- 
cursion into Hindust&n, carrying his arms fiuiher than any 
anny had reached since the days of Sult&n Mahmfid. All the 
afiaira of state were reduced to a system in his reign, and thwe 
was nothing to disturb the minds of any one in vaj quarter. 
He was bom in Ghazni in a.h. 463 (1061 a.d), and after reign- 
ing seventeen years, he died in the year 609 (1115 A.D.), at the 
age of fifty-seven. He married the sister of Snltfin Sanjar, who 
was called Mahd-i ’Irik (Cradle of ’Ir&k). 

XII. — Malik Jrtldn, ton of 8uUin Mat’dd. 

Malik Arslin Abfi-1 malik ascended the throne a.h. 509 (a.d. 
1115), and brought Garmsir wd the kingdom of Ghazni under 

* [A BOto givH Om BUM of Ms MfmtMtt lOH.) 
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hia rale. Bahr&m Sh&h, hia uncle, fled to Sult&n Sanjar, in 
Khnr&s&n. Several wonderfbl phenomena occurred in the reign 
of thia prince. One was that fire and Ughtning fell from the, 
akjr, and burnt the markets of Ghazni. Other distressing 
calamities and events occurred during his reign, making it hate- 
ful to the people. iLjrsl&n was &mous for his magnanimity and 
energy, courage, and bravery. After he had ascended the throne 
he treated his mother, Mahd-i *Irkk, with contempt, and this in- 
censed Sanjar, who gave his aid to Bahr&m Shah, and marched 
to Ghazni. Malik Arsl&n gave him battle, but being defeated, 
he fled to Hindustan, and fell into great distress. He expired 
in A.H. 511 (1117 A.D.), after a reign of two years, in the thirty- 
fifth year of hia age. 


XIII.— BoArdm 

Mu’izzu-d daula Bahr&m Sh&h, was handsome and manly, 
liberal, just, and a friend of his people. In the early part of his 
career, when Malik Arsl&n succeeded his &ther, Sult&n Mas’&d 
the generous, he went to Khur&s&n, the throne of which country 
was occupied in those days by the great Sult&n Sa’id Sanjar. 
Bahr&m Sh&h: remained for some time at his Court. But at 
length Sult&n Sanjar marched against Ghazni, and defeated 
Malik Arsl&n in battle. Bahr&m' Sh&h then mounted the 
throne, and was supported by Sult&n Sanjar. Saiyid Hasan 
composed an ode, which he recited at Court in the presence of 
Sanjar. Sai^ar went back to Khur&s&n, and Bahr&m took pos- 
session of the country. He made some expeditions to Hin- 
dust&n, and on the twenty-seventh of Bamaz&n, a.h. 512, he 
captured Muhammad B&halim, and kept him a prisoner; but he 
afterwards liberated him, and assigned, the whole country of 
Hindust&n to him. This officer again revolted and built the 
fort of N&gor, in the Siw&lik hills, in the vicinity of Bera.* He 
had many sons and dependants. Bahr&m Sh&h proceeded to 
Hindust&n to subdue the fort, and Muhammad B&halim marched 

> [A aoU giTM tbs uuBH of hk aiao ndo.] * fSobn” in one MS.] 
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towards Multan to meet him, and gave battle, bnt Ood punished 
him for his ingratitude, and he, with hio ten ^ sons, their horses 
and arms, fell on the day of battle into a quagmire,' so that no 
trace of him was left. Bahr&m Sh&h returned to Ghazni, and 
had to fight against the kings of Ghor. In the war his sou 
Daulat Sh&h was slain, and ,in one campaign he was defeated 
three times by Sult&n 'Al&u*d din. Ghazni fell into the hands 
of the Ghorians, who set it on fire and destroyed it. Bahr&m 
Shdh went to Hindustdn, but when the Ghorians had retired, he 
again came to Ghazni, and there expired. His reign lasted 
forty-one years. 

XIY. — Khutrit 8hdh, Son of Bahrdm Shdh.* 

Sult&n Yaminu-d daula Khusrfi Sh&h ascended the throne 
in a.h. 552 (1157 a.d.) The kings and princes of Ghor had 
shaken the throne of the descendants of Mahmfid, and had 
wrested from them and desolated the countries of Ghazni, Bust, 
Zamin-d&war, and Takin&b&d. Weakness had thus fallen on the 
kingdom and its splendour was departed. When Khusru Sh&h 
ascended the throne he was weak and unable to bring the country 
under his rule. 

A body of Ghuzz (Turks) also arose and attacked Khnr&s&n' 
where the reign of Sult&n Sa'id Sanjar had come to an end. 
An army likewise came against Gbazui, and Khusrd Sh&h be- 
ing unable to resist them went to India. He thus lost Ghazni 
which fell into the hands of the Ghuzz, and so remained for 
twelve years. But at length Sult&n Sa’id Ghiy&su-d din Mu- 
hammad S&m led an army from Ghor, expelled the Ghuzz, took 
possession of Ghazni, and mounted the throne. Ebusrfi Sh&h 

* [The printed text Mjt** two," but'' tea "NeoM to be the eoneet aomber.— See 
FiriehU I. 161.] 

* [The test hae sobm Bnintelligible words which yuj in the diSbreat 1188. 
Brigfs lajre *'• qnegmife," sad somethiag like that must be iateaded.} 

* [koto ia the Test, — "Sons of KhaarA Shhh— Khasid MaUk, Mahatod 
Shhh, Xai Xhnart."] 

* [llw printed tcstoaiifa the woid " Xhnrhate,” bat it ia aeeeaeary to tbaaasae 
and tana to the bet] 
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had gone to Lahore in Hindust&iiy wh^re he died. He reigned 
seven years. 

XV . — KhtMTU Malik Son of Khusru Shdh^ the last King of the 
Ohaznivide Dynasty, 

Khusru Malik Taju-d daula Sult&n Jahin, the gentle king, 
mounted the throne at Lahore. This prince was exceedingly 
gentle, liberal, and modest, but fond of pleasure. He possessed 
many excellent qualities, but as he lived when the rule of his 
family came to an end, he was held in small esteem. With him 
closed the power of his house, and anarchy reigned in the country. 
All the nobles and officers of the State, both Turks and freemen, 
(atrak o aArdr), deserted him. The slaves and servants of the 
throne took the government into their own hands, while he in- 
indulged in luxury and pleasure. 

Sult4n Sa’id Mu’izzu-d daula Muhammad S4m came every 
year from Ghazni, continually increasing his hold upon Hind 
and Sind, till at length in a.h. 577 (1181 a.d.), he advanced to 
the gates of Lahore, where he took the elephant and the son of 
Khusru Sh&h and carried them off with him. 

In 'A.H. 583 (1187 a.d.) he again advanced on Lahore and 
took it. He then dethroned Khusru Malik, sent him to Ghazni 
from whence he was subsequently sent to Firoz-Koh, which was 
the capital of the great king Sult&n Ghiy&su-d din Muhammad 
S4m. By order of this monarch, Khusru Malik was kept a 
prisotier in the fort of Balrawdn, in Gharjist&n. When the war 
{hddisa) of SulUn Sh&h (of Khw&rizm) broke out in Khuras&n, 
the kings of Ghor ^ were obliged to throw themselves into it, and 
they* then put Sult&n Khusru Malik to death in the year 598 h. 
(a.d. 1201). His son Bahr&m Sh&h who was a captive in the 
fort of Saifr&d in Ohor, was also slain. Thus ended the house 
of N&siru-d din Subuktigin. The kingdom of fr&ii, the throne 
of Hindust&n, and the country of Khur&s&n all fell into the pos- 
session of the Shansab&niya Kings. 

^ [Qkiyita-d dia sad llahammad Sbakkbu^d din wen bnUien, and hdd n lort 
iCJ^nle.] 
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The Shansabaitiya Sultans and the Sings of Qhor.' 

[Pa^ 34 to 40 of the printed Text.] 

1. — Amir Ftildd Qhorl Shansabi.* 

Ami'r Fuldd Ghon was one of tke sons of Malik Shansab, son 
of Harnak. The niountains of Ghor came into liis possession, 
and he gave new life to the names of his forefathers. When the 
founder of the house of 'Abb&s, Abu Muslim Marwazi, revolted, 
and resolved upon expelling the officers of the Ummayidcs from 
Khur4s&n, Amir Fulad led the forces of Ghor to his assistance, 
and took an active part in the victories of the race of ’Abb&s, and 
of the people of the house of the prophet. The fortress of Man* 
desh’ was in his possession, and he ruled for some time over the 
Jabb&l and Ghor. Upon his death he was succeeded by the 
sons of his brother, but after these nothing is known of the 
rulers of Ghor until the time of Amir Banji Naliar&n. 

2. — Amir Banji, son of Nahdran, 

Amir Benji Nah&r&n was a great chief, and his history is well 
known in Ghor. He is considered one of the greatest kings^of 
that territory, and all its kings are descended from him. His 
pedigree is thus given. 

• • * • « 

Amir Banji was a handsome and excellent man, possessing 
good qualities, and of very estimable character. When the' 
power of the family of 'Abbas was established, and the territories 
of the Muhammadans came under the rule of the Khalifs of that 
house, the first person of the Ghori family who went to the seat 

' [The opeBiQg of this book is occupied with genealogies by which the pedigree of 
the kings of Ghor is carried through Zuhkk ap to Noah.J 

* Briggs in Firishta writes this rame ** Shisty.** See Mr. Thomas’ Paper on the 
Coins of the Ghori Dynuty.— Jour. B. As. Soc. xrii. 190.] 

* [A fortress in Uurksko.] 
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of the Khil&faty and obtained the title of sovereignty and a royal 
banner was Amir Banji Nah&r&n. The cause of his going to the 
presence of H&runu-r Rashid^ the commander of the faithful, 
was as follows : — There was a tribe in Ghor called Shish&ni, who 
asserted that their ancestors were first converted to Muham- 
madanism, and then the Shaosab&nis. Muhammad is called in 
the Ghori language Hamd, and when they espoused the faith 
they were designated Ilamdis, or Muhammadans. In the timo 
of Amir Banji there was a man of the Shish^ni tribe whose 
name was Sis, or in tlie Ghori language Shish. A dispute arose 
between this Amir Shish and Amir Banji, for the chiefship 
of Ghor, and contention broke out among the people. It was 
agreed by both parties that Amir Banji and Shish should both 
repair to the Khalif, and whoever brought back a patent of 
sovereignty and royal ensign should be the chief. 

[Account of the interviexo which the two chiefs had with the 
Khalif when Amir Banji^ through the instruction in court 
etiquette which he had received from a Jew^ was named chief and 
Shish was made general.^ 

From that time the title of the Shansab&ni kings, according to 
the gracious words of H&runu-r Rashid, commander of the faith- 
ful, became Kasim-i Amiru-1 Muminin. The two chieis returned 
to Ghor, and assumed their respective offices of ruler of Ghoi 
and commander of the army. These two offices are held to thh 
day by the different parties, according to this arrangement. Tht 
kings of Ghor were all Shansab&nians, and the commanders o 
the army are called Shish&niyius, such as Muadu-d din, Abd- 
’ Abb&s Shish, and Sulaimdn Shish. 

3 . — Amir Siiri. 

The writer of this work has not been able to obtain the annal 
of the kings of Ghor from the reign of Amir Banji down to th 
present reign, so as to enable him to write their history in detail 
The author resides in Dehli, and through the disorders which th 
inroads of the infidel Mughals have caused in the territories c 
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Isl&m, there has been no possibility of his copying from tlie 
histories which he had seen in Ghor. He has written what 
he found in the T&rikh-i N&sin and the T&rikh-i Haizani N&bi, 
as well as what he was able to gleam from old men of Ghor, 
but his readers must pardon imperfections. 

It is said that Amir Suri was a great king, and most of the 
territories of Ghor were in his possession. Hut as many of the 
inhabitants of Ghor, of high and low degree, had not yet 
embraced Muhammadanism, there was constant strife among 
them. The Saffarians came from Nimroz to Bust and D&war, 
and Y&kub Lais overpowered Lak4ak, who was chief of Takin- 
db&d, in the country of Rukhaj.^ The Ghorians sought safety 
in Sarh&-sang,^ and dwelt there in security, but even among «them 
hostilities constantly prevailed between the Muhammadans and 
the infidels. One castle was at war with another castle, and 
their feuds were unceasing ; but owing to the inaccessibility of 
the mountains of B&siat, which are in Ghor, no foreigner was 
able to overcome them, and Shaiisabdni Amir Suri was the head 
of all the Mandeshis. In Ghor there are five great and lofty 
mountains, which the people of Ghor agree in considering as 
higher than the Rasiat mountains. One of these is Zar Murgh, 
in Mandesh, and the capital and palace of the Shansabani kings 
are at the foot of^his mountain. It is said that Z&l Zar, father 
of Rustam, was here nourished by a Simurgh, and some of the 
inhabitants of the foot of the mountain say that between the 
fifth and sixth centuries a loud voice of cry and lamentation was 
heard to proceed from it, announcing the death of Z41. The 
second mountain is called Sar Khizr ; it is also in the territory 
of Mandesh, in the vicinity of Takhbar. The third is Ashak, in 
the country of Timran, which is the greatest and highest of the 
whole territory of Ghor. The country of Timran lies in the 
valleys and environs of this mountain. The fourth is Waznf, and 
the territories of Diwar and Walasht, and the fort of Kahwarin, 

* [A dmsioB of Sijiftta ; Artchonm.] 

* r** SarkfcosMg," or ** BaAk ws Sang,’* m.toim oopica] 
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are within its ramifications and valleys.' And the fifth mountain 
is Faj Hanis&r,^ in the country of Ghor. It is very inaccessible 
and secure. It is said that the length, breadth, and height of 
of this mountain are beyond the limits of guess, and the power of 
understanding. In the year 590 (1194 a.d.), a piece of the 
trunk of an ebony tree was found on this mountain, which ex- 
ceeded two hundred mans in weight, and no one could tell how 
large and high the tree must have been. 

4 . — Malik Muhammad 8M, 

Abu-1 Hasan al Haizam, son of Muhammad-n N&bi author 
of the T&rikhu-l Haizam, says that when the government of 
Ehur&san and Zawulist&n departed from the S&m&nians and 
Saff&rians, and fell to Amir Subuktigin, he led his army several 
^times towards the hills of Ghor, and carried on many wars. 
When Amir Mahmud Subuktigin succeeded to the throne, the 
kingdom of Ghor had devolved upon Amir Muhammad Sfiri, 
and he had brought all the territories of Ghor under his sway. 
Sometimes he made submission to Sultfin Mahmud, and at 
others he revolted, and withheld the payment of the fixed 
tribute,* and the contingent of arms which he had agreed to 
supply. Relying on the strength of his forts, and the numbers 
and power of his army, he was continually engaging in hostilities. 
Bult&n Mahmud was consequently always on the watch, and his 
mind was much disturbed by Suri’s power, his large army, and 
the security afforded to him by the height and inaccessibility of 
the hills of Ghor. . At last he marched to Ghor with a consider- 
able army. Muhammad Sfiri was besieged in the fort of Ahan- 
gar&n, and held out for a long time. He fought desperately, but 
was at last compelled to evacuate the fort, upon conditions, aiid 
made his submission to Sult&n Mahmfid. 

The Sult&n took him and his younger son, whose name was 
Shish, to Ghazni, because the lad was very dear to his fisther. 
When they reached the neighbourhood of Gil&n, Amir Mu- 

» [Or««Haas&r.’*] 
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hammad Suri died. Some say that he was taken prisoner, and 
and as he had a veiy high spirit he could not brook the disgrace. 
He had a ring, under the stone of which was concealed some 
poison, which he took and then died. The Sult&n immediately 
sent his son Shish back to Ghor, and gave the chieftainship of 
Ghor to the eldest son, Amir Abu ’Ali bin Siiri, an account of 
whom follows. 

5. Amir Abu AH bin Muhammad bin SirL 

6. Amir Abbas bin Shish bin Muhammad bin Siirl. 

7. Amir Muhammad bin Abbas. 

8. Main Kutbu-d din al Hasan bin Muhammad bin Abbas. 

9. Malik *Iz7H-d din al Husain bin Hasan Abu-s Saldtin. 

10. Malik Kuthu-d din Muhammad bin Husain^ King of the 
Jahbdl. 

11. Sultan Bahdu^d din Sam bin Husain. 

12. Malik Shahdbu-d din Muhammad bin Husain^ King of 
Mddin^ by Ghor. 

13. Malik Shujd'u-d din Ali bin Husain. 

14. Sultan Aldu-d din Husain bin Husain bin Sdm. 

[Page 54 to 63 of the Printed Text.] 

Sult&n Bah&u-d din S&m, son of Husain, died in Kid&n, whilst 
he was leading his army to Ghazni in order to exact revenge for 
the death of Sult&n Suri, King of the Jabb4I. Sultan ''Alau-d 
din then ascended the throne of Ghor and Firoz Koh. He as- 
sembled the forces of Ghor and Gharjistan, firmly resolved upon 
attacking Ghazni. Sult4n Yaiiiinu-d daula llahram Shah, when he 
heard of these preparations, assembled the troops pf Ghazni and 
Hindust&n and passing through Garmsir by way of Rukhaj and 
Takin&b&d, he came to Zamin-d&war. When Alau-d din came 
up with his army, Bahrain Shah sent messengers to him, saying, 
Go .back to Ghor, and stay in the states of your forefathers ; 
you have not the strength to resist my army, for I have brought 
elephants with me.'’ When the envoys delivered this message. 
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AUu-d din replied, ** If you have brought elephants {pU) I hare 
brought the KharmlU, — besides, you mistake, for you have slain 
my brothers, whilst I have killed no one belonging to you. 
Have you not heard what the Almighty says ! ^ Whosoever is 
slain unjustly we have given his heir power (to demand satisfac- 
tion) ; and let him not exceed bounds in putting to death, for he 
is protected/'*' When the messengers returned, both armies 
made ready for battle, Sult&n ’Al&u-d din called for his two 
champions,^ named Kharmil, who were the heads of the army 
and the renowned heroes of Ghor. One of these was Kharmil 
S&ni Husain, father of Malik Nasiru-d din Husain ; the other 
was Kharmil S&m Banji. Both of these^roen were famous for 
courage. ''Al&u-d din sent for them and said, Bahr&m Sh&h 
has sent to say that he has brought elephants, and 1 have 
answered that I have brought the Kharmils. You must each 
take care to bring an elephant to the ground to-day/’ They 
bowed and retired. The two armies were drawn up at a place 
called Kotah-b&z-b&b. The two champions were on foot, and 
throwing off their coats of mail, they advanced to battle. When 
the elephants of Bahr&m Sh&h charged, the two champions each 
singled lOut one ; and creeping under the armour, they ripped 
open the bellies of the animals with their knives. Kharmil Sh&h 
Banji fell under the feet of the elephant, and the animal rolling 
upon him, they both- perished together. Kharmil S&m Husain 
brought down his elephant, extricated himself, and mounted a 
horse. 

When 'Al&u-d din had cased himself in armour ready for the 
fight, he called foi an overcoat of red satin, which he put on over 
his armour. His attendants enquired why he did so, and he 
said, it was to prevent his men seeing his blood and feeling dis- 
couraged, in the event of his being wounded with a lance or arrow. 

It is the practice in the armies of Ghor for the infantry to 
protect themselves in battle with a covering made of a raw hide 
covered thickly on both sides with wool or cotton. This defen- 
^ Briggt ia bit FiriskU laji “ two gigantic brothen."] 
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sive covering is like a board, and is called karoh. When the 
men put it on they are covered from head to foot, and their 
ranks look like walls. The wool is so thick that no weapon can 
pierce it. 

Daulat Sh&h, son of Bahr&m Sh&h, advanced to the assault, 
mounted on an elephant at the head of his cavalry, and 
^Al&u-d din directed his A:aroA-wearers to make an opening in 
their line, and allow the prince and his followers to pass through. 
When all had gone through the ArdroA-wearers closed up the gap 
in their line, and the prince with his elephant and all his cavalry 
were slain. 

When the armies of Bahr&m Sh&h saw this manoeuvre and its 
bloody result, they broke and fled. ’Alau-d din pursued them 
from stage to stage until they reached a place called Josh-&b- 
garm (hot wells) near Takin&b&d. Here Bahr&m Shah made a 
stand, but was again defeated. ’Al&u-d din followed in hot 
pursuit, and Bahr&m Sh&h having drawn together some of his 
scattered forces, and some reinforcements from Ghazni, he a 
third time gave battle, and once more was routed. 

The victor then entered Ghazni, and for seven nights and days 
he gave it to the flames. Writers record how that during these 
seven days the clouds of smoke so darkened the air that day 
seemed to be night, and the flames so lighted the sky at night 
that night looked like day. For these seven days plunder, 
devastation, and slaughter, were continuous. Every man that 
was found was slain,. and all the women and children were made 
prisoners. Under the orders of the conqueror, all the Mahmudi 
kings, with the exception of Mahmud, Mas'dd, and Ibrahim, 
were dragged from their graves and burnt. All this time, ’Al&u*d 
din sat in the palace of Ghazni occupied with drinking and 
debauchery. He had directed that the tomb of Saifu-d din Siiri 
and of the King of the Jabb&l should be sought out. Coffins 
were made for their bodies, and all the army was ordered to pre- 
pare for mourning. When the seven days were over, the city 
burnt and destroyed, and its inhabitants slain or scattered, on 
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that Tery night, 'Al&u-d din composed some yenes in his own 
pndso, which he gaye to the minstrels to set to music and sing 
before him. (Verses.) 

He then ordered that the remnant of the people of Ghazni 
should be spared. Breaking up his court, he went to the bath, 
and on the morning of the eighth day he led the nobles and 
followers of Ghor to the tombs of his brothers, where he put on 
garments of mourning, and with all his army he remained there 
seven days and nights, mourning, making offerings, and having 
the Kuran read. He then placed the coffins of his brothers in 
cradles, and marched with them towards D&war and Bust; he 
destroyed all the palaces and edifices of the Mahmddi kings, which 
had no equals in the world, and devastated all the territory which 
had belonged to that dynasty. After that he returned to Ghor, 
and interred the remains of his brothers in the tombs of their 
ancestors. 

While at Ghazni he had given directions that several of the 
Saiyids of that town should be taken in retaliation of Saiyid 
Majdu'd din, wazir of Sult&n Suri, who was banged with him 
from the. bridge of Ghazni. These captives were brought into 
.his presence, and bags filled with the dirt of Ghazni . were 
fastened round their necks. They were thus led to Firoz-koh, 
and there they were slain. Their blood was mixed with the 
earth, they had carried from Ghazni, and with that mixture 
’Al&u-d din built some towers on the hills of Firoz-koh, which 
are standing to this day. May Otod forgive him ! 

Having thus exacted vengeance, he devoted himself to pleasure 
and wine, and he composed some more verses for ininstrels to 
sing in his praise. 

When he ascended the throne of Firoz-koh he imprisoned his 
two nephews, Ghiydsu-d din Muhammad S&m and Mu'izzu-ddin 
Muhammad S&m, sons of Sult&n Bah&u-d din Sam, in a fort 
of Wahiristin, and settled an allowance for their maintenance. 
[^TraMOctiani frith SuUdn Sat^ar Salfithi.} 

Towards the end of his life some emissarm of the Mul&hi* 


1 . 
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datu-l maut came to him, and he paid great honour to these 
heretics, inviting them into all parts of his kingdom. They on 
iheir part were desirous of establishing their sway over the 
people of Ghor. This remains a stain upon the fame of 
*Al&u-d din. 

15. Malik Ndsiru-d din al Husain bin Muhammad al Madaini. 

16. Sultan Saifu-d din Muhammad bin Sultan "Aldu-d din 
Husain. 

17. Siiltdnu^l *azam Ohiydsu^d dunya waU'-d din AbM Fath 
Muhammad Sam Kasim Amiru-l muminin. 

18. Mdliku-l Hdji Aldu-d din Muhammad bin Abu Ali bin 
Husain ash Shansabi. 

19. Sultan Ohiydsu-d din Mahmid bin Muhammad Sam 
Shansabi. 

20. Sultan Bahdu-d din Sdm bin Mahmiid bin Muhammad Sam. 

21. Sultan Aldu^d din Atsar bin Husain. 

22. Sultan Aldu^d din Muhammad bin Abi Ali, the last of 
these kings. 


TABAKAT XIX. 

The ShansabAeita Sultans of Ghazni. 

[Printed Text, p. 111.] 

This book contains an abridged account of the Shansab&ni 
Sultans, whose glory added lustre to the throne of Ghazni, and 
elevated the kingdoms of Hind and Khur&s&n. The first of 
them was Siilt&n Saifu-d din Suri. After him came Sult&n 
'Alau-d din Husain, who took Ghazni, but did not reign there. 
The throne was next taken by Sultan Mu"izzu-d din Muhammad 
S&m. When he was killed the crown was confided to his slave, 
Sultan T&ju-d din Yalduz, and so the line ended. 
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1 . — SuUdn Sai/u-d din SurL 

Saifu-d din was a great king, of handsome appearance and 
noble carriage, and distinguislied for courage, energy, humanity, 
justice, and liberality. He was the first individual of this family 
who received the title of Sult&n. When the news readied him 
of the destruction which had fallen upon his elder brother the 
king of the Jabbil (Kutbu-d din), he resolved upon taking 
Tengeance upon Bahr&m Sh&h. He gathered a great force in 
the states of 6hor and marched to Ghazni, where he routed 
Bahr&in and took the city. Bahr&m fled to Hindustan, and 
Saifu-d din ascended the throne of Ghazni, when he placed the 
territories of Ghor under his brother, Sult&n Bah&u-d din Suri, 
father of Ghiy&su-d din and Mu'izzu-d din. After be had 
secured Ghazni the chiefs of the army and the nobles of the city 
and environs submitted to him, and he conferred many favours 
upon them, so that the army and the subjects of Bahr&ni Sh&h 
were overwhelmed by his bounteous care. When winter came 
on he sent his own forces back to Glior, and kept with him only 
the troops and officers of Bahr&m Sh&h in whom he placed full 
confidence. His wazir, Saiyid Majdu-d din Musawi, and a few of 
his old servants remained with him, all the rest of his officers 
both at Court and in the country had been in the service of the 
old government. 

In the depth of the winter, when the roads to Ghor were closed 
by heavy falls of snow, the people of Ghazni saw that no army 
or assistance could come to Saifu-d din from that quarter, so they 
wrote to Bahram Sh&h explaining how matters stood, and press- 
ing upon him the necessity of seizing this favourable opportunity 
for the recovery of his dominions. The deposed king acted upon 
these advices, and marched suddenly to Ghazni and attacked his 
foe. Suri, with his wazir and his old servants, abandoned the 
city and took the road to Ghor, but the horsemen of Bahr&m 
Sh&h pursued them and overtook them in the neighbourhood of 
Sang-i Sur&kh.' They fought desperately until tliey wore unhorsed, 

^ [Or Sang-i Surkh, a atrong fort in Gbor, probably near the Uari river.] 
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- uid then retreated into the hills, vhere they kept qp each a 
shower of arrows that the foe could not approach them. When 
the last arrow had been shot the horsemen captured them, bound 
them band and foot, and conducted them to Ghazni. At the gate 
of the city Snlt&n Suri was placed upon a camel, and his wazir, 
Majdu'd din, upon another. They were then led ignominiously 
round the city, and from the tops of the houses, ashes, dirt, and 
filth were thrown upon their Tenerable heads. When they 
reached the one-arched bridge of Ghazni, the Sult&n and his 
wazir were both gibbeted over the bridge. Such was the dis- 
graceful cruelty practised upon this handsome, excellent, just, 
and brave king. The Almighty, however, prospered the arms 
of Sultfin ’ A14u-d din Jah&n-soz, brother of Sultfin Sfiri, who 
exacted full retribution for this horrible deed, as we have already 
related in another place. 

2. SutUmu-l QhiMk Mu*iuu-d dunjfd wa»-d tUn AhM Mvsaffw 
Muhammad bin 8dm} 

Historians relate that Sultfm 'Alau-d-din was succeeded by his 
son Sultfin Saifu-d din. This king released the two princes Ghiyfi- 
sn-d din and Mn*iszn-d din (bis cousins) who were confined in a 
fort of Wahiristfin, as has been already narrated in the history of 
Sultfin Ghiyfisu-d din. Prince Ghiyfisu-d din dwelt peacefully 
at Firos-koh in the service of Sultfin Saifo-d din, and Prince 
Mu'izzu-d din went to ^fimifin into the service of bis uncle 
Fakhru-d din Mas'fid. 

When Ghiyfisu-d din succeeded to the t^ne of Gbor after 
the tragical death of Saifo-d din, and the intelligence thereof 
came to Bfimifin, Fakhm-d din addressed his nephew Mu'izzu-d 
din saying, ‘‘ Tour brother is acting, what do you mean to do P 
You must bestir yourself.” Mu'izzu-d din bowed respectfully to 

> xhii Idag w eewmMiIy ealUd "Maluaimad Ohort,” or “IfnlinuMd Sta.” 
Iba Atir aad Firiilita, followed bjr Elpbiaetoaa call him “ShabUw-ddIa Ohorf.” 
iho eapeiseriptioa oa his eoiae is "SdUaa-l 'sisa Ma’issa>d daayi waa-d dia 
Aba-1 Maisdhr Mahswaad bia Sta." Sa Vote oa the Coiaaia the Appeadiz. la 
the teat of this woric he is geaetall/ dssigaated Saltha-i Ohhsi, ths fieteioas Uaf.] 
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liis uncle, left the Court, and started just as he was for Firoz- 
koh. When he arrived there he waited upon his brother and 
paid his respects, as has been already related. One year ho 
served his brother, but having taken some offence he went to 
Sijistan to Malik Slianisu-d din Sijist&ni and staid there one 
winter. His brother sent messengers to bring him back, and 
when he arrived he assigned to him the countries of Kasr-kajurun 
and Istiya.^ When he liad established his authority over the 
whole of Garmsir he made over to his brother the city of Takink- 
bad, which was the largest town in Garmsir. This Takinab&d is 
the place which was the cause of the quarrel with the house of 
Mahmud Subuktigin, and it passed into the hands of the kings 
of Ghor. Sultan-i Ghazi ’Al&u-d din sent the following quatrain 
to Kliusru Sh&h bin Tlahr&m Shah : 

** Tliy father first laid the foundation of this place 

** Before the people of the world had all fallen under injustice. 

** Beware lest for one Tailnkb&d thou shouldest bring 
** The empire of the house of llahmud to utter ruin/* 

When Sult&n Mu^izzu-d din became master of Takinabnd the 
armies and leaders of the Ghuzz had fled before the forces of Khit& 
towards Ghazni, where they remained for twelve years, having 
wrested the country from the hands of Khusru Shah and Khusru 
Malik. Sultan Mu’izzu-d din kept continually assailing them 
from Takin&bad, and troubling the country. At length in the 
year 569 h. (1173 a.d.) Sult&n Ghiy&su-din conquered Ghazni, 
and returned to Ghor, after placing his brother Mu’izzu-d din 
upon the throne, as has been before related. This prince secured 
the territories of Ghazni, and two years afterwards in 570 h. 
(1174 A.D.) he conquered Gurdez. 

In the third year he led his forces to Mult&n and delivered 
that place from the hands of the Karmatians. In the same year 
571 H. (1175 A.D.) the people of Sankar&n’ revolted and made 
great confusion, so he marched against them and put most of 
them to the sword. ^ It has been written by some that these 

' [Or IitiyS,** s city of Ghor, in the hiUi between Hiiht and Ohsini.] 

* [\VritteD also ** Shankar&n*’ ar.d ** Sanfarkn."] 
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Sankar&ni&ns have been called martyrs, in agreement with the 
declaration of the Kuran, but as they stirred up strife and re- 
volted they were made examples of, and were put to death from 
political necessity. 

In the year after this victory he conducted his army by way 
of TJch and Mult&n towards Nahrw&la. The R&i of Nahrwala, 
Bhim-deo,^ was a minor, but he had a large army and many 
elephants. In the day of battle the Muhammadans were de- 
feated and the Sultan was compelled to retreat. This happened 
in the year 574 h. (1178 a.d.). 

In 575 H. (1179 a.d.) he attacked and conquered Farsh&war 
(Peshawar), and two years afterwards he advanced to Lohor 
(Lahore). The power of the Ghaznivides was now drawing to 
its close and their glory was departed, so Ehusru Malik sent his 
son as a hostage, and an elephant as a present to the Sultan. 
This was in the year 577 h. (1181 a.d.) Next year the Sult&n 
marched to Dewal, subdued all that country to the sea shore, 
and returned with great spoil. In 580 h. (1184 a.d.) he went 
to Lahore, ravaged all the territories of that kingdom, and re- 
turned after building the fort of Si&lkot, in which he placed 
Husain Kharmil as governor. When the Sultan was gone, 
Khusru Malik assembled the forces of Hindust&n, and having 
also obtained a body of Kokhars (Gakkars) he laid siege to 
Sialkot, but, after some interval, was obliged to withdraw. The 
Sult&n returned to Lahore in 581 h. (1185 A.D.). 

The house of Mahmud had now come to its end ; the sun of 
its glory was set, and the registrar of fate had written the man- 
date of its destruction. Khrusru Malik could offer no resistance ; 
he came forth peacefully to meet the Sult&n, and was made pri- 
soner. Lahore fell completely into the power of the Ghori prince, 
and he secured all its dominions in Hindustan. 

’All Earmakh, chief of Mult&n, was appointed commander at 
Lahore, and the father of the writer of this book, Mauland 

^ [Tho f xt has ** Bhasu^deo/’ but some copies give the same correctly “ Bhim 
deo.” Secjfott, page 300 ; Firishta I. 179.] 
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A*jubatu-z ZamHn Afsahu-1 ’Ajam Sir&ju-d din Minh&j, was 
appointed K&zi of the army of Hindustan, and received the 
honour of investiture from MuMzzu-d din. He held his Court at 
the head quarters of the army, and twelve camels were assigned 
for moving from place to place his Bench of Justice. 

The Sult&n returned to Ghazni carrying Kiiusru Malik with 
him, and on arriving there he sent him on to Firoz-koh, to the 
Court of the great king Ghiy&su-d din. This monarch sent 
him prisoner to the fort of Bahraw&n, and confined his son 
Bahr&m Sh&h in the fort of Saifriid.^ When the war with 
Khw&rizm Sh&h broke out in the year 587 h. '1191 a.d.) 
Khusru Malik and his son were put to death.^ 

The victorious Sult&n then prepared another army, with which 
he attacked and conquered the fort of Sarhind. This fort he 
placed under the command of Zi&u-d din Kazi Tolak, (son of) 
Muhammad ’Abdu-s Sal&m Nasawi Tolaki. This K&zi Zi&u-d 
din was cousin (sou of the uncle) of the author’s maternal grand- 
father. At the request of tlie K&zi, Majdu-d din Tolaki selected 
1200 men of the tribe of Tolaki, and placed them all under his 
command in the fort so as to enable him to hold it until the 
return of the Sult&n from Ghazni. 

B&i Kolah Pithaura came up against the fort, and the Sult&n 
returned and iliced Iiim at Narain.’ All the Bais of Hindust&n 
were with the R&i Kolah. The battle was formed and the 
Sult&n, seizing a lance, made a rush upon the elephant which 
carried Gobind Bai of Dehli. The latter advanced to meet him 
in front of the battle, and then the Sultan, who was a second 
Bustam, and the Lion of the Age, drove his lance into the mouth 
of the B&i and knocked two of the accursed wretch’s teeth down 

• [“ Stnkar&n,” in some copies.] * [Tbc text docs not say by whom.] 

I [The text has **TarMn,*’ bnt Firisbta gives the nann* is \ur6(ii and says it 
was afterwards called Tirauri. He places it on the banks of the SarsuU, 14 miles 
from Tlihncsar and 80 from Dcbli, but according to Gen. Onnningham the battle- 
field of Nhi'hin is on the bunks of the Rtikshl river four iniKs south west of Tiraurf 
and tun miles to the north of Karnhl. Tiraurf is also calLd Azimhbtid. Sec Elpbin- 
stoue, p. 363.] 
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hia throat. The R&i, on the other hand, retnmed the blow and 
inflicted a severe wound on the arm of his adversary. The 
Sult&n reined back his horse and turned aside, and the pain of 
the wound was so insufferable that he could- not support himsdf 
on horseback. The Musulman army gave way and could not 
be controlled. The Sultdn was just fidling when a sharp and 
brave young Kbilji recognized him, jumped upon the horse be- 
hind him, and clasping him round the bosom, spurred on t! . 
horse and bore him from the midst of the fight. 

When the Musulmans lost sight of the Sult&n, a panic fell 
upon them ; they fled and halted not until they were safe fiam 
the pursuit of the victors. A party of nobles and youths of 
Ghor had seen and recognized their leader with that lion-hearted 
Ehilji, and when he came up they drew together, and, forming a'' 
kind of litter with broken lances, they bore him to the halting- 
place. The hearts of the troops were consoled by his appearance, 
and the Muhammadan faith gathered new strength in his life. 
He collected the scattered forces and retreated to the territones 
of IsUm, leaving E&zi Tolak in the fcrt of Sarhind. Rfii Pithanrk 
advanced and invested the fort, which he besieged for thirteen 
months. 

Hezt year fhe Sultdn assembled another army, and ad- 
vanced to Hindust&n to avenge his defeat. A trustworthy 
person named Mu'inu-d dih, one of the principal men of the 
hills of Tolak, informed me that he was in thi8.anny, and that 
its ferce amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand horse- 
men bearing armour. Before the Sult&n could arrive the fert 
of Sarhind had capitulated, and the enemy were encamped in 
the vicinity of H&r&in. The Snlt&n drew up his battle array, 
leaving his main body in the rear, with the barmers, canopies, 
and elephants, to the number of several divisions. His ]^an of 
attack being formed, he advanced quietly. The light nn- 
armoured horsemen were made into feur divisions of 10,000, and 
wwe directed to advance and harass the enemy on all ndes, on 
the right and on the left, in the front and in tha tsar, with their 
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Arrows. When the enemy collected his iforeee to Attack, they were 
to support each other, and to charge at full speed. By these 
tactics the infidels were worsted, the Almighty' gave ns the 
victory over them, and they fled. 

Pithaurfi alighted from his elephant, mounted a horse, and 
galloped off, but he was captured near Sarsuti,* and sent to hell. 
Gobind R&i, of Dehli, was killed in the battle, and the Sult&n 
recognized his head by the two teeth which he had broken. The 
capital, Ajmir, and all the Siw’&Iik hills, Hdnsi, Sarsuti, and other 
districts were the results of this victory, which was 'gained in the 
year 588 h. (1192 a.d.) 

On his return homewards the Sult&n placed Kutbu-d din in 
command of the fort of Kahr&m, and in the same year this chief 
advancing to Mint conquered th.*it town, and took possession of 
Dehli. In the following year he captured the fort of Kol. The 
Sult&n came back from Ghazni in the year 590 (1193 A.D.), by 
way of Benares and Kanauj,* defeated B&i Jai Chandar, in the 
neighbourhood of (Thandaw&h, and captured over 300 elephants 
in the battle. 

Under the rule of this just king victory followed the stan- 
dards of his slave Kutbu-d din Aibak, so that the countries of 
Nahrw&la and Bhangar, the forts of Gwalior and Bad&fin, and 
other parts of Hindust&n were conquered. But these victories 
will be related more in detail hereafter, in describing the victories 

Kutbu-d din. 

Sult&n Satd Ghiy&sn-d din died at Hir&t, when his brother 
Sultan Mu'izzu-d din was between Tfis and Sarakhs in Khur&s&n, 
but the latter returned and secured his succession to the throne. 
\Proeeeding$ wat of the India. 

A rebellion bad broken out among the Kokhars (Gakkars), and 
the tribes of the hills of Jfid, and in the winter the Sult&n went 
to Hindust&n to put down the revolt. He defeated the rebels, 

* ^Tba tost hM'* Suit*’ in which it u followed hj N6m-1 Hnkk end othen. 
Fiiichto wji “ SwMtt.” Brine 1. 177.] 

' [The euthoe’e knowledge of geogreph; it eVidcntlj at fonlt Firithto tayt the 
hatUe WM fon^t ** hatwean Chandwar and Etowa.”] 
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and made their blood to flow in streams, but as he was returning 
home to Ghazni he fell into the hands of these infidels, and was 
put to death in the year 602 H. (1206 a.d. The period of his 
reign was thirty-two years. \I)etailcd Ihts are given of hie 
judges^ relations^ generals^ victories^ and of Aw] Slaves* who at- 
tained royalty: — Sult&n Tdju-d din Yalduz, Sult&n Nasiru-d 
din Kubacha, Sult&n Shamsu-d din Altamsh, Sult&n Kutbu-d 
din Aibak. 


TABAKAT XX. 

The Mu’izziya Sultans of Hind. 

[Page 137 to 165 of the Printed Text.] 

This chapter is devoted to the history of those kings who were 
the slaves and servants of the Sultan Gh&zi Mu'^izzu-d din Muham- 
mad Sam, and sat upon the throne of royalty in the country of 
Hindust&n. The throne of that king descended to them, as he 
had designed and as is mentioned above. They adorned their 
heads with the crown of royalty which had belonged to that king, 
and the influence of the light of Muhammadanism was preserved 
through their power over the different parts and provinces of 
Hindustan. 

1. Sultan Kutbu~d din Aibak} 

Sult&n Kutbu-d din, the second H&tim, was a brave and 
liberal king. The Almighty had bestowed on him such courage 
and generosity that in his time there was no king like him from 
the east to the west. When the Almighty God wishes to ex- 
hibit to his people an example of greatness and majesty he 
endows one of his slaves with the qualities of courage and gene- 
rosity, and then friends and enemies are influenced by his boun- 
teous generosity and warlike prowess. So this king was generous 

* [Thii name is written in the inscriptions of the Kutb-min&r at Dehli. 

Mr. Thorras reads it — Thomas' Prinsep I. 327. The Ar&lsh-r Mahfll 

says ** Tpak." See Note supra, p. 266.] 
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and brave, and all ^the regions of Hindustan were filled with 
friends and cleared of foes. His bounty was continuous and his 
slaughter was continuous. 

When Sult&n Kutbu-d din was first brought from Turkist&n, 
his lot fell in the city of Naish&pdr, where he was bought by the 
chief K4zi; Fakhni-d din ^Abdu-1 'Aziz of Kufa, who was one 
of the descendants of the great Im&m Abu Hanifa of Kufa. 
This K&zi was governor of Naishapur and its dependencies. 
Kutbu-d din grew up in the service and society of his master's 
sons, and with them he learned to read the Kur&n, and also 
acquired the arts of riding and archery. In a short time he 
became remarkable for his manly qualities. When he had nearly 
arrived at the age of manhood, merchants brought him to 
Ghaznin^ and the Sult&n Ghazi Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad 
S&m purchased him from them. He was possessed of every 
quality and virtue, but he was not comely in appearance. His 
little finger^ was broken from his band, and he was therefore 
called Aibak, maimed in the hand.’’^ 

Sultdn Mu’izzu-d din used occasionally to indulge in music 
and conviviality, and one night he had a party, and in the course 
of. the banquet he graciously bestowed gifts of money and of 
uncoined gold* and silver upon his servants. Kutbu-d din received 
his share among the rest, but whatever he got, either gold or 
silver, coined or uncoined, he gave it all, when he went out of 
the assembly, to the Turki soldiers, guards, far&shes and other 
servants. He kept nothing, either small or great, for himself. 
Next day when this was reported to the king, he was looked 
upon with great favour and condescension, and was appointed to 
some important duties about the Court. He thus became a great 
oflEicer, and his rank grew higher every day, until by the king’s 
favour he was appointed Master of the Horse. While he held 

* [*< Khintar** little or middle finger.] 

• is the Persian word used as the explsnation of But the state- 

ment of the text cannot be correct, as the name Aibak frequently occurs, and must he 
the name of a tribe, not a nickname.] 
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this station, the kings of Ghor, Ghaznin, and Bdmi&n went to- 
wards Ehur&sdn, Eutbu-d din showed great activity in repelling 
the attacks of Sult&u Sh&h. lie held the command of the 
foragers, and one day while in quest of forage, he was unex- 
pectedly attacked by the cavalry of the enemy. Eutbu-d din 
showed great bravery in the fight which ensued, but his party 
was small, so he was overpowered, made prisoner, and carried to 
SuUan Sh&h. This prince ordered him into confinement, but 
when the battle was fouglit, and Sultdn Shah was defeated, the 
victors released Eutbu-d din and brought him in his iron fetters, 
riding on a camel, to his master Sultan Mu’izzu-d din. The 
Sult&n received him kindly, and on his arrival at his capital 
Ghaznin, he conferred on him the districts of Kahr&m. From 
thence he went to Mirat, of which he took possession in a.h. 
587 (1191 A.D.) In the same year he marched from Mirat and 
captured Dehli. 

In A.H. 590 (1194 a.d.) he and ’Izzu-d din Husain Kharmil, 
both being generals of the army, accompanied the Sultdn and 
defeated Rdi Jai Cliand of liendrcs in the neighbourhood of 
Chandawdl. In the year 591 h. (1195 a.d.) Thankar was con- 
quered; and in 593 h. (1197 a.d.) he went towards Nahnv&la, 
defeated Uai Bhiin-deo, and took revenge on the part of the 
Sultan. He also took other countries of Hindustan as far as the 
outskirts of the dominions of China on the east. Malik Tzzu-d 
din Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiiji had subdued the districts of 
Bih&r and Nudiya^ in those quarters, as will be related hereafter 
in the history of that general. 

When Sultcin-i Ghazi Muhammad Sdm died, Sultdn Ghiyasu-d 
din Malmiud Muhammad Sam, his nephew, gave Kutbu-d 
din the royal canopy, and the title of Sultdn. In a.h. 602 
(1205 a.d.) the new inomarch marched from Dehli to attack 
Lohor, and on Tuesday, the 18th of the month of Zi-1 Ka’da, in 
the same year (June 1206), he mounted the throne in that city. 
After some time a dispute arose between him and Sult&n T&ju-d 
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din Taldu rapecting Lohor, and it ended in a battle, in whieh 
the viotory was gained by Snlt&n Eutbu-d din. T&ju-d din fled. 
Sultdn Kutba-d din then proceeded towards Ghaznin, which he 
captured, and for forly days he sat upon the throne of that city, 
at the end of which time he returned to Dehli, as has been before 
mentioned* Death now claimed his own, and in the year 607 H. 
the Sult&n fell from his hgrse in the field while he was playing 
chaug&n, and the horse came down upon him, so that the 
pommel of the saddle entered his chest, and killed him. The 
period' of his government, from his first conquest of Dehli up to 
this time, was twenty years, and the time of his reign, during 
which he wore the crown, and had the Khutba read and coin 
struck in his name, was something more than four years. 

2. Aram Shah^ son of Sultan Kuthu^d din AibaL 

On the death of Sult&n Eutbu-d din, the nobles and princes of 
Hindust&n deemed it advisable for the satisfaction of tlie army, 
the peace of the people, and the tranquillity of the country, to 
place Ar&m Sh&h upon the throne. Sult&n Kutbu-d din had 
three daughters, of whom the two eldest were, one after the death 
of the other, married to Malik N&siru-d din Kub&cha, and the 
third to Sult&n Shamsu-d din. ^ow that Kutbu-d din was dead, 
and Ar&m Sh&h was raised to the throne, Malik N&siru-d din 
Kub&cha marched towards Uch and Mult&n.^ Kutbu-d din had 
regarded Sult&n Shamsu-d din as well suited for empire, had 
called him his son, and had given him Bad&un in Jagir. The 
chief men of Dehli now invited him from Bad&un and raised him 
to the throne. He espoused the daughter of Sult&n Kutbu-d din. 

When Ar&m Sh&h expired, Hindust&n was divided into four 
principalities. The province of Sind was possessed by N&siru-d 
din Kub&cha ; Dehli and its environs belonged to Sult&n Sa’id 
Shamsu-d din ; the districts of Lakhnauti were held by the 
Khilji chiefs and Sult&ns, and the province of Lohor was held 
sometimes by Malik T&ju-d din, sometimes by Malik N&siru-d 
din Kub&cha, and sometimes by Sult&u Shamsu-d din. An 
account of each will be given hereafter. 
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3. Ndriru^d din Kuhdcha, 

Malik N&siru-d din was an excellent monarch, and was a 
slave of Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din. He was a man of the highest 
intelligence, cleverness, experience, discretion, and acumen. He 
had served Sultan^ Gh&zi Mu’izzu-d din for many years in all 
kinds of offices and positions, and he was well acquainted with 
all matters, small and great, concerning courts, and military and 
and civil affairs. He obtained Uch and Mult&n, which were 
ruled by Malik N&siru-d din Aitamur.^ In the battle of And- 
khod,^ which Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din fought with the armies of 
Khiti and the princes of Turkist&n, N&siru-d din had displayed 
great valour by the stirrups of the Sult4n, where he fought 
desperately, and sent many of the infidels to hell. The warriors 
of the army of Khit& were distressed by the slaughter which he 
dealt around, so they all at once came upon him and thus he was 
overpowered.* (^The Sultdn Gh&zi, through this event, came 
safely to the throne of Ghaznin, and the town of Uch was 
assigned to Malik Ndsiru-d din Kub&cha. He married two 
daughters of Sult&n Kutbu^d dm ; by the first he had a son, 
Malik ’Al&U'd din Bahr&m Sh&h, who was handsome and of 
amiable character, but he was addicted to pleasure, and gave way 
to his youthful passions. I When Malik N&siru-d din Kub&cha, 
after the death of Sult&n Kutbu-d din, went to Uch, he took 
the city of Mult&n ; and Hindustan, Dewal, and all as far as the 
sea shore, fell into his power. He also took the forts, towns, and 
cities of the territory of Sind, and assumed regal dignity. He 
extended liis rule to Tabar-hindh,^ Kahr&m, aud Sarsuti. He 

> [This sentence is defective and ambiguous.] 

* [The name is written correctly ** A ndkhod/’ not “Andkho" as in the transla- 
tion of FirUhta, which is followed by Elphinstone and the maps. The text of 
Firisbta has ** Andkhod,” and this is the spellirig of Ibn llaukSl, Y&kut, and the 
geographers generally. Y&kut says the “ethnic name is Ankhudi,’* and Gen. Cun- 
ninghum proposes to identify it with the “ Altkodra** of Ptolemy.] 

• [“ Shahddat lit. “ he obtained martyrdom'* or, “ was sluin.'*] 

« [ i here can be little, if any, doubt that this place is the same us Sarhindh, hut 
from this point onwards the name is most persistently written “ Tabarhindh," al- 
though the name “ Sarhindh,” has been used previously (pp. 296, 296). It may be a 
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took Lohor fleveral times, and fought a battle with the army of 
Ghaznin which had come there on the part of Sult&n T&ju-d dfn 
Talduz; but he was defeated by Khw&j& Muwaidu4 Mulk 
Sanjaif, who was minister of the king of Ghaznin. He still 
maintained possession of the territory of Sind. During the 
struggles with the infidels of Chin, many chiefs of Khurdsan, 
Ghor, and Ghaznin joined him, and upon all his associates he 
bestowed great favours and honours. There was continual vari* 
ance between him and Siilt&n Sa’id Shams. 

When the battle between Jaldlu-d din Khw&rizm Sh&h and 
Ghangiz Kh&n was fought on the banks of the Indus, Jal&lu-d 
din came into Sind and went towards Dewal and Makr&n. After 
the victory of Nandua-tari the Moghal prince came with a large 
army to the walls of the city of Mult&n and besieged that strong 
fort for forty days. During this war and invasion Malik N&siru-d 
din opened his treasures and lavished them munificently among 
the people. He gave such proofs of resolution, energy, wisdom, 
and personal bravery, that it will remain on record to the day of 
resurrection. This Moghal invasion took place in the year 621 
H. (1224 A.D.) One year and six months after, the chiefs of 
Ghor through this irruption of the infidels, joined N&siru-d din. 
Towards the end of the year 623 h. (1226 a.d.)i the army of 
Kliilj, consisting of all the forces of Ehwdrizm, under the com- 
mand of Malik Kh&n Khilj, invaded the lands of Mansura, one 
of the cities of Siwist&u. Malik N&siru-d din marched to expel 
them, and a battle ensued, in which the army of Khilj was de- 
feated and the Kh&n of Khilj was slain. V Malik N&siru-d din 
then returned to Mult&n and TJch. 

In this same year, the compiler of these leaves, Sir&j Minh&j, 
came from the country of Khur&s&n, via Ghaznin and Mith&n, and 
thence reached XJch by boat, on Tuesday, the 26th of the month 
of Jum&da-l awwal A.H. 624 (April, 1227 a.d.). In the month 

blunder of the copyist, but on the other hand, it may be another and older form of 
the name. The etymology of.the word Sarhindh ia doubtful, and has been a subject 
of speculation. — See Thornton.] 
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of Zi-1 hijja of the aame year, the Firozf eoll^ at Ueh 
wae consigned to the care of the author. On the proToen* 
tion of the army of *AI4n-d din Bahrdm Shdh, in the month 
of Babi’a-1 awwal, a.h. 624, Saltdn Sa'id Shamsa-d din ei»* 
encamped in sight of Uch. Malik N4sira>d din fled by water 
towards Bhakkar, and the army of the Snltdn, under the oona- 
mand of the Minister of State, Niz4mn-1 Mulk, pursued him and 
besieged him in that fort. The Sultdn remiuned two months 
and twenty>seven days before Uch, and on Tuesday the 27th 
of Jum4da-1 awwal the fort was taken. When the news of 
. this conquest reached Malik N&siru>d din, he sent his son, 
’A14u-d din Bahr&m Shih to wait upon the Sultdn ; but as he 
reached the camp on the 22nd of Jum4da>l ikhir, the news of 
the conquest of Bhakkar arrired. Malik N&siru-d din drowned 
himself in the river Sind and thus ended his life. He reigned in 
the territory of Sind, Uch, and Multkn for twenty>two years. 

4. Sultdn Bahdu-d din Tughrif. 

Malik Bah&U'd din Tughril was a man of kindly disposition, 
just, charitable, and polite. He was one of the oldest servants 
of Sult4n Gh&zi Mu'izzu-d din, who with his* favour had made 
him a great man. When the Sultdn conquered the fort of 
Thankar* in the country of Bhay&na* after fighting with the B4f, 
he consigned it to Bah&u-d din, and be so improved the condi* 
tion of the country that merchants and men of credit canw 
thither from all parts of Hindostdn and Khnrisdn, He gave all 
of them bouses and goods, and also made them masters of landed 
property, so that they settled there. As he and his army did 
not like to reside in the fort of Thankar, he founded the city of 
Sultan-kot,’ in the territory of Bhaydna and made it the place of 
his residence. From this place he constantly sent his horsemen 
towards Gwalior. When Sultdn Ghdzi retired from that fort 

> {“Bbsakai^ or ‘'Bboagar” in other plecw, mo p. 3M. A note is the test 
giTw the prefermee to "Thenkar," bat no reaaon wawigiMd.] 

> [Baytaa or Biana, fifty milM S.W. of Agra.] 

■ roee piiidkta 1. 196. A note in the ta&t laya " Sttikot,” hot tUa is iwpoaibla.] 
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ho told Bah&a-d din that he ought to secnre it for himself. 
Upon this hint Bah6u>d din, posted a division of his army at 
the foot of the fort of Gwalior, and at two parasangs distance he 
constructed a fortification, where his cavalry might picket at 
night and return in the morning to the base of the rock. A 
year passed and the garrison being reduced to extremities sent 
messengers to Kntbn>d din and surrendered the fort to him. 
There was a little misunderstanding between Bab&u*d din and 
Sttlt&n Kutbn-d din. Malik Bahfiu-d din Tughril was a man 
of excellent qualities, and he has left many marks of his goodness 
in the territory of Bhay&nd. 

5. Malik Ohdzi IkhUydrtt-d din Muhammad Bakhtiydr KkUjt, of 

Ldkknauti. 

It is related that this Muhammad Bakhtiy&r was a Khilji, of 
Ghor, of tho province of Oarmsir. He was a very smart, enter* 
prising, bold, courageous, wise, and experienced man. He left his 
tribe and came to the Court of Sult&n Mu'izzu-d din, at Ghaznin, 
and was placed in the diwdn-i 'or* (office for petitions), but as the 
chief of that department was not satisfied with him he was dis- 
missed, and proceeded from Ghaznin to Hindust&n. When he 
reached the Court of Dehli, he was again rejected by the chief of 
the ditedn-i 'art of that city,* and so he went on to Badfiun, into 
tho service of Hizbani-d din Hasan, commander-in-chief, where 
he obtained a suitable position. After some time he went to Oudh 
in the service of Malik His&mn-d din XJghlabak. He had good 
horses and arms, and he had showed much activity and valour at 
many places, so he obtmned Sahlat and Sahli* in Jagir. Being 
a hold and enterprising man, he used to make incursions into the 
districts of Munir (Monghir), and Beh&r, and bring aw.ay much 
plunder, until in this niauner he obtained plenty of horses, .arms, 

* [Hm thm it s Virittion in the text for four or ({to linct, bnitlic reading 
ado|>ted teeint the moat intelligible and eontittent. See printed text p. 146.] 

* [Var. «• Salmat," » Salilaet”] 
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and men. The fame of his bravery and of his plundering raids 
spread abroad, and a body of Khiijis joined him from Hindust&n. 
His exploits were reported to Sult&n Kutbu-d din, and he sent 
him a dress and showed him great honour. Being thus en- 
couraged, he led his army to Beh&r and ravaged it. In this 
manner he continued for a year or two to plunder the neigh- 
bourhood, and at last prepared to invade the country. 

It is said by credible persons that he went to the gate of the 
fort of Beh&r with only two hundred horse, and began the war by 
taking the enemy unawares. In the service of Bakhtiy&r there 
were two brothers of great intelligence. One of them was riamed 
Nizamu-d din and the other Sanis&mu-d din. The compiler of 
this book met Sams&mu-d din at Lakhnauti in the year 641 H. 
(1243 A.D.), and heard the following story from him. When 
Bakhtiy&r reached the gate of the fort, and the fighting began, 
these two wise brothers were active in that army of heroes. 
Muhammad Bakhtiy&r with great vigour and audacity rushed in 
at the gate of the fort and gained possession of the place. Great 
plunder fell into the hands of tho victors. . Most of the inhabi- 
tants of the place were Brahmans with shaven heads. They 
were put to death. Large numbers of books were found there, 
and when the Muhammadans saw them, they called for some 
persons to explain their contents, but all the men had been 
killed. It was discovered that the whole fort and city was a place 
of study (madrasa). In the Hindi language the word Beh4r 
(rtAdr) means a college. 

When this conquest was achieved, Bakhtiy&r returned laden 
with' plunder, and came to Kutbu-d din, who paid him much 
honour and respect. A body of the nobles of the Court looked 
upon the favours which Sult&n Kutbu-d din bestowed upon him, 
with jealousy. In their convivial parties they used to sneer at 
him, and to cast jibes and ironical observations at him. Their 
animosity reached to such a pitch that he was ordered to combat 
with an elephant at the White Palace. He struck it such a 
blow with his battle-axe on the trunk that it ran away, and he 
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p'nraaed it. On aehieTing this triumph, Sult&n Kntbu-d- din b«> 
stowed rich gifts upon him from his own royal treasure, and he also 
ordered his nohles to present to him ench ample offerings as can 
scarcely he detaiW. Muhammad Dakhtiy&r in that rery meeting 
scattered all those ■ gifts and gave them away to the people. 
After receiring a robe ftom the Snlt&h he retuned to Behdr. 
Great fear of him prerailed in the minds of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Beh&r, Bang (Bengal), and K&mrfip. 

It is related by credible authorities that mention of the brave 
deeds and conquests of Malik Muhammad Bakhtiyfir was made 
before R&i Lakhmaniya, whose capital was the city of Nfidiya. 
He was a great B4(, and had sat upon the throne for a period of 
eighty years. A story about that B&i may. Be here related 

When the fiither of the Bfii departed this world, he was in 
the Womb of his mother, so the crown was placed upon her belly, 
and all the great men. expressed their loyalty before her. His 
fomily was respected by all the Rdis or chiefs of Hindnstfio, and 
was considered to hold the rank of Khalif, or sovereign. When 
the time of the birth of Lakhmaniya drew near, and symptoms off 
delivery appeared, his mother assembled the astrologers and 
Brahmans, in order that they might see if the aspect of the time 
was auspicious. They all unanimously wid that if the diiM 
were boru at that moment it would be exceedingly unlucky, fi>r 
he would not become a sovereign. But that if the birth oceumd 
two hours later the child would reign for eighty years. When 
his mother beard this opinion of the astrologers, she ordered her 
legs to be tied together, and caused herself to be hong with her 
head downwards. She also directed the astrologers to watch for 
the auspicious time. When they all agreed that the time fiir 
delivery was come, she ordered herself to he taken down, and 
Lakhmaniya was bom directly, but he had no sooner come into 
the world than his mother died firom the anguish she had <m- 
dured. Lakhmaniya was placed upon the throne, and he ruled 
for eighty years. It is said by trustworthy persons that no one, 
great or small, ever suffered injustice at his hands. He used to 
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give a.lae to eTei 7 *per 8 on that asked him for charity ; as was 
also the custom of the generous Sult&n, tlie H&tim of the time, 
Kutbu-d din. In that country the current money is kaudaa 
(kauris) instead of chltab^ and the smallest present he made was 
a lac of kaudat. 

Let us return to the history of Muhammad Bakhtiy4r. When 
he came back from his visit to Sult&n Kutbu-d din and con- 
quered Beh&r, his fame reached the ears of B&i Lakhmaniya and 
spread throughout all parts of the B&i's dominions. A body of as- 
trologers, Brahmans, and wise men of the kingdom, came to the 
Bdi and represented to him that in their books the old Brahmans 
had written that the country would eventually fall into the hands of 
the Turks. The time appointed was approaching; the Turks 
had already taken Beh&r, and next year they would also attack 
his country, it was therefore advisable that the B&i should make 
peace trith them, so that all the people might emigrate from the 
territory, and save themselves from contention with the Turks. 
The B&i asked whether the man who was to conquer the country 
was described as having any peculiarity in his person. They 
replied. Tea ; the peculiarity is, that in standing upright both his 
hands hang down below the knees, so that his fingers touch his 
shins.* ' The B4i observed that it was best for him to send some 
confidential agents to make enquiry about that peculiarity. Ac- 
cordingly confidential agents were despatched, an examination 
was made, and the peculiarity was found in the person of Mu- 
hammad Bakhtiydr. When this was ascertained to be the fact, 
most of the Brahmans and many cbiefe {tihdn) went away to the 
country of Sankndt,* and to the cities of Bang and K&mrfip, but 
Bfii Lakhmaniya did not like to leave his territory. 

Next year Muhammad Bakhtiy&r prepared an army, and 
matched firom Beh&r. He suddenly appeared before the city of 
Nfidiya with only eighteen horsemen, the remainder of his army 

' [ 8 m ThonM, Jw. B. A. 8. New 8eriM II. IW.] 

* [Aa oU HiadA idM of tho flgun of a hero.] 

* [Tor. *‘8aakUr* aad " 8ohaU;*’ qany " JoggaaAth.” 8 m below.] 
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WM left to fellow. MuhamnuMl Bakhtiy&r did not molest any 
man, but went on peaceably and without ostentation, so that no 
one could suspect who he was. The people rather thought 
that he was a merchant, who had brought horses for sale. In 
this manner he reached the gate of Bdi Lakhmaniya’s palace, 
when he drew his sword and commenced the attack. At this 
time the R&i was at his dinner, and golden and silver dishes 
filled with food were placed before him according to the usual 
custom. All of a sudden a cry was raised at the gate of his 
palace and in the city. Before he had ascertained what had 
occuned, Muhammad Bakhtiy&r had rushed into the palace and 
put a number of men to the sword. The B&i fled barefooted 
by the rear of the palace, and his whole treasure, and all his 
wives, maid servants, attendants, and women fell into the hands 
of the invader. Numerous elephants were taken, and such booty 
was obtained by the Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. 
When his army arrived, the whole city was brought under sub- 
jection, and he fixed his head quarters there.* 

B&i Lakhmaniya went towards Sankn&t^ and Bengal, where he 
died. His sons are to this day rulers in the territory of Bengal. 
When' Muhammad Bakhtiy&r had taken possession of the B&i’s 
territory, he destroyed the city of N&diya and established the 
sei^ *of his government at Lakhnauti. He brought the sur- 
rounding places into his possession, and caused his name to be 
read in the Khutba and struck on the coins. Mosques, colleges, 
and monasteries were raised everywhere by the generous efforts 
of him and his oflicers, and he sent a great portion of the spoil 
to Sult&n Eutbu-d din. 

When several years had elapsed, he received information about 
the tenitories of Turkist&n and Tibeit, to the east of Lakh- 
nauti, and he b^;an to entertain a desire of taking Tibet and 
Turkist&n. For this purpose he prepared an army of about 
ten thousand horse. Among the hills which lie between Tibet 
and the territory of liakhnauti, there are three races of people. 

^ [Stewart in his History of Bengal nay 
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The one is called Euch (Euch Beh&r), the second Mich, and the 
third, Tih&ru.^ They all have Turki features and speak different 
languages, something between the language of Hind and that of 
Tibet. One'of the chiefs of thb tribes of Euch and Mich, who 
was called ’All Mich, had been converted to Muhammadanism, 
by Muhammad Bakhti}’£r, and this man agreed to conduct him 
into the hills. He led him to a place where there was a city 
called Mardhan-kot.' It is said that in the ancient times when 
Gurshasp Shah returned from China, he came to E&inrdd (K&m* 
rup) and built this city. Before the town there runs a stream 
which is exceedingly large. It is called Bangamati.* When it 
enters the country of Hindustan it receives in the Hindi lan- 
guage the name of Samundar. In length, breadth, and depth, 
it is three times greater than the Ganges. Muhammad Bakh- 
tiyar came to the banks of this river, and 'Ali Mich went before 
the Muhammadan army. For ten days they marched on until 
he led them along the upper course of the river into the hills, to 
a place where from old times a bridge had stood over the water 
having about twenty (iisf o and) arches of stone. When the 
army reached the bridge, Bakhtiy&r posted there two officers, one 
a Turk, and the other a Ehiiji, with a large force to secure the 
place till his return. With the remainder of the army Ite then 
went over the bridge. The B&i of E&mrup, on receiving intelli- 
gence of the passage of the Muhammadans, sent some confi- 
dential officers to warn Bakhtiy&r against invading the country of 
Tibet, «and to assure him that he had better return and make 
more suitable ]ireparations. He also added that he, the ll&i of 
K&mrup, had determined that next year lie also would muster 
his forces and precede the Muhammadan army to secure the 
country. Muhammad Bakhtiyir ])aid no heed to these represen- 
tations, but marched on towards the hills of Tiliet. 

One night in the year 641 (1243 a.b.) he halted at a place 

* [Stewart giYCs these names **Kooncb, Hikeh, (or Miekh) and Keharu.”— 
Mitiwy of Borngal^ p. 46.] 

* [Var. ** Bardhan, Dardhan.** Stewart has ** Burdchnn or Murdchnn.’*] 

* [The Brahmapntnu It is so called in this part of its couise.] 
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between Deo-kot and Bangawan, and stayed as a guest in the 
liouse of Mu'atarnadu-d daula, who had formerly been an equerry 
in tlie service of Muliaminad Bakhtiyar and had lived in the town 
of Laklinauti. From this man ho heard that after passing over 
tlie bridge, the road lay for fifteen stages through the defiles and 
passes of the mountains, and at the sixteenth stage level land was 
reached. The whole of that land was well populated, and the 
villages were flourishing. The village which was first reached 
had a fort, and when the Muhammadan army made an attack 
upon it, the people in the fort and the surrounding places came 
to oppose them, and a battle ensued. The fight raged from 
morning till the time of afternoon prayer, and ’ . ge numbers 
of the Muliammadans were slain and wounded. The only 
weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears ; and their armour, 
shields and helmets, consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened 
and sewed together. They all carried long bows and arrows. 
When night came on, the prisoners who had been taken were 
brought forward and questioned, and it was then ascertained that 
at five parasangs from that place there was a city called Karam- 
batan,^ and in it there was about three hundred and fifty 
thousand brave Turks armed with bows. The moment the horse- 
men of the Muhammadans arrived, messengers went to report 
their approach, and these messengers would reach their destina- 
tion next morning. When the author was at Lakhnauti, he made 
enquiries about that place, and learnt that it was a pretty large city. 
The ramparts of it are built of stone. The inhabitants of it are 
Brahmans and N unis,^ and the city is under the sway of the 
chief ef these people. They profess the Buddhist^ religion. 
Every morning in the market of that city, about fifteen hundred 
horses are sold. All the saddle horses^ which come into the 

^ [Yar. “ Karam-bain," ** Laram-bain.*’ Stewart has ** Kdrmputtun.] 

* [“Nfinfykn,” var. “Tfinlyin.”] 

* [** Din-i Tartdi” which according to the dictionaries, means Christianity, or 
Fire-worship. It is not likely that either can be intended here, though Stewart in 
his Jliit. of Bengal says, their prince was a Christian." The term is probably 
applied to any establish^ religion other than Muhammadanism.] 

« jiep-i tang-baetah," Stewart reads ** TdngKanf* which is probably right ] 
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temtoiy of LokhnauU are brought from that country. Their 
roads pass through the raTines of the mountains, as is quite com- 
mon in that part of the country. Between K&mrtip and Tibet 
there are thirty-fire mountain passes through which horses are 
brought to Lakhnauti. 

In short, when Muhammad Bakhtiyfir became aware of the 
nature of the country, and saw that his men were tired and 
exhausted, and that many had been slain and disabled in the 
first day's march, he consulted with his nobles, add they resolved 
that it was advisable to retreat, that in the following year they 
might return to the country in a state of greater preparation. 
On their way back there was not left on all the road a single 
blade of grass or a bit of wood. All had been set on fire and 
burnt. The inhabitants of .the valleys and passes had all re- 
moved far away from the road, and for the space of .fifteen days 
not a sir of food nor a blade of grass or fodder was to be found, 
and they were compelled to kill and eat their horses. 

When, after descending the hill of the land of K&mrup, they 
reached the bridge, they ftund iliat the arches of it had been 
demolished. The two officers who had been left to guard it had 
quarrelled, and in their animosity to each other had neglected to 
take care of the bridge and the road, so the Hindfis of K&mriip 
had come there and destroyed the bridge. When Muhammad 
Bakhtiy&r with his army reached the place, he found no means of 
crossing. Neither was there a boat to be found, so he was greatly 
troubled and perplexed. They resolved to fix on some place 
where to encamp, and prepare rafts and boats to enable them to 
cross the river. 

In the vicinity of this place was perceived a temple, very lofty 
and strong, and of beautiful structure. In it there Mfcre numer- 
ous idols of gold and silver, and one very large golden idol, which 
exceeded two or three thousand miskdls in weight. Muhammad 
Bakbtiydr and the remnant of his army sought refuge in that 
temple, and set about procuring wood and ropes for constructing 
rafts to cross the stream. The B&i of Kdmrdp was informed of 
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. the distress and weakness of the Muhammadans, and he issued 
orders to all tlie Hindus of liis territory to come up, levy after 
levy, and all around the temple tliey were to stick their bamboo 
spears in the ground and to plait them together so as to form a 
kind of wall. When the soldiers of Isl&in saw this they told 
Muhammad Bakhtiy&r that if they remained passive they would 
all be taken in -the trap of the infidels and be made prisoners ; 
some way of escape must be sought out. By common consent 
thoy made a simultaneous sally, and directing their efforts to 
one spot, they cleared for themselves a way through the danger- 
ous obstacle to the open ground. The Hindus pursued them to 
the banka of the river and halted there. Every one exerted his 
ingenuity to devise some means of passing over the river. One 
of the soldiers urged his horse into the water, and it was found 
fordable to the distance of a bow-shot. A cry arose in the 
army that a fordable passage was found, and all threw themselves 
into the stream. The Hindus in their rear took possession of the 
baukA. When the Muhammadans reached the middle of the 
stream, the water was found to be very deep, and they nearly all 
perished. Muhammad Bakhtiy&r with some horse, to the number 
of about a hundred, more or less, crossed the river with the 
greatest difficulty, but all the rest were drowned. 

When Muhammad Bakhtiy&r escaped from this wateiy grave, 
the intelligence of it reached the people of Euch and Mich. 'AH 
Mich, the guide, sent his relatives forward on the road to meet 
him, and received him with much kindness and hospitality. 
When Bakhtiy&r reached Deokot he was seized by sickness, oc* 
casioned by excess of grief. He would never go out, because 
he felt ashamed to look on the wives and children of those 
who had perished. If ever he did ride out, all people, women 
and children, from their housetops and the streets, cried out 
cursing and abusing him. In this position the remark often fell 
from his tongue, *^Has any misfortune befallen Sult&n Gh&zi 
Mu’izzu-d diu Muhammad S&m, that my fortune has turned so 
bad P’’ It was even so, for Sult&n Gh&zl was killed about that 
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time. Muliainmad liaklitivar ijrcw worse under his trouble, took 
to his bed, and died. Some writers say that there was a chief 
under Muhammad Jiakhtiyar, of the same tribe as himself, 
'AH Mardan Kliilji by name. He was a very bold and 
dauntless man, and the district of Kuin had been assigned to 
him. When he hoard of liaklitiyar’s sickness he came to Deokot, 
where Uakhtiyar was lying ill. Three days had elapsed since 
anyone had been admitted to sec him, but ’Ali Mardan by some 
means got in to him, drew aside the sheet with which he was 
covered, and killed him with a knife. His death took place in 
A.H. 602 (J205 A.D.) 


G. Malik *IzzH-d din Muhammad Shinin KhiJ^i. 

It is related that Muhammad Shiran and Ahmad Tran were 
two brothers, sons of a noble Khilji. They were in the service of 
Muhammad Uakhtiyar, and wlien this chief started on liis cam- 
j)aign in Kamrup and Tibet, he sent Shiran and liis brother 
Ahmad with detachments of his troops to Lakhnauti and 
Jajnagar. On the arrival of the news of the defeat and deatli 
of Uakhtiyar, they returned from their stations, and came duti- 
fully to Deokot. From that place he (Muhammad Shiran) went 
to Narkoti, which belonged to ’Ali Mardan, and seizing him in 
punishment of the crime he had committed, put him in prison 
under the charge of the Kotw&I of the place, whose name was Uab& 
Kotwal Isfahaui. He then came back to Deokot and collected 
all the nobles. This Muhammad Shir&n was a very active and 
high principled man. 

When Muhammad Uakhtiy&r sacked the city of Nudiya and 
defeated Rai Lakhmaniya, the soldiers, followers, and elephants 
of the llai were dispersed, and the Muhammadans pursued and 
plundt^ed them. Muhammad Shiran was three days absent 
from the camp on this pursuit, so that all the officers began to 
be apprehensive about him. After the third day, news was 
brought that Muhammad Shiran had captured eighteen or more 
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elephants in a certain jungle, with their drivers, and alone by 
himself he was keeping them there. Horsemen were sent out to 
his assistance and all the elephants were brought in. In short, 
Muhammad Sliir&n was an energetic man, ready and full of ex- 
pedients. When he returned, after taking ’All Marddn prisoner, 
as he was the chief of alb the Khilji nobles, they all rendered him 
homage, but each noble continued to rule over the districts which 
belonged to himself. ’Ali Mard&n contrived to Jngratiate him- 
self with the Eotw&l, and, escaping from prison, he went to 
the Court of Delhi. Upon his representations Sult&n Kutbu-d 
din sent Kaini&z ^ Bunii from Oude towards Lakhnauti, and in 
execution of the royal orders the Khilji chiefs were quieted. 
His&mu-d d(n ^Aiiz Khilji, who had received the districts of Gan- 
gatori’ from Muhammad Bakhtiy&r, came to receive K&im&z 
Bumi, and went with him to Deokot. Here K&imaz transferred 
to him the district of Deokot, and then returned. Muhammad 
Shiran and other Khilji chiefs having assembled, determined to 
attack Deokot, so K&imaz came back from the middle of his 
journey and fought a battle with the Khilji chiefs, and Muham- 
mad Shiran and the other Kliiljis were defeated. Quarrels after- 
wards broke out among these chiefs in the neighbourhood of 
Makida^ and Mantus, and Muhammad Shirfin was slain. His 
tomb is in that country. 

7. Malik ^Aldu-d din IAH Mardin Khilji. 

All Mardau was veiy resolute, bold, and fearless. When he 
escaped from Ihe prison at N&rkoti, he came to Sult&n Kutbu-d 
din, and with him went to Oliazuin, where he fell into the hands 
of the Turks of that place. It is related that one day as he was 
going to a hunting-ground with Sult&n T4ja-d din YaUluz, he 
said to one of the Khilji nobles, who was called S41&r-i Za&r 
(victorious general), What would yon say if I were to kill 

> [Var. « Kfcnmfcz/’ “Kimtr."] ^ [V«r. « Xankoii 

* [Ysr: Sakananda] 
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T&ja-d din Yalduz with one arrow, and to make you king on the 
spot.*' Zafar Khilj was a wise* man, and he prevented him from 
committing the (crime). When he returned from the hunt Zafar 
gave him two horses and sent him away. On reaching Hin- 
dustan, he waited upon Sult&n Kutbu-d din and received much 
honour and favour. The province of Lakhnauti was conferred on 
him and he went to that place. When he had crossed the Kosi 
river, His&mu-d din 'Auz Khiiji came from Deo-kot to meet him. 
He then entered Deo-kot, assumed the reins of government, and 
brought all the territories under his rule. When Sult&n Kutbu-d 
din died, 'Ali Mard&n assumed royal state, and ordered his 
name to be read in the Khutba, under the title of Sult&n 'Al&u-d 
din. He was a cruel and sanguinary man. He sent his army 
in different directions and slew many Khiiji chiefs. The R&is 
of the surrounding places grew apprehensive of him, and sent 
him presents and tribute. He began to issue orders to various 
parts of Hindustan, and to utter most extravagant vaunts before 
the assembly, and in open court he talked about the kings of 
Khuras&n, Ghazni, and Ghor, and uttered the most useless ab- 
surdities. He even talked of sending his mandates to Ghaznin 
Khur&s&n, and Trak, requiring them to submit to his rule. 

It is related that there was a merchant in that country who 
was reduced to poverty and had lost all his wealth. He requested 
a donation from ’Ali Mard&n, and the king enquired what place 
he was a native of. He replied, Saf&h&n (Ispah&n). The king 
then ordered a farm&n to be written, granting to him Saf&h&n 
as his j&gir. Through dread of his great severity and harsh- 
nes8,^no one dared to say that Saf&h&n was hot in his possession. 
If any person told him, when he made such grant, that the place 
was not his, he replied, I shall take it.*' So he granted Saf&h&n 
to that merchant, who was indigent and miserable. The great 
and wise persons of the place represented in behalf of the poor 
fellow, that he required money for the expenccs of the journey 
and for the fitting out of an army to take possession of his grant 
of Ispah&n. A large sum of money was accordingly ordered to 
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be giren to the merchant. To such a degree was the haughti* 
ness and severity and false pride of 'AH Mard&n excited. Be- 
sides all this, he was a cruel man and a tyrant. The poor people^ 
the peasants, and the army were all tired of his tyranny and 
cruelty. They had no way of escape but in rebellion. A num- 
W of Khiljt chiefs combined against him and killed him. They 
then placed His&mu-d din 'Auz upon the throne. The length 
of *Ali Mard&n's reign was two years, more or less. 

8. Malik Hisamu-d din 'Auz Khi^'i. 

His&mu-d din 'Auz was a man of kindly disposition. He was 
a Khilj of Ghor. It is said that once upon a time he was driving 
a laden mule along the skirts of the hills of Ghor to a certiun 
village, on his journey from the country of Z&wulist&n to the 
highlands called Pasha-afroz. Two fakirs in religions garb came 
to him and asked him whether he carried any food on his mnle. 
'Auz Khilji replied that he did. He had with him some travel- 
ler's bread, which he took from a bag on the back of the male 
and spread it before the darweshes. When they had eaten the 
food, he produced some water and held it in a vessel before them. 
The fakirs partook of the food and drank of the watw whieh he 
presented ; they began to talk with each other saying, " This 
, man has rendered us a service, we must not let him lose by it." 
They turned their faces towards 'Auz Khilji and said, O chie^ 
go towards Hindustan ; we give you the country as &r as Ma- 
hammadanism has spread." 

At this direction of the fiikirs he returned from that spot, 
and placed his wife upon his mitle, and took his way to- 
wards Hiudust&n. He joined Muhammad Bakhtiy&r; and 
his fortune reached such a degree of success that his name 
was read in the Khutba and struck upon the coin through- 
out the territory of Lakhnauti. To him the title of Sultdn 
Ghiy&su-d din was given. He made the city of Lakhnauti 
the seat of his government, and built a fort for his residbnos. 
People flocked io him from all quarters, for he was exceedingly 
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good, and possessed solid endowments, both external and in* 
temal. He was polite, brave, just and generous. During his 
reign, the armj and the people in general lived in tranquillity 
and comfort. All his nobles were greatly benefitted by his gifts 
and bounty, and obtained immense wealth. He left many fine 
monuments of his goodness behind him in the eountiy. He 
raised public buildings and mostiues. He gave stipends to learned 
men and to shaikhs and saiyids ; he also bestowed projMiiy and 
goods upon other classes of the people. For instance, there was 
a descendant of the Im&m of Firoz-koh, who was called Jal&lu-d 
din, son of Jam&lu-d din Ghaznawi. He came with a body of 
men from his native country to Hindust&n in a.h. 608 (1211 
A.D.) After some years he went back to Firoz-koh, taking im- 
mense wealth with him. Oil being asked how he obtuned those 
riches, he said, that when he reached Hindustan, he went to 
Dehli, and from thence he determined to proceed to Lakhnauti. 
When he reached that place the Almighty so favoured him that 
his name was mentioned in the Court of Ghiy&su-d din. That 
kind-hearted kins awarded him from his treasure a lai^e dish- 
full of gold and silver tankas, worth about ten thousand silver 
tankas. Ho also ordered the chieft, nobles and ministers to give 
something, and accordingly each one gave him some present, 
amounting in the whole to about three thousand pieces more, and 
at the time of his departure, five thousand pieces were added to 
what he had formerly received; so that the Ini&m-z&da ob- 
tained eighteen thousand tankas through the fitvour of that 
Ghiyasu-d din Khilji, king of Lakhnauti. 

' When the writer of this book reached the territory of Lakh- 
nauti in A.H. 641 (1243 a.d.), he witnessed the charity of this 
king with his own eyes. 

The territory of Lakhnauti consists of two parts, on opposite 
banks of the Ganges. That to the west is called D&l,* the city 
of Lakhnauti is on this side. The eastern side is called Bor- 
banda,* and the city of Deo-kot is on that side. From Lakh- 
« [V«r. «A*41.’’] * [V»r. "Barftad.”] 
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nauti to the gates ofLakhnaur,^ and on the other side of the 
river as far as the city of Deo-kot, embankments have been 
raised, which extend fur ten days’ journey. The reason for this 
is that during the rains all that country is inqndatcd and if there 
were no embankments people would have to go to diHerent parts 
and places in boats. In his reign, the roads by means of these em- 
bankments became passable by all men. It is also said that when, 
after the death of Malik Nasiru-d din Maliniud, Sultan Sa'id 
Shainsu-d din came to the territory of Lakhiiauti to repress the 
rebellion of Ikhtiyarii-d din, he noticed the charity of Gliiy&su-d 
din. Whenever afterwards he mentioned his nanie he used to 
call him Sultan, and it‘ pleased him to say that, considering 
his great charity, no one ought to hesitate about giving him 
that title. Indeed he was a generous, just, and good-natured 
man. All the territories of Lakhnauti, such as Jajnagar and the 
provinces of Bengal, K&mrup, and Tirhut, used to send him 
offerings. The district of Lakhuaur submitted to him, and 
brought him elephants, furniture, and treasures in abundance, 
and he established his officers there. 

Sultan Sa^id Shanisu-d din sent armies several times from 
Dehli, and having conquered the province of Beli&r he stationed 
his officers there. In 622 (1225 A.n.) he invaded Lakhnanti and 
Ohiy&su-d din advanced his boats up the stream to oppose him, 
but peace was made between them. Shamsu-d din accepted thirty- 
eight elephants, and treasure to the amount of eighty lacs. He 
ordered the Khutba to be read in his name. On his departure 
he gave Beh&r to Malik 'A14u-d din J&ui. Ohiy&su-d din ’Auz 
came to Beh&r from Lakhnauti, and took it, and acted tyranni- 
cally. At last in the year 624 (1227 a.d.), Malik Shahid N4siru-d 
din Mahmdd, son of Sultdn Shamsu-d din, having collected an 
army in Hindustan, and accompanied by "Izzu-1 Malik Jdni, 
marched from Oude to Lakhnauti. At this time Ghiy&su-d din 
'Auz had gone on an expedition to Bengal and E&mrup, and 
had left Lakhnauti stripped of defenders. Malik N&siru-d din 
^ [Stewart reads "Nagor (in Birbhdm);*' butKagor is right awaj from the river.] 
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Mahmud captured the place, and when Ghiy&su-d din heard of 
its fall, he returned and fought a battle with the conqueror, but 
he and all his officers were made prisoners. He was then killed, 
after a reign of twelve years. 


TABAKAT XXI. 

History of the Shamsita Kings of Hindustan. 

[Page 164 to page 228 of the Text.] 

1 . — Sultan Shamsu-d dunyd wau-d din Abii^l Muzaffar Altatnah. 

It was destined from all eternity by the most high and holy 
God that the country of Hindustan should be placed under the 
protection of the great king, the light of the world and religion, 
Sultan Abu4 Muzaffar Altamsh. [Tie exordium goes on at some 
length in a similar inflated style of eulogy of the monarch and of 
JDehli his capital.] 

It is related by credible persons that Sult&n Shamsu-d din was 
chosen by the destiny of Providence in his early age from the 
tribes of Albari^ in Turkistan for the sovereignty of Isl&m and of 
the dominions of Hindustan. His father, whose name was 
Yalam Kh&n, had numerous dependents, relatives, and followers 
in his employ. The future monarch was from his childhood re- 
markable for beauty, intelligence, and grace, such as excited 
jealousy in the hearts of his brothers, so they enticed him away 
from his father and mother with the pretence 'of going to see 
a drove of horses. His case was like that of Joseph; *^They 
said, father, why dost thou not trust Joseph with us, for we are 
sincere friends to him ! Send him with us in the moniing, that 
he may amuse himself and sport, and we will take care of him.’' 
When they brought him to the drove of horses, they sold him 
to the dealer. Some say that his sellers were his cousins. The 
horse-dealers took him to Bukh&rd, and sold him to one of the 

‘ [gE«!' jsy] 
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relations of the chief judge of that city. For some time he 
remained with that great and noble family, the chiefii of iilrhich 
nourished and educated him like a son. 

A credible person has related, that he lieard in the gracious 
words of the king himself, that on a certain occasion one of the 
members of the family gave him a piece of money and ordered 
him to go to the bdzar and buy some grapes. He went to the 
b&z&r, and on the way lost the piece of money. Being of 
tender age, he began to cry for fear ; and while he was 
weeping and crying, a fakir came to him, took his hand, 
purchased some grapes, and gave them to him, saying : When 
you obtain wealth and dominion, take care that you show re- 
spect to fakirs and pious men, and maintain their rights.^' He 
gave his promise to the fakir, and whatever foHune and power 
he obtained he always ascribed to the favour shewn him by 
that fakir. It is firmly believed that no king so benevolent, 
so sympathising, and so respectful to the learned and to elders 
as he was, ever rose by his native energy to the cradle of 
empire. 

From that noble and distinguished family, he was purchased 
by a merchant whose name was H&ji Bukh&ri, and he sold him 
to another merchant named Jam&lu-d din Ghast Kab&, who 
brought him to Ghazni. No Turk equal to him in beauty, virtue, 
intelligence, and nobleness, had at that time been brought to that 
city. Mention of him was made before bis majesty Sult&n 
Mu'izzu-d din Muhammad Sim, who ordered that a price should 
be named for him. He was coupled with another Turk named 
Aibak, and a thousand din&rs in refined gold was fixed as the price 
of each, but Jam&lu-d din Ghast Kaba demurred to sell him for 
this price, so the Sult&n gave orders that nobody should purchase 
him. After this, Jam&lu-d din Ghast Eab& stayed one year in 
Ghazni, and then went to Bukhari, carrying the future Sult&n 
with him. After staying there three years, he again brought 
him back to Ghazni ; but no one, for fear of the king’s orders, 
ventured to purchase. He had been there one year, when 
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Ktttbu-d din^ returned to Ghaznin with Malik Naeiru-d din 
Huaain, after the invasion of Nahrw&li and the conquest of 
Guzer&t. He heard an account of Shamsu-d din, and asked the 
permission of Sultan Mu’izzu-d din to purchase him. The 
Sult&n said that orders had been passed that he should not be 
purchased in Ghazni, but he might take him to Dehli and buy 
him there. Kutbu-d din consigned to Niz&mu-d din Muham* 
mad the management of the business, and ordered him to take 
Jam&lu-d din Chast Kab& with him to Hindust&n that he might 
purchase Shamsu-d din there. According to these directions, 
Niz&mu-d din brought them to Dehli, and Eutbu-d din purchased 
him and the other slave for one lac of chitals. The other slave was 
a Turk, whose name was Aibak, but this was changed to Tamgh&j,* 
and he became chief of Tabarhindh. He was slain in the battle 
fought between T&ju-d din Yalduz and Eutbu-d din. Altamsh was 
made chief of the guards. Eutbu-d din called him his son and kept 
him near his person. His rank and honour increased every day 
Marks of intelligence were evident in all his actions, so he was 
elevated to the rank of Amir^shikdr (chief huntsman). When 
Gw&Iior was taken he became amir of that place. After that he 
obtained the district and town of Baran and its dependencies. 
Some time after this, when the proofs of his energy, bravery, 
and heroism were fully displayed, and had been witnessed by 
Eutbu-d din, the country of Bad&un was entrusted to him. When 
Sult&n Muizzu-d din Muhammad S&m returned from Ehw&rizm, 
after being defeated in the battle of Andkhod by the armies of 
Khit&, the Kokhar (Gakkar) tribes broke out in rebellion, and 
the Sult&ii marched against them ftom Ghazni. Eutbu-d din, 
according to his orders, brought up an army from Hindust&n, and 
Shamsn-d din accompanied him with the forces of Bad&un. In 
the height of the battle, Shamsu-d din rode into the stream of 

> [The author constanti j prefixes hj anticipation the title of Sultftn .to the Baaee of 
Kutbu-d din, Shamsu-d din, and others who eventually became kings; but, to avoid 
confusion, this title has been omitted in passages relating to times anterior to their 
attainment of the regal dignity]. * [** Toghan '* in Firishta.] 
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the Jailam, where that wretched rabble had taken refuge, and 
exhibited great bravery, galling the enemy so with his arrows that 
he overcame their resistance, and sent them from the tops of the 
waves into the depths of hell : ** they drowned and entered the 
fires." 

The Sult&n in the midst of the battle observed his feats of 
daring and courage, and enquired who he was. When his 
majesty was enlightened upon this point he called him into his 
presence and honoured him with especial notice. Kutbu'd din 
was ordered to treat Altanish well, as he was destined for 
great works. His majesty then ordered the deed of his freedom 
to be written out and graciously granted him his liberty. 

When Sultdn Kutbu>d din expired at Lahore,* the commander- 
in-chief, 'Ali Isma'il, who had charge of Dehli, joined with some 
other nobles and principal men, and sent letters to Baddun in- 
viting Shamsu-d din. When he arrived he mounted the throne 
of Dehli in a.h. 607 (1210 a.d.) and established his authority. 
The Turks and the Mu’izzi chieft assembled firom all quarters in 
Dehli, but the Turks and Mu'izzi chie6 of that city did not join 
them. They resolved to try the effect of resistance, so they went 
out of Dehli, collected in the environs and raised the standard of 
revolt. Sultdn Shamsu-d din marched ont of Dehli’ with a body 
of horse and his own personal followers, defeated them in the 
plains of the Jumna and put most of their horsemen to the sword. 
Afterwards Sult&n T&ju-d din made a treaty with him from 
Lahore and Ghasni and sent him some insignia of royalty. 
Quarrels arose several times between Snlt&n Sbamsn-d dfri 
Altamsh and Malik N&siru-d din Enb&eha about Lahore, Tabaiw 
hindh, and Kalir&m ; and in the year 614 (1217 a.d.) he de- 
feated Kub&eha. Hostilities also broke ont at different times 
between him and the chiefe of various parts of Hindnst&n and 
the Turks, but as he was assisted by Divine fevonr, every one 
who resisted him or rebelled was subdued. Heaven still eon* 


■ [TkentiD«Mh«niafwiaUyipdt''LohMr.'*] 
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tinucd to favour him, and all the territories belonging to Dehli, 
Bad&un, Oudh, Benares, and the Siwalik hills came into his 
possession. 

Sultan Tiju-d din Yalduz having fled before the army of 
Khw&rizm came to Lahore. A dispute arose between him and 
Sultdu Shamsu-d din regarding the limits of their possessions, 
and a battle was fought between them at Nar&in in a.h. 612 
(a.d. 1215) in which the Sultan achieved the victory, and Taju-d 
<Iin Talduz was taken prisoner. He was brought, according to 
orders, to Dehli and was sent to Badaun, where he was buried.^ 

After this another battle was fought in the year 614 h. (1217 
'A.D.} with Malik N&siru-d din Kubicha, and he was again de- 
feated. 

Great events now occurred in Khur&s&n through the appear- 
ance of the Moghal Changiz Khun. In a.h. 615 (1218 a.d.) 
Jal&lu-d din, king of Khw&rizm, having fled from the army of 
the infldels came towards Hindust&n, and some fighting followed 
on the frontiers of Lahore. Shamsu-d din led his forces out of 
Dehli towards Lahore, and Khw&rizm Sh&h fled before the army 
of Hindustan and went towards Sind and Siwist&n. 

After this, in 622 h. (1225 a.d.), Sult&n Shamsu-d din carried 
his arms towards Lakhnauti, and Ghiy&su-d din ’Auz Khilji 
placed the yoke of servitude on the neck of submission and pre- 
sented thirty elephants and eighty lacs of the current coin. He 
also ordered the Khutba to be read ^nd the coin to be struck 
in the name of Shamsu-d din. 

In A.H. 623 (1226 a.d.) he marched to conquer the fort of 
Banthambhor* which is celebrated in all parts of Hindustan for 
its great strength and security. It* is related in the Hindu 
histories that it had been invaded by more than seventy {haflad o 

^ [The anther ia lilent here ai to hie death, but in the memoir of Tfcju-d din ho 
aayi that he wu killed.] 

* [Thia name ia apelt in many different waji. Here in the test we hare ** Raa- 
Umpor.*' It alao occurs aa ** Rinthambor/* Runtamboor/' etc. Colebrooki 
derif ca the name from the Sanakrit JUm&^siAafnda^SAramara, ** the bee of the pillar 
of war."— Trana. R. Aa. Soc. 1. 143.] 
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iml) kin^, and no one had been able to take it. In the apace of a 
few months in the year 623, through the fitvonr of God, the fort 
fell into the hands of Shamsu-d din. One year after this, a.h. 
634, he attacked the fort of Mandur in the Siw&Iik hills* ■ there 
also God bestowed victory on him, and much plunder fell into 
the hands of his followers., After another year, in a.h. 625 
(122B A.D.), an aiiny was sent from Dehli towards the cities of 
Hell and Multan. The author of this book, Mtuh&j Sir&j, had 
como from Ghor and Khurdsdn to Sind, Uch, and Mult&n, in' the 
month of Bajab, a.h. 624. On the first of Babi'u-l awwal, a.h. 
625 (Feb. 1228), Sult&n Sa'id Shamsu>d din reached the frwt of 
the fort of Uch. Malik N&siru-d din Kubdeha had ''itched his 
camp at the gate of the fort of Amrawat* and all his followers 
and baggage were in ships and boats moored in front of the camp. 

On Friday, after the time of prayer, some swift runners came 
from the direction of Multdn and reported that Malik N&siru-d 
din Aitamur had been detached from Lahore and had come to 
the fort of Multdn ; also that Sultdn Shamsu-d din himself 
was marching towards Uch vid Tabarhindh. Malik Ndsim-d 
din Knbdcha fled with all his army in boats to Bhakkar, and 
ordered his minister, ’Ainu-1 Mnlk Husain Ashghari, to remove 
all the trearure from the fort of Uch to Bhakkar. 

4 

Snltin Shamsu-d din sent two of his principal generals in 
advance with an army to the walls of Uch. One of these was 
Malik 'Izzn-d din Muhammad S&ldr, lord chamberlain, and the 
other was Eazlak K}idn Sanjar Sult&ni, chief of Tabarhindh. 
Four days after, the Sult&n himself arrived at Uch with all his 
elephants and baggage, and pitched his tents there. He sent his 
minister, Niz&mu-d din Muhammad Junaidi, with other nobles, 
in pursuit of Malik N&nru-d din to the fort of Bhakkar. Fight- 

•f 

* [Briggs it tike tnuMletiiA of FirisliU soys» ** lUado ood the country of Melwo 
oad this statement has been adopted by Elphiaetoao. It is manifeetlj wrong, and 
them m no warrant for it in the teit of Firiebta, whidi folly sprees with the eUte- 
t uf^ t of our aothor. The true Torsion of FiriBhta*s woHs is **Ho nnvrshed to the 
fort of Manddr, which fort, with aU the Biwhiik hiHs^ ho ndMsd.’-] 

s [Yar. Amrdtp Ahrdt/*] 
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ing continoed fi»r one month under the walls of Uch, and on 
Tuesday, the 29th of Jum&d^l dkhir a.h. 625 (May, 1228), the 
place capitulated. In the same month Malik N&sirq>d din 
Eubdcha drowned himself at the fort of Bhakkar in the waters 
of the Indus, having a few days before sent his son, Malik 'Aldn-d 
din fiahrdm Sh&h to wait ipon Sult&n Shamsu-d din; After a ftw 
days the treasures were taken possession o( and the remaining 
forces of Malik Hdsiru-d din entered into the service of the 
conqueror. All that country down to the sea shore was subdued. 
Malik Sindnu-d din Habeh, chief of Dewal and Sind, came and 
did homage to the Sult&n. When the noble mind of the king 
was satisfied with the conquest of the country, he returned to 
Dehli. 

The writer of this book had obtained an audience at the Oourt 
of that great and religions king on the first day his camp was 
pitched at Uch (may GK>d preserve it !), and was received with 
fiivour. When his majesty returned from that fort, the com- 
piler also came to Dehli (may God glorify it !) with the victorious 
army of that invincible king, and reached the city in the month 
of Bamazdn a.h. 625 (August 1228). At this time messengers 
bringing splendid robes from the seat of the Khildfat reached 
the firontien of Ndgore, and on Monday, the 2nd of Babi’u-1 
awwal A.H. ^6, they urived at the «q»ital, and the city was 
adorned by their presence. The king and his chief nobles and 
his sons and the other nobility and servants were all honoured 
with robes sent from the metropolis of Isldm. 

After great revelling and rejoicing, news arrived in Jumfida-l 
awwal, 626 (April, 1229), of the death of Prince Sa’id Nfisiru-d 
din Mahmfid. Balkfi' Malik Khilji had broken out in rebellion 
in the territories of Lakhnauti, and Sult&n. Shamsn-d din led 
thither the armies of Hindustan, and having captured the rebel, 
he, in a.h. 627, gave the throne of Lakhnauti to Malik 'Al&u-d 
din Jini, and returned to his capital in the month of Bajab of 
the same year. 

« [Var. « Maik: .-I 
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In A.H. 629 he inarched for the conquest of Gwalior, and 
when his royal tents were pitched under the walls of the fort, 
Milak Deo,^ the accursed son of Basil the accursed, began the 
war. For eleven months the camp remained under the fort. 
In the month of Sha'b&n of the same year the author of this 
book came to the Court from Dehli and obtained audience, lie 
was ordered to preach in turn at the door of the royal tent. 
Discourses were appointed to be delivered three times every week, 
and during the month of Ramaz&n on every day. But in other 
months the rule of three times was observed. Ninety-five times 
religious assemblies were convened at the royal tents. On both 
'l^ds, viz. *fd*i fitr and 'fd-i azha\ the appropriate prayers were 
read at three different places in the army of Isl&m. At one of 
these, at the fort of Gwalior on the northern side, this well- 
wisher of the government, Minh&j Sir&j, was ordered on the 
Id-i azha’ to read the Khutba and the prayers, and was honoured 
with the reward of a costly khifat. The same rule was observed 
until the fort was conquered, on Tuesday, the 26th of Safar 
A.H. 630 (November, 1232). 

The accursed Milak Deo went out of the fort in the night time 
and fled. Aliout seven hunured peiuons were ordered to receive 
punishment at the door of the royal tent.* After this, promotions 
were made in the ranks of the nobles and great officers. Malik 
Zi&u-d din Muhammad Junaidi was appointed chief justice, and 
the commander-in-cbief Bashidu-d din (peace be to him !) was 
made kotwal, and Minh&j Siraj, the well-wisher of this govern- 
ment, was made law officer, and was entrusted with the supervision 
of the preaching, and of all religious, moral, and judicial affairs. 
Rich khirats and valuable largesses were distributed. May the 
Almighty aid the pure soul and generous heart of that most 
beneficent, heroic, and kind king ! His majesty started on his 
return from the fort on the 2nd of Rabi’u-1 awwal in the same 

^ [Firiihts bos the more likely name of ** Deobal.'*] 

* [FiridiUiayf three hundred were put to death. Siffdiat, the word here iinployed, 
ii^iiee punishment inflicted at the discretion of a judge in cases not provided for 
by law, and there is no doubt that the punishment of death is intended.] 
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year, and pitched his tents that day at about one parasang to* 
wards Dehli from the walls of the fort. A halt of five days was 
made there. After he had reached the capital he sent, in a.h. 
632‘ (1234 A.D.), the army of Isl&m towards M&lwa and tMk 
the fort and city of Bhilsi.* There was a temple there which 
was three hundred years in building. It was about one hundred 
aod five gm high. He demolished it. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Ujjain, where there was a temple of Mahd-k&l, which he 
deetroyed as well as the image of Bikramdjit, who was king of 
lljjaui, and reigned 1316 years before this time. 'The Hindu 
era dates from his reign. Some other images cast in copper were 
earned with the stone image of Mahd-k&l to Dehli. 

In A.H. 636, he led the armies of Hindust&n towards Bany&n.* 
In this journey his majesty fell sick and was obliged by his 
severe illness to return home. Wednesday morning, the 1st of 
Sha’bdn, was fixed by the astrologers for his entrance into Dehli, 
the seat of his government, and he entered the city in a howda 
on Uie back of an elephant. His illness increased, and nineteen 
days after, on the 20th of Sha’b&n, 633 h. (end of April, 1235), 
he departed' firom this perishable to the eternal world. The 
period of his reign was twenty-six years. [LUU of hU judge*, 
generah, relatioue, and vietoriet, follow.'] 

2. Malik Sifid N6»iru-d dungd wau-d din Mahtn&d. 

Malik Ndsiru-d din Malimdd was the elder son of Solt&n 
Shamsn-d din. He was ui intelligent, learned, and wise prince, 
and was possessed of exceeding bravery, courage, generosity, and 
benevolence. The first charge which the SuUfoi confided to him 
was that of H&iui. Some time after, in 623 h. (1226 a.d.), 
Ovdh was entrusted to him. In that country the prince ex- 

* in Mme wpits.] 

* [la «M eopjr the nama U written "Bhilaiftn,'* end in snetber "Biliittn.” Thii 
is ycohably the Hune u the “Bhejluhn” or ''llInhhl)aliatlB”of BtHknl; SeeVol. 
I, p. *•.] 

■ Ter. "Badhyln” tad "Btyhna.'* niiikti, the Ttefkh-i Bndtd n i, aad the 
Tebakhtd Akhtrf agree in Mying.** Maltha.'* 
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liibitocl many ostiinablo qualities. He fought several battles, 
and by his boklncss and bravery he made his name famous in the 
annals- of Hindust&n. He overilirew and sent to hell the ac- 
cursed Bartuh (?) under >vhose liands and sword more than one 
hundred and. twenty thousand Musulmans had received martyr- 
dom. He overthrew the rebel infidels of Oudh and brought a 
body of them into submission. 

From Oudh he determined to march against Laklinauti, and 
the king placed the armies of Hindust&n under his command. 
Several well-known chiefs, as Bolan (?) and Malik ’Aldu-d din 
J&ni, went with him to Lakhnauti. Sultan 6hiyasu-d din ’Auz 
Khiiji had marched from Lakhnauti to invade the territory of 
Bang (Bengal), and had left no force at his centre of government. 
Malik Sa'id Ndsiru-d din, on arriving there with his army, 
took peaceable possession of the fort of Basankot and of the city. 
Ghiydsu-d din ''Auz Khiiji, on receiving this intelligence, returned 
to Lakhnauti, and Malik Nasiru-d din with his army met him 
and defeated him. Ghiydsu-d din, with all his relations and 
chiefs of Khilj, the treasures and the elephants, fell into his 
hands. He put Ghiyasu-d din to death and confiscated all his 
treasures. From thence he sent presents and offerings to all 
the saiyids and the learned and religious men of Dehli and all 
towns. 

When Shamsu-d din received the khil’ats from the reigning 
Khalifa, he sent one of the most valuable with a red canopy to 
Lakhnauti, and Malik N&siru-d din thus received great honour 
and distinction. All the nobles and great men turned their eyes 
towards him as the heir of his father’s kingdom, but the decrees 
of fate did not accord with the wishes of the people. One year 
and a-lialf afterwards he fell sick and died. When tlic news of 
his death reached Belili all people were greatly distressed. 

Sultan Rnknu-d ilhi Firoz Shah, 

Sult&n liuknu-d din Firoz Shah was a generous aiid hand- 
some king, full of kindness and humanity. In liberality lie was 
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a second H&tim. His mother, the queen of the world, Sh&h 
Turk&n, was originally a Turki handmaid, but had become the 
chief wife of Sult&n Shamsu-d din Altamsh. She lavislied many 
offerings and much charity on learned men, saiyids^ and devotees. 

In the year 625 h. (1228 a.d.) Sultan Ruknu-d din received 
a grant of Bad&un with a green umbrella. ’Ainu-1 Mulk Husain 
Ash’ari, who had been the wazir of N&siru-d din Kub&cha, 
then became wazir of Buknu-d din. When Shanisu-d din 
returned from .the conquest of Gwalior to Uelili, he con- 
ferred the territories of Lahore, which had been the capital of 
Khusru Malik, on Buknu-d din ; and on his return from 
his last campaign, from the Indus and Bany&n, he took 
Buknu-d din with him to Dehli, for the eyes of all men were 
on him, as the eldest of the king’s sons since the death of 
N&siru-d din Mahmud. On the death of Sult&n Shamsu-d din 
Altamsh, the princes and nobles placed Buknu-d din upon the 
throne on Tuesday, 29th of Sha’b&n 633 h. (beginning of 
of May, 1236), and the crown and throne were graced by his 
accession. The nobles were gratified and received robes of 
honour. When they returned home from the capital, the new 
monarch opened the doors of his treasury and gave himself up 
to pleasure, squandering the public wealth in improper places. 
So devoted was he to licentiousness and debauchery that the 
business of the State was neglected and fell into confusion. 

His mother, Shih Turk&n, began to interfere in the govern- 
ment of the country. During the life of her husband his other 
women had looked upon her with envy and disdain. She now 
seized the opportunity of punishing them, and in blind fury and 
vindictiveness she put several of them to death. This state of 
things began to trouble the minds of public men. In addition 
to her other cruel acts she caused the young prince Kutbu-d din, 
son of the late king, and a very excellent youth, to be blinded 
and afterwards to be* put to death. These acts aroused an in- 
imical feeling in the hearts of the great men in all directions. 
Malik Ghiy&su-d din Muhammad Sh&h, son of the late Sult&n, 
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and younger than Buknu-d din« commcncod hostilities in Oudh. 
He seized upon the treasure of Lakliuauti in its passage to the 
capital^ and plundered sereral towns of Ilindust&n. Malik 
’Izzu-d din Muhammad Sal&ri governor of Baclaun revolted. 
Malik 'Izzu-d din Eabir Khan, governor of Multan, Malik 
Saifu^d din •Kochi, governor of H&nsi, and Malik 'Al&u-d din, 
governor of Lahore, conspired and broke out into rebellion. 
Sult&n Buknu-d din led his army from Dehli to repress these 
malcontents, but his wazir, Niz&mu-l mulk Miihamiiiad Junaidi, 
took the alarm and deserted him at Kilu-s:hari. He then went 
off towards Eol and joined ‘*Izzu-d din Muhammad Sal&ri 
of Bad&dn. These two afterwards joined Malik J&ni and 
Kochi. Sultan Buknu-d din marched on to Kahram. The 
Turk! nobles and the roya attendants who were about the person 
of the Sultan leagued together, and, in the neighbourhood of 
Mansdrpur and Narain, T£ju-d din Muhammad, secretary and 
controller, Bah4u-1 Mulk Husain Asha’ri, Kariinu-d din Z&hid, 
Zi&u-l Mulk son of Niz&mu-l Mulk Junaidi, Nizarnu-d din 
Shark&ni, Khwaja Rashidu-d din M&lk&ni, Amir Fakhru-d din, 
and otlier confederate ofRcials, killed the T&zik.^ In the month 
of Babi’u-I awwal 634 n. (November, 1236 a.d.), Baziya, 
eldest daughter of the late Sultan, quarrelled with the mother 
of Sult&n Ruknu-d din, and the Sult&n was constrained to 
return to Delhi. His mother had attempted to capture and 
kill Sult&n Baziya, but the people rose, and the latter seized 
upon the royal palace and made the mother of the Sultan 
prisoner. 

When Ruknu-din arrived at Kilii-ghari he found that rebellion 
had broken out, and that his mother had been made prisoner. 
The guards and Turkish nobles came into the city, and joining 
Raziya, proffered their allegiance to her, and raised her to 
the throne. Being thus elevated to the throne, she sent an 
anoy of Turks and nobles to Kilh-ghari and they brought Sultan 

‘ \ J vlJojU ui-cUjr /i>i y 

|iiiU*Uigibly, they ^‘wrted Rukuu^ <h'ii.] 
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Ruknu-d din prisoner to Dchli« where he wis kept in confine- 
ment and died. Uia death happened on Sunday, the 18th of 
Rabi’u-1 awwal a.h. 634 (November, 1236 a.d.) He reigned for 
six months and twenty-eight days. He was very generous ; no 
king in any reign had ever scattered gifts, robes of honour, and 
grants in the way he did, but all his lavishness sprang from his 
inordiiiate addiction to sensuality, pleasure, and conviviality. 
He was so entirely devoted to riot and debauchery, that he often 
bestowed his honours and rewards on bands of singers, buffoons, 
and catamites. He scattered his riches to such a heedless extent, 
that he would ride out drunk upon an elephant through the 
streets and b&z&rs, throwing tankas of red gold around him for 
the people to pick up and rejoice over. He was very fond of 
playing with and riding upon elephants, and all the elephant 
drivers were much benefited by his bounty. His nature was 
averse to hurting any creature, and his tenderness was the cause 
of his downfall. 

Kings should possess all virtues that their people may live at 
ease. They should bo generous, that the army may live satis- 
fied; but sensuality, gaiety, and the society of the. base and 
unworthy bring an empire to ruin. May God pardon him ! 

Sultan^ Kaziya^ Daughter of the Sultan* 

Sult&n Raziya was a great monarch. She was wise, just, and 
generous, a benefactor to her kingdom, a dispenser of justice, 
the protector of her subjects, and the leader of her armies. She 
was endowed with all the qualities befitting a king, but she was 
not born of the right sex, and so in the estimation of men 
all these virtues were worthless. (May God have mercy on her !) 
In the time of her father, Sult&n Sa’id Shamsu-d din, she had 
exercised authority with great dignity. Her mother was the 

* [^e queen ii nlwnji cnlled ** Sultftn'* and ** B&ddiSb,** not Solt&na, aaby Briggs 

and Elphinstone. Sult&n signiCes ruler,'* and although, from Musulmhn aversion 
to female rulers, it b practically confined to the male sex, yet it b exoeptiommy used 
for queens regnant, as in thb case. SulUbaf* b not compluMstary, te it signifies 
a jodd] 
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chief wife of his majesty, and she resided in the chief royal 
palace in the Kushk-Hrozi. The Sult&n discerned in her coun- 
tenance the signs of power and bravery, and, although she was 
a girl and lived in retirement, yet when the Sultan returned from 
the conquest of Gwalior, he directed his secretary, T£ju-1 Malik 
Mahmud, who was director of the government, to put her 
name in writing as heir of the kingdom, and successor to the 
throne. Before this farm&n was executed, the servants of the 
State, who were in close intimacy with his majesty, represented 
. that, seeing the king had grown up sons who were worthy of the 
dignity, what wisdom could there be in making a woman the 
heir to a Muhammadan throne, and what advantage could accrue 
from it ? They besought him to set their minds, at ease, for the 
course that he proposed seemed very inexpedient. The king 
replied. My sons are devoted to the pleasures of youth, and no 
one of them is qualified to be king. They are unfit to rule 
the country, and after my death you will find that there is no 
one more competent to guide the State than my daughter. It 
was afterwards agreed by common consent that the king had 
judged wisely. 

When Sultan Raziya succeeded to the throne, all things re- 
verted to their old order. But the wazir of the State, Nizainu-1 
Mulk Jnnaidi did not give in his adhesion. Ho, together with 
Malik Jani, Malik Kochi, Malik Kabir Khan, and Malik ’Izzu-d 
din Muhammad S&lari, assembling from dificront parts of the 
country at the gates of Dehli, made war against Sultan Raziya, 
and hostilities were carried on for a long time. After a while, 
Malik Nasiru-d din T&bashi Mu’izzi, who was governor of Oudh, 
brought up his forces to Dehli to the assistance of Sultan Raziya. 
When he had crossed the Ganges, the generals, who were fighting 
against Dehli, met him unexpectedly and took him prisoner. He 
then fell sick and died. 

The stay of the insurgents at the gates of Dehli w as protracted. 
Sultan Raziya, favoured by fortune, went out from the city and 
ordered her tents to be pitched at a place on the banks of the 
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JamiM. Sevenl engagements took place between the Turkish 
nobles who were on the side of the Sult&n, and the insuigent 
ehiefi. At last peace was effected, with great adroitness and 
judicious management. Malik *Izzu-d din Muhammad S41&r 
and Malik 'Izzu-d Jin Kabir Khin Ajyiz secretly joined the 
Sult&n and came at night to her majesty’s tents, upon the under- 
standing that Malik J4ni, Malik Kochi, and Niz&mu-l Mulk 
Junaidi were to be summoned and closely imprisoned, so that 
the rebellion might subside. When these chiefs were informed 
of this matter they fled from their camps, and some horsemen of 
the Sultdn pursued them. Malik Kochi and his brother Fakh- 
ru-d din were captured, and were afterwards killed in prison. 
Malik J&ni was slain in the neighbourhood of Babul and Nakwdn. 
Niz&mu-l Mulk Junaidi went into the mountains of Bard4r,* and 
died there after a while. 

When the affairs of Raziya were thus settled, she conferred the 
office of wazir on an upright officer who had been the deputy of 
Niz&mu-l Mulk, and he likewise received the title of Nizamu-I 
Mulk. The command of the army was given to Malik Saifu-d 
din Aibak Bahtd, with the title of Katlagh Kh&n. To Kabir 
Khin was assigned the province of' Lahore. The country now 
enjoyed peace, and the power of the State became manifest. 
Throughout its territories from Lakhnauti to Dewal all the 
princes and nobles made their submission. 

Shortly after Mjtlik Aibak Bahtfl died, and Malik Kutbu-d 
din Hasan Ghori was appointed to his office, and was ordered to 
march against the fort of Bantambhor. The Hindds laid si^ 
to this fort after the death of Shamsu-d din, and had been before 
it some time, but when Kutbu-d din arrived, he drew the Musul- 
m&n forces out of the fort and destroyed it. He then returned 
to Dehli. 

About this time Malik Ikhtiy&rn-d din ftigin was appointed 
lord chamberlain, and Amir Jamalu-d din Y &kdt. the superin- 
tendent of the stables, was made a personal attendant of her 
‘ [Vu. “ SanoHid-lMrtdw." Fiiuhto “ SiiBor.'*] 
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majesty. This created jealousy among the Turkish generals and 
nobles. The Sult&n Raziya now threw off the dress and veil of 
women. She put on a coat {kabd) and cap, and showed her- 
self among the people. When she rode on an elephant all men 
clearly saw her. She now ordered an army to march to Gwalior, 
and sent with it large gifts. There being no possibility of re- 
sistance, this well-wisher of the victorious government, Minh&j 
Siraj, together with Majdu-1 Umar& Zia'u-d din Junaidi, chief 
justice of Gwalior, and with other principal officers, came out of 
the fort of Gwalior on the 1st of Sha'b&n, a.h. 635 (Feb. 1238), 
and proceeded to the Court of Dehli. In the month of Sha^'ban of 
the same year, Sult&ii Raziya (may peace be to her.!), appointed 
this well-wisher to the Nasiriya college^ and to the office of K&zi 
of Gwalior. In a.h. 637 (1239 a.d.) Malik ’Izzu-d din Kabir 
Kh&n, governor of Lahore, broke out in revolt. The Sult&n led 
her army from Dehli in that direction and pursued him. After 
a time he made peace and did homage. The province of Multin, 
which was held by Malik Karakasli, was given to Malik ’Izzu-d 
din Eabir Khan. 

On Thursday, the 19th of Ramazan a.h. 637 (April, 1240), 
Sult&h Raziya returned to the capital. Malik Altuniya, who 
was governor of Tabarhiudh,* revolted, and some of the officers of 
the Court on the frontier supported him. On Wednesday, the 
9th of the same month and year she marched with a numerous 
army towards Tabarhiiidh to put down these rebels. When she 
arrived there she was attacked by the Turks, who put Amir 
Jal&lu-d din Yakut, the Abyssinian; to death. They then 
seized the Sultan Raziya and sent her a prisoner to the fort of 
Tabarhindh. 

Among the incidents which occurred at the beginning of 
the reign of Sultan Raziya, this was tlic most remarkable, that 
the Earmatians and heretics of Hindustan, being seduced by a 
person with some pretensions to learning, who was called Nur 

* [»• Sijfar^y^ d'stiDCtly Sarhind. Firishta has Bhatinda.'*] 
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Turk, flocked to him in large numbers from all parts of Hindus- 
tan : such as Guzerat, Sind, the environs of the capital, and the 
banks of the Jumna and Ganges. They assembled in Dehli, 
and niTiking a compact of fidelity to each other, they, at the in- 
stigation of this Nur Turk, declared open hostility against 
the people of Islam. When Nur preached, the rabble used to 
gather round him. He used to say that the learned Sunilis and 
their flocks iivere ndsibU^ and to call them marfin} He en- 
deavoured also to inflame the minds of the common people 
against the wise men who followed the doctrines of Abu 
Hanifa and Sh&fih\ On a d^y appointed, on Friday, the 6th 
of the month of Rajab. a.h. 634 (March, 1237), the whole bodj' 
of heretics and Earmatians, to the number of about one thousand 
men, armed with swords, shields, arrows, and other weapons, came 
in two parties to the J&ma* masjid of Dehli. One division came 
from the northern side and passed by the fort of Nur to the gate 
of the masjid. The other proceeded from the clothes b&z&r, 
and entered the gate of the Mu’izzi, under the impression that it 
was the masjid. On both sides they attacked the Musulm&ns. 
Many of the faithful were slain by the sword and many were 
trampled to death by the crowd. When a cry arose from the 
people in consequence of this outrage, the brave officer^ of the 
government, such as Nasiru-d dm Aitamur Balar&mi, Amir 
Im&m N&sir Sha’ir and others, fully armed with mail, cuirass, 
and helmet, with spears, shields, and other weapons, gathered on 
all sides and rode into the masjid. They plied their swords on 
the heretics and Earmatians ; and the Musulmfins who had gone 
(for refuge) to the top of the mosque hurled down stones and 
bricks till every heretic and Earmatian was sent to hell, and the 
riot was quelled.* Thanks be to God for the favour and glory 
he has given to the faith. 

1 [yHsibh are the enemies of 'All, and the mmfyii or ** procrastinators" are a sect 
who think faith sufficient and works unnecemry.] 

* This curious anecdote is omitted by almist all the general historians, .but la 
quoted nearly perbatim by Ndru-1 Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawkrikh. — See note in 
Appendix ** Karmatiana.* 
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When Sult&n Raziya -waa taken prisoner to Tabarhindh, 
Malik Altiiniya espoused her and led her army towards Dehli 
to regain possession of the kingdom. Malik Uzzu-d din Mu- 
hammad S&I&ri and Malik Kar&kash left the capital and went 
to join them. Meanwhile, Mu*izzu-d din had ascended the 
throne, Ikhtiy&ru-d din ftigin, lord chamberlain, had been slain, 
and Badru-d din Sankar Rumi had been appointed his successor. 
Ill the month of Rabi’u-1 awwal a.h. 638 (Sept. 1240), the Sult&n 
marched his army from Dehli to repel his opponents, and Sult&n 
Raziya and Malik Alt&niya were defeated. When in their flight 
they reached Kaithal, their remaining forces abandoned them, 
and they both fell into the hands of the Hind&s and were killed. 
The date of this defeat was the 24th of Rabi'^u-l awwal a.h. 638 
(Oct. 1240), and the Sult&n Raziya was killed on the day follow- 
ing. She had reigned three years and six days. 

f 

5. Mu*iz 2 u-d din Bahrdm Shah. 

Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din Bahr&m Sh&h was a victorious king ; a 
fearless, intrepid, and sanguinary man. Still he had some 
virtues. He was shy and unceremonious, and had no taste for 
the gorgeous attire which kings love to wear, nor for the belts, 
accoutrements, banners, and other insignia of royalty. When 
Sultan Raziya was sent to prison at Tabarhindh, the nobles and 
the generals agreed to send him to Dehli, and on Monday the 
27th of Ramaz&n 637 (April, 1240) they raised him to the 
throne. After all the nobles and the generals and the army 
had returned to Dehli, on Sunday the 11th Shaww&l of the same 
year, they assembled at the palace and made a general agreement 
to uphold him as king on condition of Ikhtiy&ru-d din Ttigin 
being made deputy. On that day the author of this work was 
present and composed the following gratulatory lines. 

• • f- • • 

Ikhtiy&m-d din, having been appointed deputy, he in virtue 
of his oflScf assumed the direction of all affairs of i^e, and with 
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the acquiescence of the wazir Niz&mu-l mulk Mahzabii-d din 
Muhammad ’Auz Mustaufi the duties of administration also came 
under his control. After a month or two this state of affairs 
became yery irksome to the Sult&n. The Sult4n’s sister had been 
married to K4zi N&siru>d din, but being divorced, the deputy 
took her to wife. Music played three times a day at his gate, 
an elephant was always there in waiting,! and he maintained 
great state. On Monday, the 8th of Muharram 638 h. (July, 
1240), there was a sermon in the Palace of the White-roof, and 
after the sermon the Sult&n sent two inebriated Turks from the 


top of the palace as assassins, who killed Ikhtiy4ru-d din in front 
of the royal seat in the White Palace. The wazir Mahzabu-d din 
wlao received two wounds in his side, but his time was not come, 
and he rushed out away from them. Malik Badru-d din Sankar 
became lord chamberlain and assumed the management of the State. 

When Raziya and Altuniya marched from Tabarhindh upon 
Dehli, they were baffled in their enterprise and were defeated. 
Both were killed by the Hindus as wo have already related. 
Badru-d din Sankar now assumed a veiy ^imperious position ; 
he issued orders and carried on the government without con- 
sulting the Sult&n, and sought to domineer over the wazir 
Niz&mu-l Mulk Mahzabu-d din. The wazir complained to 
the Sult&u and succeeded in setting him against Badru-d din. 
When the latter perceived this he was afraid of the Sult&n, and 
■ought to set him aside and to raise one of his brothers to the 
throne in his stead. 

On Monday, the 8th of Safar, 639 h. (Aug. 1241) Badru-d 
din convoked a meeting of nobles and chiefs at the house of 
Sadru-l Mulk T&ju-d din ’All Musawi, mushrif of the State. 
There were present the chief Edzi Jal&lu-d din K&sh&ni, K&zi 
Kabiru-d din. Shaikh Muhammad Sh&mi, and others. When 
they had met and were deliberating about the removal of the 
Sult&n, they determined to send Sadru-l mulk to the wazir 
Niz&mu-l mulk Mahzabu-d din to invite his attendance, and to 


! [B^ priTil^gcf.] 
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finally settle the matter in concnrrence with him. It so hap- 
pened that when Sadru-1 mulk came to the house of the wazii, 
one of the confidential attendants of the king was present. When 
the wazir heard of the arrival of Sadru-I mulk, he concealed this 
trusty servant in a place where he could hear the conversation. 
Sadru-1 mulk entered and proceeded to talk about the removal 
of the king and to ask the co-operation of the wazir. The 
minister desired bis visitor to return and say that he would wait 
upon, the gentlemen as soon as he had performed his ablutions. 
Sadru-1 mulk had no sooner departed than the wazir released the. 
Sultin'^s man and asked him if he had heard what had passed. 
He then directed him to go quickly and tell his master that the 
best thing he could do would be to take horse and to proceed 
against the conspirators and scatter them. 

The facta being reported to the Sult&n by his faithful adherent, 
he instantly mounted and dispersed the plotters. Badru-d din 
Sankar joined the king’s party, and the Sult&n returned to his 
palace, where he held a darbar. Badru-d din was ordered to 
depart instantly to Bad&un and assume the management of that 
province ; K&zi Jal&lu-d din K&shani was dismissed from his 
post of K6zi, and K4zi Eabiru-d din and Shaikh Muhammad 
Sh&mi took the alarm and fled the city. After four months, 
Badru-d din Sankar returned to the capital, but the Sult&n’s 
heart was entirely alienated from him, so he ordered him to be 
imprisoned. The king also directed Jal&lu-d din Musawi to be 
apprehended, and he had them both slain in prison. 

These proceedings set the hearts of the nobles against the 
Sult&n ; they were alarmed and had no longer any confidence in 
him. The wazir also longed to exact vengeance for the wounds 
he had received. The nobles, generals, and Turks all became 
disaffected, while on his side the Sult&n was alarmed by their 
proceedings. In the end this uneasy feeling spread like an 
epidemic, and was the cause of the fall of the Sultin and of 
tebellion among his people. 

One of the most important events in the reign of Mu’iazu-d 
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din was that which happened to the city of Lahore. An ariny 
of infidel Mughals came from Khur&s&n and Ghazni to the gates 
of that city and waged war for some time. Malik Kar&kash, 
governor of Lahore, was a brave, energetic, and intrepid man, 
but the people of the city did not support him, and were back- 
ward in keeping watch and in fighting. When Kar&kash per- 
ceived this lukewarmness, he one night left the city with his own 
soldiers and went off towards Dehli. The infidels pursued him, 
but the Almighty watched over him and gave him safe deliver- 
ance. When the city was left without a ruler the infidels cap- 
tured it on Monday, 18th of Jum&da-l &khir, 639 H. (December 
1241), slaughtered the Muhammadans and made their depen- 
dants captives. 

As soon as this dreadful intelligence reached Dehli, the Sult&n 
assembled the people of the city at the White Palace, and the 
writer of this book received orders to preach and induce the 
people to support the Sult&n. 

There was a Turkoman darwesh named Ayfib, a devout man, 
clad in the hairy garment of a recluse. He had lived for some 
time quietly in the Sult&n’s water palace, and was brought into 
the society of the Sult&n, who conceived a liking for him. This 
darwesh began to take a part in the business of the state. He 
had formerly livl^ in the town of Mihrpur, where he had been 
imprisoned by K&zi Shamsu-d din Mihr. When the Sult&n had 
become accustomed to listen to his advice, the darwesh exerted 
himself so that he induced the kin<; to have K&zi Shamsu-d din 
Mihr cast under the feet of an elephant. On this fact becoming 
known the people conceived a great dread of the Sultan. The 
Sult&n now sent Kutbu-d din Husain and his wazir, with 
nobles, generals, and soldiers, to oppose the Mughals wlio were 
at Lahore, and to guard his frontier. 

On Saturday, 10th Jum&da-I awwal, C39 h. (I^ovember, 1241), 
his majesty Mu’izzu-d din conferred upon the author of ihis work 
the office of K&zi of the capital and of all liis territories, accom- 
panied with many honours and costly presents. 
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The army which had been sent against the Mughals reiMhed 
the banks of the Biy&h. There the minister Mahzabn-d din 
Niz&mu-l mulk, who cherished hopes of vengeance and of re- 
moving tl\e Sult&n from the throne, wrote ^ letter secretly to 
him. In this letter he represented that the generals and Turks 
in the army were never likely to become loyal, and that the best 
course for the king to adopt, would be to send orders for him (the 
wazir) and Kutbu>d din to kill all the generals and Turks in any 
way they could, and so free the kingdom of them. 

When this letter arrived, the Sult&n hastily and rashly, with- 
out thought or consideration, wrote the desired order, and sent 
it off. On its reaching the wazir he showed it to the generals 
and Turks, and told them how the king wished to deal with 
them. They all at once revolted, and at the suggestion of 
Ehw&ja Mahzabu-d din they formed a plot for the removal and 
deposition of the king. 

On the Sultfiii's receiving intelligence of this revolt of his 
generals and army, he sent the Shaikhu-l Islam Saiyid Eutbu-d 
din to endeavour to allay the outbreak. He accordingly went to 
the army, but exerted himself to increase the strife.^ He re- 
turned with the army at his heels, and hostilities commenced 
under the walls of the capital. The author, Minhaj Sir&j, and 
some of the chief men of the city, endeavoured in vain to allay 
the strife and make peace. 

The army reached the city on Saturday, the 19th Sha’b&n, 
639, and the siege went on until the month of Zi-1 ka'da. 
Many were killed on both sides, and the suburbs of the city were 
laid waste. The reason of these protracted hostilities was that 
there was in the king^s service a man named Fakhru-d din Mu- 
b&rak Shah Farkhi, who was chief of the carpet spreaders 
{mihtar-farrdsh). This man bad gained the favour of the king, 
and had great ascendancy over him. Wha^ver he advised the 
king performed, and the counsels of the farrdsh were not for 
peace. 
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On Friday, the 7th Zi>l ka'da, the followen of Ehw&ja Mah- 
zab diatributed three thousand ehitab among a lot of foolish men, 
and excited inimical feelings among some eren of this author’s 
kindred (God foigiTe> them !). They made a riot in the J&mi’ 
masjid, after prayers, and drew their swords upon him. By 
Gh)d’s mercy the author had a knife and a staff, which he seized, 
and with the help of some armed slaves, whom he had with him 
he made his way through the crowd. 

The generals and Turks took the fort, and next day, on Satur* 
day, the 8th Z{-1 ka’da, 639 h. (May, 1242), they obtained pos* 
session of the whole city. The Sull&n was made prisoner. 
Mub&rak Shah, farr&th, who had embittered the strife, was also 
taken and was killed. In the night of Tuesday, the 17th of 
Zi>l ka’dl^ the Sult&u was slain. He had reigned two years 
on 9 month and a-half. 

6 . — Sultdn *Aliu-d din Meufitd Shdh bin Uroz Shdh. 

SulUn ’Al&tt'd din Mas'dd Sh&h was son of Sultdn Ruknu>d 
din Firoz Sh&h. He was a generous and good-natured prince, 
possessed of many estimable qualities. On Saturday, the 8th of 
Zi-1 ka’da, 639 H. (May, 1242), when the city of Dehli was 
wrested from the hands of Mu'mu-d din, the generals and nobles 
by common consent released from prison the three princes 
N&sim-d din, Malik Jal&lu-d din, and ’Al&u-d din. 'They con- 
T^ed them from the White Palace to the public hall of the palace 
of Firoz, and there they agreed to make ’Al&u-d din king, 
although Malik ’Izzu-d din Balban had previously seated himself 
upon the throne. This Balban had caused his name to be pro- 
claimed as king through the city, but it was not accepted. 
’Al&u-d din was raised to the throne, and the people gave a 
general acquiescence. Eutbu-d din Husain Ghori was made 
deputy of the kingdom, and Niz&mu-l Mulk wazir, and Malik. 
Ear&kash lord chamberlain. The districts of N&gor, Mandawar, 
and Ajmir were assigned to Malik ’Izzu-d din Balban, and the 
country of Bad&un was given to Malik T&ju-d din Sanjar Katlak. 
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On the fourth day after the capture of Dehli the nrriter of 
these pages hogged to be relieved of his office of E&zi, and the 
post remained vacant for twenty-six days, till the fourth of Zi-1 
hijja, when E4zi ’Im&du-d din Muhammad Shakdrktoi was * 
appointed. 

Niz4mn-1 Mnlk Mahzabu-d din exercised unbounded power 
over the country, and he took the district of Eol as his appanage. 
Previous to this he had caused music to play, and an elephant to 
wait at the door of his mansion. Everything was taken out of 
the hands of the Turki nobles, so that they became embittered 
against him. They conspired together, and on Wcu.jesday, 2nd 
Jnmida-l awwal, 640 h. (30th Oct., 1242 a.d.), they killed him 
in the camp before the city, in the plain of Hauz-r4ni. 

The author of this work resolved at this time to make a 
journey to Lakhnauti, and he started from Dehli on Friday, the 
9th Rajab, 640 h. T&ju-d'din Eatlak paid him great attention 
in Bad&dn, and so also did Eamru-d din Eair&n in Oudh (May 
God immerse them in his mercy !). Tughdn Eh&n 'Izzu-d din 
Tughril had come with his army and boats to the confines of 
Earn. The author joined him from Oudh, and went with him 
to Lakhnauti. On Sunday, the 7th Zi-1 hijja, 640 h., the 
author arrived at that place, having left his children and wives all 
in Oudh. Subsequently he sent some trustworthy persons who 
brought them to Lakhnauti. Tugh&n Eh&n showed him great 
kindness, and bestowed upon him boundless favours. The writer 
stayed at Lakhnauti two years. 

In the course of these two years ’AUu-d din achieved many 
victories in different parts of his dominions. After the death of 
Khw&ja Mahzab, the post of wa:^r was given to Sadru-1 Mulk 
Najmu-d din Abd Bakr, and the office of lord chmberlain was 
given to D&ru-l Mulk B&ligh Elh&n, together with the district of 
H&nsi. At this time there was much fighting going on. 

When Tugh&n Khdn returned from Earn to Lakhnauti he 
deputed Sharfu-1 Mulk AsK’ari to the presence of ’AUu-d din, 
and he was named governor of Lakhnauti, receiving the honour 
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of the red umbrella through E&zi Jalilu-d din, who wao kdaf of 
Oudh. On Sunday, 11th of Rab’u4 4khir, 641 h., the bearers 
of these honours airired at Lakbnauti and Tngh&n Khdn was 
invested. 

One of the good things done by 'Al&u-d din was that about 
this time, he, with the assent of the nobles and officers, released 
his two uncles. On the 'fd-i azha* they left their confinement. 
Malik Jal&lu’d din received the district of Sanauj, and If4sim*d 
din the district of Bahrdich. Each one in his province devoted 
himself to peaceful pursuits and the improvement of the con- 
dition of his subjects. 

In Shawwdl 642 H. (March 1245), the infidels of Changiz 
Kh&n came to the gates of Lakhnanti. On the 1st Zi-1 ka'da, 
Tamar Kb&n Kair&n arrived at Lakbnauti with an army and 
generals under orders received from Sult&n ’Al&u-d din. Jealousy 
sprung up between Tamar Khdn and Tughdn Kh&n. On 
Wednesday, 3rd Zi-1 ka’da of the same year, peace was made : 
Lakbnauti was given to Kair&n Khin, and Tugh&n Kh&n pro- 
ceeded to Dehli, The author of this work accompanied him and 
arrived at Dehli on Monday, 14th Safar, 1243. Here the author 
was granted the honour of an interview with the sovereign, and 
on Thursday the 17th Safar, at the suggestion of Uiugh Kh&n, 
he was appointed principal of the N&airiya college, and superin- 
tendent of its endowments. He was also made k&zi of Gw&Iior 
and preacher in the J&mi’ masjid : all his old offices being again 
«iptru8ted to him. He also received the royal grant of a horse 
with proper ornamental trappings : honours which none, of his 
fismily had ever before attained. 

In the month of Bajab news arrived from the upper parts 
bdld) that an army of infidel Mughals had arrived at 
Uehh. This army wm under the command of the accursed 
Mankuta* (Mangu Kh&n). Sult&n ’Al&u-d din gathered his 
forces from all sides to drive back the Mughal invaders. When 
he arrived on the banks of the Biy&h the infidels raised the siege 

> [V«r.*<Muk(Uu.”] 
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of TTchh. The author accompanied his majesty in this campaign, 
and it was universally admitted by all men of knowledge and 
intelligence that such an army as was then under the orders of 
the Sultdn had never before been seen. When the infidels heard 
of its strength and perfection they retreated towards Khur&s&n. 

In this army there was a party of good-for-nothing fellows who 
had gradually made their wa}' into the society of tlie Sult&n, 
and were the means of leading him into unworthy habits and 
practices. It was thus that he acquired the habit of seizing and 
killing his nobles. He became confirmed in his cruelty ; all his 
excellent qualities were perverted, and he gave himself up to 
unbounded licentiousness, pleasure, and hunting. Disaffection 
began to spread through the kingdom, and all the business of the 
State fell into disorder. The princes and nobles agreed to send 
envoys with letters inviting N&siru-d din, and the result will be 
hereafter related. On Sunday, 23rd Muharram 644 h. (June, 
1246) Sultan *AI4u-d din was put into prison and died. He 
reigned four years, one month, and one day. 

7. Sultdn^i Mu'azzam Ndsiru-d dunyd \cau-d din Mahmud. 

This prince, son of Sult&n Sa'id Shamsu-d dunya wau-d din 
(Altainsh) was born after the death of his eldest brother, whose 
name and titles were conferred upon him by his father. His 
mother was sent to a palace in the town of Loni,^ where he was 
brought up and educated as a prince. Under the blessing of 
God he acquired every pleasing virtue.* 

First Tear of the Reign — Hijra 644 (1246 a.d.) 

Sult&n-i Mu^azzaiii Ndsiru-d dunya wau-d din ascended the 
throne in the Green Palace at Delhi with the most favourablo 
auspices on Sunday, 23rd Muharram 644 ii. (lOtli June, 1246). 

‘ [Var. “Toll.” “Boll.”] 

* [The author goes oa in a strain of eulogy. nii<l inserts specimens of two poems 
which be wrote on the accession of this king. A tut ot the king's nobles and rcla- 
tiona is given, and the period of bit r^ign is said to bo “ twenty-two years." The 
real period was twenty yean. Our author'a annals cease with the 15th year]. 
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Princes and nobles, ehieft and great men, saiyids and learned 
men, all hastened with joy to express their devotion, and every 
one, according to his rank, offered congratnlations upon his 
accession. On Tuesday, the 25th, he held a public court in the 
Firozf palace, and the people with one acclaim approved of the 
elevation of this generous, virtuous, and noble looking prince. 
The great rejoiced at this renewal of the sovereignty, and all parts 
of Hindustan were happy under his equitable rule. (May his 
reign endure to the extreme limits of possibility !) 

When (in the course of the last reign) the prince left Dehli for 
Bahr&ich, his mother Malika-i Jah&n Jal&lu-d dnnyd wau-d din 
accompanied him. In that country and in the' hills he fought 
many battles against the infidels. Under his kind rule Bahr&ich 
attained great prosperity. The fame of his victorious and sue* 
cessful government spread in all parts of Hindustan, and when 
the princes and nobles were disgusted with the rule of 'A14u-d 
din, they sent letters secretly to him pressing him to come to the 
capital. The princess, his mother, prudently gave out that he 
was going to Dehli for medical attendance. He was placed in a 
litter, and started from Bahrfiich attended by the princess, and 
by some careful men on horse and foot. When night came on 
they covered the prince's fooe with a woman's veil, mounted him 
on horseback, and making all speed they soon reached Dehli. 
No one knew of his arrival until the day he ascended the throne, 
and his occupation of the seat of royalty shed honour and splen- 
dour upon it. 

In the month of Bajab, 644 h., he brought forth the royal 
standards, and led his army to the banks of the Indus and to 
Multfin, in order to repulse the infidels of Chin. On Sunday, 
the Ist of Zi-1 ka’da he crossed the river of Lahore, from whence 
he sent a force to ravage the hills of Jfid, and the provinces on 
the Indus.‘ Ulugh Kh4n-i A’zam,* who now held the office of 

' [The teit bu ij JcJ nanina, bnt tbw efidently • miatake for Stbia* n 

tb« river Indus, wbicb agrees with srbat follows, said wi;k Fiiidita’a atatameiit.] 

* (Tbe titles Khun-i a’tam, Kkdn-i mu’csMin, and Vtugk KMn, are qnoiiTBOBa 
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lord chamberlain, was placed in command of this army. The 
Sult4n with the baggage and elephants encamped on the river 
Sodra.^ Ulugh Eh&n, with the help of God, ravaged the hills of 
Jud and the Jailam, and sent many of the Kokhars (Gakkars) 
and rebellious infidels to hell. He then advanced to the banks 
of the Indus, and laid waste all the neighbourhood, but he was 
obliged to return for want of provender and other necessaries. 
He returned victorious to the royal camp on the Sodra with 
great renown, and on Thursday, 5th Zi-1 ka'da of the same year 
his majesty started for Dehli. On the '"fd-i azha’ he offered up 
his prayers on the hills of Jdlandar, and from thence proceeded 
to the capital. Minhaj Sir&j, the writer of this work, received 
under his majesty’s orders the gift of a coat and turban, and of a 
horse with princely trappings. 

Second Year of the Reign — Bijra 645 (1247 a.d.) 

His Majesty reached Dehli on Thursday, 2nd Muharram, 645 
(9th May, 1247) and was detained there for six months by heavy 
rains. In Jum&da-l dkhir the royal army marched to Panipat, 
but in Sha*'b&n it returned and proceeded towards Hindust&n 
through the Dodb. In the neighbourhood of Kanauj there is a 
fortified village called Nandana,^ where there is a very strong 
fort vying with the wall of Alexander. A body of infidel 
Hindus shut themselves up in this place, resolved to fight to the 
last extremity. For two days the royal army carried on a 
murderous confiict at this village, but at length the rebels* were 
sent to hell, and the place was subdued. 

The author of this work celebrated the victory and all the 
events of the campaign in verse. The slaughter of the rebellious 

and “ great Kh&n." They designate the same person, best known as Sult&n 

Ghiyftsu-d din Dalban, successor to Sult&n Nksiru-d din. 1 have employed the name 
Ulugh Kh(in as being most distinctive.] ' [The Chin&b.] 

* [Var. Talanda,*’ and in another place, ** Talsanda." Briggs says “ Bitunda" 
which place he identifies with Bulandshahr. But Bitunda or Bhatinda is in Pattiala 
almost in a line between Dehli and Lahore. Neither this nor Bulandshahr can be the 
place here intended.] 
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infidels, the capture of their fortifications, and the success of 
Ulugh Eh&n-i Mu’azzam in killing and taking prisoner Dalaki wa 
Malaki,' these and all the other incidents are celebrated fully 
in the poem to which the author gave the name of his gracious 
master, and called it N&siri-n&ma.” For this poem the author 
received from the Sult&n the grant of a fine annual allowance, 
and from Ulngh Kh4n he received the grant in in'dm of a village 
near Uausi. (May God long maintain the seats of their empire 
and role !) But I return to the thread of my history. 

On Thursday, 24th Shawwil, 645 (Febuary, 1248), the fort 
was captured after much fighting and bloodshed. Subsequently, 
on Monday, 12th Zi-1 ka'da, 645, the army marched to Karra. 
Three days before Ulugh Kh4n had been sent on before with all 
the generals and princes of the army. The exploits and suc- 
cesses of this brave and skilful warrior, his victories in the field, 
his conquests of forts, fortified places, and jungles, his slaughter 
of rebellious infidels, his taking of booty and captives, and his 
capture of the dependants of great B&nas cannot here be re- 
counted, but they are celebrated in the Ninrirnima^ 

There was in this neighbourhood a R&na* who (ord) was called 
Dalaki wa Malaki. He had many dependants, countless fight- 
ing men, great dominions and wealth, fortified places, and hills 
and defiles extremely difficult of access. All these he (Ulugh 
Kh&u) ravaged. He took prisoners the wives, sons, and de- 
pendants of that accursed one, and secured great booty. He 
secured 1500 horses of a peculiar breed, which he brought in for 
the use of the army. His other booty may be inferred from this. 
When he returned and waited on his sovereign all his brother 
nobles congratulated him on his victories.’ On Thursday, 11th 


' i sutlior in s following ptngrtipli and abe- 

where distinctly treats the two names as belonging to one person. Briggs, in bis 
translation of lirUKta says, the Rhju Dulky and Mulky,” and these two rajas,” 
hut the teit has '* Dalaki Malaki,” and adds, “ this Dalaki Malaki was a ngn.”] 


* [oy iil,] 

* [The ecene of thie fictory ii not nemedp but Firi^U telle ne it wm Khliigar.] 
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Zi-1 ka'da, 645, the Snlt&n started on his return from that 
country, and during his progress ho vas wuted upon by Malik 
Jal&Iu-d din Mas'dd, goremor of Eananj, who had the honour 
of an interview and went home. The Sultkn then continued his 
journey to the capital. 

Third Tear of the Seign — Hyra 646 (1248 a.d.). 

On Wednesday, 24th Muharram, 646 (20th May, 1248), the 
Sult&n reached Dehli, and took his seat upon the throne with 
great state. When Malik Jal&lu-d din waited upon the king as 
he was returning, he was appointed governor of Sambal and 
Bad&dn, but he all at once took alarm about these two districts 
and came to the capital. The Sult&n stayed at Dehli seven 
months, until the 6th Sba’b&n. He then marched out on a 
campaign towards the hills and deserts; but he sent on his 
generals, and then returned to the capital, not finding occasion to 
proceed in person. He reached Dehli on Wednesday, 9th Zi-1 
ka'da. The royal army continued its march to the mountiuns of 
Santambhor. Two important events occurred during this cam- 
paign. First — ^E&zl 'Im&du-d din Shakurkdni incurred suspicion, 
and on Friday, 9th Zi-1 hijja he was dismissed from office in the 
White Palace, and by royal command proceeded to Bad&fin. 
On Monday, 12th Zi-1 hijja, he was killed by 'Imadu-d din 
Bih&n. Second — ^Malik Bah4u-d din Aibak was killed by the 
infidel Hindus near the fort of Bantambhor, on the 11th Zi-1 
/hijja. 

Fourth Tear of the JReigth—Sifro 647 (1249 A.n.). 

On Monday, 3rd Safar, 647 (May, 1249), Ulngh Kh&n re- 
turned with his army to the capital. Being held in high esti- 
mation as a great supporter of the State, and the miunstay of the 
army, the Sultfin, with the concurrence of the princes and nobles, 
gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the Khdn. The 
marriage took place on Monday, 20th Babi’u-1 &khir. On Mon- 
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dij, lOtb Jam5da-1 ikhir, K4si Jal4la-d din Edshdol oame 
from Oadh nnd was made K4a( of the State. On Monday, 22nd 
Sha’bdn, the Snltdn marehed from Dehli. On Sunday, 4th 
Shawwdl, he orossed the Jumna, intending to war against the 
Hindus in those parts. The author now received letters from 
his sister in Khurds&n, and the Sult&n being informed of the 
fiMst, he was gradously pleased, on the suggestion of XTlugh Ehdn, 
to give her one hundred beasts of burden,* and one hundred ass- 
loads of presents. The SuUdn returned to Dehli on Wednesday. 
On Monday, the 29th Zi-1 hijja, the author left Dehli for 
Mnltin, with the object of forwarding the presents to Slhurdsdn. 
When he reached H&nsi, he, with the permission of Ulugh 
Kh4n took possession of his m’dm, village. He then proceeded 
towards MulUu by way of Abdhar. 

Tear qf ike Beign—Eifra 648 (1260 A.D.) 

On Sunday, 11th Safor (the author) had an interview with- 
JSher Kh4n on the banks of the river Sind and Biydh.* ' He pro- 
ceeded from thence to Mnltin where he arrived on Wednesday 
6th Bab(’u-1 awwal. On the same day, Malik 'Izzu>.d din Lashkar 
TThAn came from' Uchh to take Mnltin, and the author had an 
interview with him. He encamped there until the 26th of 
Babi’u-1 ikhir, but was unable to conquer Mnltin, which was in 
the possession of the followers of Sher Khin. The author started 
for the capital and Malik ’Izzu-d din Balban went off to Uchh. 
The author, passing by the fort of Marit (Mirat ?) to Sarsnti and 
Hinsi, arrived at Dehli on the 22nd Jumida-1 awwal. In this 
year Ikhtiyiru-d din Cures made many of the infidel Mughals 
prisoners at Multin and sent them to Dehh, where their arrival 

* (The word wed it for which thedieUouriecgi*e(hemeeiiingof*‘oi9« 
tive, sbiTe, eemnt.” It eon herdlj heer thie meening here, end in other pleeee it k 

with (hone), lo I have tcuabted it "heeet of hardn," bam the vwb 
lurtfan, to oerry.] 

* [Firishtn’e aocoont is eomewhat different He esyi that tho ffnlttn waa joiaad 
OB tho Biyhh by Sher Xhtn, end nuuched to Mult&n. Our teat hae no nowisativi 
in this lentenee, but tho words used miiUkdt-i $ktr Khtm hdtU tHud" show that 
tho person who bad the intenriow wu not superior in rank to fiber Khta.] 
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caused much triumph. On Friday, 17 Zi-1 ka*da, Kazi Jal&lu-d 
din K&sh&ni died. 

Sixth Tear of the Reign — Hijra 649 (1251 a.d.). 

Malik ’Izzu-d din broke into rcYoIt at Ndgor, and the Sultan 
marched forth with his ;urmy to crush tho outbreak, but '"Izzu-d 
din came forward and made his submission. The Sultan then 
returned to the capital. After this Shcr Eh4n marched from 
Multan to take Uchh, and Malik ^Izzu-d din returned thither 
from Nagor, but he was captured in his encounter with Sher 
Eh&n and quietly surrendered the fort of Uchh to him, after 
which he went to Dchli, where he arrived on Sunday, 17th 
Rabi’u-1 4khir and was appointed governor of Bad4un. 

On Sunday, 10th Jum4da-I awwal, the writer Minh&j Sir4j was 
for the second time appointed K4zi of the State and magistrate 
of the capital. 

On Tuesday, 25th Sha’bdn, his Majesty marched towards 
Gw&lior, Chanderi, Bazaw41 (!) and M41wa. He advanced nearly 
as far as M&lwa. J4hir Deo^ was the greatest of all the Ranas 
of that country and neighbourhood. He had five thousand horse 
and two hundred thousand infantry, but he was defeated. The 
fort of Balwar* which he had built was taken and plundered. 
Ulugh Khan exhibited great energy in this campaign, and great 
plunder and many captives fell into the hands of the victors. 
The SuU&n returned in safety and with honour to Dehli. 

Seventh Tear of the Reign — Hijra 650 (1252 a.d.) 

His Majesty reached Dehli on Monday, 23rd Rabi’u-1 awwal 
650 (2nd June, 1252) and dwelt for seven months at the capital 

> [The text has ** Jahir&j&r" with the variants J&hirajhd" and ** J&haw&ij&r.*’ 
Firishta and other writers say, '*Jahir Deo.'* The name is doubtless the same as 
the Chhhar Deo/’ found on a local coin bearing the name of Altamsh as sovereign. 
—See Thomaa* Coins of Patan Sultans, page 16.] 

* [Var. ** Bagor or Bagwar,” and Bazor or Bozawar." It is probably the same 
name as Bazawtl" a few lines above. Briggs in his translation of Firishta says 
**Karwar/’ which is perhaps right, though his text has ** Tarwar.’*— See poet, 
pifge 869.] 
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in great comfort and splendour, engaged in works of benevolence, 
and in strengthening the administration of justice. On Monday. 
22nd Shaww&l, he proceeded towards Lahore and Ghazni on the 
way to Uchh and Mult&n. When the author took leave of him 
near Kaithal he was honoured with the gift of a horse with trap- 
pings of gold and a saddle. In the course of this journey all the 
princes and Kh&ns near the king’s route came in to wait upon 
him. Katlagh Kh&n from Bay&na, and Lashkar Kb&n ’Izzu-d 
din from Bad&un, with their followers, attended the Sult&n to the 
banks of the Biy&h. 'Im&du-d din Rih&n secretly set the feelings 
of the Sultdn and of the princes against Ulugh Kh&n and per- 
verted their minds. 

Eighth Tear of the Reign— Bijra 651 (1253 a.d.). 

At the beginning of the new year, on Saturday, the 1st Mu- 
harram, Ulugh Kh&n received orders to go to his estates in the 
Siw&Iik hills and H&nsi. When the Kh&n under these orders 
proceeded from Bohtak towards H&nsi, the Sultdn returned to 
Dehli, and directed his attention to the nobles and public affairs. 
In Jum&da-l awwal the post of wazir was given to ’Ainu-1 
mulk Muhammad Niz&m Junaidi. Malik Kishli Khdn was 
made lord chamberlain. Ulugh Mub&rak Aibak, brother of the 
Eh&n-i mu’azzam (Ulugh Eh&n) was granted the fief of Earra, 
and was sent thither. In the same year ’Im&du-d din Rih&n be- 
came prime minister {ycahildar)^ 

The royal army then marched from Dehli towards H&nsi, 
with the design of ousting Ulugh Eh&n. ’Im&d Eh&n now 
brought forward E&zi Shamsu-d din Bahraichi, and on the 
27th Rajab he made him E&zi of tho state. Ulugh Eh&n 
went from H&nsi to N&gor, and his fief of H&nsi \ras, 

^ [Briggi, in Firithta (I. 281), readi it ai W§kiUi oiBcer of the door, one ** who 
•aperintendod the ceremontw of preientatioD.'* A Tor/ reasonable ezplanation ; and 
Vnllers ezplains it ** Procurator palatii r^i, Lq. ?icarius.’* Still there is no doubt 
that 'Imtdtt-d din was in reality minister, whate?er the literal meaning of his title. 
In other places where it is used it would also appear to bear the meaning hen giren 
to it.] 
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through the interest of the lord chamberlain, bestowed upon 
Prince Buknu-d din. In Sha'b&n the king returned with the 
army to Dehli. In the beginning of Shaww&l he again set forth, 
with the intention of subduing XJchh, Mnit&n, and Tabarhindh. 
When he approached the river Biyah, a force was despatched to 
Tabarhindh. Previous to this Sher Kh&n, through the attacks of 
the infidels had crossed the river Sindh, and had gone towards 
Turkist&n. XJchh, Mult&n, and Tabarhindh were left in charge 
of his officers. On Monday, 22nd Z(-l hijja, (the country) was 
conquered, and placed under the charge of Arsl&n Kh&n. The 
royal army then returned from the Biy&h. 

Ninth Year of the Reign — H\fra 652 (1254 A.D.). 

At the beginning of this year victories and spoils were gained 
in the vicinity of the mountains of Bard4r^ and Pinjor. The 
army then crossed the Jumna. On Wednesday, 16th Muhar- 
ram, it passed over the Ganges at Miy&pfir, and continued its 
march along the base of the hills to the banks of the Rahab.* In 
the course of these hostilities, ’Izzu-d din Dararoshi was killed 
at Tankala-h&li.3 In revenge for his death the Sultin ordered 
an attack to be made on E&ithar (Eaithal), on Monday, 
16th Safar, such that the inhabitants might not forget for the 
rest of their lives. He then marched to Bad&un, and arrived 
there with great pomp and display. After a stay of nine days 
he started for Dehli. 

On Sunday, 6th Babi’u-1 awwal, Sadru-1 mulk Najmu-d din 
Abu Bakr was made minister for the second time, and on Sun- 
day, 20th of the same month, the author was honoured with the 
title of Sadr-i Jalidn (Chancellor of the World), in the neighbour- 
hood of Eol. On Tuesday, 26th Rabi’u-awwal, the Sult&n 
arrived at Dehli, and remained there six months, until news was 
brought of the confederacy of the nobles with Malik Jalilu-d din. 
His Majesty left Dehli in Sha'b&n, and proceeded towards San4m 
and Tabarhindh. He passed the Ud-i fitr in San&m. 

‘ [Sirmor 0 * [S«e Vol. I. p. 49.] • [Vtr. Takijra-miai.] 

23 
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The forces of the confederate nobles, of Arsl&n Kh&n of Tabar- 
hindh, Sanj&n Aibak, and Ulugh Eh&n, were assembled with 
Jal&lu-d din in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindh. His Majesty 
advanced from San&ni to H&nsi, and the nobles retired to Eah- 
rim and Eaithal. The royal army marched thither, and then 
the confederates made propositions of peace 'Im&du-d din 
Rih&n was the cause of all the contention, so on Wednesday, 
22nd Shaww&i, the Sultan directed him to proceed to 
which was given to him as his fief. Peace was thus made. On 
Tuesday, 17th Zi-1 ka’da, after oaths had been taken and agree- 
ments concluded, all the nobles and officers waited on the king, 
and paid their allegiance. Lahore was given to Jal&lu-d din. 
On Tuesday, 9th Zi-1 hijja, the king returned with pomp and 
splendour to Dchli. 

Tenth Tear of the Reign — Hyra 653 (1255 a.d.) 

At the beginning of the new year an extraordinary event oc^- 
curred. Undbr the behests of fate the mind of his Majesty was 
turned against his mother, the Malika-i Jah&n, who was married 
to Katlagh Kh&n. Oudh was now granted to them, and they 
were ordered to proceed thither, which command they obeyed. 
This happened on Tuesday, 6th Muharram. On Sunday, 23rd 
Rabi’u-l awwal, his Majesty conferred the office of Kazi of the 
State and magistrate of the capital, as he had donei before, on 
the writer of this work, Minh&j Sir&j. In Babiu’-l dkhir, Malik 
Eutbu-d din, who was deputy of the State, uttered something 
which was offensive to the Sult&n, and on the 23rd of that month 
he was arrested and placed in prison, where he was killed. 

On Monday, 7th Jum&da-I awwal, the fief of Mirat was con- 
ferred on Malik Eislili Eh&n Ulugh A’zzam B&rbak-sult&ni, 

I upon his coming from Earra to pay his respects to the Sult&n. 
On Tuesday, 16th Rajab, Jam&lu-d din Bast&mi was made 
Shaikbu-1 Isl&m. In the same month Malik T&ju-d din Siwis- 
tani proceeded from Oudh, and expelled 'Im&du-d din Bih&n 
from Bahr&ich, and he died. 
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In the month of Shawwal the royal army marched from the 
capital to Hindust&u. On Sunday, 17th Zi-i ka’da, Ulugh 
Khan Mu''azzam went to H&nsi to superintend the military or- 
ganization of the Siw&lik hills, which having arranged he returned 
to Dehli. At the end of the year, on Wednesday, 9th Zi-l 
hijja, he proceeded to the royal camp. Previous to this, Kat- 
lagh Khan had tyeen directed to leave Oudh, and go to the fief of 
Bahr^iich. He resented this, so the Sult&n sent a force under 
Malik Baktam Rukni to put him down. The two armies met 
near Baddun, and Baktam was killed. The royal army then 
marched to Oudli to retrieve this disaster, but Katlagh Khdn 
retreated to Kdlinjar. Thither Ulugh Khdn pursued him, but 
failing to overtake him, he returned to the royal camp with great 
booty. 

Eleventh Year of the Reign — Hijra 654 (1256 a.d.) 

At the beginning of the new year, in the month of Mubarram, 
the royal army having achieved victory, marched triumphant 
towards Dehli under the protection of the Almighty, and reached 
the city on the 4th Rabiu* **-! awwal. When Katlagh Kh&n 
heard of the Sultana's homeward march he began to interfere in 
the districts of Karra and Mdnikpur. A battle followed between 
liim and Arsl&n Klidn Sanjar Cliist, in which the latter was 
victorious. Katlagh Kh&n could no longer, remain in Hindus- 
tdn, so he proceeded into Mawds,^ with the intention of proceed- 
ing to tho highlands. He reached Santur,^ and there took 
refuge among the hills and the tribes of those parts. The royal 
army marched out to quell this disturbance on Tuesday, 20th 
Zi-l hijja, .and at the beginning of the following year the army 
went to Santiir, and fought a battle with the Hindus of the 
mountains. Katlagh Khan was with these mountaineers, and a 

* [These tivo names are written and Tha'fonner 

is probably Mcw&r, and the hills the ArfcTalll mountains. Briggs says there is a 
town c.ilied SantpUr, near Abd. Thornton has a ** Santoo," 84 miles S-StW. from 
Jodhpur.] 
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party of nobles in the royal army, who had suspicious fears, went 
and joined him. They were unable to withstand the troops of 
the Suli&n, so they turned their backs. Ulugh Eh&n ravaged 
the whole of the hills with the sword, and penetrated as far as 
the town of Salmdr, in the defiles and fastnesses of the moun- 
tains. No king had ever laid hold upon Salmur, nor had any 
Musulman army reached it. He now plundered it, aud carried 
on a devastating warfare. So many of the rebellious Hindus 
were killed that the numbers cannot be computed or described. 

Twelfth Tear of the Reign — Hijra 655 (1257 a.d.). 

After the return from the campaign, on Sunday, 6th RabiuM 
awwal, Malik Sanj&n Aibak, of Ehit&, fell from his horse and 
died. On Sunday, 26th Rabi’u-1 &khir, the Sult&ii reached the 
capital with his army. 

When the army returned victorious, ’Izzu-d din Eishlu Eh&n 
Balban advanced to the borders of tlie river Biy&h, with the 
forces of Uchh and Mult&n. Malik Katlagh Kli&n and the 
nobles who were with him proceeded to join this new revolter in 
the neighbourhood of Sam&na. 

When intelligence of this rebellion reached the Sult&n, he 
placed Ulugh Ehan at the head of an army, with which he 
marched from Dehli on Thursday, 15th Jum&da-l awwal. He 
approached the enemy, and there was only ten kos between the 
opposing forces, when he discovered that a party of conspirators 
in the capital, such as the Shaikhu-1 Isl&m, Eutbu-d din, and 
Kill Shamsu-d din Bahr&ichi, had secretly addressed letters to 
to Eatlagh Eh&n and Malik Eishlu Kh&n Balban, inviting them 
to come to Dehli, where they would find the gates open and eveiy 
one in the city ready to assist and support these proceedings, 
^ome faithful reporters in the capital conveyed intelligence of 
this conspiracy to Ulugh Eh&n, who sent the letters back to his 
sovereign in Dohli, informing him of the plot of the nobles, and 
advising him to order such of them as had fiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli to proceed to those estates. When the storm 
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had blown over, and they reiiirnod to the capital, tlie Sult&n 
njight make an end of tlicrn. 

On Sunday, 2nd Jum&da-l ikhir, an order was issued direct- 
ing Saiyid Kutbu-d din and K&zi Shainsu-il din Bahraichi to 
proceed to their estates. 

When the letters which the conspirators sent from the city 
reached Malik Katlagh Khan and Malik Kishiu Kh^n, they 
instantly started with ail their forces to Dchli, and ii! two days 
and a-half they accomplished the distance, one hundrrd kos. On 
Thursday, Gth Jum^da-l akhir, they aiiglitod at their gardens 
(outside tilt- city), and in the morning, after prayers, they came 
to the gate < f th'j city aisd made the circuit of tlio wails. At 
night th(y pitched their ca^'lp within sight of Dehli, between 
the Jumna,' Kilii-ghari and tii.» .^ity. By the mercy of God it 
so happened that two days hx:v rt' these nobles came to their 
gardcriS o.o the Jumna in n lianc: upoo iho promises held out in 
the letters, a uuniher of tiio csTisj ‘ ntors had gene out of the 
city. WIku the noldr.'s beard of this hey hecainc very cautiou.s 
in thei’’ proceedings. 

The Suitau or lered tlio gatr.s of tho r!ty to be closed, and as 
as the army was absent every prep- -alo ii was made for war. 
'Al&u-d din Ayyaz Zanj&ni, h«rd chaiiihorlain, the deputy of the 
lord chamberlain, Ulugh Kutvval Beg Jar.ialu d din Naishapuri, 
<aud the tlitrun i'arz i tnamdlik^ exerted thcmsei''^.s most laudably 
in making the city secure and in arming tiie lighting men. At 
night the nobles, officers, and chief men were posted on the walls 
of the city. On the following morning, a Friday, the Almighty 
showed the inhabitants a pleasant sight. Kishiu Khan had 
made up hi.s mind to retire, and sundry other nobles and the 
mother of the Sult&n, when they perceived this, all made up their 
minds to retreat. The greater part of their forces, how . vcr, 
would not consent to retreat with them, but encampr^d mvii* tiie 
city. Many of tho chief men and officers asked forgiveness, and 


* [The test hae which I taho to be a nkistakc. for /onsJuimia.] 
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joined the royal service, and those nobles returned disappointed 
to the Siwilik hills. 

When the news of this enterprise reached Ulugh Kh&n and 
the officers of the royal army, they returned towards Dehli, and 
as they approached the result became known to them. On 
Tuesday, 11th Jum4da>l 4khir. Ulugh Kh4n entered the city 
safely and triumphantly. After this; on Wednesday, 8th Ram* 
s4n, Ziy4u-l mulk T4ju-d din was raised to the dignity of wazir. 

At the close of this year the infidel Mughals approached from 
]^hur4s4n, and advance into the territories of Uchh and 
Mult4n. Kishlu Kh4n entered into a treaty with them, and 
joined them at the camp of S4lin-nawiu. 

I%irteeHiA Tear o/ the Beige — Hijra 656 (1258 a.d.) 

At the beginning of the new year, on Sunday, the 6th Mu- 
harram, the Sult4n marched with his army fiom Dciili to oppose 
the infidel Mughals. Trustworthy writers havejiworded that on 
Wednesday, 4th of the same month, Hul4k4, chief of the 
Mughals, was defeated before the gates of Baghdad, by the forces 
of the Khalifa M'utasim Bi-llah.^ 

When the royal army 1^ the city nobles and generals were 
appointed to the command of forces in different parts. The main 
body returned to the capital on the 1st Bamaz4n, and remained 
there fire months. On the 18th Zi-l ka’da the country of Ldikh- 
nauti was given to Malik Jal41a-d din Mas'ud Malik J4ni. 

fifurteenth Year of the Beige — Hgra 657 (1259 a.d.). 

On the 16th Muharram the rc^al army marched from the 
t<<.e capital on a campaign against the infidels. On Sunday, 21st 
Safiur, the districts of Bay4na, Kol, Bal4-r4m, and Gwalior were 
assigned to Malik Sher Kh4n. Maliku-n naww4b Aibak was 
nppeinted to command an army sent against the infidels of Ran- 
tambhor, and the Sult4n returned to Dehli. On Wednesday, 

> [A BOto in the printed test Njf that all tbelbw MSS. wed agree in Ihie state* 
nisnt, an eanliarp to the tenth. Baghdad ftU, and tha Khalifa waa pat to death.] 
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4th Jum&da-l 4khir, two elephants with treasure came to the 
court from Lakhnauti. On the 6th of tlie same month, the 
Shaikhu-l Islam Jamalu-d din Bastckmi died, and on the 24th 
K4zi Kabiru d iWn also departed. (May God liavc inercy on 
them !) By the favour of the Sultan their mam^nhs wore con- 
tinued to their sons. In Rajab Malik Kishli Khan-i a'^zam 
Barbak Aibak died, and the ofEcc of lord chambt rlain was given 
to liis son, Malik 'Alau-d din Muhammad. On tlie 1st Ram- 
az4n, Im&in Ilamidu-d din Mdrikala died, and the Sult4n 
graciously contiinicd his In'dms to his sons. 

After all this trouble the State enjoyed repose ; troubles wore 
appeased and wouiuls were healed. All things went on pros* 
pcrou.sly. On the 29th Ramaz&n the Almighty in his bounty 
gavd the Sultan a son. The gifts and hoi^purs which were 
showered on the rich and poor exceeded all powers of description. 
At the end of Shawwal, Malik Tamar KJian Sanjar under the 
royal orders returned to Delili with his army. 

Fifteenth Tear of the Reign — Hijra G08 (12G0 a.u.) 

The new year opened auspiciously. On tho IGth Ramazan 
Ulugh Khan was sent into the hills of Dehli, to chastise the 
rebel inhabitants of Mewat, and to intimidate their Deo. Ten 
thousand horsemen in armour, and a largo army of brave and 
warlike soldiers w'erc under his command. Great booty was 
gained, and many cattle captured. Defiles and passes were 
cleared, strong forts were taken, and numberless Hindus perished 
under the merciless swords of the soldiers of Islam. 

I have resolved, upon reflection, to close my history at this place 
and with this victory. If life and opportunity are given to me, I 
may^ hereafter record any remarkable events tliat may happen- 
I beg the indulgent reader to forgive my errors, faults, and 
omissions, I pray that God may preserve in continued prosperity 
my gracious Sultan, and I hope tliat my composition of this 
work may be deemed meritorious both in this world and the next.‘ 

^ [[ have here greatly compressed the author's flounslics.] 
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TABAKAT XXII. 

[Page 281 to 324 of the printed text.] 

No. 25. Al Khdkdnu-l Mu*azzam Bahdu^l hakk wau-d din Ulugh 
Khan lialbanu-8 Sultdni [^otherwise called Ghiydsu-d din Balban\ 

The Kl)ak4n-i Mirazzam Ulugh Khin-i 'azam belonged to the 
stock of the Kh4k4n8 of Albari.' His father and the father of 
Sher Kli&ii were born of the sanfie father and mother, the father 
being of the race of the Kh&kans of Albari. He was khan over 
ten thousand houses {khdna)^ and tlie family was well known in 
Albari of Turkist&n, among the Turki tribes. At the present 
time the sons of his (Ulugh Kh&n^s) paternal uncles rule over 
these tribes with great distinction. I was informed of these facts 
by Kurbat Kh&n Saujar. The Almighty desired to grant a 
support to the power of Isl&m and to the strength of the Mu- 
hammadan faith, to extend his glorious shadow over it, and to 
preserve Hindustan within the range of his favour and protection. 
Ho therefore removed Ulugh Khdi in his youth from Turkistin, 
and separated him from his race and kindred, from his tribe and 
relations, and conveyed him to the country (of Hiudust&n), for 
the purpose of curbing the Mughals. God conducted him to 
Baghdad, and from that city to Guzerat. Khwaja Jam&lu-d di'n 
Basri, a man remarkable for piety and integrity, ability and 
worth, bought him, and brought him up carefully like a son. 
Intelligence and ability shone out clearly in his countenance, so 
his patron looked upon him with an eye of kiuduess and treated 
him with especial consideration. 

In the year 630 h. (1232 a.d.) he brought him to Dehli when 
Sult&n S&'id Shamsu-d duny& wau-d din adorned the throne. 
With several other Turks he was brought into the presence of 
the Sult&n. When the monarch observed him he bought all the 
lot of Turks and appointed them to attend before his throne. 
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Ulugh was seen to bo a youth of great promise, so the king 
made him his personal attendant, placing, as one might say, 
the hawk of fortune on liis hand. So that in after times, in 
the reigns of this monarch’s chirdren, it might come to pass 
tliat this youth should save the kingdom from the violence and 
machinations of its foes, and raise it to a high pitch of glory 
and honour. 

At this period, while he was discharging his duties, by the 
decree of fate, he recovered his brother Kishli Kh&n (afterwards) 
lord chamberlain, at which he rejoiced greatly. His power 
became conspicuous. When Sult&n Uuknu-d din came to the 
throne, he went off along with the Turks from Dehli to Hindus- 
tan, and when the Turks were brought back he returned to Dehli 
in their army. He was imprisoned for some days and subjected 
to some indignity. The design in tliis may have been (God 
knows !) that he should taste the sufferings of the miserable, so 
that wlien he attained to the sovereign dignity he might have 
compassion on them, and be thankful for his own exaltation. [^A 
%tory is introduced /icrc.] 

Let us return to our history. When Sult&n Raziya ascended 
the throne Ulugh Eh4n continued to be one of the royal attend- 
ants (BJ^dssa-ddr) till fortune favoured him, and he became 
chief huntsman {Amir shikar). Fate proclaimed that the earth 
was to bo the prey of his fortune and the world the game of his 
sovereignty. Ho held this office and discharged its duties for 
some time, till the sun of the supremacy of Raziya set and that 
of Mu'izzu-d din Uahfam ISiiali shone forth. Fortune still be- 
friended him. After remaining some time in his position of 
chief huntsman, performing his servico, and exhibiting marks of 
ability, he was made master of the horse. Tlie stce<l of sove- 
reignty and empire thus came under his bridle and control. 
When Badru-d din Sankar became lord chamberlain, he showed 
a paternal interest in Ulugh Khan, and took such care of his 
advanceineiit that he was raised to a higher position, and re- 
ceived a grant of the lands of Riwuri. He weut to that place, 
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and by hia vigour and bravery punished the hill chiefs' and 
brought the district under his rule. 

When the power of the Mu'irzi dynasty was declining, the 
nobles conspired together and came to the gates of the city 
(Dehli). The princes and nobles all agreed as to the course to 
be pursued. Ulugh Kh&n,* grantee of Riwari, displayed such 
energy and exhibited such remarkable resolution in securing the 
submission of the provinces, that no one of the princes and nobles, 
Turks and Taziks, was worth the hundredth part of him. All 
the confederates admitted that in vigour, courage, and activity 
he surpassed them all. When the city was conquered he re- 
ceived a grant of H&nsi. On taking possession of the terri- 
tory he applied himself to its improvement, and through his 
justice and generosity all the inhabitants were happy and content. 
His success was so great that other nobles began to look upou it 
with jealousy, and the thorn of envy began to rankle in their 
hearts. But it was the will of Qod that he should excel them 
all, so that the more the fire of their envy burnt, the stronger 
did the incense of his forturio rise from the censer of the times. 
“ They seek to extinguish the light of God with their mouths, 
but God willeth only to perfect his light.'^ \Thc author continues 
in a high strain of benediction and eulogy, 

To return to our history. In the year 640 h. (1242 A.D.) 
this humblo individual (the author) had to travel to Lakhnauti 
with his family and dependants. In this journey he spent two 
years. Trustworthy persons have recorded that in the year 641 
Ulugh Kh&n was appointed lord chamberlain. When the royal 
army marched from the capital he inflicted a severe chastisement 
on the rebels of Jalali and Dewali, and the Mawds in the doab 
between the Ganges and Jumna. He fought much against the 

' [jlj \j word mtkwdi gigniiei proteetioa, 

dependence ; bnU it eppeere to have fome other teehnieal neaning. Farther oa we 
read of the of the Doab, and the Mawdsdi and JUne/aii.**] 

* (The teit sa.)a ** the SulUn (may God prolong hie reign) plainly ehowidg 
that ihii part of the work waa written in the reigia of Balban]. 
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infideb uid demd the roida and neighboariag eoantry tram 
ioamgenta. 

In the year 643 the author onder the imperial ordera, left 
Lakhnauti with hb &mily and returned to the capital in com- 
pany with Toghdn Kh&n Tng^l. In thb year the accursed 
Maukiiti (Mangii-Khkn), who waa one of the generab of the 
Blaghala and a prince of Tuikbtdn^ marched from the neighbour- 
hood of T&lik4n and Knnduz into Sindh. He bid siege to 
Uchh/ one of the most renowned fortresses of Sindh, and 
equal to Mansura.^ There was a eunuch in (command of) the 
fort who belonged to the household of T4ju-d din. Abd Bakr- 
Kabir Kh4n Aksunkar was chief justice, and Mukhlisu-d din 
was kotmL When intelligence of this inroad reached the Court, 
Ulugh Ehdn made known hb riews to the Sult&n and prepared 
an army to oppose the Mughals. The princes and nobles were 
opposed to thb expedition,* but Malik Ulugh Kh4n was rery 
earnest about it. 

When the royal army marched towards the seat of warfarti the 
Kh&k4n-i Mu'azzam* Ulugh Kh&n (may his reign endure !) ap- 
pointed guides to lead the way, so that the marches might be 
made with the greatest celerity. In ordinary cases eight kos 
would be one day's march, but under hb arrangements, twelve 
kos or even more were accomplbhed. The army arrived <m the 
banks of the Biy&h, made the transit of that river, and reached 
Lahore on the banks of the B4vi. He there showed great energy 
and bravery in pushing forward the expedition, and incited the 
Sttlt&n and the nobles to be earnest for the repube of the infidel 
Mughals. 

On Monday, 25th Shab&u, 643 h. (Nov.. 1245), intelligence 

* j miil Si t S u J oHii i 

Olj fXJ Tht wordi sie Mi vay ffceiie, bat the acniioa of Misiiie it 

* [b «Ui MMir «IM> titU "XUIte-i MiThw** ii iwmlly MiipioH, ^ 

fir th. Mikt of vnifocaity tad liilWty 1 km ooioti t rtod “ina,k Kbia.*’] 
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was brought to the royal camp tliat the infidel Mughals had 
raised the siege of XJchh. The reason <of their retreat was that 
Ulugh Khan (when he reached the Biy4h) ha4 sent forward mes- 
sengers bearing letters from the Sult&ii addressed to the garrison 
of the fort, announcing the approach of the royal army, and 
dilating upon the vast numbers of the soldiers and elephants and 
the great valour and spirit of the forces which followed the royal 
standards. He also sent forward an advance force to reconnoitre. 
When the messengers came near Uchh, some of the letters fell 
into the hands of the accursed warriors, and some reached the 
garrison of the fort. The drums were beaten in the fort to an* 
nounce the joy of the besieged. The contents of the letters and 
the approach of the army of Isl&m became fully known to the 
accursed foe, and the horsemen of the advanced force were in the 
vicinity of Sindh on the banks of the Biy&h of Lahore, Fear 
and dismay fell upon the hearts of the accursed, and the good- 
ness of God lent its aid (to the forces of Islam). Trusty men 
record that when Mankdti heard of the approach of the army of 
Isl4in under the royal standard, that it had proceeded by the 
river Biyah, near the skirts of the hills, and that it was ailvanc- 
iug a'oiig the banks of the river ^ he made enquiry of a party (of 
prisoners) why the army of Isl&m marched along the bases of 
the bountains, for thai route was long, and the way by Sarsuti 
and Marut (Mirat!) was nearer? He was answered that the 
numerous fissures on the banks of the river rendered the way 
impassable for the army.* 

This answer convinced Mankuti that he had not sufficient 
strength to withstand the approaching army, and that he must 
retreat. Panic obtained mastery over him and his forces, so 
that they could no longer retain their position. He divided his 

* v/* M 

* i\j (_i»T j\ Th* text n f«r from iiitcUigible, 

•ad U •ppuently eontnidietary. Tho loyd force* are laid to haro mamlied 
along tbe baalu of the river, although that route it declared to han been impracti* 
cable. The whole ptawge ii omitted from Sir U. EQiot'e MS.] 
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army into three bodies and fled. Many MuBu1ni4n and Hindu 
prisoners obtained their freedom. This victory is attributable to 
the activity, bravery, and strategy of Ulugh Kh&n ; but for him 
the victory wonld not have been gained (may the Almighty keep 
him safe under his protection !) 

After the achievement of this victory Ulugh Kh4n advised that 
the royal army should march towards the river Sodra' in order 
to impress the minds of the enemy with the great power, bravery, 
and numbers of the army of Isl&m. So the army proceedel to 
the banks of the Sodra, and from thence, on the 27th Shawwal, 
643 H., it returned to Dehli, which city it reached on Monday 
12th Zi-l-hijja 643 H. (May 1246). 

For some time past tlie mind of Sultan 'Al5u-d din 1 ad been 
alienated from the nobles, he was seldom visible to tlie army, 
and besides this he was given up to depravity. The nobles all 
agreed to write secretly from Dehli to N4siru-d dunya waii^d din, 
inviting him to set up his pretensions to the throne. On Sunday, 
23rd Muharram, 6.44 (June 1246) he came to Dehli and sat upon 
the seat of empire. The Ehutba was read and the coin of the 
realm was struck in the auspicious name of Nasir. So Ulugh 
Eh4n represented how the accursed foe had in the previous 
year fled before the armies of IsUm, and had gone to the upper 
parts (Jaraf-i hdld). It now seemed advisable that the royal 
army should proceed in that direction. This advice was approved 
and orders were given for the march. On Monday, the 1st 
Bajab, 644 h., the army set forth and proceeded to the river 
Sodra. Here UliigH Khan was detaclicd witli .scviTal nobles, 
and generals to make an incursion into the hills of Jud. The 
jR4na of these hills had acted as guide to the inSdcl Mughals, 
and it was now determined to take vengeance. Ulugh Khan 
accordingly attacked the hills of J*ud, and the couulrie.s on the 
Jailam, and led his forces as far as the banks of (he Indus. All 
the women and dependants of the infidel.® which were in those 
parts were obliged to flee, and a party of the AJughai army 

» [The Chin-ik] 
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crossed over the Jailam, and saw the forces which were arrayed 
under the command of Ulugh Eh&n. The manifold lines of 
the army, the numbers of the horse, the armour and the arms, . 
filled the observers with wonder and dismay. The bravery and 
generalship which Ulugh Kh&n displayed in scaling the moun- 
tains, breaking through defiles, capturing fortified places, and 
crossing jungles, cannot be described in writing. The fame of this 
campaign extended to Turkistdn. There was no husbandry or 
agriculture in this country, and fodder became unobtainable. 
Hence he was compelled to retire, and he returned victorious and 
triumphant to the royal camp, bringing back all his officers and 
troops in safety. 

On Thursday, 6th Zi-1 ka’da, his majesty returned to the 
capital, which he reached on Thursday, 2nd Muharram, 645 h. 
The perseverance and resolution of Ulugh Eh&n had been the 
means of showing to the army of Turkistin and the Mughals 
such bravery and generalship that in the course of this year no 
one came fro.n the upper parts towards Sindh. So Ulugh Ehdn 
represented to his Majesty,, in the month of Sha’b&n, that the 
opportunity was favourable for making an expedition into Hin- 
dustan. The Mawas and Ranas^ had not been pinched for 
several years, but some coercion might now be exercised on them, 
by which spoil would fall into the hands of the soldiers of Isl&m, 
and wealth would be gained to strengthen the hands of the State 
in resisting the Mughals. The royal armies accordingly inarched 
to Hindust&n, passing down the Doab between the Ganges and 
Jumna. After some fighting, the fort of Nandana* was cap- 
tured, and Ulugh Kh&ii was sent with some other generals and 
a Muhammadan force to oppose Dalaki wa Malakf. This was 
a B&na ill the vicinity of the Jumma, between E&Iinjar and 
Earra, over whom the Rais of Ealinjar and Malwa had no autho- 
rity. He had numerous followers and ample wealth ; ho ruled 
wisely ; his fortresses were strong and secure ; in bis territories 

« [Valr. **XsliUida" and ** TtlsandA.** Set page 347.] 
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the defiles were arduous, the mountains rugged, and the jungles 
many. No Muhammadan army had ever penetrated to his 
dwelling place. When Ulugh Kh&n reached his abode, the B&na 
took such care for the safety of himself and his family, that he 
kept quiet from the dawn till the time of evening prayer, and 
when it grew dark he fled to some more secure place. At 
daybreak, the Muhammadan army entered his abode,, and then 
pursued him, but the accursed infidel had escaped into the lofty 
mountains, to an inaccessible spot impossible to reach except 
by stratagem, and the use of ropes and ladders. Ulugh Eh&n 
incited his soldiers to the attempt, and, under his able direction, 
they succeeded in taking the place. All the infidel's wives, 
dependants, and children fell into the hands of the victors with 
much cattle, many horses and slaves. Indeed, the spoil that 
was secured exceeded all computation. At the beginning of 
Shaww&l 645 h. (Feb. 1248), the force returned to the royal 
camp with their booty, and after the fd-i azha', the whole army 
marched towards the capital, which it reached on the 4th Muhar- 
ram, 646 h. (April 1248). A full poetical account of this cam- 
paign, in which the several victories are recounted, has been 
composed ; the book is called Ndsirl ndma} 

In Sha'b&n, 646 h. (Nov. 1248), the royal army marched 
through the upper country to the neighbourhood of the Biy&h, 
and then returned to the capital. Ulugh Kh&n with several 
nobles under him, was sent with an ample force towards Rantam- 
bhor, to overrun the mountains of Mew&t and the country of 
B&har>dco, who was the greatest of the R&is of Hindustan. He 
ravaged the whole of those territories and gained a large booty. 
Malik Bah&u-d din Aibak was slain under the fort of Rantambhor, 
on Sunday in the month of Zi-1 hijja 646, while Ulugh Eh&n 
was engaged fighting in another quarter. The Eh&irs soldiers 
showed great courage and fought well ; they sent many of the 
infidels to hell, and secured great spoil; after which they returned 
to the capital. 


* [See tupra^ pa^ 348.] 
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On Monday, 3rd Safar, 647 h. (May, 1249), they arrived at 
Dehli. In the course of this year his majesty was pleased to 
recognize the great ability and distinguished services of his 
general^ He therefore promoted him from the rank of a Malik 
and the office of lord chamberlain to the dignity of a Khdn^ and 
on Tuesday, 3rd Rajab, 647 h., he named him lieutenant of the 
government, army, and royal fortune {bakhtiydri)^ with the title 
of Ulugh Eh&n. The truth of the adage that the worth of 
titles is revealed by heaven,’’ was proved- in this case, for from 
that day forth the services of Ulugh Eh&n to the house of N&sir 
became still more conspicuous. When he was thus promoted, 
his brother Eishli Eh4u Aibak, master of the horse, became lord 
chamberlain. He was a nobletnan of kind and generous charac- 
ter, and endowed with, many virtues. Malik T&ju-d din Sanjar 
Tabar Elian became deputy of the lord chamberlain, and my 
excellent dear son 'A1au-d din Ayy4z Tabar Eh&n Zanjani,* 
who was Amiru-1 hujjdb (superintendant of the royal door- 
keepers), was made deputy waktldar. These appointments were 
made on Friday, 6th Rajab 647, and Ikhtiy4ru-d din ftigin, the 
long-haired, who had been deputy, now became master of the 
horse. 

On Monday, 9th Sha’ban, 647 h. (Nov. 1249), the royal 
army left the capital and took the fieM. Passing over the 
Jumna it encamped and engaged in operations against the 
Mawas. [ilatiers pcnonal of the author, sec 2 )age 350.] 

On Tuesday, 25th Slia'ban, 649 h. (Nov. 1251), the royal 
army marched towards M4Iwa and Kalinjar. When Ulugh 
Ehaii arrived there with the army of Islam, he defeated Jahir 
of Ijari, a great rdna, who had a largo army and many adlierents, 
and destroyed both him and his kingdom. This Jahir, rdna of 
Ijari, was an active and able man. In the reign xifSa’id Shainsu-d 
din, in the year 632 h, (1234), the army of Islam was sent from 
Bayana Sultan-kot, Eanauj, Mahr, Mahawan and Gwalior, 

* [Miiny lines of eulogy arc licre compressed into this short but adctiuate state- 
ment.] • [Vur. ** nibSuii.”] 
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against E4Iinjar and Jamu, under the command of Malik Nub* 
ratu-d din T&basi, who was distinguished above all the generals 
of the time for courage, boldness, ability, and generalship. The 
army inarched on fifty days from Gwalior, and great booty fell 
into its hands, so much that the imperial fifth amounted to 
nearly twenty-two lacs. When they returned from K&linjar they 
were encountered by this R4na of Ij&ri, who seized upon the 
defiles on the river Sindl in the road of the returning army. Tho 
author heard Nusratu-d din T4hasi say, “ No enemy in Hindu- 
stin had ever seen my back, but this Hindu fellow of Ijari at- 
tacked nio as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep. 1 was obliged 
to retire before him until I reached a position where I turned 
upon him and drove him back.’’ I tell this story so that niy 
readers may clearly perceivo what courage and generalship 
Ulugh Kh&n exhibited when he defeated and put to flight such 
a foe. Ho further took from him the fortress of Bazor,' and his 
conduct and feats in this campaign will stand as a lasting memo- 
rial of him. 

On Monday, 23rd Rabi'ii-1 awwal, 650 h. (June, 1252), the 
army returned to Dehli and remained there for six raontlus. On 
the 12tii Shawwal of the same year, it marched through the 
upper country to the banks of the Bty&h. At this time Malik 
Balban held tlie fief of Bad4un, and Katlagh KhAn that of 
Bay&na. They were both summoned to the Royal presence, 
and both attended with all the generals of the army at the royal 
abode. When the army reached the banks of the Biy&h, 
TmAdu-ddin BihAn conspired with other chiefs, and excited envy 
and enmity against Ulugh KhAn. The envious found their own 
importance dimmed by his glory, and they resolved to do some 
hurt and injury to his august person, either in hunting, in pass- 
ing through mountain defiles, or in crossing rivers. Ulugh 
KliAn's good fortune preserved him, and bis adversaries were un- 
able to do him any harm. When the conspirators found that 
their plana wore inofifectual, they agreed upon another course. 

^ [Yaa “ Btfol," Barole." Sfe note, ptge 301, tupraJ] 
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and presenting themselves at the doors of the royal tent, urged 
upon his majesty that Ulugh Eh4n ought to be sent to his 
estates. The result of all this was that the order was given to 
him indirectly.^ 

On Saturday, the new moon of Muharram, 651 H., Ulugh 
Eh&n proceeded to H&psi with his followers and family. When 
the Sult&n reached Dehli, the thorn of envy, which still festered 
in the malicious heart of Rih&n, impelled him to recommend his 
majesty to send Ulugh Eh&n to N&gor, and to give the country 
of H&nsi to one of the royal princes. His majesty accordingly 
went to H&nsi, and the Eh&n removed to Nagor. This hap- 
pened in Jum&da-I akhir 651 h. On his departure for H6nsi, 
'Im&du-d din Rih&n became wakildar^ and the administration of 
the royal orders passed into his hands. 

Through the envy and malignity of the new minister, the office 
of E&zi of the State was taken from the author, Minhaj Sir&j, in 
Rajab, 651, and given to E&zi Shamsu-d din Bahr&ichi. On 
returning to the capital, on the 17th Shawwal, Malik Saifu-d din 
Eishli Eh&n, brother of Ulugh Eh&n, was sent to his estate of 
Earra, and 'Izzu-d din Balban, son-in-law of Eatlagh Eh4n, was 
appointed to the charge of the office of lord chamberlain. All 
the officers who had been appointed through the interest of 
Ulugh Eh&ii were removed, and the business and quietude of the 
State were disturbed, all through the machinations of ’Iniadu-d din. 

At this period, when Ulugh Eh&n (May God prolong his 
reign !) went to M&gor, he led a Muhammadan force in the 
direction of Rantamblior, Hindi, and Cliitror. Bahar Deo, Rai 
of Rantamblior, the greatest of the Rais, and the most noble and 
illustrious of all the princes of Hindustan, assembled an army to 
inflict a blow on Ulugh Eli&n. But it was the will of God that 
the name of the Elian should be celebrated for his victories in 
the annals of the time, and although the Rai's army was large 
and. well appointed with arms and horses, it was put to flight, 

> this wot brought about in a 

laft-handad way.**] * (Sea note paga 362, SMjnw.] 
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and many of its yaliant fighting men were sent to hell. The 
Musulm&ns obtained great spoil, and captured many horses and 
prisoners (burda). They then returned safe with their booty 
to Nagor, w'hich, in consequence of Ulugh Khan’s presence, had 
become a place of great importance. 

At the opening of the year C51 h., the numerous people who had 
suffered oppression and hardship through the disgrace of Ulugh 
Ehdn retired to 'their closets, and like fish out of water, and 
sick men without slumber, from night till morn, and from morn 
till night, they offered up their prayers to the Creator, suppli- 
cating him to let the dawn of Ulugh Eh&n’s prosperity break 
forth in splendour, and dispel with its brilliant light the gloom 
occasioned by his rival Kih&n. The Almighty graciously gave 
ear to the prayers of the wretched, and the cries of the distressed. 
The victorious banners of Ulugh Khan were borne from N&gor, 
and he went to the capital. The reason of his return was this. 
The nobles and servants of the State were all Turks of pure 
origin and Taziks of good stock, but ’Imddu<^d din was an eunuch 
and impotent; he, moreover, belonged to one of the tribes of 
Hindust&n. Notwithstanding all this ho exercised authority 
over the heads of all these chiefs, They were disgusted with 
this state of affairs and could no longer endure it. They suf- 
fered so much from the hands of the bullies who were retained 
by'Im&du-d din, that for six months they could not leave their 
houses, nor could they even go to prayers on Fridays. How 
was it possible for Turks and Maliks, accustomed to puwer, rule, 
and warfare, to remain quiet under such ignominy? The chiefs of 
Hindustan, of Karra, Manikpur, Oudh and the upper country 
to Bad&un, of Tabarhindh, San&in, Samana, and the Siw&lik 
Hills, sent to Ulugh Khan inviting him to return. Arsl&n 
Eh&n led an army out of Tabarhindh, Ban Khan came forth 
from Saiiam and Mansurpur, and Ulugh Kh4n collected his 
forces in Nugor and the Siw&lik hills. Malik Jalalu-d din 
Mas’ud Sh&h bin Sult&n joined them from Lahore, and they 
inarched upon the capital. 
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’Im&du-d din advised his majesty to go forth and repress the maU 
contents, and accordingly he led his arm}^ towards San&in. Ulugh 
Khan was in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindh with several 
other chiefs The author of this book started from the capital 
for the royal camp, which was stationed in the city near the 
royal residence. On Monday, 26th Ramaz&n, 652 h. he arrived, 
and on the ** Night of Power*' he read prayers in the king's 
abode. On the next day, 27th Ramazan, the opposing armies 
drew near to each other, the outposts mot, and great disquietude 
arose. The ’fd-i fitr was passed at San&m, and on Saturday, 
8th Shaww&I, the royal army fell back to Hinsi. Malik Jal4hi-d 
din, Ulugh Kh&n, and the nobles with them proceeded to 
Kaithal. The chiefs and nobles on both sides deemed it desir- 
able to hold a parley. General Karra Janidk, a personal attend- 
ant of Ulugh Kh4n, and well-known for his integrity, acted, on 
the part of the insurgents ; and the noble of the black banner, 
Hisimu-d din Katlagh, well-known for his great age, a nian of 
conciliatory character and great probity, was deputed to moct 
him. Ho exerted himself to the utmost with General Karra 
Jamak and Malik-i Isl&m Kutbu-d din Hasan ''Ali. 

The discontented nobles represented to his majesty that they 
were all willing to obey his commands, but that they had no security 
against the machinations and outrageous conduct of 'Imadu-d din 
Rih4n. If he were banished' from the Court they would all 
submit and willingly obey the orders of the Sult&n. The royal 
army marched from H&nsi to Jind, and on Saturday, 22nd 
Shaww4l 652 h., *Im4du-d din was dismissed from his office of 
minister (thanks to Ood for it !) and the privileges attaching to 
the government of Bad4un were given to him. 

Tzzu-d din Balban, deputy of the lord chamberlain, repaired to 
the camp of Ulugh Kh4n, and on Tnesday, drd Zi-1 ka'da, Ban 
Khin Aibak Khit4i came to the royal camp to finally arrange 
the terms of peace. An extraordinary plot was now formed, 
with which the author of this bock became acquainted. 'Imidti-d 
din Khin with a number of Turks of low degree, and mimical to 
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Ulagh Eh4n, resolred apon catting down Ban Kh&n Aibak 
Khitii at the entrance of the royid tent, in order that Ulugh 
Ehdn, on hearing of the aecaaeination, might (in retaliation) slay 
'Izzu-d din Balban. The peace would thus be prevented, ^Imi> 
du-din would retain his position in safety, and Ulugh Kh&n 
would be unable to come to Court. Kutbu-d din Hasan heard 
of the conspiracy, and sent one of .the chief attendamts of the 
chamberlain, Sharfti4 mulk Bashidu-d din Hanafl, to Ban Ebdn, 
advising him not to go to the royal tent in the morning, but to 
remain at his own lodging. Ban Kh&n acted on this advice, and 
so the plot foiled. The focts became known to the great men, 
and under the command of the Saltan, ’Im&du-d din was sent off 
to Bad&dn. 

On Tuesday, 17th Zi-1 k'ada, his m^esty, with the desire of 
making peace, directed the author, Minh&j Sir&j, to offer terms 
of agreement to all. Next day, Ulugh Eh&n, with the other 
nobles, came to Court, Mid bad the honour of kissing hands. 
The Sult&n then turned homewards, accompanied by Ulugh 
Kh&n, and reached the capital on Wednesday, 9th Zi-1 hijja. 
The kindness of the Almighty now became manifest, For a long 
time there had been no rain, but upon the approach of Ulugh 
Kh&n the Almighty displayed his meity, and the rain, which is 
the life of herbs and plants, of men and animals, fell upon the 
earth. No wonder, then, that people looked upon the return 
of Ulugh Kh&n as a happy omen, that his compeers rejoiced 
over it, and that all were gratefol to the Almighty for his bounty. 

The year 653 h. opened. Something happened in the i^al 
harem of which no one had accurate knowledge, but Katlsgh 
Kh&u* was directed to take charge of the government of Oudh, 
and thither he proceeded. At the same time the government of 
Bahr&ich was given to 'Im&du-d din Rih&n. The success of 
Ulugh Kh&n shone forth with brilliant radiance, the garden of 
the world began to put forth leaf, and the key of divine mei^ 
opened the doors of the hearts of men who had been driven into 
* [Stop-ftthtr of tho Solttn, mo pofo SM.] 
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seclusion. Among these ms the well>wisher of the State, and 
the partisan of Ulugh Kh&n, the writer of this book, Minh&j 
Sir&j Juzj&ni. The censure of his adrersaries, and the injustice 
of his foes, had forced him into retirement and had subjected him 
to distress and trouble ; but now the kind influence of Ulugh 
Khdn was exerted with the Sultin, and on Sunday, 5th Babi'u* 
awwal, 653 h., the office of K&zi of the State and the seat of 
justice were given for the third time to the faithful and grateflil 
writer of this history. 

Katlagh Khan had gone to Ondh, and some time passed, but 
circumstances so occurred that he became disaffected. Impera- 
tive orders were several times sent to him from Court, but to 
these he paid no heed. ’Im&du-d din Rih&n busied himself in 
stirring up strife, and endeavoured by intrigue and deceit to 
throw the dirt of his wretched selfish plots on the prosperity 
of Ulugh Khfiu, and to cloud the glory of that Kh&k&n with tlie 
emanations of his malice. But “ Divine mercy is for ever 
sufficient,” and it prevented the success of these schemes. Malik 
Tfiju-d din Sanjar had been confined in prison by Katlagh Kh&n. 
The government of Bahr&ich had been granted to Sanjar, and this 
was the reason of his imprisonment. By a bold contrivance he 
escaped from Oudh out of the hands of his oppressors, and cross- 
ing the river Sard' in a boat, he proceeded with a few horsemen 
to Bahrfiich. Under the decrees of fiite the fortune of the Turks 
now triumphed, and the power of the Hindds was levelled with 
the dust. Tmadu-d din was defeated and taken prisoner, and 
put to death in Bahr&ich, in the month of Bajab, 653 a. With 
him Katlagh Kh&n’s foriunes declined. 

When these disturbances arose in Hindustin, several of the 
chief nobles of the Court were drawn away from their allegianee; 
and it became necessary to put down the insurrection and to 
punish the disaffected nobles. The army accordingly left Dehli, 
on the new moon of Shawwdl, 653 a. (December, 1255), and 
marching towards Hindust&n it reached Tilibh&t* (PiHbhitP). 

> [The SaijU or Oogn.] • [Var. "Tolpot.”] 
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Delay had occurred in assembling the forces of the Siw&lik hills. 
These mountains were included in the goTemment of Ulugh 
Kh&n, so he hastened to Hansi. He arrived there on the 17th 
Z!-l ka’da, and so exerted himself that in fourteen days the 
soldiers of the Siw&lik, of H&nst, Sarsuti, Jind, Barw&la, and all 
those parts were collected, and marched to Dehli in great force, 
and well equipped, where they arrived on the 3rd Zi-1 hijja. 
Ulugh Ehan remained in Dehli eighteen days, recruiting and 
refitting the army of Mew&t and the Eoh-paya (hills). On 
the 19th ZI-1 hijja he marched with a brave and well-equipped 
army to the royal camp, and reached Oudh in the me a \ of Mu- 
harram, 654 h. Eatlagh Eh&n and the nobles who were leagued 
with him were all subjects of the Sultan, but adverse circum- 
stances had led them to revolt. From Oudh they retreated over 
the river Saru, and by royal command Ulugh Kh&n pursued 
them with a strong force. They had, however, got a good start, 
the jungles were dense, the ways difficult, and the trees numerous, 
so he could not come up with them. He advanced as far as 
BIshanpur, on the confines of Tirhut, plundering all the Maw&s 
and R&nas, and returned with great spoil to the royal camp* 
When Ulugh Kh&n crossed the Sard from Oudh on his return 
from the pursuit, his Majesty marched towards the capital, and 
Ulugh Kh&n joined the royal army at Easmandi. On Tuesday, 
6th Rabi’u-1 awwal, 654 h., they arrived at Dehli. 

Eatlagh Kh&n had found no place in Hindust&n where he 
could make a stand, so in the midst of the campaign he pro- 
ceeded towards Santur, and strengthened himself in the hills of 
that country. The chiefs paid him every respect, for he was a 
noble of high rank, a grandee of the Court, .and one of the prin- 
cipal Turks. He had, therefore, strong claims upon his compeers, 
and wherever he went he was treated with great consideration. 

He made himself secure in the hills of Santur, and there he was 
joined by the R&na Deb&l [Deopul] Hindi, who held a prominent 
rank among the Hindus, and the custom of whose tribe was to 
afford a refuge to the fugitive. When intelligence of this junction 
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reached the royal camp, the army marched towards Santdr, at the 
beginning of Rabi’u-1 awwal, 655 H. Ulugh Khdn, with the 
royal army and some officers of the court, by great exertions 
made his way into the hills with much fighting, and seized upon 
the passes and defiles. He penetrated as far as Salmiir, a fort 
and district belonging to that great R&i. All the Ranas of these 
parts recognized the R&i as their superior and paid him respect. 
He fled before Ulugh Kb&n, and the city and markets of Salmur 
all fell into the hands of the army of Isl&m. By the favour of 
God the soldiers of Ulugh Kh&n thus subdued a place which the 
armies of Isldm had never before reached, and they returned laden 
with plunder to the capital, where they arrived on the 5th 
Rabru-Ukhir, 655 H. 

When the royal army had returned to Dehli, Katlagh Eh&n 
issued from the mountains of Salmur, and Malik Kishlu Khan 
Balban came from Sindh to the banks of the Biy&h, where the 
two chiefs joined their forces,^ and marched towards S&m&na and 
Eahr&m, taking possession of the country. To put down this 
confederacy and revolt the Sult&n s >nt Ulugh Kh&n, Kishli Eh&n, 
and several other nobles. Ulugh Kh&n left Dehli on Thursday, 
15th Jum&da-l awwal, 655 (May, 1257), and hastened with all 
speed to Eaithal. Katlagh Eh&n was in the vicinity, and the 
two armies approached each other. Here they were all brothers 
and friends — two armies of one government.* Such an extra- 
ordinary state of affairs had never occurred. The antagonists 
were like coins from one purse, or salt from one cup, and }et the 
accursed devil had produced such dissension among them. * • * 
Ulugh Kh&n deemed it expedient to detach the household troops 
from the main army, and he placed them under the command of 
Sher Khan, his cousin. The main body with the elephants he 
put under the command of his own brother, Kishli Kh&n, lord 
chamberlain. Two distinct divisions were thus formed. 

* [This line, given in Sir II. Elliot's MS., is absent from the printed text.] 

* [The author here exhibits his eloquence by repeating the statement four times, 
and using different words for army and yovernmeni,] 
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The opposing armies drew near to each other in the vicinity of 
S&m&na and Kaithal, and their lines were within view on either 
side. Just at this juncture some meddlesome servants of the 
Court at Dehli wrote letters to Malik Balkan and Malik Kat- 
lagh Kh&n, inviting them to come to the capital. The city they 
said was empty of soldiers, and the gates were in their own 
hands, while the nobles whom they addressed were servants of 
the State, and no strangers. They ought to come at once and 
resume their service of the Sultan. Ulugh E^h&n with his army 
would remain outside, and everything would turn out as they 
wished. All that had been represented might be easily accom- 
plished. Some faithful adherents of the throne and partizans of 
Ulugh Kh&u got notice of this plot, and they sent off intelligence 
with all speed to Ulugh Kh&n. He advised the Sult&n to turn 
all the conspirators out of the city. A full account of this con- 
spiracy has been given in the histoiy of the reign of N&siru-d din. 
(God forgive them and lead them to repent of their wickedness !) 

While the two armies were confronting each other, a person^ 
came over as a spy from the camp of Malik Balkan Kishlu Khan, 
representing that ho came on behalf of the chiefs and nobles who 
were with Malik Balkan, and who were desirious of joining 
Ulugh Kh&n. If a promise of immunity and fair treatment were 
given to them, and a grant made for the support of the bearer of 
these overtures, he would bring over all the chiefs and nobles who 
were with Balkan, and would arrange matters in respect of other 
officers. 

Ulugh Eh&n, on perceiving the intentions of this person, gave 
orders that the whole of the army should be shown to him. Ac- 
cordingly all the troops and munitions and implements of war, with 
the elephants and horses, were displayed before his ^yes. The 
Eh&n then directed a letter to be written to the chiefs and nobles 
in the following terms : “Your letter has reached me and its im- 
port- has been understood. I have no doubt that if you make your 

^ [The author here deals in irony, and says ** a person called so and so, the son of 
10 and so.'* The man was evidently well-known.] 
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Bobmiasion granta will be made to jou all, and yonr maiotenance 
will be most amply prorided for ; but if you take a different coutm, 
then, on this yery day, the world shr 11 learn how your preten- 
sions will be settled by the wounds of the trenchant sword and 
the flaming spear, and how you will be earned, fettered with the 
bonds of fate, to the foot of the royal standard.” This letter, 
half sweet half bitter, half venom half lotion, half courtesy half 
severity, was written and delivered to that man and he returned. 

When the letter was delivered to the officers of Balban, the 
wise among them percrived its drift, and knew that the dissen- 
sions between the noblee and generals would be settled elsewhere 
{yakjd). Fresh letters now arrived from Dehli, and Malik Balban 
and Katlagh Kh&n set forth in that direction and showed no in- 
tention of returning. Two days afterwards Ulugh Kh&n became 
aware of their design, and his mind was troubled as to* what 
might happen to the throne and capital. After this extraordinary 
incident letters reached him (from Dehli), and he turned thither, 
safe under the protection of the Almighty, and reached the city 
on Monday, 10th Jum&da-l awwal, 653. 

For seven months Ulugh Kh&n remained tranquil in the 
capital, when intelligence arrived that the army of the infidel 
Mnghals had made a descent upon Siudh, under the command 
of Salin Nawln. When their general brought in this army, 
Malik Balban went to them of necessity, and the forces^ of the 
fort of Molt&n fell bach* When the news reached the capital, 
Ulugh ’ Khan advised his Majesty to set the royal army in 
motion, and aM:cordingly it marched forth on the 2nd Muharram, 
656 H. (9th January, 1259), and encamped within sight of the 
city. Orders were sent to all parts of the kingdom, directing 
the nobles and officers to collect all the forces they conld, and to 

^ [Sir H. EUioft 12b. ku ** iMASarAd," but the printed text bti ** 
bstIkBMte,'* which makee the ptwige to say that the battiemeoU of the fort of 
MnltAa fell down.'" The whole of it is obecure. ^ 

[Aui; jiji 
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join the army. On the 10th Muharram, the author received 
orders in the royal tent to compose an ode, to stir up the feelings 
of the Muhammadans and to excite in them a warlike fervour for 
the defence of their religion and the throne. 

Ulugh Kh&n, with a numerous and well-<appoirited army, 
marched in company with liis majesty and all the nobles, 
attended by their followers. When the infidel Mughal heard 
of this host on the frontier he had assailed, he advanced no 
further and showed no spirit. It seemed expedient, therefore, 
for the royal army to remain within sight of the city (of Dehli), 
and it remained encamped for four months or longer, while 
horsemen went in all directions, making war upon the Maw&s. 
At length the news came that the accursed foe had retreated, 
and all disquietude on his account was at an end. 

The reporters now informed Ulugh Khan that Arsl4n Kh&n 
Sanjar in Oudh, and Kalij Kh&n Mas’ud Khani had taken alarm 
at the orders which they had received to join the royal camp, and 
were meditating revolt. Ulugh Kh&n advised his Majesty to 
nip this project in the bud, and to smother their intentions 
before they had time to form and gather strength. The advice 
was approved, although it was the hot season and the army had 
undergone fatigue through the inroad of the Mughals. On 
Tuesday, 6th Jum&da-l dkhir, the royal forces marched towards 
Hindustan, and came to the neighbourhood of Karra and Mdnik- 
pur. Ulugh Khan exerted himself most strenuously in punish- 
ing the rebellious Hindus and Rdnas. 

Upon the arrival of Ulugh Khan, the two confederates, Arslan^ 
Khdn and Kalij Khdn, parted, and were obliged to send their 
families and dependants among the Mawas. They also deputed 
some trusty persons to wait on Ulugh Khan, and prevail upon 
him to inform the Sultan that they had been obliged to disperse 
their followers, and that they were ready to proniise that they 
would both repair to the capital, and do homage as soon as the 
royal army was withdrawn. Upon this roprosentation the forces 
were re-called, and reached the capital on Monday, 2nd Ramazan, 
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656. Aral&n Khan and Kalij Khl^n repaired, to Court, and 
Ulugh Eh&n exerted himself so generously and strenuously in 
their behalf/ that their rebellion was forgiven, and in the course 
of two months Ealij Eh&n was appointed to the government of 
Lakhnauti, and Arsl&n Eh&n to Earra. 

On the 13th Muharram, at the beginning of the new year, 
657 (January, 1259), the royal forces again marched from Dehli. 
Ulugh Kh&n now very properly used his influence in favour of 
his nephew, Sher Eh&n, and on Sunday, 21st Sa&r, all the terri- 
tories of Bay ana, Kol, Jalesar, and Gwalior were consigned to 
him. There was nothing to require the action of the army 
during the rest of the year. On Wednesday, 4th Jumida-1 
&khir, treasure, wealth, and many valuables, with two elephants, 
were brought to Court from Lakhnauti. These presents were 
sent by 'Izzu-d din Balban Uzbek, who was grantee of Lakh- 
nauti, and by the influence of Ulugh Eh&n the grant was con- 
firmed, and honours were bestowed upon him. 

At the beginning of 658 h. (December, 1259), Ulugh Eh&n 
resolved upon a campaign in the hills near the capital. These 
hills were inhabited by a turbulent people, who committed depre- 
dations on the roads, plundered the goods of Musulmdns, drove 
away the cultivators, and ravaged the villages in the districts of 
Harri&na, the Siwalik hills, and Bay&na. Three years before 
they had carried off from Hansi a drove of camels and a number 
of the people of Ulugh Eh&n. Their chief was a Hindu named 
Malkd, a fierce and desperate fellow. It was he who carried off’ 
the camels, and he fomented disturbances among the Hindus 
from the hills to Rantainbhor. But when he did these things the 
army was otherwise engaged, ai\d the soldiers and followers of 
Ulugh Kh4n had not the means of transporting their baggage 
and implements. Ulugh Khan and all the princes and nobles 
were sorely vexed, but it was then impossible to do anything, as 
-he army was fully employed in repelling the Mughal forces, 
vliich had attacked the frontiers of Islam in Sindh, at Lahore, 

* [Tranflation greatly compressed.] 
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and in the yicinity of the ri^er Biy&h« At length ambassadors 
to the Sult&n came to Khur&s&n from *Irak, on the part of 
Hul&ku Mughal, son of ToK, son of Changtz Kh&n, and orders 
were given that the embassy was to halt at M&ruta.^ 

Ulugh Kh&n and other nobles, with the royal troops and 
their uwn followers, suddenly resolved upon a campaign in the 
hills, and made the first march in advance on Monday, 4th 
Safar, 658. In their first forced march {hashish) they aiccom- 
plished nearly fifty kos^ and fell unexpectedly upon the rebels. 
These retreated to the summits of the mountains, to the defiles, 
to deep gorges and narrow valleys, but they were all taken 
and put to the sword. For twenty days the troops traversed 
the hills in all directions. The villages and habitations of the 
mountaineers were on the summits of the loftiest hills and rocks, 
and were of great strength, but they were all taken and ravaged 
by order of Ulugh Kh&n, and the inhabitants who were thieves^ 
robbers, and highwaymen were all slain. A silver tanka was 
offered for every head, and two tankas for every man brought in 
alive. Eager for these rewards the soldiers climbed the highest 
hills, and penetrated the ravines and deepest gorges, and brought 
in heads and captives ; especially the Afghans, a body of 
whom, amounting to three thousand horse and foot, was in the 
service of Ulugh Kh&n. These men were very bold and daring, 
and in fact the whole army, nobles and chiefs, Turks and 
T&ziks, exhibited great bravery, and their feats will remain 
recorded in history. Fortune now so favoured Ulugh Kh&n that 
he was able to penetrate to a fastness which no Musulm&n army 
had ever reached, and that Hindu rebel who had carried off the 
camels was taken prisoner with his children and dependants. 
Two hundred and fifty of the chiefs of the rebels were captured. 
One hundred and forty-two horses were led away to the royal 
stables, and six bags of tankas^ amounting to thirty thousand 
tankas, were taken from the K&nas of the hills and the R&is of 
Sind, and sent to the royal treasury. 

* [VarianU **Niir6ya, B&nlta, Barilna.”] 
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In the course of twenty days this great work was accomplished, 
and the army returned to the capital on the 24th Rabi’u-1 
awwal, 658. Ills Majesty, with a great retinue of chiefs and 
nobles, came forth to the plain of Hauz-r&ni to meet him, and a 
grand Court was held in which many honours and rewards were 
bestowed.^ After a stay of two days in the capital the Court 
went forth again to Hauz-rdni on a mission of revenge The 
elephants were prepared, and the Turks made ready their 
trenchant swords. By royal command many of the rebels were 
cast under the feet of elepljants, and the fierce Turks cut the 
bodies of the Hindus in two. About a hundred met their death 
at the hands of the flayers, being skinned from head to foot; 
their skins were all stufied with straw, and some of them were 
hung over every gate of the city. The plain of Hauz-r&ni and 
the gates of Dehli remembered no punishment like this, nor had 
any one ever heard such a tale of horror. 

Ulugh Kh&n now represented to the 3ult&n that the Mughal 
ambassador in Ehur&s&n should be brought to Court and be 
granted an interview. On Wednesday, 7th Rabi'u-1 awwal, the 
Court proceeded to the Eushk-i sabz (green palace), and Ulugh 
Eh&n gave orders for armed men to be collected from all quarters 
round Dehli to the number of two hundred thousand foot and 
fifty thousand horse, with banners and accoutrements. Great 
numbers of armed meu of all ranks went out of the city, and 
assembled in the new city of Eilu-ghari, at the royal residence, 
where they were drawn up shoulder to shoulder in twenty lines. 
♦ • • When the ambassadors arrived, and their eyes fell on 
this vast multitude, they were stricken with fear, • • • ♦ ♦ 
it is certain that on seeing the elephants some of them fell from 
their horses. On the ambassadors entering the city they were 
received with the greatest honour, and were conducted before the 
throne with the highest possible ceremony The palace was 
decked out in the most splendid array, and all the princeo •>nd 

^ [The entb^r here beeomei very diffuie in his descriptions thd praisei^ which ate 
not worth tnniletion.] 
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nobles and officers attended in gorgeous dresses. A poem written 
by the author of this work was recited before the throne. I here 
insert it. ♦ • • • After the reception the ambassadors were con- 
ducted in great state to the place appointed for their abode.^ 

Let us return to the thread of our history. The last event 
which I have to record is this. When Ulugh Kh&n carried war 
into the hills, and punished the rebels in the way we have 
related, a number of them escaped by flight. They now again 
took to plundering on the highways, and murdering Musulm&ns, 
so that the roads became dangerous. This being reported to the 
Khdn, he sent emissaries and spies to find out the places where 
the rebels had taken refuge, and to make a full report of their 
state and condition. On Monday, 24th Rajab, 658 (July, 1260), 
he marched from Dehli with his own forces, the main army, and 
the forces of several chiefs. He hastened towards the hills, and, 
accomplishing more than fifty koa in one day's journey (!),• he fell 
upon the insurgents unawares, and captured them all, to the 
number of twelve thousand — men, women, and children — whom 
he put to the sword. All their valleys and strongholds were over- 
run and cleared, and great booty captured. Thanks be to God 
for this victory of Islam ! 

* [Here follows a loDg digression of no interest.] 

* jilsu 
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TXRrKH-I JAHXN-KUSHX 

OF 

*ALJLJJ-D DfN JUWAINf.i 

[The Tdrikh^i Jahdn-JSTushd, or Jahdn-Kmhdiy the History 
of the Conquest of the World/’ is the work of 'Al&u-d din Malik^ 
son of Bah&u-d din Muhammad Juwaini, but the author is better 
known to Europeans by the name of ’At& Malik Juwaini. He 
was a native of Juwain, in Khur&s&n, near Naish&pur. The 
date of his birth is unknown, but he was twenty-seven years of 
age when he began to write his history. 

Bahdu-d din was one of the principal revenue officers of 
Persia under the Mongol governor Arghun ; and his son 
*AlfLu-d din, disregarding his father’s advice to adopt literature 
as his profession, entered into public employ in his father's office 
before' he bad completed his twentieth year. When Mangd 
Kh&n was elected emperor, Arghun went to Tartary in 650, to 
pay his respects to the new sovereign, and Bahdu-d din with his 
son, our author, proceeded thither in his suite. Arghdn was 
confirmed in his office, and he made Bahdn-d din chief superin* 
tendantjof the revenues of his province. Shortly after his return 
in 661 (1253 a.d.), Bah&u-d din died at the age of sixty. When 
Huldku £h4n arrived in Persia, in 654 h., the viceroy Arghun 
was called to court ; and on his departure he left ’A14u-d din at 
court of the Emperor as one of his representatives. While thus 
situated our author followed in the suite of Hulfikd during his 

> [Thii article haa been drawn frea M. Qiiatreinbre*a notice in tbe Jfinat d$ 
TOrimU^ and Baron D’Ohaoon'a acoonat of tbe work in the Preface to hie Mist, iss 
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campaign againat the iBm&i'Iiana. Hie brotiu^r, Sbaineu-d din, 
became wazir of Hul&ku in 662 (1263-4 a.d.), and 'Al&u*d din 
was appointed goyernor of Baghd&d. 

'Al&u-d din had made himself conspicnoue by bis zQal against 
the Ism&ilians, which incited three men of that sect to attempt his 
assassination. He escaped this danger, but only to endure great 
reyerses and ignominy. Intrigues were formed against him, he 
was dismissed from office, fined heavily, tortured, and paraded 
naked all round Ba^hd&d. lie remained for some time after- 

o 

wards in confinement at Hamadaii, but liis innocence being 
proved, the fine exacted from him was returned, and he was 
restored to his office, which he retained until his death in 681. 

In character he was naturally mild and just, but he was so 
bUnded by the power and success of his masters that he could 
sea nothing but good in them and their doings. Placed as he 
waSf says M. D'Ohsson, it is manifest that he could not write 
fireely ; but he of his own accord msde himself the panegyrist of 
those barbarians who had utterly ruined liis country, and who 
continued to waste and oppress the 'dominions of the Muham<- 
madans. He speaks with a profound veneration of Chaugiz 
Kh&n and his descendants, he lauds Mangu to the skies, and in 
his honour he exhausts his stock of the most exaggerated hyper- 
bole. More than this, lie strives to prove in his preface that the 
ruin of so many Musulm&n countries by tbe Mughal armies was 
a necessary evil, from which arose two benefits— one spiritual, the 
other temporal. He does not blush to boast of the gentleness of 
the Mughals towards those who submitted to them, and he 
praises with better reason their tolerance of all religions.'* 

His occupations he tells ns left him little leisure for the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge up to the age of twenty-seven, and he 
expresses liis regret that he hhd not adopted the coarse of life 
advised by his father ; but years had matured his reason, and he 
was resolved to make up for lost time. He had several times 
avelled over Transoxiana and Turkist&n, as well as the more 
western regions. He had been a witness of many events, and he 

25 
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had besides obtained information from well-informed and trust- 
worthy persona, so in the year 650, daring his stay at the court 
of Mangu, at the request of his friends he began to 'write his 
history, the chief object of which was to perpetuate the memory 
of the great actions of the Emperor Mangu. The style of the 
work is much admired by Orientals, “ but a European may be 
allowed to pronounce it inflated, and to wish that the author had 
used more truth in his colouring, and more method in his 
narrative.” The history stops at the year 655 (1257 a.d.), 
although the author lived up to the year 681 (1282 A.D.). 

The MS. used by M. Quatrem^re and Baron D’Ohssou is ah 
incomplete one belonging to the Imperial Library at Paris. 
“ The Jahdn Kmhdl" says Sir H. Elliot, “though not uncommon 
in Europe, is very rare in India. All my research has only pro- 
cured for me one copy, and that belongs to Munshi ’Abdu-r Baz- 
z&k, Sarrishtad&r of the Civil Court of Farrukb&b&d. It is very 
clean, and well written in Nasta’lik, but contains many errors. 
Its extent is 275 folios of nineteen lines in each page.” There 
is no copy of the work in Sir Jl. Elliot’s library.] 

Extracts.* 

Punishment of Criminals. 

It is a custom amongst the Mughals that when any one has 
committed a crime worthy of death, should ho not be sentenced 
to that penalty, they send him to the wars, remarking that if he 
was destined to bo slain, he may as well be slain in fight ; or 
they send him on a message or embassy to rebellious chiefs, 
from whom they think it most probable he will never be allowed 
to return ; or they send him to some hot place where a pestilent 
wind blows; and it was for such a reason they sent Bal4ktigin'on 
an embassy to Egypt and Syria. 

' [All ihete extracts were translated by Sir H. Elliot.] 

* [The same name probably ai we hare elsewhere found as ** Bilkhtifin.] 
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The Mughal ConquesU.^^The Kings of Hind. 

In the space of twelve years the Mughals conquered every 
country, and nowhere were rebellion and turbulence left un- 
repressed. Having reached a place where they saw men with 
the limbs of beasts, and knew that there could be no habitation 
beyond it, they returned to their own country, bringing the kings 
of various countries with them, who presented their offerings of 
allegiance. Buku Kh4n honoured all of them according to their 
respective ranks, and. sent them back to their own countries ; but 
he would not allow the king of Hind to come on account of his 
filth and ugliness. 


Changiz Khan in Bokhara. 

Next day, the Im&ms and elders of the city of Bokh&rA went 
to do homage to Changiz Kh&n,^ and he came within in order 
to see the town and fort. He entered the J&mi’ Masjid and 
stood before the archways. His son, Tuli Kh&n, was on foot, 
and ascended the pulpit. Changiz KhAn enquired, Is this the 
palace of the Sult&n They replied, *^It is the house of God.'' 
He then dismounted, and ascended two or three steps of the 
pulpit^ and exclaimed, The countiy is denuded of forage, fill my 
horses' bellies." They opened the granaries which were in the 
city, and brought the corn. They brought forth the chests 
which contained tlie Kurdns into the area of the mosque, and 
scattered the books about, converting tlie chests into horse- 
troughs. They circulated their flagons, and the courtesans of 
the city were sent for to dance and sing, and the Mughals raised 
their own voices in response.’ The Imdms, doctors, Saiyids, 

1 Tho usual way of pronouncing his name in India is Changes Kh&n, but perhaps 
Chingfz is more correct, for D'Ohsson, who spells the name ** Tchinguis," says it is 
derived from “Chink," strong, and **gais,*' the plural pailiclc. — Uiitoire det 
MonijoU^ Tome I. p. 99. On his coins, moreover, the last syllabic is not prolonged. 
—See Jowrn. R. A. S. Soe., Vol. IX. p. 385. 
t European travellers of this period are not complimentary to their aittsical talents. 
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aefaoUn, and priests, were appointed to take charge of the 
quadrupeds, being singled out for that special duty. After one 
or two hours, Changfz Khdn arose to return to his camp, and the 
others also departed, after the leaves of the Kur&n liad been 
kicked about in the midst of impurities.* * • * 

One of the inhabitants fled to Ehur&sdn after these transao* 
tions. They enquired of him the state of Bokh&r&. He replied 
‘*The Mughals came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered, and 
departed." A knot of learned men who heard him unani- 
mously declared that it would he impossible to express any 
sentence more concisely in Pdrsi. The cream and essence of 
iriiatever is written in this volume might be represented in these 
flrw words. 

• . • • • • 

CAcmpfs Khdn’$ Purmit and D^dai of SuUdn JoUhnl din, 

Changfz Khin detached a portion of his army, fully equipped, 
from T&iik&n, against Snltdn Jal&lu-d din, and when he heard 
of his still further successes, ho himself marched with such expe- 
dition that there was no diflerence between night and day, and 
no time for cooking food. On his reaching Ghazna, he ascertained 
that the Soltfln had left it fifteen days previous, for the purpose 
of crossing the river Sindh, so he appointed Telw&j with his 
contingent to the charge of Ghazna,* and himself hastened like 
a cloud-impelling wind in pursuit of him. 

He came up with the Sult&u on the bank of the Sind, and 
hemmed him completely in with his army, several curves extend- 
ing one behind another like a bow, of which the river was the 

ffisum de Saint-Qimtin mti, "Cantibus rel potiw nlulatibui.” The Dominican, 
Vincent de Beauvau, aaji, “ Tartari, modo intenrogatiro, clamorow, loquuntur, At- 
tala rsUdo et bonibile. Cantantce mugiunt ut tauri, vel ululant ut lupi, vocce in- 
artienlatai in cantando proferunt.’’— Vincentini, Spetulum JfiittriaU, lib. zxxi. p. 
M, and lib. xziz. e. 71, D'Ohaaon. 

> Compare DHlbanm, SitMr* du Mottgth, Tom. I. p. 230; Price, M«homtd»t 
jnWery, VoL II. p. 401 ; Mtdtm Unit, Sitt,, Vol. IV. p. 120 ; Dc la Croii, Hitt. 
Otngkit Om, p. ai3. 

* Tbc iteMMlea tttfn enpa be waa appointed D&rogha. Ttltriif mcani an ambaa- 
eador in Turkl. Beapecting him see D’Ohaaon, Vol. II. p. 193. 
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String. Changiz Eh4n ordered his troops to advance, and en- 
joined that every attempt should be made to take the Sult4u 
alive. Ghagt&i and Ogt&i^ also arrived to his support from 
Khw4rizm. 

When the SnlUin saw that it was a time for exertion and 

action, he prepared for fight with the few men he had under him ; 

galloping from the right to the left wing, from the left to the 

centre, and making furious onslaughts. But the army of the 

Mughals made good their advance by degrees, narrowing the 

field of battle and the opportunity of escape, while the Sultan was 

fighting like an angry lion. 

In erery direction thnl he nrged hii steed 
He rais^ dust commingled with blood. 

Orders were again issued that they should take him prisoner, 
and the army refrained from wounding with spear and arrow, in 
their anxiety to carry the commands of Chaugiz Khan into 
effect. Jal41o-d din himself maintained his ground, and, mount- 
ing a fresh horse that was brought to him, made one more 
charge, and then retreated like the wind and like a flash of 
lightning upon water.’ 

When Ghangiz Kh4n saw that the Sultin had dashed into the 
river, and that the MughaLs were anxious to follow him, ho 
prevented them, and placing his hand in his mouth through 
excess of astonishment, exclaimed to his sons : — 

This is ooe whom you nmj indeed call a man ! 

A true fighting elephant to tooth and marrow ! * 

This he said, and looked in that direction 
Where the Sulthn went like a Rustam on his way. 

All his followers who were not drowned in the river were put 
to the sword, ^ and the ladies of his household and bis children 
were brought to Ghangiz Kh4n; Ho ordered with respect to all 

> Ogtki," in the Mongol language, eignifies ascent or eaal^tion. 

* The Mod, Unio, Hklory says that Changfz Khtn lost twenty thousand men in 
this action. 

* Or, trunk and branch.** 

* D'Obison attributes theae words *to Juwaini— Persons who were witnemes of 
this ifeni hsTO told me that so many Khawbriamians were slain, that the waters were 
red /or the distance of n bow-ahot'* I cannot find the passage. 
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the males, even down to those who were sucklings, that the 
nipple of death should be placed in the mouth of their life, and 
that their bodies should be leflb to be devoured by crows.^ 

As all the property and wealth of the Sultan had been thrown 
that day into the river by his orders, Changiz Khan directed 
divers to 8ea»'ch for it, and bring out what they could. This 
transaction, wliich was one of the wonders of the time, took 
place in Rajab, of the year 618 h., in accordance with the pro- 
verb “ Wonders occur in llajab.’** Changiz Kh&n, after the 
battle marched to the banks of the Jihun (Indus), and sent 
Ogt&i to Ohaziia. On his arrival they proffered their sub- 
mission. He ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out into 
the plain and counted, and, after selecting artizans from among 
thorn, he ordered all the rest to be slain. He also destroyed the 
city, and Ogtai returned towards Hinit, after burying the slain. 

The Mufjhals winter in Hinduslduy and return. 

Chaghtai was loft on the borders of Kirm&n. He went in 
pursuit of the Sultan, and as he coul4 not find him, he fixed his 
winter quarters in the plains of Hindustan.* Tho governor of 
the country in which he cantoned himself was S&lar Ahmad, who 
bound the girdle of obedience round his waist, and provided all 
the supplies ho could for the use of the array. On account of the 
pestilential air most of tho army fell sick and lost their strength, 
and as tliey h;ul many slaves with them, having added to their 
number while encamped there (iusoinuch that to every tent 
there were as many as ten or twenty, who were engaged in pre- 
paring rice and other things for the use of their masters), and as 
the climate of the country agreed well with their constitutions, 

1 Muhammad of Xessa says that the SuU&n was beseeched by his ladies to slay 
them, and preserve them from captivity, and that he drowned them. D'Ohsson ob- 
serves that no other author mentions this. 

^ The name of the place mentioned in the orig^al cannot to idenllfted. It bears 
mo“t resemblance to ** the hills of Lahdr, which is t city.’* It will bo observed from 
the corresponding passage from the Rauzatu-$ Hereafter given in u note, that it 
is there called ** KMinjar on tho Sind.” That it ws*! somewhere in the .plains is 
evid' nt. [See note in the Appendix on SuUhn Jalaltt-d dfn.] 
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Changfz Eh&n^ gave orders that in every tent every captive 
should prepare and clean five hundred mans of rice. All expedi- 
tion was made, and within one week they ceased from that labour. 
He then issued orders that every prisoner in camp should be 
slain, and the next morning not a trace of captives or Hindus re- 
mained. He sent ambassadors to all the princes of that country, 
and they submitted. One was despatched to the R&n&, and he 
was at first well received, but wm afterwards crucified ; upon 
which an army was sent against the Ban&, and he was taken. 
An army was also sent to besiege Aghr&k, in the fort in which 
he had taken refuge. 

When the army had recovered its health, though*' of return 
were entertained, in order that by way of Hindust&n they might 
reach the country of Tangut.* They advanced some marches, 
and when they found there was no road, they came back again, 
and went to Fershfiwar (Pesh&war), and employed themselves in 
returning by the same road which they came. • • ♦ The reason 
of their expediting their return was that intelligence was received 
that Khit& and Tangut had exhibited signs of disaffection, in 
consequence of Changiz Kh& i’s prolonged absence. 


Capture of Bheraf and retreat from Multan. 

When Gliaght&i returned without finding the Sult&n, Changiz 
Kh&n despatched Tfirtdi^ with two tdm&us of Mughals, to 

^ It would appotr, therefore, that Ohaagis Khkn entered India, unlaes he i«aed 
theie orders from some other qpot ; but it is not easy to tell precisely what were his 
own proceedings immediately after the battle on the Ini’ j. 

> Some say «« Tibet'* The .SeArw-l BMdn also says <«Taiig6t'' Several 
thousand horsemen crossed the Sind in pursuit of Jalklu-d din, and went thence to 
Multin and ravaged that country and Lohfiwar, but as they eoidd not remain there 
on account of the unhealthiness of the climate, they return^ to Changii Khfcn by 
way of Ohatna. Ohangis took up his quarters at Mata Kathor, hut not being ahU 
to remain there on account of the badnem of the air, he attempted ^ reach Tangut 
by way of HindusUn ; but after going two or three marches, and finding no road, 
he went by way of Bkmifcn to Samarkand.'* 
a D'Ohsaon says ** Bela and Tourthi," and that the plaess plundered were Lahore 
Mulifm, Peshkwar, and Malikpdr. Miles saji, **Doormur, Uakshi, and Bali 
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pursue the Si^Itan beyond the Sind, which he passed over, and 
then reached the banks of the Bhut,^ which is a countiy of 
Hindustan, then held by Eamru-d din Kirm&ni, one of the 
Sult&n"s nobles. Turtai conquered that country, and took the 
strong fort of Bhera, and after ravaging that neighbourhood, he 
wont towards Mult&n, but as there were no stones there, he 
ordered that the population of Bhera should be turned out to 
make floats of wood, and load the.n with stones for the man- 
janiks. So they floated them down the river, and when they 
arrived at Mult&n, the manjaniks were set to work, and threw 
down many of the ramparts of the fort, which was nearly taken, 
when the excessive heat of the weather put a stop to their 
operations. The Mughals contented themselves with plundering 
and massacrcing all the country of Mult&n and Loh&war, and 
returned thence across the Sind to Ghaznin. 

• « • • * 


A Large D.agon. 

Abd-1 Fazl Baihaki has related in his Tdrikh-i Nasiri, that one 
of the soldiers of Sult&n Mahmud on the return from Somn&t, 
killed a large dragon, and when they flayed it, the skin was found 
to be thirty yards long and four cubits broad. My object in 
mentioning this is, that Abu-l Fazl says, let any who doubts 
this &ct go to Ghaznin, and see the skin, which is spread out 
like a curtain, and is suspended at one of the gates. Now the 
writer of this history says he is entitled to the same credit, M'hen 
he asserts a thing which may seem impossible. 

Nojanu.’^ He also says the Mughals ** continued their punuit to Mulkapoor and 
the sea-side.*’— Airah^ p. 179. 

^ There is a difficulty here. ** Bhut” is here called a river and a country, and 
** Bhera*' reads ir.orc like “ Banda.’ D'Ohsson (1. 309) reads ** Biah/'for Bhnt,” 
ind Bhera ; '* but stones could not have been floated down the Biyhh to llulthn. 
I prefer the reading adopted in the text, not only for this reason, but because there 
never was a fort of Diah, and because Bhera waa a place of importance on the Bhut, 
or .Tailam, having' direct communication with Multhn, and inexhaustible supplies of 
stuues from the salt range in its vicinity. The Jlsumiths mjd gives no name to the 
fort. 
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Death of Muhammad Ghorl. 

In the year 602 h. (1205 a.d.), Muhammad Ghori determined 
on prosecuting a holy war in Hind, in order to repair the fortunes 
of his servants and armies ; for within the last few years Khur4s&n, 
on account of the disasters it had sustained, yielded neither men 
nor money. When he arrived in Hind, God gave him such a vic- 
tory that his treasures were replenished, and his armies renewed. 
On his return, after crossing the Jailam, he was encamped 
on the banks of the Jihun (Indus), so that one-half of the royal 
enclosure, where the private apartments were, was in the water. 
In consequence of which no precaution had been taken to ensure 
their protection. About the time of the mid-day siesta, two or 
three Hindus came through the water, and falling like fire upon 
the royal tent, slew the Sultan, who was entirely unprepared fur 
such a treacherous attack. 

« • ♦ ♦ • 

Sultan Jatdlu^d din in Hindustan*^ 

When the Sult&n had survived the double danger of water 
and fire, namely, the whirlpools of the Sind and the flame ot 
Changiz Kh&n’s persecution, he was joined by six or seven of his 
followers, who had escaped from drowning, and whom the fiery 
blast of evil had not sent to the dust of corruption; but, as 
no other course except retreat and concealment among the 
forests was left to him, he remained two or three days longer in 
his covert,* until he was joined by fifty more rnen. The spies 
whom he had sent out to watch the proceedings of Changiz 
Kh&n, returned, and brought him intelligcuce that a body ^ of 

* In the highly flattering notice which M. Quatrem^ro has taken of ny first 
▼olnme in the Journal dea SavantOf for September, 1850, and January, 1 Sol, he has 
made some comments upon the extract from the Jdmi*u-t tawurikh^ which corres- 
ponds with the passage here translated from the Jahdn Kuthdi. I do not concur in 
all the corrections of the learned leviewer, but thankfully avail myself of some 
of them. — [See note in the Appendix on Jal&lu-d din.] 

* Miles says, ** he struck into tho Chor), or desert of Churk.'* — ShaJraM Atrak, 
p. 178. 

* Tho Tdrikk^i Alfi says ** nearly two hundred.’* 
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Hindu rascals,^ horse and foot, were lying only two parasangs dis- 
tance from the Sult&n, occupied in rioting and debauchciy. The 
Sult&n ordered his followers to arm themselves each with a club, 
and then making a night attack upon this party, he slow most of 
thorn, capturing their animals and arms. 

He was then joined by other parties, mounted on horses and 
mules,* and soon after ceitain intelligence was brought to him 
that two or three thousand men of the armies of Hind were en- 
camped in the neighbourhood. The Sultdn attacked them with 
a hundred and twenty men, and slew many of those Hindus with 
the Hindi sword, and set up his own troops with the plunder 
he obtained.* 

Arabic Verse. 

Whoever reqntrei asything from me, let him live by hie sword, 

Whoever requires ea^hing from other men, let him solicit them. 

When the news spread throughout Hindust&n of the Sult&n’s 
fame and courage, five or six thousand mounted men assembled 
from the bills of BaUIa and Mankdla, for the purpose of attack- 
ing him« On his gaining intelligence of this movement, he set 
upon them with five hundred cavalry which he had under him, 
and routed and slew the Hindd armies.^ The effect of this suc- 
cess was that he was joined by several more adherents from 
all quarters, so that his force amounted to three thousand men. 

When the world-conquering Changiz Eh&n, who was then ir 
the neighbourhood of Ghazni, heard of these new levies, hi 

‘ Price says ** a banditti.” It is probable that they were a gang of those dakoiu 
who have only lately been eztirpated from India. 

* The original has long-tailed animale,*' or horned cattle. The Rausatu-t aa/d 
the Tdrikh-i and other authorities, have “ long-eared animals,'* mules o; 
donkeys, which is a more probable reading. In another passage D'OhsMn consider 
* ‘long-tailed animaie” to indicate a speci<*e of sheep.— ITt#/. Tom. 111. p. 118 

—[The /dffii'ff-l tawdrikh says, “ Shuiwr §awdr wa yae-Mwrfr— camel-riden am 
bullock-riden.'’J 

< Firishta adds a large quantity of money.” 

4 D'Ohsson (I. 808), on the authority of Muhammad of Nesia, says that the prino« 
of Jddf had one thousand cavalry and five thousand infantry, and that the SuUfin, a 
the head of four thousand cavalry, pat the Indiana to flight, killed their chief with ai 
arrow, and secured a considerable booty. He also says (III. 4) that many general 
of *lrik, dissatisfied with his brother OhiyMa-d din, join^ his standards in India. 
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despatched a Mughal army, under Turtai, to. expel him, and as 
the Sultan was not able to oppose him, ho wont towards Dehli, 
whon Turtai crossed tho river. The Mughals, when they heard 
of his flight, returned and pillaged the country round Malikpur. 

Tho Sult&n, when ho was two or three days distant from 
Dehli, deputed a messenger named 'Ainu-l mulk to Sult&ii 
Shamsu-d din, saying — Tho great have opportunies of showing 
mercy j since it is evident in our relations with each other, that I 
have come to claim your protection and favour, and the chances 
are rare of meeting with a person of ray rank on whom to bestow 
a kind reception. If tho road of friendship should bo made clear, 
and the ear of brotherhood should listen in our communications 
with each other, and if, in joy and affliction, aid and support be 
mutually afibrdeJ, and if our object and desires should be accom- 
plished, when our enemies witness our alliance, the teeth of their 
enmity will be blunted.’’ He then solicited that some spot' 
might be indicated in which he might reside for a few days. 

As the courage and determination of the Sultdn were noised 
abroad, and his exceeding power and predominance were cele- 
brated throughout the world, Sultan Shamsu-d din, after receiving 
the message, was engaged for some time in deliberation, reflecting 
upon the importance of the result, alarmed at his proceedings, and 
apprehensive of his attacks. It is said that he entertained a design 
agaiust tho life of ’Ainu-l mulk, so that he died f but Sultan 
Shamsu-d din sent an envoy of his own, with presents suited to 
such a distinguished guest, and offered the following subterfuge for 
not according to him the place of residence he desired, namely, 

that the climate of these parts is not favourable, and there is no 
tract suited to the Sult&n ; but that, if he wished, Shamsu-d 
dm would fix upon some place near Dehli where the Sult&n 
might take up his abode, and that it would be made over to him 
as soon as it was cleared of rebels and enemies.” 

' The Sauzaiu-a aafd uses tho Mughal word or prirate domain. 

» This geutlo inainuation is more boldly expressed by others, who declare that he 
was murdered by the Sulthn, but with what object it is impossible to say. 
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When the Sult&u heard this reply he returned, and reached 
the borders of Bal&la and Mankala, where from several quarters 
he was joined by his soldiers who had escaped, and by entire 
bands of those who had been wounded by the sword, insomuch 
that his troops amounted to ten thousand men. 

He sent Tdju-d din Malik Kliilj to the mountains of Jud, who 
plundered that tract, and obtained much booty. He sent an 
omissnry, also, to ask Rai Kok4r Saknin’s* daughter in marriage. 
The Ilii consented, and despatched his son with a force to serve 
under the Sultdn, who bestowed upon him the title of Katlagh 
Kh4n.« 

There was a chief, by name Kub&cha, who had the country of 
Sind under his goverinneiit, and Jvspired to independence. There 
was enmity between him and Kai Sakniu Kok&r. The Siilt&n 
despatched an army against Kub&cha, and appointed Uzbek P&i 
to command it. Kubaoha was encamped with twenty thousand 
men on the banks of the Sind, at the distance of a parasang from 
Uchh. Uzbek Pii, at the head of seven thousand men, suddenly 
falling upon them by night, routed and dispersed them. Ku« 
b&clia embarked on a boat, and fled to Akar and Bakkar,’ two 
forts on an. island, while Uzbek P&i took up his quarters in 
Kub&cha’s camp, captured all those whom he found within its 
precincts, and sent tidings of the victory to the Sult&n, who, 
marching onwards, arrived at the camp in which the tent of 
Eub&cha was pitched. 

Kubacha afterwards, flying from Akar and Bakkar, proceeded 

> Tbe name is also spelt ** Sangin ** by some of the autbon who treat of thia 
period. Hammer calls him Kukarsengin. He appears on the stage eighteen yean 
prerioua in tbe Ttiju-f ma^diir, where the reading is ** Sarki.** He muat hare been a 
Gakkhur, not a Kokar. As these tribes reside close to each other, the names are fre- 
quently confused. See awpr.z, page 233.] 

* This title, which signifies in Turki the fortunate Khkn,*’ was a favourite one 
about this period. Wc find O^ul bestowing it upon the At&hak Abd Bakr, and 
upon Bur&k Hkjib. The hitter received from tbe Khalif the title of ** Katlagh 
Sultdn," which Ogtui subccquootly bestowed upon Burkk'a son. — Compare D'Ohsion'a 
Hisl. di liofiff., Tom. I. pp. 222, 439 ; Tom. III. 131, 132 ; and Price, JfnAsMmM- 
(fan Hiitorfjf Vol. II. pp. 427, 433. [Sec also supra, page 334.] 

* [See Note in tbe AppcniUz on Jalklu-d din.] 
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to Mult&n. The Sult&n sent an ambassador to him, requiring 
the surrender of Amir Kh&n’s son and daughter, who had 
fled from the battle of the Sind, and had taken slielter at 
Multdn. Money was also demanded. Kub&cha complied with 
the requisition, delivered up the son and daughter of Amir Kh4n^ 
and sent a large sum of money for the use of the Sult&n, solicit- 
ing that his territory might not be injured. 

When the weather became hot, the Sultan left Uchh with the 
intention of proceeding thiough Balala and Mankala, to take up 
his summer- quarters in the mountains of Jud, and on his way 
laid siego to the fort of Parsrur,' where he was wounded in the 
head by an arrow. When the fort was captured, the whole 
garrison was put to the sword. He returned from that place, 
when he received intelligence of the advance of the Mughal 
armies in pursuit of him, and as his way led him near Mult&n, 
he sent an envoy to Kubdeha to intimate that the Sultdn was 
passing in that direction, and to demand tribute. Xubdeha 
refused, and assuming an attitude of defiance, advanced to fight 
him. The standards of the Sult&n halted but for a moment, and 
then departed, returning towards Uchh, which also had revolted 
against him. The Sultdn remained beforo it two days, and after 
Betting fire to the city, went towards Sadusdn.^ 

Sulidn JaldlH-d din in Sind 

Fakhru-d din Sdldri was governor of Sadusdn on the part of 
Kubacha, and Ldchin of Khitd, who was in command of the 
army, went out against Amir Khdn,^ the leader of the Sultdn's 
advance guard. Ldchin was slain in the action, and Uzbek Khdn 

> The original hii ** Pasr&war.*' Both the JdmVu^i tawdrikh and the Rauzatu^a 
aa/d read ** Bisrhm." The Tdrikh-i Mfi has ** Bas/’ and Firishta cautiously gives 
no name, llammor has “ Besram.** The position, antiquity, and importance of 
ParsrCr seem to indicate that as the correct reading. 

> The Tdrtkh^i Alfi adds, ** which is now called Siwist&o.'* It is at present known 
ns Sihwhn. — See Vol. I. page 401. 

> This name is in some copies rca^ ^'Awar Ehhn," or “Anwar Eh&n," and in some 
“ Andr Khhn.'* Amir Kh&n is probable the right reading, and we may consider him 
to be the same person who was repulsed just before the action on the Sind, whom 
D*Ohsson calls “ Orkhkn,’* and whose daughter had fled to the Sulthu for protection. 
We find the same Orkh&n aetbg a conspicuous part in the subsequent events in Persia. 
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invested the city of Sadus&n. When the Sult&n himself arrived, 
Fakhru*d din S&l&ri presented himself before him in an humble 
posture, with his sword (round his neck), and clothed ip a 
shroud.^ The Sultan entered the city, and after 8ta;yiug there 
for one month, he couierred an honorary dross upon Fakhru-d din 
S&Idri, and restored to him the governorship of Sadusdn. 

The Sultan then went towards Dewal and Darbela, and Jaiai 
the ruler of that country, fled away on a ship, and went in the 
direction of the sea. The Sultdn remained near Dcwal and 
Damrila, and sent Khds Khdn with an army to pillage Nahr* 
wdia, whence ho brought back many captives. 

The Sultan raised a jdmf masjid at Dewal, on the spot where 
an idol temple stood. While he' was engaged in these operations, 
intelligence was received from 'Irdk, that Sultdn Ghiydsu-d din 
had established himself in that province, and that most of the 
troops who were quartered there were attached to the interests 
of Sultdn Jalalu-d din, and were anxiously expecting his return. 
It was also represented, that Burdk Hdjib was in Kirmdn, and 
had fortified himself in the city of Bardasir. It was also given 
out that the Mughal army was still in pursuit of the Sultdn. He 
accordingly departed from Dewal and Damrila, and wont by way 
of Makrdn, but the climate was so very insalubrious that he lost 
the greater part of his army,® 


^ Thin was a common mode in the East to imply that one's life was in another's 
power. On the Sulthn's return to Persia, we find his repentant. generals going 
through the same emblematic form of contrition.— See also Briggs* Feriahta, Yol. 
III. p. 317. 

* This name is spelt differently by different authors. It is not improbable that 
Jaisi was considered a mere title, and that it was ascribed to the ruler of Debal, be- 
cause, at the timo of the Arab invasion, Jaisiya, the son of Dfthir, was governor of 
that town, through the same kind of ignorance which induced Hktili to call the 
ruler of the Panjab in Timur's time, " Pitbaurh," two hundred years after his 
decease, and Rasbidu-d din and Bin&kati to call B&ri the capital of Oude, three hun- 
dred years after it had ceased to be so. Be it remembered these are all errors of 
foreign, not local writers. 

> D'Ohsson (III. 6) adds that he left Uxbek to govern his possessions in India, and 
Vafa Malik those in Ghor and Ghazna. De Guignes (II. 281} says be left '* Pohle- 
an Uzbek and Hassan Carrae, suruamed Ouapka Bfoulk." The latter in the end 
xpdlcd Uzbek, in the year 627, and seized all the possessions which he had in India. 
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When Bur&k Hajib heard of the approach of the Sultan, he 
sent him many presents, with the expression of his hearty con- 
gratulations, and, on the Sultana’s arrival^ BurAk H&jib solicited 
that he would accept his daughter in marriage. The Sultdii 
acceded to the request, and the marriage was celebrated. The 
Kotw&l also came forth, and presented the keys of his fort, upon 
which the Sultan entered it, and remained during the night. 

« « • • • 

ff 

Sultan Jaldlu-^d din^s Allies, 

After the lapse of a week, Sult&n Jal&lu-d din arrived at 
Ohazna, where ho was joined by many bodies of his adherents, 
and assumed the pomp and circumstance of a monarch. When 
Yamin Malik heard, in Hindustan, of the Sultdn’s arrival at 
Ghazna, he hastened to meet him. Aghr&k Malik, also, with an 
army of Khiljis and Turkomans, came from Pcsh&war to do him 
homage, and A’zam Malik ^ brought a large force of Ohorians to 
serve under him. In all tho troops now at his disposal amounted 
to twenty thousand cavalry. 

The Sultdn went with these large reinforcements to Parw&n, 
on the borders of B&midn, where many roads converge. There 
he received intelligence that a body of ten or twelve thousand 
Mughal cavalry had gone in pui^uit of him to Ghazna, where, as 
there was no army to oppose them, they had entered the city 
before the inhabitants had received intelligence of their approach, 
had burned several mosques, massacred all the people they found 
in the lanes and streets, and then continued their pursuit after 
the Sultan to Parwdu, by way of Kaldwaz, staying at Ghazna 
only one day.* 

Their Fate^ after deserting the Sultdn. 

In the action which ensued the Sultan was victorious, and the 

^ Malik was at that time a title between that of Amir and JTAda, for we find 
Amin promoted to the rank of Malik^ and Malika to that of Khan, 

^ This relates to what occurred previous to the action on the Sind, but the author 
has deferred the narrative till he could accompany it by a statement of the fate of the 
Sulthn's allies. 
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defeated Mui 2 ;hald returned to Ckangiz Kh4n in Tdlik&n ; but 
after the victory strife arose in the Sultdn’s army, between 
the Khiljis, Turkom4ns, and Ghoriaus on one side, and the 
Khwarizmijins on the other, respecting the division of the 
horses whicli had been taken as booty. Aghrak Malik and A’zam 
Malik went off by way of PeshAwar, with all the Khiljis, Tur- 
komans, and Ghorians. The Sultan returned to Ghaziia with 
the Turks and Khwarzimians, who all remained true to him.^ 
Aghrak Malik, A’zam Malik, and the other Khilj, TurkomAn, 
and Ohorian chiefs, went, after first leaving the Suit An, to Nang- 
nehAr, which was in the fief of A’zam Malik. He entertained 
them all nobly, and treated them with great kindness, until dis- 
gust and hatred arose between AghrAk Malik and Xoh JAndAr, 
one of the Khilj chiefs, who had five or sin thousand families 
under him. 

AghrAk Malik turned his face towards PeshAwar, at the 
head of twenty thousand men, and Koh J AndAr cAntoued him- 
self at NangnehAr.^ When Saifu-d din Malik had encamped 
only one march distant from NangnehAr, he. sent a messenger to 
A'zam Malik to say : — “ Between us and you there exist the re- 
lations of father and son. I am father and you are son. If you 
desire to gratify me, do not allow Koh J AndAr to remain in your 
territory, nor bestow upon him any tract of land.” A’zam 
Malik said: — *^In this matter it is not expedient that there 
should be any misunderstanding or wrangling between Musul- 
mans,” so he went forth with fifty horsemen of his bodyguard to 
Saifu-d dill AghrAk, in order to effect a reconciliation. Saifu-d 
din AghrAk advanced to meet him, and they sat down together 
to drink. A*zam Malik spoke on the subject of Koh JAndAr, 
and AghrAk Malik pretended to listen to his persuasions. 
Saifu-d din AghrAk then rose up suddenly in a state of inebriety, 
and went towards the camp of Koh JAndAr, with a few horse- 

1 D’bhfson says tbit before the battle of the Sind, the Sulthn wrote urgently to 
his dis8ati«^cd allies to join him, to which they consented fifhen it was too late. The 
Hod. Univ. J£iu. hus the same statement. > D’Ohsson reads Bckcrhar.** 
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men. Koh J&nd&r, under the impression that he had eome on a 
friendly visit, went out with his sons to meet him, and give him 
an honourable reception, when Aghr&k Malik in his drunkenness 
drew his sword, with the intention of killing Koh, whose at- 
tendants seized the assailant and cut him in pieces. 

When the news of this event reached the camp of Aghr&k 
Malik, his troops suspected that he had been the victim of a plot 
between Koh and A'zam Malik. In consequence of which, they 
seized A'zam Malik and slew him. They then attacked the 
camp of Koh, and killed him and his sons. Many were slain on 
both sides, and even the women took part in the fray, and lost 
their lives. 

About this time Pakchak and ^AI&u-l mulk Sadr were de- 
spatched by order of Ghangiz Kh&n to punish these drunkards. 
Pakchak was the commandant of these Mughals, and ^'Al&u-I 
mulk of the infantry, and the residue of those armies of Khiljis, 
Turkom&ns, and Ghorians were all put to the sword and dis- 
persed, within two or three months after they had deserted 
Sult&n Jal41u-d din, either in squabbles amongst themselves, or 
by the armies of Ghangiz Khan, so that not a vestige of them 
remained. 

« • • ♦ • 

Burik 

Bnr4k Hajib having had some dispute with T4ju-d din 
KarimU'S shark, marched away with his army towards Hin- 
dustAn. In the year 619 h., Ghiyasu-d din designed to go to 
Ears. * • • « When news was received of the arrival of the 
Mughal army, under Tdlui’ Kh&n, Bur&k H&jib requested 
Ghiy&su-d din to allow him to go to Ispah&n, but he went with 

1 The previoof history of this edreoturer is given by Rampoldi, Annali MunU- 
mmi, Vol. Vlll. note 69. See also pp. 267, 298, and 556 of the same volume. 
Hammer spells the name Borrak, in the Om^ldeioml, 

* Tidki signiSes in the Mongol language "a mirror," and after his death it was for- 
bidden that any other word should bo used in this sense, excopt the Turk! one of 
^uiuzugu. — D'Ohsson'a ITw/, Afonp., Turn. II. p. 60. 
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his tribe (Kar&khitAi) to Hindusthn, by the roadof Kimidn.* Wham 
he arriTed at Jdraft and Daiyhi, the j^arrison of the fort Ea> 
vdehir urged Shaj4’a-d din Abd-1 na'im to follow after him; so 
Shujh’u-d din plundered his camp, and brought back many 
Ehitii slaves. 

I HiadwttB inx*!* to havo Imoo a ATorito retreat of the KtrikhitUi of KinBla. 
A few jmn rabi^iient to thie eveiit, we find one of the snooeefton of Bnrfik H^ib 
fleeing to Hindnetfin. On nttaining to yean of diacretion, Hijjfij Snltfin prooeedid 
to tnnt hie mother with indignity, and in one of hie caronaes propoaing to her to 
dance before him, the inaulted princem jnatly took offence, and withdrew to the oomt 
of Abhka« The Snitkn, not a little terrified on hia part, fled ahortly afterwarda into 
Hinduat&n. At the expiration of ten yeara, followed by a oonaiderable army, raiaed 
for hia aariatanoe by the princea of India, he wia retnming to recorer hia inheritanoa, 
when he died on the march, in the month of Zi-1 hijja, 670 h.'* — Prioe*a Mahmumim 
Eut^^ Vol. 11., p. 484. D'Ohaaon aa^ (IT.* 92) that he fled to Dehli, and that 
Bnltfm Jal41n-d din Khilji anpplied him wi^ an army to recoTer hia poaaeaaiona. 
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NOTE A. 

Tk§ Bmdk King$ of KdhuL 

Abu Rihin iJ B{rdni. has the following statement xespeoting this 
dynasty in his lately disoowed Aiabio work, entitled Tdr(khu4 
Hind: — 

** E^bul was formerly governed by princes of Turk lineage. It is 
said that they were originally lri>m Tibet. The first of them was 
named Barhtigin, o e 0 • kingdom oontinned with his 

children for sixty generations. 00000 The last of them was 
a Katormin, and his minister was Kalar, a BriLhman. l^is minister 
was favoured by fortune, and he found in the* earth treasures which 
augmented his power. Fortune at the same time turned her book 
upon his master. The Katorm4n’s thoughts and actioDS were evil, 
so that many complaints reached the minister, who loaded him with 
ohains, and imprisoned him for his correction. In the end the 
minister yielded to the temptation of beooming sole master, and he 
had wealth sufficient to remove all obstacles. So he established 
himsdf on the throne. .After him reigned the Bridiman(B) Samand, 
then Kamlua, then Bhim, then Jaipdl, then Anandpdl, then Narda- 
janpal, who was killed in a.h. 412. His son, Bhimpkl, succeeded 
him, after the lapse of five years, and under him the sovereignty of 
Hind became extinct, and no descendant remained to light a fire on 
the hearth. These princes, notwithstanding the extent of their 
dominions, were endowed with excellent qualities, faithful to their 
engagements, and gracious toOr^ards their inferiors. The letter 
which AnandpH wrote to Amir Hahmfid, at the time enmity existed 
between them, is mvoh to be admired. have heard that the 

^ [The JivfaiMlt, ArmktB ei /Vtmnm, wm pahliilMd ia 1845 ; sad this aols mast 
aave ham wiiilta ty Sir H. SUiet soon aftstfj 
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Turks have invaded 3’our dominions, and have spread ovei Ehurdsan; 
if 3'ou desire it, I will join you with 5,000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry, 
and 100 elephants, but if you prefer it, I will send my son with 
twice the number. In making this proposal, I do not wish to 
ingratiate myself with you. Though I have vanquished you, I do 
not desire that any one else but myself should obtain the ascen- 
dancy.’ This prince was a determined enemy of the Kusulmans 
from . the time that his son, Nardajanpal, was taken prisoner ; but his 
son was, on the contrary, well-disposed towards them.” 

The publication of this extract by M. Reinaud has excited con- 
siderable discussion, and has given rise to some ingenious remarks 
and comments by those interested in this period of history, in which 
we have a series of names recorded, which add nearly a century to 
the barren annals of India previous to the Muhammadan conquest. 
A paper by Mr. E. Thomas, of the Bengal Civil Service, published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX. p. 177, is especially 
valuable, as in it he has endeavoured to trace the names of these 
particular kings upon a series of coins denominated Rajput, of the bull 
and horseman type, and hitherto doubtfully ascribed to periods ex- 
tending from A.D. 1000 to 1200. I shall avail myself freely of his 
remarks, though I am not prepared to coincide in his conclusions, 
for taking into consideration the difficulty of identifying Hindi 
names in Arabic manuscripts, in which ignorance and carelessness 
give rise to eveiy imaginable kind of error, he has endeavoured to 
correct the Arabic from the unquestionable record of the coins 
themselves, which have hitherto existed without the ascription of a 
kingdom and a date, and ** instead of applying coins to kings, to 
apply the kings to their own coins.” It may easily be supposed 
that this principle gives too great a license to speculation, and it will 
appear in the sequel that very few of the attempted identifications 
can be admitted without question. 

Before we examine these names in detail, it will bo necessary to 
make a few general remarks on the subject of these Turks, atid 
especially respecting Kanak, the most celebrated of them. 

First of all. it admits of great question what particular position in 
the scries of Kabul Turkish kings this Kanak occupied. M. Reinaud 
both in his translation of A1 Bi'runi in Fragments Arabes, and his 
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Mimoire sur VlnJe, considers him to be the gi’eat Eanika or Kanisbka 
of the Buddhists^ and it is respecting this Kanak that the anecdote is 
related which will be found in this work, Vol. II. p. 10. Mr. 
Thomas, trusting to translations or abstracts of A1 BirunC, makes 
Kanak the last of the Turkish kings, and the immediate predecessor 
of the Brahmin Samand ; but as the existence of the great Kanak 
who opposed the Itai of Kanaiij is not to be disputed, he must con- 
sider that the last of the Turks was a second Kanak. 

This point requires further consideration, and we must consider 
what our several authorities say concerning it. The passage in the 
first line of the extract which I have translated thus, ** The last of 
them was a Kaiorman,*’ is in the original Arabic of A1 Biruni — 

which M. Bcinaud translates,/^ The last of them (the Turks) was 
Laktouzeman,” which is certainly correct, provided the reading is 
admitted to be so ; but Mr. Thomas, after examining various copies 
of the Jdmi'u4 tawdrikh and Bindkiii — ^the former of which is a 
translation, and the latter an abridgement of A1 Bfruni’s account, 
finds great reason to dispute it, and leans altogether to another in- 
terpretation. He finds the following in an excellent Arabic version 
of the Jdmi\ in the library of the Boyal Asiatic Society — » 

and Kanak returned to his country^ and he was the last of the 
Katorman kings.” 

The corresponding passage in the Persian JdmV in the British 
Museum is — 

Bindkiti has the following — 

jjULl jb 3 3 

** and after him was Kanak, and he was the last of the Katormdn 
• kings.” 

All the copies of Bindkiti which I have seen concur in this read- 
ing, and of three several copies of the Persian Jdmtu-l tawdrikh 
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which I haye examined, two are in oonformity with the extract given 
above, with the exception of reading Eatorijan for Eatormin, and a 
third haa*— - 

< 1 - 4 ^ 

after Baadeo from among their rulers (•*.«., of the Indians), one 
was Eanak, and he was the last of the Eayorm&n kings.” 

The omission of all notice of the E&bul Turkish dynasty, and the 
making Eanak succeed Bdadeo, and the Brahmans succeed Eanak, 
without any notice or allusion to there being intermediate kings, is a 
culpable omission on the part of Bash<dn«d din and Bindkitf. The 
making Eanak the last of the Turkish djrnasty does not seem au- 
thorized by the only original of A1 Birunf’s TdrikhuA Hind which we 
possess, and Bashidu-d din must have had other copies or other 
works to have authorized him to make this statement M. Beinaud 
(Iran. 30) considers that he haa used some other work of A1 Bir&nCs 
which has not come down to us, but this may reasonably be doubted. 

M. Beinaud altogether ignores these readings of the manuscripts 
consulted by Mr. Thomas, and merely observes upon them, ** On a 
vu d-devant, que^ le vizir de Perse Baschid-eddin, avait, dans son 
Histoire des Mongols, mis k contribution un fcrit d’Albyrouny 
autre que celui-ci, et que ne nous est point parvenu. Malheureuse- 
ment, les manuscripts de Touvrage de Basdiid-ed din different entre 
euz : an lieu de Ldktauzeman, ils portent KiUawman, et on ne dis- 
tingue pas bien s’il s’agit Ik d’un prince ou d’un pays.” Notwith- 
standing this, I have been given to understand by those who have 
seen the original manuscript of the TdrikhnA Hind, that even that 
bears a closer resemblance to Kaiourman than Laiiowteman} Taking 
all circumstances into consideration, I am disposed to get rid of the 
name of Laktouzeman from the Tdrikha-l Hind, and to substitute for 
it, by two slight changes in the original, ol Eatprmkn, which repre- 

‘ [Ths name occurs only twice in Reinaud's printed extract. In the first Instance, 
it is gifea ai quoted abore, but in the second it is Znktiu'xnmdn, See 
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Bents the name of a tribe, or prince of that tribe, as well as the name 
of the oonntiy in whibb that tribe resided. I hare therefore trans- 
lated the disputed line, The last of them was a Katormfoi.” 

Let ns now enter upon some of the oonsideiEtions which this 
name suggests. 

The Katormfois, or Kators, hare hitherto been better known to 
modem than ancient history. We are informed that it was the name 
of one of the tribes of Kifiristin,' and that the ruler of Chitral to 
this day bears the title of Shih Kator,* and I have heard the same 
designation given to the chief of Gilpt. The countiy of Eator is 
also spoken of by S&dik Isfahdni, as being the countiy of the Siyah- 
poshes, or black- vested, on the borders of Edbul.* 

These Kators boast still of their Grecian lineage, and their claim 
to this honour is by no means, as xnany have supposed, of modem 
origin, attributable to our own enquiries after the descendants of the 
followers of the Macedonian conqueror.* 

We find at the period of Timuris invasion of India, the Eatorians 
making themselves conspicuous for their opposition to that monarch. 
After leaving Inderib he entered their difficult country by way of 
Khfiwah, and after an expedition of eighteen days reduced them to 
submission. As we thus have proof that this country and people 
were called by the name of Eator at so early a period, it seems pro- 
bable that the Kators whom we read of in Abu-1 Fazl Baihakf are 
no other than the descendants of the dynasty we have been consider- 
ing, and that the Ghasnivide sovereigns organized them among their 
troops, as we know from the Tdrikh4 Tamini that Mahmud was in the 
practice of doing with conquered nations, as exemplified in bis treat- 
ment of the Khiljis, Afghans, and Indians. It is erident from the 
extracts given in this work from the TabahdUi AkbaH and the Tdrikh-i 
that a body of Eator troops was kept in pay, and that the 
Tilak mentioned therein was the commander of these foreign troops, 

* Elpkiiiftons's rol. ii. pp, 876, 8S7. 

* Bans*! Bokkmrm, rol. ii. p. 209 ; and /aurfMl A. B, toI. fii. p. 331. 

* p. 127. 

* [For othor roHmaoM to tbo Kainii, too I. 314. Lmt n, M. 

Ait. III. 890, 1176. MuuoiCi .Varrafiof, I. 193. Vignc, Ghazni^ olc., p. 2^5. 
Trumpp, In /ourfi. A. A, $. xir. 1. Jznr. de» 5«rr. Vol. V., 1835, where M. Yir. dc 
8t. HiitiB attempti to identify them with the Cadrusii of Fliny VI. xxiii.] 
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which were rated as Indian, he being in one passage spoken of as 
oommander of the Indians, in another of the Kator troops. It opens 
a very interesting subject of investigation to enquire if these Eators 
have no memorials of themselves in India. The identity of name 
and the period of the establishment of the Eators in Eumdun appear 
to render it probable that we have in them the descendants of thoso 
Eators who fought under the banners of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. 

A curious coincidence of names seems worth noticing in this place. 
It will be observed that A1 Biruni makes the Turk kings of Eabul 
come from the mountains of Tibet, and Grecian and Chinese authors 
concur in saying that in the first years of the Christian era the 
valley of the Indus and some of the neighbouring countries were 
occupied by a race from Tartary. Ptolemy, Dionysius, and the 
author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Soa, give to the country 
watered by the Lower Indus the name of Indo-Scy thia, and Ptolemy 
applies the same name to a country at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Cambay. The Chinese writers infor.u us that a people of Tatar race 
named Tue-chi or Yue-tchi crossed t e Hindu-kush, and established 
themselves in Afghanistan. Fa-KIan speaks of these barbariaiis 
having occupied, long before his visit .to India, the province of 
Peshdwar. 

De Guignes has informed us, after Chinese authors, that the 
nomade race of Yue-tchi, being driven about the year 160 before Christ 
from its original seat in the western provinces of China, by another 
race called Hioung-non, established themselves in Transoziana, and 
spread over the countries in that neighbourhood. Abel-Remusat and 
Elaproth have also furnished us with further particulars from the 
same sources. "We learn that the Vue-tclii took part in the struggle 
which took place between the Greek princes of Bactiia and the 
Arsacidan monarchs of Persia, and that they contributed to the down- 
fall of the former. A few years before Christ, the Yue-tohi chief, 
named Ehieou-tsieou-hy, after subjugating the other independent 
rulers of his own tribe, proclaimed himself king, and conquered the 
countries situated between the Ozus, Hindu-kush and Little Tibet. 
His successor, Yan-kao-tchin, penetrated as far as India. 

Some time after, the monarch of the Yue-tchi, whom the Chinese 
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call Ki-to-lo, which Klaproth has converted into Qhidor, deacended 
to the south of the Hindu-kush ** in following the valley of the 
Indus’* (?), and invaded India on the north. Among other regions 
he reduced the province of Peshawar ; but being himself compelled 
to return westward, left the government of the conquered country 
to his son.* M. Reinaud is of opinion* that it is to this Ki-to-lo that 
Fa-Hian alludes, when he says, " Formerly the king of the Yue-tchi, 
levie<1 a powerful army, and came to attack the country he was 
anxious to obtain.” 

The conquerors, who remained in the valley of K&bul, received 
the name of the “ Little Yue-tchi,” while the mass of the nation was 
designated the “ Great Yuertchi.” In these Little Yue-tchi we have 
the ancestors of our modem Jats, a subject which I may, perhaps, 
discuss at further length hereafter. 

It is impossible not to be struck here with the coincidence of the- 
name of Ki-to-lo with Kitor or Kator, the I and the r being as usual 
convertible. Here we seem to have the origin of the name Kitor, 
the establishment of a prince of that name between K&bul and the 
Hindd-kush, on the very site of the modem Kdfiristdn, or land of 
Siydh -poshes and the country of Kitor, according to the authorities 
given above. It is probable that we are to look to one of his de- 
scendants for the Katormdn, who was the last of the Turkish dynasty ; 
and these united considerations have combined to induce me to adopt 
the readings to which I have given the preference above. 

It is to be observed that A1 Biruni asserts the Turkish dynasty of 
Kkbul to have lasted for sixty generations ; but we are not to sup- 
pose that the crown coBftinued in the same family or tribe, but that 
they were members of the great Turkish stem of nations, which 
conveys no more definite notion than the Scythians of the ancients, 
or the Tartars of the modems. There may have been Turks of other 
tribes who mled in the kingdom, who, whether Sakas, Tunishkas, 
Duraris, Yue-tchis, or Kators, would stUl be classed under the 
generic designation of Turks, as the last of the Turks appears to 
have reigned about a.d. 850. If we allow fourteen years as the 


1 Kauviaux AMtiqua. Tom. i. p. 223. Laidlsy’t Dramluiion of Fa. 

Mian. Foe-kom-ki, p. 81. TabUaus Miatoriqun d* f Atii. p. 134. 

■ M4moir$ $nr Clnda, p. 83, from which work the preceding abrtract of Yue-tchi 

history \d taken. 
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average duration of their reigns, we shall find the period of the 
oonqueat occurring about the first year of the era of Our Saviour; 
and if we allow sixteen years as the average duration, we riiall 
exactly bring it to the period of the down&U of the Oreoo-Bactrian 
Empire in 126 before Christ 

Here, then, there is reason to suppose that the first monarch of 
the Turkish dynasty must have been the subverter of the Grecian 
Empire in the East He is called by A1 Birdni *<Barhtigfn 
tigin being a common Turkish affix, signifying ‘'the brave,” as 
Alp-tigin, Subuk-tigin. M. Reinaud conjectures that Barh or Barba 
answers, probably, to the word phardhatana, which Lassen and Wil- 
son have read on certain Greco-Barbarian coins, and to be the skme 
name which the Greeks have converted into Phraates and Phraoites.' 
A1 Biruni informs us that the names of these princes were recorded 
on a piece of silk, which was found in the fort of Nagarkot, when it 
was taken by the Muhammadans ; but that circumstances prevented 
his fulfilling his anxious desire to examine it. 

A1 Biriini mentions that Kanak was of the number of these kings, 
and that he founded the Yihdr, or Buddhist monastery at Peshiwar, 
called after his name even in A1 Biruni’s time, and which, probably, 
occupied the site of the present conspicuous building, called the 
Gor-khattri, at the eastern entrance of that town. The romantic 
anecdote which he relates of him, and which, probably, has little 
foundation in truth, will be found among the extracts translatkl 
from the Tdr\khu-l Hind, in this volume. 

M. Reinaud considers this Kanak to have reigned a little prior to 
the commencement of our era, and to be' the same as the Eanika or 
Nika of Fa-Hian; the Eanishka of Hiuen-thsang and the B4j4- 
tarangini and the Eanerkes of the Greco-Barbarian coins; and 
General A. Cunningham has formed the same opinion independently 
with reference to the two first identifications^ considering the same 
monarch to be the Eanika of the Chinese, and the Eanaksen from 
whom many R4jpi!it families trace their lineage.* 

According to Hiuen-thsang, Eanika or Eanishka reigned over 

* Miwmr§ mr p. 73. 

* M4m. §ur rind§^ p. 78; Thomas' Printtp^ Index “Eanishka;" Jmr. B$hg, Am, 
5w., Vul. xxiil 
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the whole valley of E&bul, the province of Peshawar, the Panjib, 
and Kashmir. He crossed the Hindu-kush and Himalaya, and 
subjected Tukhiristin and Little Tibet. He received the title of 
the Lord of Jambu-dwipa, which is equivalent to The Paramount 
of all India.” He was a long time a stranger to the dogmas of 
Buddhism, and despised the law ; nntil, by chance, he was con- 
verted to that faith, and became one of its most zealous disciples 
and promoters. 

The same Chinese author states that he reigned four hundred years 
after the death of Buddhai^ which, as it occurred 544 years before our 
era, would bring it to more than a century before Christ ; but as he 
expresses his dates in round numbers, we cannot rely much upon 
his precision. We may with more probability look for it a century 
later, if, at least, he be the same as Kanerkes, for among the coins 
and other objects bearing his name, which were found in the tope of 
Manikyala, and which would appear to indicate that that monument 
was constructed under the reign of that prince, certain Boman 
medals were also found of the period of Octavius and Antony 
extending to as low as 33 b.o.^ 

The Tue-tchi evidently established themselves in Kabul subse- 
quent to the reign of Kanishka, and probably not long after, for 
Fa-Hian, about the year 400 A.n., speaks of their occupation of that 
valley, as if it were a transaction of no recent date. If we assign to 
Ki-to-lo the date of a.d. 200, we shall have nearly seven hundred 
years from the first to the last of the Katormdn dynasty, during 
which, probably, other families and other tribes may have inter- 
mediately occupied the throne, without entirely subverting the right 
of the Yue-tchi conquerors of the valley. 

^e statement of A1 Bfrunf, respecting the occupation of K4bul 
by the Turks, is in strict conformity with Biladuri and Tabari, and 
with the brief notices which the other early Arabic historians and 
geographers have given us respecting that city. They couple it, 
however, with the curious announcement of an occupation divided 
between the dominant Turks and subject Hindus. Mr. E. Thomas 

1 M. Raoul-Rocbette, Journal deo Swanto^ ann. 1836, p.* 70. [Thomas' Ttinup, 
I. 150, and Index, t. ManikySla.] 
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haa oonsidered this subject at considerable length in another excellent 
paper by him, on the Coins of the Ohaznivides.^ 

The first in order is Mas’udf, who visited tbe valley of the Indus 
in 303 A.H.= 915 A.D. He says nothing of the political and reHgious 
revolution which we have been considering, by which Brahmans had 
been substituted for Buddhist Turks. On the oontraiy, he designates 
the prince who reigned at Kabul by the same title as he held when 
the Arabs penetrated for the first time into those regions. 

Istahkrf, who wh>te within six years after Mas’udi travelled in 
India, says : — 

V j IfJj iwlj 

“ EAol has a oasde. celebrated for its strength, accessible only 
by one road. In it there are Musulmins, and it has a town, in 
which are infidels from Hind.’^ 

Ibn Haukal began his travels in 331 a.h. = 942 a.i>., and wrote an 
account of them thirfj-five years later. He follows his predecessor 
implicitly in the main points, but respecting the occupants of the 
town, the Bodleian copy varies* fix>m the Lucknow one, which bears 
tito nfune of AthkdM Bildd. In the former, ''Hindu infidels” is 
conTorted into " liiSdeb cmd Jewa” The latter reads : — 

ij* cr* ^ ^\y 

^^4Lh 4H J AVjart»» Aal b lyl i«^jM ^ 

jy^\ aj ^ 

The statement ofAl B(run(, in his ATdsAs-t written less 

than a century after this, is : — 

Jjlf Aali 

Here there is no specification respecting the different occupancy of 
the castle and town, but nothing to impugn the correctness of what 
is asserted by Istakhrf and Ibn Haukal. There is no occasion to 


^ /mithsI of iho Royal Asiatic Society f Yol. iz. p. 267. 


> Ibid, p. 286. 
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quote any of the later geographers, who add nothing to our informa- 
tion, and are careless as well as confused in their statements. 

Before concluding this subject of the Turkish occupation of 
Rdbul, the statement of Ibn Khallikdn should be noticed, who states 
in his article on ** Ya’kub bin Lais,” that Kabul, in the times of 
that prince, was inhabited by a Turkish race who appertained 
to a tribe called DurdrL This name is new, and the assertion would 
authorise us to conclude that in his time the Turks were still pre- 
dominant, though that fact would scarcely seem consistent with 
what we shall bave to advance under Kamltia, It is possible that 
the term Durarf may have connection with Darra, a hill pass, and that 
allusion may be to the country to the north of Kabul, just in the 
same way as in modern times the inhabitants of those same tracts 
are styled in Kabul Kohistanis,” or hill-mep. 

It does not appear when the city was either first or finally Subdued 
by the Muhammadans. It is evident, however, that the first inroads 
were not followed by permanent occupation, and that there was no 
entire subversion of the native dynasty till the Ghaznivide dynasty 
rose to power. 

The first invasion wo read of was in the time of ’Abdu-llah, 
governor of Trak^ on the part of the Khalif ’Usman. He was 
directed by the Khalif to send an emissary to explore the provinces 
of Hind; and notwithstanding a discouraging report, ’Abdu-lla 
ordered the country of Sijistdu to be invaded by one of his cousins» 
’Abdu-r Rahman, sou of Samra. ’Abdu-r Rahman advanced to the 
city of Zaranj, and besieged the Marzaban, or Persian governor, in 
his palace, on the festival of the Td. The governor solicited peace, 
and submitted to pay a tribute of two millions of dirhams and two 
thousand slaves. After that, ’Abdu-r Rahman subdued the country 
between Zaranj and Kish, which was then styled Indian territory, 
and the tract between Ar-Rukhaj (Aracbosia) and the province of 
Duwar — in which latter country he attacked the idolaters in the 
mountain of Zur, who sued for peace ; and though he had with him 
8,000 men, the booty acquired dnring this incursion was so great, that 
each man received four thousand pieces of silver as his share. Their 
idol of Zur was of gold, and its eyes were two rubies. The zealous 
Musulmdns cut off its hand and plucked out its eyes, and then 
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remarked to the MarzaMn how powerless was his idol **to do 
either good or evil.” In the same expedition. Bust was taken. 
After this, *Abdu*rItahmin adyanoed to Z&bul, and afterwards, in 
the time of Mu’^wiya, to K4bul.^ The year in which this inroad was 
made is not mentioned, but as ’Abd-ulla was removed from his 
government in 86 a.h., we may consider it to have taken plaoe about 
the year 85. 

In the year 44 a.b. Muhallab ibn Ab& Sufra, whose army chiefly 
consisted of the tribe of Azd, which was very powerful in E^hur4s4n, 
and contributed lai^ly to the downfall of the Ummayides — advanced 
on the Indian frontier as far as Banna (Banu) and Alahw4z [or 
*'Alahw&r” e Lahore?] two places situated between E4bul and MulUhi. 
Firishta makes him penetrate as far as Hult4n, and opens his history 
by saying he was the first chieftain who spread the banners of the true 
faith on the plains of Hind. He says he plundered the country and 
broughk-back to the head-quarters of the army at Khurasan many 
prisoners who were compelled to become converts to the faith, 
Muhallab had been detached from- the main army which had invaded 

> Bil&diui, qaoted in Mwioirny p. 17t, and in 0$9ehiehtm dir CKoKfmj rol, i. 
Anbang, p. z. Tafjuma-% FutuMi of Ahmad bin *Aami Kufl. — [I hsTo found two 
Penian «tztracta from the Fktuhdi of Ahmad among the papers. The^ are short 
and important, so I give translations. — E d.] 

Oinquiit if Hyuldn by 'Abdu~r Rahmdn Samrat mdir ih$ Khali/ *U9mdH, — 
*Abdu-llah, son of 'Amir, wrote for his nephew on the father's side, *Abdu-r Rahm&n 
Bamrat bin Jandab bin 'Abd Sharosh bin 'Abd Sinhf, ud having fitted out an army 
for him, sent him to Sijisttn. 'Abdu-r Rahm&n led his forces to Zaranj. The 
people of the city oflered battle, and a fierce fight ensued between the opposing 
parties. The city was taken, and the Musulmkns obtained great spoil, carrying off 
many captives from Sijist&n, and incalculable wealth. 'Abdu-r Bahmkn then marched 
to subdue Kkbul. 

Conquiii of When *Abdu-r Rahm&n came in sight«of Xhbul, the ruler of 

the place (Ekbul Sh&h), who was lame, was in the city. He came out and fought 
several engagements with the Musulnihns, but retreated into the city, and came forth 
no more. 'Abdu-r Rahm&n besieged it, and remained seated before it, fighting with 
the garrison for a whole year. He and his soldiers had to endure many hardships 
during the siege, but at length they carried the place by assault ; and when they 
entered it, they put the fighting men to the sword, and made the women and 
children prisoners. Kfibul Shkh was taken captive, and brought before 'Abdu-r 
Rahm&n ; but when he was ordered to be beheaded he turned Muhammadan, and 
repeated the creed. 'Al)du-r Kahmkn treated him with honour and kindness. The 
plunder and the captives which had been taken in Kkbul, Zaranj, and Sijist&n, was 
collected, and a fifth portion was set apart and sent to 'Abdu-llah bin 'Amir, with a 
rspor* of the conquest of SijistAn and K&buL] 
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Kabul from Meir, under ’Abdu-r Babmin bin Shimar, and had made 
converts of twelve thousand persons. Muhallab subsequently made 
himself conspicuous as governor of Alahwar, and extermmator of the 
Azrakian insurgents, and as a traitor to his master, ’Abdu>llah ibn 
Zubair, the Khalif of Mecca. He was the ancestor of those chiefs, 
who, under tlie naine of Muhallabfs, often occur in the history of the 
Ift ter members of the Ummaya family, until they were nearly exter* 
minutoil at Kaudahil in lOl h.‘ Gildemeister doubts the truth of 
this expedition, as SijisUn had not yet been conquered; but he 
forgets that the Musulmans did not penetrate to India through 
Sijistan, but through E&bul. 

In Biladuri’s account of this interesting expedition, there is a 
curious relation which must not be altogether omitted. He informs us 
that in the country of Efkan, Muhallab encountered eighteen Turks, 
mounted on horses with their tails out. As they were all killed 
fighting, Muhallab attributed the activity and valour of “the 
barbarians” to the frtct of their horses’ tails being out “I^n 
which he ordered his own horses’ tails to be docked ; and he was the 
first amongst the Musulm&ns who adopted the practice.”* 

About the aamn time, ’Abb&d, the son of Ziy4d, made an incursion 
on the frontier of India, by way of Sijistim. He went through 
Budb&r to the Hindmand (Helmand), and after staying at Eish, he 
crossed the desert, and reached Kandahar. Although the country 
was conquered, many Musulmans lost their lives in this expedition. * 

Bildduri informs us that under the Ehilafat of Mu’&wiya, ’Abdu>r 
Bahmdn, son of Samrah, penetrated to the city of Edbul, and obtained 
possession of it after a month’s siege. He conquered also the circum- 
jacent countries, especially Ar-BukhaJ (Arachosia). lire king of 
Edbul an appeal to the warriors of India, and the Musulmdns 
were driven out of Kabul. He recovered all the other conquered 
countries, and advanced as far as Bust, but on the approach of another 

* BrptHU Bmatat Eiit»ria Saraetnie«,«iA.\^\. 

* Biltduff, see Vol. i. p. 118* Bri^ JKruhta, toI. i. p. 4. The Chiaeec 
anthoritiee leem to allada to thii expedition. Ximopru evnttmmt Itt CAimoii, Tom. 
XT. p. 474. 8 m elio Tom. xti p. 372-8. 'Hammer, OtmaUmtl in Liknulhmkt*~ 
Urnutn, Tol. ii. p. 9. 

* Bil&duri, ut auprh. Weil, OtiehieAU in Chtl^tn, Tol. i. p. 293. 
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Mofulmlii amy, ha aafamitted, and aif^i^gBd to pay an aimiid 
tribute.* 

The Eabiilfa subeequently profited by the oonteata whidi de- 
tracted the KhiUfat, and the tribute was withheld; but in €4 
A.H. = 683-4 A.D. ’Abdu-1 *aziz» the gOTemor of Stotan, deoiaied 
war against the king of Kibul, and in the combat which took plaoSi 
that king was defeated and killed. The war continued under hie 
successor, and he was compelled to submit to the payment of tribute, 
but whenever opportunity offered, renewed efforts were made by the 
Kabulis to recover their lost independence.* 

Amongst the earliest attempts against K4bul may be notioed that 
of 'Abdu-llah, governor of Sistin, in 78 a.h.=:697-8 a.i>., or accord- 
ing to some, in the following year. When he arrived at Nimros, 
Hajjaj desired him not to linger in Sisttn, but to march without delay 
towards E4bul to enforce the payment of the tribute from Banbal, 
to which that chief had agreed ; and ordered him peremptorily not to 
return until he had subjugated the whole province. Banbal retiring 
before his assailant, detached troops to their rear and blocking up 
the defiles, entirely intercepted their retreat, and in this situation 
exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, 'Abdu-llah was com- 
pelled to purchase the liberation of himself and followers for ■ 
ransom of seven hundred thousand dirhams.* 

To wipe out the disgrace which the Muhammadan arms had sus- 
tained, ’Abdu-r Rahman bin Muhammad bin Asha’s, was despatched to 
Eabul by the famous Hajj4j in 81 a.h.— 700-1 a.d. ; or in the preceding 
year, according to some authors, he was sent at the head of forty thou- 
sand men into Sistan, and having there united to his own troops the 
troops of the province, marched without delay against the prince oi 
Kabul. 'Abdu-r Rahman returned to Sistan laden with booty, but 
incurred the displeasure of Hajjaj by not remaining to secure his 
conquest Exasjierated by a threat of supersession, he determined to 
carry his arms against his master, and, in order to strengthen his 
power, concluded a treaty with the enemies of his faith, in which it was 

> Me.ik 9 ir§ nur r Indt^ p. 179. * M$moir$ mtr rjnd$^ p. 178. 

> lurikh-uAtJl^ Aon. 68, p.m. Mubammsd. 8e« the extracto from tbit work is 

1 eubecquent rolttme of this compilitioo. Prioe*e MaKomwudan Vol. i.. 454. 

* Mtm, sur tJnde. p. 179; Weil, Onekkkt$ dtr Tom. I. p. 449; 

Ockl.?y's Ei%twry of th$ Saractnt. [82 a.b.] Boha'e Edit. p. 490. 
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Btipulated that if his expedition should be attended with auocess, 
Ranbal should be absolved from every species of tribute, provided the 
latter should agree to afford him an asylum in the event of failure. 
Ajfter many vicissitudes of fortune, ’Abdu-r Bahman was at last com- 
pelled to seek the protection of his ally, who, after treating him fpr 
some time with kindness and hospitality, was at last seduced by the 
promises or by the threats of Hajjaj to deliver up his guest. ’Abdu-r 
Rahman frustrated the vindictive designs of his enemy by throwing 
himself down from a precipice while he was on his way — a.h. 84.^ 
The. interest which this contest excited throughout the Khilafat 
seems to have invested the Prince of K4bul with a fictitious 
celebrity, insomuch that he is the hero of many Arab stories of 
the holy wars on the frontiers of Hind. Nevertheless there is no 
certainty as to the proper mode of spelling the name. The various 
readings of the European authors who have noticed him show how 
little the orthography is settled. Ockley * calls him •• Zentil Weil,* 
•‘Zenbil;*’ Reinaiid,* ^^Ratbyl** and “Zenbyl.** Wilson/ **Rateil,* 
Balpeil, Ratbal, Rantal, ZantH — variations easily accounted for by 
the nature of the Persian letters.” E. Thomas,* ^'Baipfl;** Price,’ 
** Reteil,*’ ** Ratteil,” or ** Betpeil.*’* 

Price observes that the name bespeaks him to be either a Tartar 
or Hindu, and that the real name might perhaps have been Yittel, 
still common among the Hindus. Wilson considers it as a genuine 
Indian appellation ; Katn4-piJa or Butun-p41.* 

^ Prioe'i Mak^medan Butorp^ Vol. i. pp. 456-463. 

* Butorp of iho Bohn’s Edit., p, 490. 

* Ouchkkte dtr Choli/mf i. pp. 449, 461. 

^ Mimoifo stir r/ndv, pp. 71, 72, and 178. * jtrianm AnOpm, p. 133. 

* /onmo/ cf ih$ Mopol Asiatic SocistpfYo\. aii. p. 344. 

^ JUtrospset of Mohammedan Bisterp, Yol. i., pp. 464-5, 

* [Ths Mujmnlii-t Tawhilkb (Psris MS. p. 274), ssti 

^ 

**Tbe kings of Kkbul and Sind are called Ratbll.'* Ibn Kburdhdba (Oxford MS. 
ae), bM which M. d. 

Mtjnaid (/(SMm. Asiaiipus^ 1865, p. 251), renders roi da 6Utdn Maihii:* 
Maiifddf (Paris Ed. ii. p. 87), has ** Zenbil qui est rest4 commun jnaqn* 4 ce jour.'* 
Tht Tarious rsadisgs of the Jdmi*u-l Bikdpdt hare been notioed in a prtflou psge, 
tiwrd, 178.] 

* Arisma AM. p. 133. 

▼ot. II.. 
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Mas’udi, in his chapter in the Murifj^ which is consecrated to 
the kings of Syria, makes mention of a prince who reigned in the 
valley of the Indus, and who after having subjugated Eastern Persia, 
advanced to the banks of thoi Tigris and Euphrates. The name of 
this prince was Ranbal, under one of its various modifications, and 
he adds that the name formed in his time the designation of the 
indigenous princes of the country, and he calls the Buddhist princes 
of Kibul by this epithet, which he makes common to all. In this 
he is borne out by Tabari, and M. Beinaud is induced therefore to 
consider the word significative.* But it is not improbable that this 
assertion arises from the ignorance of the Muhammadans, and that 
they were ready to apply all the stories relating to the border 
chiefs of India to that one who had obtained the greatest noto- 
riety with historians by his transactions with the generals of the 
Khil&fat, just as the Hadika San6< speaks of Jaipdl being the lung 
of India in the time of Bahram, and Hatifi speaks of Rai Pithaurd 
as the same even in the time of Timur. 

The Jdmfu4 Hihdyai ascribes the name to a contemporary of 
Ya’kub Lais, which would make him one hundred and sixty years 
later than the invader of Syria, a long time for a title to have 
remained attached to a succession of petty chiefs. Moreover, at one 
time we find him ruler in Sind, at another in Kabul, though at the 
period spoken of those countries were not united under one dominion. 

JXhaki Shirazi says : — ** In the year twenty-two the province of 
Sijistan was conquered for ’Umar-bin Ehattab, by the hands of ’Amru 
bin al TamimC ; and in the same year Makran was subdued by 
Abdu-llah bin ’Abdu-llah Anan, who marched against it from 
Eirman. The ruler of that province, whose name in the language 
of the country was Zambil, was also ruler of Sind, and was killed.’* 
In the opening of the history of Mas’ud the Ghazni vide, by 
Abd-lFazl Baihaki, reference is made to the Palace of Banbal, 
where it certainly seems to apply to an individual rather than a class.' 
The Banbal of whom we have been speaking as the opponent, 

* M4m. Vlndi, p. 178. 

* [Tabari, the Mujmal, and Mai'ddi are all clear aa to the import of the nave, and 
iU UM aa a dynaatic royal title. Weil aaya it ia ** a general name for the king of 
the Turkomana, hut more eapeeially for the prince of Kkhul and the territoriea 
between Hicit sad KkhnL— (^aaadiaAle, p. 440.*’] 
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ally, protector, and betrayer of ’Abdu-r Sabmdn, must Lave been one 
of the Turkish dynasty of E4bul, of the Buddhist persuasion. We 
find, from the Arabic histories of the period, that some of his relatives 
still held dominion in Transoxiana, though the relationship was pro- 
bably rather that of tribe than family. If the family had been Hindu 
rather than Turkish, llan-bal, “ strong in battle,” would have been 
sufficiently significative to render that the most likely reading of this 
disputed name. The probable prevalence, however, of the language 
of the Hindus in these parts might still have encouraged the use of 
the terms, notwithstanding that the Brahmans had not yet attained 
their supremacy. 

Idl 107 jL.n.=725-6 a.d., under the Khil&fat of Hash4m, part of 
the dominions of Eibul was taken, but the capture of the town itself 
is not noticed.' 

The lieutenants of the Khalifs A1 Mahdf and At Bashid took 
tribute from the Ranbal of SijisULn, proportioned to the strength or 
weakness of that prince, and named governors to the countries where 
Isldm prevailed— A.H. 158-193=a.d. 775-809. When A1 Mdmun 
was made governor of Ehurasdn, he demanded double tribute. He 
took Edbul, and the king submitted, and professed Isldm. An 
agent on the part of Mdmun resided in that city, and a post was 
established which enabled A1 Mamdn to procure from it fresh 
m^balans.* 

After this we read nothing of Eabul till the time of the Saffi&rides 
— A.H. 256=:a.d. 868-9.* In the succeeding year* Ya’kub Lais took 
Eabul, and made its prince a prisoner. The king of Ar Rukhaj 
was put to death, and its inhabitants forced to embrace IsUm. 
Ya*kub returned to his capital loaded with booty, and carrying with 
him the heads of three kings; and many statues of Indian divinities, 
which were amongst the booty, were sent to Baghdad for presentation 
to the Ehalif.* 

This Muhammadan conquest appears to have been more durable 

> Oladwin't A^in Akhrf, Vol. ii. p. 209. Price’s JIfuhommdtm Eitiwp, Vol. i, 
p. 667. * Bilfcduri, quoted in the JVAa. nr rind$, p. 196-7. 

* HutorU priorum ngum P$r§armi^ etc., p. 19. * T^h^hdUi Mtiri, 

• Ibn Aflr, Xiidbthl Jlkriti^ and lha Xballikan, quoted in Mdml mr TJnU. 
p. 209. 
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than the preceding ones, for we find ooinB of Ya’kdb stmok at 
Panjshir, to the north-eaat of E4biil, in the years 260 and 261 r.' 

By referring to the passages given above from the geographers, 
we shall leom the state of the oooupanoy of E&bul from the time of 
the Saffaiides to that of the Ghazni video, which commenced as early 
as the time of Alptigfn, according to the statement of Abu-1 Fazl, 
and it is probably to his time that the story related by Al-Biruni 
refers, where he states that when the Eipehb&df or general-in-chief, had 
the gates of K&bul opened to him, the inhabitants imposed upon him 
the condition not to eat cow’s flesh or indulge in unnatural crimes.* 
Neither condition is strictly observed by the modem occupants. 

We will now proceed to examine more particularly the attempted 
identification of the several names of this series of K&bul kings : — 


Turks. 

Barhtigin. 

IBLanak. 

Katorm&u. 

o o o 

Brahmans. 

Ealar. 

Samand. 


Eamlu. 
Bhim. 
Jaipal I. 
Anandpdl. 
Jaipil n. 
BhimpaL 
0 o 


0 
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no violent alteration of the text Indeed the mere omisiiion of 
yib from the Arabic, and from the Persian reconciles everything, 
and this last omission is actually made in the British Museum MS. 

The writers themselves knew little of the state of the case, and 
wished merely to translate A1 Birunf, who knew well enough what he 
was writing. For instance, Binakiti wishing to reduce the narrative 
of the Jdmi*, makes it appear that Ujen was the predecessor of 
Eanak. Haidar Bazf, again, among the names of the illustrious 
kings of India who succeeded Basdeo (here meant not for him of 
ELanauj, but the great Erishna) mentions Arjun and Jasand (the 
former being manifestly the famous hero of the Ifahd-bhdrdta, and 
the latter Jarasandha), and ** after him came Eanak, Ghand.*’ This, 
thorough indifference to oorrect chronology, enables us '•ee that by 
Ujen is meant Aijun, the senimr of Eanak by several centuries. 
Mr. Thomas is persuaded that to this Eanak, the last of the Turks, 
are to be ascribed the coins which bear the name of Sri Vanka Deva 
**of the elephant-and-lioii type of coin, which preceded the bull- 
and-horseman money introduced by the Brahmans. The similitude 
of names and the needful correspondence of all available evidence 
are surely sufficient to authorise our indicating Yanka Deva** as the 
Eanak above mentioned. This is by no means admissible, and he 
has himself since found that the real reading on the coin is ** Yarka,*’ 
and has, consequently, altogether abandoned this speculation.* 

Edlar is, we have little doubt, the SyHapati of our coins. 
There is less difference in sound between SyAU and Ea'ar than 
isould at first be imagined ; so that if our translator, A1 Biruni, 
wrote his Arabic version from oral tradition, this slight change in 
the initial pronunciation of the name would be fairly probable.*’ 
Hus is carrying speculation to an extreme, and there is no warrant 
whatever for the presumed identification. 

* [Mr. Thomai, who might natuimllj dotire to reply to theie early criticnma 
on hii confemedly initiatory eitay on the coina in queation, agreea with me in 
thinking that Sir H. Elliot 'a text should be preserved intact in the present pub- 
lication, without coDGiment or contioversy on his part This kind of knowled^ is 
happily progressive, and many valid advances may be admitted to have been made 
between the theories of 1847 and 1868, without compromising the original author, 
or his censor of days gone by. Many of the objections here advanced have already 
been answered, in anticipation, by Mr. Thomas, in his edition of /Vms y *s £t9ajf$ 
(London, 1858), an extract from which will be found below (p. 428).] 
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It is to be obeenred that the Jdmfu-i TaiedrUh and its followers 
omit all notice of Kalar, making Samand the immediate suooessor 
of Kanak. 

The Sjfla or Sy&l*pati (wor «9 in Greek), of whom so many coins 
are found in Afghimistan, was probably a leader, and, perhaps, even 
the progenitor of the Syil J4ts of Jhang Sy41 and other localities in 
the Panjab. 

Samand . — Goins of Samanta, or Samanta Beva, are found in great 
profusion not only in Afgh&iist4n, but throughout the Panjab and 
the whole of Northern India, and one has even been found in the 
province of Posen.^ Mr. Thomas ia of opinion that this is owing 
to his having called in the coins of his Buddhist predecessors, in 
order to give prevalenoe to his own creed of Brahmanism by the 
substitution of the bull-and-horseman type for that of the elephant- 
and-lion, which is considered emblematic of Buddhism;* but this 
supposition seems defeated by the fact of our finding Samanta coins 
with the elephant also upon them. The name of this reviver of the 
old faith became so celebrated, that we find it upon the coins of his 
successors, extending even down to the Muhammadan conquest of 
Dehli, in 1192 A.D., and the coins of Ba( Pithauri. 

Professor Wilson attributed these coins to a B4jput prince, who 
lived many years afterwards. M. Beinaud never hesitated to 
recognize in tfieso medals the name of the king of Kabul, and his 
opinion was confirmed by the examination which M. Adrien de 
Longperier made of them.* 

It may be considered presumption to oppose such an array of 
authority in favour of this identification, but, nevertheless, I hesitate 
to concur in it without more cogent arguments than those that have 
yet been adduced. Putting aside the improbability that one man’s * 
name should be stamped on a series of coins, extending through more 
than two centuries, sometimes in supercession, and sometimes in con- 
junction with, that of the reigning monarch— and that, too, even in 
the case of the later Ghaznivides — there seems so obvious a solution 

> M. Loogp^risr m Arakm H Ffnma^ p. 223. 

* /•mtimI Mopdl AiiaUe Sonsip, toI. iz. p. 181. 

* Mimairw mr Vlndi^ p. 212. Jwmal Feb. 1843, p. 192, sad Frap* 

menit Artbei it p. 219. 
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of thio oontinuuoe of a aingle name, that it requires far less boldness 
to adopt this simple explanation, than to seek grounds for establishing 
a position which, from its many improbabilities, is always open to 
question. It may, perhaps, be admitted that the coins which hear 
the simple name of Srf Samant Deva are to be referred to the Samand 
of Abu Bfhin ; but even that admission is open to objection, there 
being a double mis-spelling in the name, for in the former we have 
a short a instead of a broad one, and a t instead of a d? 

It appears to me, then, that Samanta, whenever it is found with 
another name, is throughout merely a title, meaning the warrior, 
the hero, the preux chevalier, the leader of an army, the Amir ; and 
that after being used concurrently with Sri Hamir on tlie later 
Ohaznivide coins, it was by the early Ghorian monarchs altogether 
displaced by that more appropriate title. 

At this latter period the prevalence of the title of Samant is 
obvious from its frequent use by the bard Ghand, who has celebrated 
the exploits of B4( Pithaura, and his three hundred Samants, or 
stalwart knights. 

Komliia, — ^Mr. Thomas wishes to appropriate to this monarch a 
medal bearing the legend of Khvadavayaka or Khedavayaka, while he 
confesses that even to liberal ears these names are not quite 
accordant in sound. He then f.eeks to justify the appropriation by 
mutations, blots, or intermixture of letters.* We must reject this, it 
being not worthy of the least credit ; and the discovery of the name 
of Kamlua in another history sets the question at rest, and establishes 
the correctness of A1 Bfriini. 

This discovery is in other respects important, as enabling us to fix 
a synchronism by which we may conjecture the periods of the 
other monarchs of this dynasty. In one of the stories translated 
from the Hikdydt,^ it will be found that he was a contem- 

porary of ’Amru Lais, who reigned between 266-287 a.h.= 878-900 
A.D. Kamlua is there called the B&i of Hindustin^ and he must have 
ruled sometime within this period. 

. If we admit that these names represent a continuous series of 

* [LsBgp4risr reads the name with a long d Sdmanta. See Fraywmiv Arabm 
ft JPfaremu, 221 - 233 .] 

» Jvur. n. A. S., is. p. 180. * See eepre, p. 172. 
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BuoceaBive monarchs, and not rather those who alone were oonspionoas, 
we shall haye to place the oommenoement of Kamlfia’s reign as late 
as possible within the twenty-two years aboye-named. For we must 
connect it with another 'synchronism whi^h we obtain from the same 
Jdmfu-l Hikdydtt wherein we learn that Ifahmdd was only fourteen 
years old when the defeat of Jaipfl ocouned near the miTscolons 
fountain, which — as he died in a.h. 421/ when he was sixty-three 
years old — reduces that date to 372 A.H., or 982-8 A.D., fifteen years 
before the death of Subuktigfn. 

Jaipfl died in 1002 a«d., and it is evident from the statement in 
the TdriU-f Famiiii, thathe waathenayery old man. He hadoppoaea 
Snbuktigfn, while yet that warrior was only general of Alptigfn, 
and therefore before 976 a.o., making his reign at least a quarter of a 
century. If we assume that Kamlfia*s roign oommenoed in 890 juD., 
being about the middle of that of ’Amrd Lais, we Audi have ti> 
divide the period extending *from 890 to 1002 a.])., between tho 
reigns of Kamlfia, Bhim and Jaipfl, being an average of thirty-seven 
years for each, which seems much too lohg. But as there is no dis- 
puting the dates, we must admit the ^ong duration of 112 years for 
only three reigns, or admit that the n.anes of unimportant monardis 
have been omitted; just as in the case of the Turkish series, of 
which only Eanak is mentioned, between the fiiAt and last of the 
dynasty. 

In the same way, between Ealar and Sfmand, and Sflnand and 
Eamlua — ^there may have been other omissions, and even long inter- 
regna of Muhammadan supremacy ; and we may thus throw back 
the period of the Brahmanioal revolution to an earlier date than has 
yet been conjectured. It must be confessed this would relieve us of 
some difficulties, and enable us to dispose of other names of this 
series, of which we have incidental notice dsewhere: as, for 
instance, in the 8mru-l Mutik, where we meet with the name of 
Lomak. 

Syalo, Ehedavayaka, Yarka, and even Banbal may have bean 
individuals of the Efbul series, either Turk or ffindd, though not 
honoured with distinct mention by Abfi Bihln. Numismatists, 

* April, 1010. 8si the iaadiptioa os bis tomb in Tboiatoa's O^mUmt ^ lA# 
H msl H ii s4wsislls/fNf•l^TeL Lp. SOO, [sad j}mm^ E. XE, xriLp. 161.] 
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iadead, aia now ao oeitain that theae coins do belong to the Klbol 
aairiaa^ and trace with such confidence the relative antiquity of each 
extant medal ttom the difference in devices and execution, that we 
may readily concede the point to such able and experienced enquirers. 
All that ia required ia that there should be no unnatural forcing to 
suit pn. jonoeiyed theories. 

Mr. Thomas has conjectured on other grounds that the acces- 
sion of S4mand occurred in 935 a.d./ but his computation does 
not rest on any such specific dates as the two mentioned above, 
and he considers that, under any circumstances, it is imperfect, 
and that **the utmost the materials at our command enable us 
to assert with any degree of certainty is that Syala's usurpation took 
plaoe early in the tenth century but even this certainty is dispelled 
by the establishment of the fact that Kamlua was, unquestionably, a 
oontemporary of ’Amru Lais. Altogether, we may consider the sub- 
version of the Turk by the Brahman dynasty to have occurred about 
860 A.D., shortly before its capture by Ya’kub Lais ; and as it appears 
from the Arab geographers that Musulmans held the castle, it is 
evident that the Brahmans were only occasionally dominant, and did 
not hold their power without long and frequent interruptions. 

BjUsi.^The ooins of Bhim are found in Kabuhstan, but are 
seldom, if ever, met with in India. There is no reason tc doubt that 
this is the same Bhim as the Sri Bhim Deva of the bull-and-horse- 
man series, and this is the only one of which the identification can 
be admitted without question. 

M. Beinaud considers that this Bhim is the one mentioned by ’Utbi 
and Firiahta as the founder of Nagarkot;* but there is more 
reason to believe the hero of tlie Ifahd’^bhdrata to be the one 
indicated. 

J&ipdl i.—It is stiange that no coins of Jaip41 are found. Firiahta 
calls him the son of Iah^[>41,* and distinctly avers that he was a 
Brahman, and Bfr&nJ also includes him in that dynasty ; but the 
introduction of the term P41, which is now continued to the close of 
the dynasty, might incline us to suppose that a new family had oom- 

* /osmsl Aoysl MUii$ Tol. is. p. 179. 

* M4mt4r§ mtr p. 357. 

* [BriggiT trsailatioa asji ** HutpU,** but the lithographed text has ** lahtpaL"] 
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monoed. This mmm in other xeepeoti not SmpiDbiblef Ibr in the 
opening of the TdrUA^ TtmM we find Saipil’s weetem border 
extended no farther than rjaingh4n» Kibol being already in poawa 
aion of Subuktigin. It aeema probable^ therefore, that the anooeerion 
of the real K&bol aovereigna oeaeed with Bhim, and that the king of 
Northern India anooeeded to the paramonnt aovereignty which, aa fiur 
aa the Muhammadana were oonoemed, had hitherto been held by the 
raler of K4baL It ia a miatake to auppoae that Jaipfl waa king of 
Dehli. It doea not appear that any audi place exiated in hia time, 
and Abd-l Fid&’a determination of ita latitade and longitude on the 
authority of the Kdnitn-i MaidA ia a miaquotation, which it ia of 
importance to correct, for there ia nowhere mention of Dehli either 
in that work or in the Tdrikhu-l Hind. The principal placea of hia 
residence appear to have been Lahore, Bhera, and Waihind ; and 
it may be doubted if any of theae placea, excqpt perhapa the laat, had 
been held by the kings of Kabul. 

The assertion that he was a Brahman probably ariaea from 
ignorance on the part of Firishta. A1 Blrdni ia not qieoifio in hia 
statement that he waa a Brdhman, but merely indudea him in the 
dynasty which commenced with a Brahman, and he may no more 
have been really of that caste than were the Bahmani soTereigna of 
the Dekhin, though they were called after one. The term Brahman, 
in t^ conception of a Muaulm4n, m%ht merely imply that he 
maintained the doctrines of that faith, and from hia position waa 
its staunchest defender and champion. There seems ground to 
suppose he must haye been a lUgpfit, and some reasons haye been 
assigned in the note on Mahmdd’s inyaaion for considering him a 
Bhattf. 

Antmdpdl. — ^Mr. Thomas obatryea* that the coins of AnandpA 
are common, and are plentiful in .the Panj&b and the northern parts 
of the Ghmges Duab. But theae are eyidently to be referred to the 
monarch of Delhi, who Ured a century and a half later, and we 
haye to deal with AnandpA not AnangpA. ’Utbi calls him Andpfl. 

Jaipdl //.-r-Thia ia not the name giren by A1 Bfrdni, where it 
appears more like TardijanbA, and in the other authors who men- 
tion him it goes through yarioua forma. Tadan JaipA, Naildawa 
> /mr. M, A. A, is. p. 121, [sad lattr, Frimtp'i i 810.] 
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Jaipfl, Toni Jaipfl, Parou Jaipfl» Nardajanpfla, NiranjanpilyTaadar 
JaiplU, and many more.' The latest reading proposed by M. Beinaud 
is Trilochan P&l, after the ''three-eyed’’ Siva. Persian authors 
generally call him Nabira Jaipal, or the grandson of Jaipdl, and in 
that relationship no doubt ho stood to the first Jaipfl. Henoe Dow 
calls him " Pitterugepal.” The real name was, perhaps, Pur Jaipal, 
or Jaip&l junior, Jaip&l the sou or grandson. A1 Biruni tells us that 
his father Anandpal was an inveterate enemy of the Musulmans 
from the time that Pur Jaipal was taken prisoner, but Pur Jaipal 
himself was well disposed towards them. 

According to ’Utbi we find him holding dominion as fpr eastward 
as Kanauj and the Kahib, respecting which the note on the ninth and 
twelfth expeditions of Mahmud may be consulted. The same author 
mentions another son of Anandpal, by the name of Brahman Pal, 
who is probably a different one. 

Abu Bihan informs us that he was killed in 412 a.h.= 1021~2 
A.o. It does not appear exactly when ho began to reign, but he 
certainly opposed Mahmud during the Kanauj campaign in 409 h. 

BMm Pdl. — In him we have the last of the dynasty of Kabul and 
Northern India. As he is mentioned by Abu Bih&n, he must have 
succeeded to some remnant of his father’s domains ; but it does not 
appear that in his time he contested the advance of the Muham- 
madans, though before he ascended the throne we find him taking an 
active part in defending his father’s dominions, under the name 
of Nidar Bhim, "Bhim the Dauntless.”’ 

From his letter to Chand Raf, which is recorded by ’Utbf, it 
would appear that he was inclined to peaceful counsels, and that 
bitter experience had taught him the hopelessness of contending with 
his relentless and sanguinary rivals.* 

From a statement in the Tdrikhu-l jSiiid, we may infer that his 
capital was Bari, to the east of Kanauj. 

Neither of Bhim Pal, nor of any other of the Pal family, are any 
coins extant 

Bhim Pdl survived his father five years, and died, therefore, in 
417 A.H., the eventful year of the capture and plunder of Somndt. 
Haidar Bdzi gives nine years as the period of his reign. 

‘ [See tuprm, pp. 46-47.] • [8sp*fSi P* * [Supra, p. 48.] 
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NOTE B. 

ExtT§€i of Mr. Thoma^ Edition of Prinoep^o Enayo^ (1858. Vol I. 
p. 831), referred, to in page 9 8upr&. 

** Before I leave the subject, I may be permitted to make some 
observations in reference to an original suggestion of my own, that 
the Srf Hamirah, on the reverse of the immediately succeeding 
Moslem coins, was designed to convey the title of the spiritual 
representative of the Arabian Prophet on earth, embodied for the 
time being in the Ehalif of Baghdad. Sir H. M. Elliot, placing 
himself under the guidance of Capt. Cunningham, has contested 
this inference. I am not only prepared to concede the fact that 
Muhammad bin Sdm uses this term in x)nnection with his own 
name on the lower Eanauj coins, but I can supply further indepen- 
dent evidence, that my opponents could not then cite against me, in 
the association of this title with the name of the early Sultans of 
Dehli in the Palam Inscription (1333 Vikramaditya) ; but, on the 
other hand, I can claim a still more definite support in an item of 
testimony contributed by the consecutive suite of the selfsame fabric 
of coins,, where the {hamirah) is replaced by the word 

(khalifa). As far as I have yet been able to ascertain, this transition 
firet takes place on the money of ’Alau-d din Mas’ud (639-G44 a.h.) ; 
and here, again, I can afford, in all frankness, to cite further data 
that may eventually bear against myself, in recording that this 
reverse of Sri Khalifa is combined in other cases with a broken 
obverse legend of . . . . which, being interpreted to 

stand for the Amiru-l Miiminin of the Arabic system, may either be 
accepted as tho Sanskrit counterpart legend of Altamsh’s anonymous 
coins in the Persian character,” * or be converted into a possible aigu- 
ment against my theory, if supposed to represent the independent 
spiritual supremacy claimed by subsequent Sultans of Dehli ; which 
last assignment, however, will scarcely •carry weight in the pi'esent 
state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised respecting 
the conventional acceptance of the Sri Samanta Deoa of the coins as 
an historical, rather than an individually titular, impress, I have 
always been fully prepared to recognize the linguistic value of the 
> Pathtn Saltans of Dihli, bj Ed. Thomas. London, Wertheimer, 1847 ; p. 17* 
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word Samaniaj and yet claim to retain the Sri Samanta which 
comes down to ns, in numismatic sequence, in the place of honour on 
so many mint issues — as an independent name or title, to which 
some special prestige attached, rather than to look upon it as an 
ordinary prefix to the designation of each potentate on whose money 
it appears. And such a decision, in parallel appiosition to the succes- 
sion of the titles of Sri Hamira and Khalifa^ just uoticed, would 
seem to be strikingly confirmed by the replacement of this same 
legend of Sri Samanta Deva on the local coins of Chfihad Deva, by 
the style and titlei of the Moslem suzerain, to whom that r&ja had 
eventually to concede allegiance. 

The two classes of coins to which I allude may, for the moment, be 
exemplified, the one in the type given in * Ariana Antiqua,’ xix. 16 ; 
the other in pi. xxvi. fig. 31, Vol. i. fPrimepJ. 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more perfect 
specimens, will be found to bear the legends: Obv. ^ 

WII Ret. ^ ^Tfl ^ — ^while the latter will be seen to 

display an obverse epigraph of with a 

reverse similar to the last. 

I understand this obverM legend to convey, in imperfect ortho- 
graphy, the name of Shamsu-d dfn Altamsh — whose other coins, of 
but little varied type, have a similarly outlined name, with the 
Moslem Sri Hamirah on the reverse. 


NOTE C. 

The Hietoriane of the Ohatmvidee. 

The contents of this volume relate more especially to the history 
of the Ohaznivides. It therefore seems expedient to take a general 
review of the authors who have particularly treated of that dynasty. 

First in order comes ’Utbf, who has already been sufficiently 
noticed. It may be remarked generally that he is deficient in dates, 
and, though the chief and earliest authority on all which relates to 
the early invasions of India, he evidently had no personal knowledge 
of that country, a circumstance which of course greatly detracts 
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fit>m his Tslue. He is fuller in the reign of Subuktigih' snd the 
transactions in Turkistin than any of his successors. 

Thirty years later comes Abu4 Fazl Baihaki, of whose Tolnminous 
and important work only a portion has come down to us. 

After an interval of more than two centuries follows the Nindmu-t 
TawdrUih^ composed in 674 h., about a century after the extinction 
of the dynasty. The short notice which this work devotes to the 
Ghaznivides has been translated as an extract from that work, but 
it is of little authority, and confuses dates irremediably towards the 
close of the dynasty, in which the transactions were carried on too 
fiur eastward to be within the foreign ken of the author. .Indeed 
he confesses that he knows nothing of their successors, the Ghorians, 
beyond the names of three of their kings. 

The next, but after a period of two hundred years from ’Utbf is the 
TkisAst-i ATdsm, the chief value of which is that it quotes the lost 
volumes of Abu-1 Fazl Baihakf. It ia for this reason, however, 
greatly to be regretted, especially as he is one of the earliest 
Muhammadan authors who wrote in India, that his notice of 
Mahm6d*s reign is so very curt ; for it is that in which we most feel 
the want of Baihakfs familiar gossiping narrative. It is true he is 
quoted in the JdmVu4 Hikdydt^ Tdr\kk~i GuAda, RduMtu-9 Safd^ and 
FiriMa: yet it may be doubted if any except the author of the first 
ever saw his TdrikK^i Nditri, which is mentioned by name in the 
TMkdU In some 5f the other Ghaznivide reigns, this work differs 
from others, as will be seen from the passages which are extracted in 
the article TaBAxir-x Nisiai in this volume. 

The great copyist and extractor, Bashidu-d din, follows after the 
lapse of about twenty years. In his JdmVu-t TawdrikK he follows 
’Utbi implicitly, as far as the Tamkni extends, taking out not only his 
facts, but giving a literal translation of that work, even to the 
images and similes. So little does he attempt to improve upon the 
Tbsiiiil, that he even leaves out the important expedition to 
Somn4t, which was undertaken after the close of that work. Ibis 
resource fails him altogether in the later reigns, which are conse- 
quently very unsatisfactorily disposed of in the Jdmi'u-t Tawdrkkh} 

About twenty years later follows the Tdrikk-% GuAda of Hamdu-Ua 
1 [S«e ta article bj Major Lom^ ia /oir. SU A. A, YoL iii. N.8., 1668.] 
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Mustaufl — ^though he mentions the Makirndt of AbA NesrMiskA'tiy 
and the MujaUaddt of Abh-l Fazl BaihakC, he does not appear to haTe 
read them : at least he gives no information derived from them, and 
altogether his account of Mahmud’s reign is very meagre. He 
meotions the names of the towns taken by him, omitting, however, 
all notice of Somn4t, and without stating the dates of their capture. 
He is so often quoted by Mirkhond, Ehondamir, and Firidita, that 
he has had more credit than he deserves in this portion of his 
universal history. 

After a long interval of about a oentury, we have Mfrkhond, who 
in his Rausiatu-i Safd has given us the first detailed aooount of flie 
history of the Qhazhivides. It is founded in the early portion upon 
the Famini, but in later reigns rests upon some other authoiitiaa 
which are not quoted. Those which are mentioned, as the JKMri 
and Quaida^ are too meagre to have furnished the fuller information 
found in the RawuUu-M Safd. This portion has been translated by 
F. Wilken into Latin, and published with the origiiud text at Berlin 
in 1832, under the title of Hiatoria Qaanmiarum. He has added 
in footnotes passages from Firishta and Haidar RAzf, where the 
details are more complete than in the Ratmatu-a Safd, Haidar Bibf, 
however, is no original authority. I have found all the passages, 
except two, quoted by Wilken to be word for word the same as the 
Tdrikh-% Alfl, even where other authorities are quoted, as Ibn Asir, 
Ibn Kasfr, and Hafiz Abru. The chief omissbn to be noted in 
Mfrkhond’s account is that of the expeditions to India intervening 
between those of Kanauj and SomnAt, and the attack upon the Jits 
of Jud after Mahmud’s return from Somnit. 

Mtrkhond is followed by his nephew Khondamfr in the £%uldaaM 
Akhbdr and the HahVm-a Siyar. The former has been translated 
by Prioe with additions from Firishta, and from the latter a trans* 
lation will be found in a later volume of this work. He follows |;he 
fistfluifs-f Safd closely, and has no new authorities, omitting some 
passages, but dealing more copiously with the biographies of ootem- 
porary poets, and ministers. Altogether, Mfrkhond’s narrative is 
preferable, and in this, as well as in many other portions of his 
h^tory Khondamfr might have saved himself the trouble of attempt- 
ing to rival his unde. 
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The next authority of any value ia the Tdrikh-i Alfl. Like as in 
other portions of that work, it is, in the history of the Ghaznivides, 
also somewhat deficient in connexion, and troublesome, from adopt- 
ing a new era ; but. altogether, it is copious and correct. ’Utbi and 
Mirkhond are the chief authorities of the Tdrihh-% sor^thing 

is added from the less known histories, which have already been 
mentioned as being quoted at second hand by Haidar B4zi. It is to 
be regretted that Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki is not amongst them. Here also 
we have no detailed account of the Indian expeditions between those 
of Kanauj and Somndt, and that to Thanesar is not mentioned. 

Nizamu-d din Ahmad, in his Tahakdt-i Akhark, gives a succinct 
account of the history of the Ghaznivides, and is particular in 
mentioning his dates. He notices very cursorily the events in 
Turkistan, Sfstdn, and 'Irdk, confining his attention principally to 
what related to India. In his work we, for the first time, find 
mention of several expeditions to India, which are passed over by 
his predecessors ; and it is, therefore, to be regretted that he does 
net signify on what authority he relates them. The only probable 
source, among those mentioned as his general authorities, is the 
Zainurl Akhhdr. Nizamu-d din ia followed closely by Firishta. 

’Abdu-1 Kadir, in his Tdrikh-i JBadduni, follows Nizdmu-d din im- 
plicitly ; but, in order to show the variations, he occasionally quotes 
the « Atsamu-/ TawdrikA, and the Luhhu^t Tawdrikh. He adds, also, 
some verses of poets who were contemporary with the Ghaznivides. 

The Muntakhahu-t Tatodrikh of Khaki Shirazi is very brief, and 
scarcely deserves notice. It chiefly follows the lIahihu-% Siyar. 

We next come to the history of Firishta, which gives the most 
complete and detailed account which wo have of the Ghaznivides. 
Dr. Bird complains of the author’s ignorance of the geography of 
Upper India ; but he has exhibited no more than his predecessors, 
and in one or two instances attempts corrections. His chief resource 
is the TahakdUi Akiari, but he has also used the Tdrikh^i Yamini, the 
Tdriih-i Oustida, the Sautaiu-s Safa, and the Hah\ihu-% Siyar. Some 
of the other works, which he quotes there is reason to believe he 
never saw. The translation by Briggs is generally correct and 
faithful in this portion, and there are no omissions in it of any great 
consequence. 
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Hie Khyidi^u^i TawdMh dieouaaes tliie history in a peculiar 
fashion of its own. It omits all notioe of transactions on the 
frontiers of Persia and Turkist4n» and confines itself solely to India, 
insomuch that it leaves out whole reigns in which the sovereign had 
no connection with India : and, in oonseqnenco, proposterously con- 
fines the whol« number of reigns to seven only. There is no other 
novelty in this chapter, except that it substitutes two now readings 
of places, which if they are derived from the hiblory of Mahmfid by 
'Unsuri, which is quoted in the proface, may bo considered authentic. 

These are all the authorities which it soems necessary to notice^ 
as all the subsequent ones follow in the w ake of Firishta. Abu-1 
Fidd, Ibn Shuhno, Ibn Asir, Ibn Easlr, Nikbi, and L4ri, have 
had all that is valuable in them extracted by the diligence of Eoro- 
penn authors, who have translated, abridged, err commented on the 
reigns of the CHiaznivides. The Turkish histories of the period, 
such as the Ndkhhalu-t Tawdrikht and the work of Munajjim Bdshf, 
we may fairly presume to have been exhausted by the industry of 
Hammer-Poigstall amongst the fourteen different histories which he 
quotes as authorities upon Mahmtid*s reign — so that the only hope 
now left us for asoertaining any new fact with respect to the history 
of the Ghaznivides is in the recovery of tho missing volumes of 
Memoirs, whioh we know to have been written by contemporary 
writers, and to have been in existence less than two centuries ago — 
such as those of Abu-1 Fazl Baihakf, Abu Nasr Mishkani, and Molla 
Muhammad Ghaznawi. The Makam4t of Abu Nazr MLshkiti^ 
(Mishkant) ia mentioned by Firishta (Briggs I. 32 and 97), and 
the same author is referred to in Wilken (Gasnevidarum, p. 189). 
Firishta quotes from him the anecdote about Mas’ud, which has 
been given from the Tabakdt-i Ndtirk (sifpre, p. 271), and which 
is there also sttributed to Abu Nasr Mishkin. The Tdrikh-% Mullm 
Muhamfnad Ohawnawi is mentioned by *Al>du-r Bahmin,who wrote 
the Mir-dtu4 Asrdr and Mtr~dt-$ Mat* Mi, in Jahang(r*s time. The 
author was contemporary with Sultin Mahmud, of whom hia work ia 
said to give an ample account. 

* [la Briggs* trsnslstion, the aizM is written ** Mnknttj."] 
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NOTE D. 

Mdhmikti Exp^itiwu to India. 

The times, places, and numbers of Hahmiid*s expeditions to India 
have offered great difficulties to those who haxe dealt with the his- 
tory of that ferocious and insatiable conqueror. We look in vain 
for any enquiry on the subject from the native historians of this 
period, who, in their ignorance of Upper India, enter names and 
years without the scruples and hesitations which a better knowledge 
or a more critical spirit, would have induced. 

It is only when European authors begin to discuss the matter that 
we are taught how many difficulties there are to solve, how many 
places to identify, how many nrmes to restore. Those who 
have added most to our knowledge of this period, and have 
occasionally interspersed their narratives or notes with illustrative 
comments, and who will be quoted in the course of this Note, may 
be thus named* in the order of their publications : — D’Herbelot^* 
De Guigues,* Hunt (?),• Dow,* De Sacy/ Mill,* Wilson,^ Audiffret,* 
Bampoldi,* Briggs,’* Wilken,” Bitter,** Bird,** Hammer-Purgstall,* 
Elphinstone,** and Beinaud.** It is needless to mention Gibbon, 
Malcolm^ Gonder, Gleig, Murray, and others, whose works, however 
useful, are mere ^copies and abstracts of others, and add nothing to 
our previous information. 

It has been usual^to consider the number of Mahmud’s expeditions 

' OrientaU, Art. Mshmond." Paris, 1697. 

* JBi 9 toir$ OMtmU des Hum, Tom. II. Paris, 1756. 

^ Mod$m Univerioi History, Vols. II. and III. London, 1766. 

* History of hindoostun, Vol. I. London, 1768. 

a liotiees st Hxtruits des Hanuser^iSf Tom. IV. Paris, 1798-9. 

s History of British India, Vol. II. London, 1818. ^ /5tW, 1840. 

a BiogrophU VnivsrHllo^ Art. ** Mahmoud.” Tom. XXVI. Paris, 1820. 

a Annuli Musulmani, Vol. VI. Milan, 1823. 

*a History of ths Moham. Bowtr m India, Vol. I. London, 1829. 

u Historia Gasmvidarum. Berolini, 1832. 

■a Bio Erdhmdo von Aston, Vol. IV. Part 1. Berlin, 1835. 

IS History of Gtyardi. London, 1835. 

u Johrhuehsr dor Litoratur, No. 73. Wien, and Gomaldosaal dor LAmso^ 
hooekreikungtn, Vol. IV. Leipsig. IS37. 

Is History of India, Vol. I. Ixmdon, 1843. 

M Momoiro sur Undo in the M^osoiroo do Ilmtitut, Tom. XVllI. Paris, 1849. 
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to India to be twelve. The first authority for this number is 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad in the Tahakdt-i Akhari ; and as Dow has also 
num]>orcd thorn as twelve, most English authors following him as 
the standard, have entertained the same persuasion. But it is 
curious to observe that, while Nizamu-d din mentions that therj 
were altogether twelve, in recording them seriatim, he t numerates 
no h*ss than sixteen; and Dow, while he marginally notes twelve, 
reconls no less than fifteen different invasions. Even Elphinstono, 
thougli ho notes twelve, records more. The Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh 
gives twelve, and confines itself to that number, or in reality only 
to eleven, .'is by some mistake an expedition to Kashmir and Kalinj.ar 
are placed in one year, and the tenth ex}>cdition is omitted. The 
Akhbdr-i Muhahbat follows it in both errors. T will not attempt to 
m.aintain this established number of expeditions, but will consider 
them in the actual order of their occurrence. 

First Expedition, — Frontier Towns, a.h. 390(1000 a.d.) — Nizamu-d 
din Ahmad and Firishia mention that about the year 390 u, Mahmud 
marched in the direction of India, and, after taking many forts and 
provinces, and establishing his own govcniors in them, he returned 
to Ghazni. This rests solely on the authority of these two authors, 
and is not supported by the Tdrikh Yamini ; but there is no improba- 
bility in the statement. 

It was to have been expected that Mahmiid, after establishing 
himself on the throne of Ghazni, would have embraced the first 
opportunity of invading India ; for, while yet a prince, he had seen 
hX)w easily the hardy warriors of Zabulistan had overcome the more 
effeminate sons of India. His father Subuktigin is described in the 
Yamini as making several attacks upon the country of Hind, inde- 
pendent of the three which are ’more specifically mentioned, the 
scene of which was Kusdar and Lamghan. Even during the fifteen 
years of Alptigin’s reign, Subuktigin is represented by Firishta in 
an untranslated passage to have made frecpuMit attacks upon India, 
and even to have peiictrated as far a.s Sodra on the Chinab, where 
he demolished idols in celebration of Mahmud’s birth, which, 
as it occurred on the date of the prophet's birtli, Subuktigin 
was anxious that it should be illustrated by an event similar 
to the destruction of the idols in the |)alaco of the Persian king 
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by an earthquake^ on the day of the prophet’a UrtL In the words 
of the BoMn • 

i)tj |Jla . 

Near the Lamgh&a Talley two actions - were fought, or moro pro- 
bably in the valley of JaUlabad, for as the plural, Lamghin&t, is fre- 
quently used, there seems reason to believe that the valley to the 
south as well os the north of the E£bul river was included in that 
province. The first action fought in this neighbourhood was brought 
to a conclusion by the effect of the miraculous fountain or stream in 
the hill of Ghuzak, which emitted storms, thunder, and cold, when- 
ever some impurity was cast into it. A more particular account of 
this will be found in the extracts from the YanAni and the Jdmi^u-l 
HiUydi} 

What could have given rise to this extraordinary story is not easy 
to conceive, and no one has attempted an explanation. The most 
probable solution seems to be that a snow-storm came on, and not 
only harassed but alarmed the Hindis, who had never witnessed 
such a thing before ; for it is quite compatible with probability that 
although the Lamghanit were then inbluded in the country of Hind* 
yet that the soldiers, who, for the most part, came from the more 
eastern province might never have seen a fall of snow. It is to be 
observed that the TAaJsAUi JMmi expressly says that Jaiptl and 
the Hindds were unaccustomed to the coldf and that was the reason 
why they suffered more than the Musulmdns. It may fairly be 
snnnised, then, that the snow and frost totally paralysed the Hindd 
wanioFS^ and were felt as grievously by them as, nine centuries 
afterwards, hj Indian and British troops combined, when they sus- 
tained the most grievous disaster that has ever befallen our nation. 
It is an extaraoidinaiy ooinoidenoe that the very scene of this first 
and last defeat of an Indian army was the same— what wonder if 
the cause also did not differ? 

The minds of the natives of India would natarsUy have tried 
to account for such a supematoial''phenomenon as a fidl of snow, 
and superstition was at hand to render her sssistanoe. 

> [Bvpm, pp. 20 sad 182.] 
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There was a stone, celebrated amongst the Turkish nations, which 
liad the peculiar property of causing rain, and hail, and snow, and 
ezcGSsiTo cold, and yiolent tempests, if the possessor, after repeating 
the name of Ood, and breathing upon it, threw it into the water. 
This stone is called the “ Yedeh,*' or Jedeh.” The first stone of 
the kind was said to have been given to Japhet by Noah, to whom 
the secret was disclosed by Gabriel. The stone came into the 
possession of Turk, the eldest son of Japhet, and in an action which 
was fought between him and his nephew, for the possession of the 
stone, the latter was killed ; and, as he was the father of the Turko- 
mdns, this stone is said to be the cause of the unceasing enmity 
between that tribe and the Turks. Subsequently, the art of using 
this stone was more generally disseminated, and occasioned magicianB 
to be generally called yedehehfs ; ** and we have frequent mention 
of its use in Mongol history for purposes similar to those for which 
we suppose it to have been applied on the present occasion. As early 
as the year 2634 before our era, we find the following statement in a 
quotation by M. Klaproth, to prove the antiquity of the compass 
amoug the Chinese : ** Tchi-yeou raised a thick fog, in order that by 
means of the darkness he might spread confusion in the enemy^s 
army. But Hiuan-yuan constructed a chariot for indicating the 
scuth, in order to distinguish the four cardinal points.”' 

In an action between the Mongols and Chinese, with respect to 
the latter, Rashidu-d din says : In consequence of the arts of the 
magician, the Chinese felt, in the middle of summer, a temperature 
which they had never experienced, even in winter, and were para- 
lysed.” Bergman says that the stoue used at present among the 
nomadic nations is the Bezoar. Marco Polo, also, speaking of a 
countiy not far from the confines of India, says: — '^When the 
Carannas wish to overrun the countiy and rob it, they, by their 
enchantment and diabolical agen<y, cause the day to become dark, so 
that you can see to little or no distance.” In the mountains between 
Kashmir and Tibet, there is a lake, into which, if animal fiesh is 
thrown, we are informed by Ab&-1 Fazl, that a storm of snow or 
rain will arise, ^ere is said to be a similar one at D&magh&n, in 

' Zitiri d Ji, A. mtr ritttfmitM dt to Jlonifoto. Ptrii, 1830 ; sad Mr. 

Davies, in the Briiitk Annpat for 1837. 
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Tabaristan, and Zakariya Kazwfni mentions one near Ghazni, which 
is, no doubt, the one alluded to in Subuktigin’s battle with Jaipdl. 
Altogether, wo may consider Jaipal’s army to have been surprised 
and paralyzed by a snow-storm, and that superstition ascribed the 
unusual visitation to the Yedch*’ stone.^ 

Secfmd Expedition, — Peehdtrar — JVaihind, a.h. 391-2. — Mahmud 
left Ghazni in Shawwal, 391 ii., and a severe action took place on 
the 8th of Muharram, 392, at Peshawar, in which he was coniplotely 
victorious, and Jaipal and fifteen of his piincipal chiefs and relations 
were taken prisoners, after the loss of 5000 men. 

He is then represented by all the later authorities to have marched 
from Peshawar to Batinda, and invested it. Elphinstone observes 
that Batinda is beyond the Sutlej, and seems formerly to have 
been a placo of more consequence than its situation in a sort of 
desert would promise. It is said by Colonel Tod to have been the 
residence of the Raja of Lahore, alternately with the capital, from 
which he took this name. As the battle of Peshawar was on the 
27th of November, Mahmud would reach Batinda towards the end 
of the oold season, when the rivers of the Panj&b, though not all 
fordable, would offer little obstruction to cavalry.” Dr. Bird also 
speaks of Batinda as being in the most easterly and inaccessible part 
of the Panjdb kingdom, and following the Tahakdt-% Akhari and 
Firishta, says that Jaipdl used to reside there. The latter indeed 
says he resided there for the convenience of opposing the Muham- 
madans — which is an absurdity, if we are to understand the most 
eastern city of his dominions. Rampoldi, with his usual confusion 
of names and places, makes his residence Multdn. 

All these difficulties about Mahmud’s movements are at onoe 
obviated by correcting the reading, and rejecting Batinda altogether. 
The real name is Bihand or Waihind, as is plainly indicated in the 
Yamini} It was a place of considerable importance, on the western 

' Respectisg this stone and these fountains, fiirther infomation may be obtained 
by referring to Bergman, Nomaditche Strei/ereien unier den Eaimuken, Th. iii. p. 183. 
Milea, SAajrat ul Atrak, pp. 24, 26, 66. Gladwin's A^een Akberee^ \.ol II. p. 134. 
Marco Polo^ Murray's Ed., p. 2.21., Modem Unwereat Bietory^ Vol IV. p. 417. 
D'Ohsson, Hittoire dee Mongoh^ Tom. II. p. 616. Khubieatu-t Tkwdrikh^ Art. 
**Httmfcy2n." Mir-dtn-l Jetildh^ Art. **Tedsk.** Aedru^l BUdd and Bahm»l Bedddn^ 
Art. ««Obasni." 

> [Ibn Asir gives tbc name of the place correctly as ** Waiband."J 
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bank of the Indus, about fifteen miles above Aitobk, on the old hig^ 
road from Lahore to Peshawar, and only three marches from the 
latter. It was the capital of Eastern Kandahir, and is noticed by 
Bfrfinf, Baihakf, and Abu-1 Fidi, from which latter author we 
learn that its foundation is attributed to Alexander the Great. The 
name is now Hund, and while I was in the neighbourhood I could 
not find that even afiy first syllable was ever added to it, either by 
natives or strangers. 

By the capture of Waihind, Mahmud’s progress becomes easy and 
natural, and instead of having to cross and recross several foaming 
streams and marching through a hostile and difficult country, he has 
not yet crossed even the Indus. 

Third Expedition , — BKera {Bkdiia), a.h. 395 (1004-5 a.d.) — After 
a rest of three years, during which attention was occupied by afiairs 
in the west, we find Mahmud returning to India to take the city of 
Bhateea (Briggs), Battea (Dow), Bhatia (Elphinstone), Bhdtnah 
(Bird), Bahadiyah Hi 9 t \ Bhadiyah (Kampoldi), Bahatia (S. de 
Sacy), Hebath (D'Herbelot),' Bihatia (Hammer-Purgstall). Briggs 
says he has failed in fixing the position of this place. Elphinstone 
says, a dependency of Lahore, at the southern side of Mult&n.*’ 
Bird says it is now called Bhatnir, situated on the northern extremity 
of the Bikanir desert. Beinaii I says it is to the south-east of Mult&n, 
and in the middle of an arid country, apparently on the testimony of 
’Utbi, but he ^kes no such assertion. Hammer-Purgstall conceives 
it to be the present Bah&walpur. But how could a dependency of 
Lahore be on the southern side of Mult4n, itself independent? 
How could Mahmud advance over all the Panjdb rivers to attack 
a city in a desert ? Or Bah&walpfir, leaving a Country full of hostile 
and martial populations in his rear ? How could Biji Bdi, deserting 
his fort, ** take post in a wood on the Indus,*’ as Firishta says, if 
Bh4tia were on the other side of the Sutlej ? or how could he ** take 
refuge on the top of some hills,”* gis ’Utbi says, when there are no 
hills within a hundred and twenty miles from either place? 

Here again we must correct the reading, and all becomes explica- 
ble and easy. The real name of tho place is Bheta. It lies on the 

‘ D'Qerbclot in one pert of his article on Mahmdd speaki of hia diririDg 
immeiiae plunder from Baarea, the atrongeat fort in India. 
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left bank of tho Jailarn, under the Salt range. It bears evident 
marks of great antiquity, and has on tho opposite side of the river 
tho extensive ruins of Buraria, above Ahmadabad, which’ strike 
every beholder with astonishment. The only works which read 
Bhera are tho Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh and its followers the Akhhdr-i 
Muhahhai^ etc. That Dow’s copy of Firishta tpust have been very 
near it, is evident, for, although Mahmud advances against the city 
of Battea,” he is made by a strange inadvertence to take the city 
of “Tahera.” ’Utbi [and Ibn As(r] certainly read Bhatia, and A1 
Birunl mentions Bliatia and not Bhera, but his Bhatia scarcely seems 
the one we are dealing with. 

Whether Bhatia is written by mistake, or whether Bhdtfa is an 
old name of Bhera, is difficult to say. The latter is very probable, 
for the Bhatl or Bhattf Rajputs still point to this tract as the place 
of their residence before their advance to the eastward, and their 
name is still preserved in the large town of Find! Bhattlan, on the 
Ghin&b. It is worthy of remark, as obsen-^cd by Mr. E. Thomas,' 
that of the list of Hindu kings given by A1 Bfrunl, the four last 
beginning with Jaipal I. add the designation of Pal to that of Deva, 
borne by their Brahman predecessors Tliis would imply the suc- 
cession of a now tribe, which he considers to be Bhatti B&jput. 
There is no improbability in this, for there is no authority except 
that of Firishta for declaring Jaipal to be a Brahman, and Bhatia 
therefore may have been the loced title of the capital of the tribe. 
Firishta* makes the Raja of Bhatia to be a different personage from 
the Raja of Lahore ; but he afterwards tells us that the Lihore 
dominions extended from Kashmir to Multan — which, as has been 
shown, includes Bhatfa. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that Mahmud does not pass through 
Multan, or the province of Multan, to get there, but passes ** by the 
borders of Multdn,” as Firishta says, or “ crosses the Indus in the 
neighbourhood of Multan,’* as ’Utbi says. Now, as Multdn must 
have extended, as it always has, even down to the days of Mulr4j, 
nearly up to the Salt range, it is probable that Mahmud came from 
Ghazni by the valley of Banu, and following the course of the 


* Jour, Ay S.f ii. 184. 


* Briggs i. 9. 
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Ehuram, crossed the Indus near Fsakhel and the old town of RoH, 
and so, passing tho Sind-Sagar Doab through Mitta Tiwina, reached 
Bhera by way of Khushab and Shahpur. 

A subsequent campaign also indicates the position of Bhera, as 
will be noticed more particularly hereafter. Meanwhile it is to 
be observed that Mahmud annexed Bhera to his dominions, which, 
had it been any place trans-Sutlej, would have been out of the 
question. 

Fourth Expedition, — Multan, a.h. 396. — [Ibn Astr and] the 
Biyar place the expedition to Bhatia and Multan in the same year, but 
it is quite evident from the Yam\ni that special preparations were 
made for this new campaign. Dr. Bird considers that Firishta has 
misplaced this campaign, and that it should be deferred till after the 
defeat of Dak Ehan. I see no reason whatever to doubt that it is 
correctly ascribed to the year 396 b,, and that it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the invasion which took place after Dak Eh&n’s 
defeat 

We find the governor or ruler of Multin with a Muhammadan 
name, *‘Abf-l Futuh, or ‘‘Abu-I Fath,” and he is not an infidel 
but a heretic, one <*who introduced his neologies into religion.*’ 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that he was a follower of the 
Earmatian heresy, which we know, from A1 Biruni, to have pre- 
vailed extensively at Multan, and for a long period previous to this 
invasion. ** He says : '' When the Earmatians became masters 
of Multan, their chief broke the idol in pieces, and massacred its 
ministers ; and the temple, which was built of brick, and situated on 
an elevated spot, became the grand mosque in place of the old one, 
which was closed on account of the hatred borne against the 
Ummayide Ehalifas, under whose rule it was constructed. Sultan 
Mahmud, after subduing the Earmatians, reopened the old mosque, 
so that the old one was abandoned ; and now it is as a plain, destined 
to vulgar uses.” 

The authors which treat of this period do not, — except in a few 
instances, as the Tnhakat % Akhark^ and the Khuldsatu-t Tawarikh — 
expressly say that Multan was held by Earmatians, but by Mula- 
hida,” a more generic term, which, though it might include Earma- 
tians, was more generally, at a subsequent period, used to designate 
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the Isma’llianfl.^ For more on the subject of the occupation of 
Multan at this period, the passages mentioned in the note may be 
consulted.* 

Abu-1 Fath Daud was the grandson of Shaikh Hamfd Lodi, who 
is represented to have done homage to Subuktigin. The word 
tribute,” used by Briggs, is . not authorized. Elphinstone says 
that Hamid Khdri had joined the enemies of his faith for a cession 
of the provinces of Multan and Laghman, and submitted to 
Subuktigin after his victory over the Hindus. This statement is 
made on the authority of Firishta.* Daud invited the co-operation 
of Anandpal, who, being defeated at Peshawar, was pursued as far 
as Sodra,* on the Chinab«. From Sodra Mahmud goes, by way of 
Batinda, to Multan, which is so circuitous a route as to be absurd. 
Here, again, Bhera should bo read, which is in the direct line between 
Sodra and Multan. 

Ibn Asir, Mirkhond, and Haidar Kazi make Daud flee away to 
Sarandfp, but'^Utbi says a fine was levied from the inhabitants of 
20,000,000 dirhams. Firishta says an annual tribute was fixed on 
Daud of 20,000 golden dirhams, or dinars, with promise of implicit 
obedience and abstinence from heresy for the future. 

The Biographie UniverMlle contains a curious statement, respecting 
this expedition: *^La revolte du gouverneur qu’il avait ^iss^ a 
Mopltan et le d^bordement des fieuves qui semblait la favoriser, 
oblig^rent Mahmoud do demander passage a Andbal. Sur son refus, 
il le poursuivit h travers le Gandahar et le Kaboulistan jusqu’ a 
Easchmyre.”* What Kandahar and Kabulistan have to do with the 
pursuit is not easy to say. Authors agree in saying Mahmud wished 
to march through Anandpal’s territory, but it is very difficult to 
discern the reason of the request, as he had already crossed the 

^ Defr^mery, Eiatoirt i$$ Seldjoukidea^ pp. 59, 86, 136 -9. 

3 Reinaud, Fragmenta Arahea et Feraana, p. 142. Ritter, Erdkunde van Aaien 
Vol. y. p. 6. Renaudot, Aneiennea Belationa^ p. 172. N6ru-1 Hakk, Zubdatn-t 
Tawdrlkh^ fol. 366. Mir Ma’Bdm, Tdrikh-i Sind^ Ch. 2 and 3. Khutdaatu-t 
Tawdrikhi ▼. “ Baber.” Mtr-dlu-l Abrdr, v, “ Bah&u-d din Muhammad Zakariyk.” 

Tuhfatu-l Kirdtn, Vol. III. ▼. ** Mult&n.** Eadikaiu-i Akdlim^ t. ** Dip&lpdr." 

• Briggs I. 9. 

^ Hammer-Purgatall identifies Sodra with Weirabad (Wazirfib&d), but they are 
two different towns. 

A [This statement is generally supported by Ibn Asir. See iwprd, p. 24 ‘ •] 
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InduB, beyond the borders of his territory, and by a route whioh 
would lead him more directly towards his object. 

’Unsurf informs us that Mahmud took two hundred forts on his 
way to MulUm. 

Fifth Defeat of Naicdea Shdh^ a.h. 398. — ^When 

Mahmud was called away from Multan by Flak Khan’s invasion of 
his territory, he left his Indian possessions in charge of Sewakpfl, or 

Sukhpal, a son of one of the Kajas of India,” * and who, having been 
formerly made a prisoner in Peshawar by Abu ’Ali Sanjari, had 
become a convert to Islam. Sukhpal was taken prisoner by Mahmud’s 
advance cavalry, and was compelled to pay the sum of 400,000 
dirhams ; and being made over, as Firishta informs us, to Tigin the 
Treasurer, was kept in confinement during the rest of his life.* 

Dr. Bird says that there was no such expedition as this, and that 
Firishta has confounded it with the previous expedition to MulUn ; 
but as it is mentioned by ’Utbf, Mirkhond, and KhondamCr, as well 
as by Firishta, there is no reason whatever to discredit it. 

Dr. Bird adduces, as an additional proof of confusion, that the 
name Nawasa, “ a grandson,” belonged to Abu-1 Fath D&ud, because 
he was a grandson of Sheikh Hamid Lodi ; but there is no ground 
for saying that Daud was so called, as the name might have belonged 
just as well to the grandson of Jaipal, as of Sheikh Hamid. He 
apostatised to idolatiy, after being converted, whereas Daud could 
only have apostatised to the Karmatian heresy, and not to idolatry 
and plural worship. The designation of Nawfisa is considered 
doubtful. His name was Sewakpdl or SukhpH; Bitter says 
Samukkel. Dow reads **Shoekpal, who, on conversion to Islam, 

' ^ [Under the year 307 k. Ibn Aelr givee the following brief sceonnt of this expe- 
dition When Tamfnn-d danla had finished (his di^erenoes) with the Turks he 
went on a campaign to India. The cause of this wu that one of the sons of the 
sovereign of India named Nawhsa Shhh bad become a Musnlmkn under the hands 
of Mahmfid, and had then been appointed ruler over part of Mahmdd'i conquests in 
that country. After Mahmfid had retired he apostatised from Isl&m and assisted the 
infidels and rebels. When Mahmdd approached, the Hindu fled before him, eo he 
again occupied the country, brought it once more under the rule of Islfcm, appointed 
one of hU officen over, it, and then returned to GhasnI.’*] 

* [These are the words of Firishta according to the lithographed- edition of the te.* t.] 

* Haidar Rksl says that Hahmdd came to Naubkr, in pursuit of the rebel, who 
fled to the remote parts of Hind, on learning his approach. 
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aBBumed the name Zab Sais.’* D’Herbelot has ** Nevescha ; S. do 
Sacy, ‘‘Nawaschteh;” Wilkcn, ‘‘Nu\asch Shah.” The TahakaU 
Akhar\ says, ‘‘Sukpal, the grandson of the Raja of Hind. ’ The 
readings in Firishta are by no means uniform. They are Al) Sahara, 
Absar, Ab bashaer and Z4b si The Teiri^A-# AIJ\, and some other 
authorities, make it Zab Sais or Zab Shah. Haramer-PurgstAll says, 
“ Ssabsa or Schiwekpal.” All these are changes rung upon the word 
"nawusa,’ or ** grandson,” especially a daughter’s child.” Bird 
says, Price is mistaken in calling him Nawasa Sh&b ; but *Utbi gives 
this name, and there is no reason why we should reject it. It may 
have been bestowed upon him by Mahmiid as a mark of endearment, 
and Shah, king,” may have been added as a teian of aggrandize- 
ment, or it might have been Sah, a common title of respect. But 
what is more probable than all is that ho was the grandchild (by a 
daughter) of Jaip&l, because, in ’Utbi’s account of the expedition to 
Kanauj, we find Bhim Pal, the great-grandson, complaining that his 
uncle had been forcibly converted to Islam. Sukh Paly therefore, was 
the name, Nawd»a the relationship to Jaipal, and Sdh the honorific 
title. He was probably one of the relations of Jaipal, made over by 
him as hostage to Mahmud ; and that, perhaps, was the period of 
conversion. 

The movement by which his seizure was effected was so rapid, 
and a new invasion of India was entered upon so soon after, that it 
is probable the scene of the transaction was the valley of Peshawar. 

Sixth Expedition , — Waihind^ Nagarkot,^ a.ii. 399 (1008-9 a.d.). — 
Tt will be observed that the account of the commencement of this 
expedition is described very differently in the Yaminiy the Uahihu-i 
Siyar and Firishta. I prefer, as on former occasions, the former, the 
river of Waihind, or the Indus, being a more probable place of action 
than Peshawar, which was then within the Muhammadan border. 
That the Qakkhars may have performed the part assigned to them is 
probable enough, whether the action was fought at one place or the 

* [Ibn Asir places this campaign in the year 368, and says that Mahmud en- 
countered Brahnian-pil on “ the banks of the river Waihand (which is changed in 
some MSS. to Handmand). Many men were lost in the waters, and the Hindus were 
oelur gaining a victory, when God made the Musulm&ns to triumph. Mahmdd pur- 
sued the foe to Bbim-nughur (Bhim-nagar), which he took, and gained immense 
plunder."] 
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other ; but that the Gakkhara are the anoeatora of the modem JAta, 
aa Dr. Bird aaaerta, ia altogether a mistake, and likely to lead to 
aerioua errora. 

About the prooeedinga at Nagarkot all accounts agree, and that 
Nagarkot is the same as Kot K&ng^ can admit of no doubt, for 
the name of Nagarlcot is still used. Its position is well described, and 
corresponds with present circumstances. The impassable waters 
which surround it are the Ban-ganga and the Biyah. The town of 
Bhfm, which is about a mile from the fort, is now on the spot called 
Bhawan, which means a temple raised to a Saktf, or female deity, 
and Bhim ia probably a mistake arising from its presumed founda- 
tion by the heroic Bhfm. M. Reinaud considers that it was called 
Bhfm-nagar from Sri Bhfma deva, of the Kabul dynasty. The 
different forms which the name assumes in different authors are 
diown at p. 34. Elphinstone is mistaken in saying that Nagarkot 
derived peculiar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
ground within its precincts. This flame is at Jwdla-mukhi, fifteen 
miles distant, where carburetted hydrogen issues from the sandstone 
rocks, and fills the superstitious pilgrim with awe and veneration. 
These jets of gas are made to bum with increased vigour by the 
removal of plugs, whenever a distinguished visitor is likely to pay 
well for this recognition of his superior sanctity. 

Dr. Bird, who has given a most critical examination of these 
invasMns, says that the capture of Nagarkot and the previous action 
beyond the Indus occurred in two different years. He observes : 
** If we might trust Firiahta, Mahmud at this time (after the battle 
of PeshAwar) marohing into the mountains captured the celebrated 
fortress of Nagarkot It was npt, however, till the following year, 
A.H. 400, according to the Tahakdt^i Akhur\ and Hah\hu-% Styar, that 
this expedition was undertaken ; and as the hostile armies prior to 
the last battle had consumed three or four months in operations west 
of the Indus, it is not probable that Mahmud could have matched 
into India at the oommenoement of the rainy season. The Hijra year 
899 given for the march to Peshawar, or the previous year a.d. 
commenced the 5th September, a.d., 1008 ; and as the spring season, 
when he left Ghazni, would not commence till a.d. 1009, he must have 
spent the summer in KAbul, and set out for Hindustan about October.** 
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I cannot trace in the Tahakdt-i Akhari and the ITahihu-t Stf^ar the 
assertion attributed to them ; but let us leave these inferior autho- 
rities and refer to the YaminL Tliere we find that it is in pursuit 
(of the fiying enemy) that Mahmud went as far as the fort called 
Bhfmnagar.’* The campaign, therefore, must have been continuous, 
and thei'e was no break between the action trans-Indus and the 
capture of Nagarkot. He has already traversed the same road as 
far as Sodra on the Chinab, and he would only have had ten or twelve 
marches over a new line of country. 

In these enquiries we must be very cautious how we deal with the 
word " spring.** Both Bird and Elphinstono speak of the conquerors 
setting out in the spring of a Christian year, but the spring of a 
Ghaznivide invader is the autumn of the Christian year. It is the 
period when the breaking up of the rains admits of warlike opera- 
tions. It is the Doiahra of the Hindus, and the season of the com- 
mencement of their campaigns. So, in the first decisive action 
against Jaipal, we find Mahmud leaving Ghazni in August, and 
fighting the action at Peshawar in November. And sc here we find 
him leaving Ghazni on the last day of Rabi*u-1 ^hir, or the end of 
December, which, though unusually late in the season — so late, indeed, 
as to render marching in the uplands almost impossible — would still 
have enabled him to fight his action on the Indus at the beginning 
of February. He hiight then have completed his operations at 
Eangra before the end of March, and have left India again before 
the severe heat commenced. The only difficulty about the whole 
campaign is hia leaving Ghazni in the heart of winter ; but that the 
action on the Indus and the one at Nagarkot occurred in the fair 
weather of the same year,' there is no sufiBcient reason to doubt 

The opening part of the expedition is mentioned in more detail 
by Firishta, than by ’Utbi and Khondamfr. His account is as 
follows : — 

‘‘In the year 399 h., Mahmud having collected his forces, deter- 
mined again to invade Hindustan, and punish Anandpal, who had 
shewn much insolence during the late invasion of Multan. Anandp&l 
hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, inviting the 
assistance of the other princes of Hindustan, who now considered 
the expulsion of the Muhammadans from India as a sacred duty. 
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Accordingly, the B&jas of Ujjain, GwflUr, Ealinjar, Eananj, Dehlf, 
and Ajmir entered into a confederacy, and, collecting their foroe8» 
advanced towards the Panj4b with a greater army than had ever 
taken the field against Amfr Subukt^gin. Anandpal himself took 
the command, and advanced to meet the invader. The Indians and 
Mnhammadans arrived in sight of each other on the plain of Pesh- 
awar, where they remained encamped forty days, neither side riiewing 
any eagerness to come to action. The troops of the idolaters daily 
increased in number, and aid came to them from all sides. The 
infidel Gakkhars also joined them in great strength, and made extra- 
ordinary exertions to resist the Musulm&ns. The Hindu females, on 
this occasion, sold their jewels, and sent the proceeds from distant 
parts to their husbands, so that they, being supplied with all neces- 
saries for the march, might be in earnest in the war. Those who 
were poor contributed from their earnings by spinning cotton,, and 
other labour. The Sult&n perceived that on this occasion the idolaters 
behaved most devotedly, and that it was necessary to be very cir- 
cumspect in striking the first blow. He therefore entrenched his 
camp, that the infidels might not be able to penetrate therein. 

Mahmud, having thus secured himself, ordered six thousand 
archers to the front to attack, and endeavour to draw the enemy 
near to hia entrenchments, where the Musulmans were prepared to 
receive them. In spite of the Sult4n*B precautions, during the heat 
of the battle, 30,000 infidel Gakkhars, with their heads and feet bare, 
and armed with spears and other weapons, penetrated on two sides 
into the Muhammadan lines, and forcing their way into the midst of 
the cavalry, they out down men and horse with their swords, daggers, 
and spears, so that, in a few minutes, they slaughtered three or four 
thousand Muhammadans. They carried their success so far that the 
Sult&i, observing the fury of these Gakkhar footmen, withdrew 
himself from the thick of the fight, that he might stop the battle 
for that day. But it so happened that the elephant upon which 
Anandp&l rode, becoming unruly from the efTects of the naphtha- 
balls and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. The Hindus, 
deeming this to be the signal for flight on the part of their 
general, all gave way, and fled. *Abdu-llah Til, with five or six 
thousand Arab horse, and Arslan J<aib, with 10,000 Turks, A%;h&D8, 
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and Khitjis, pursued the enemy for two days and nights, so that* 
8,000 Hindus were killed in the retreat Thirty olephants and 
enormous booty fell into the hands of the pursuers, with which they 
returned to the Sult4n.*’-^ 

8$v9Hth Expedition. — NAriin. a.h. 400.— The TahalAi~i Akhnri 
and Fiiishta do not mention this expedition at all ; but it is recorded 
in the Josihii, EauMaiu-e 8a/d and the Hahihvre 8iyar. The latter 
gives no name, but mentions an invasion of Hind in a.h. 400, 
between the transactions at Nagarkot and Ghor. 

It is not easy to identify the place. *Utb{ speaks of it as in the 
middle of Hind, where chiefs were reduced who up to that time 
had obeyed no master. Mirkhond calls it Ndrin ; ” S. de 
Sacy has “Nardin,’* which he thinks there is reason to believe was 
situated in a part of India to the west of the Indus, lliis would be 
probable enough had it not been declared by ’Utbf to be in the heart 
of India, and a country of hill and valley. Hammer-Purgstall speaks 
of the ** Mdbiraja of Nardin.” Reinaud confounds the campaigns of 
Niir4in and Nardfn. 

On his return to Ohaznf, after this expedition, Mahmud received 
an embassy from the ruler of Hind (Jaipal), offering an annual 
tribute of fifty elephants, laden with rarities, and an Indian force of 
two thousand men— a curious stipulation, proving how early Indians 
became mercenary soldiers, even under their most bitter persecutors. 
This shows that this particular expedition must have made a great 
impression on Jaipal, and induced him to sue for humiliating terms. 

It is barely possible that the Narin,* between Inder4b and Kunduz, 
may be indicated. It is the same longitude as Kdbul, which we 
know to have been then comprised in India ; and, 'with reference to 
Balkh and Ghazni, it might have been considered so far to the east- 
ward and so difficult of access, as to deserve being spoken of as in 
the heart of Hind. In IstakhH’s map of Khuras4n, the position is 
almost included within Bil4d Hind," and its neighbourhood to 

1 [TUt sad Iks etksr psHa(|et from Finsbta, sit tokea from 9riggt* traadatioa, 
boil bsfi compiled them with the teat, sad hsTC mide the tfsaditiaac amie litmal 
and ezcct — £o.] 

* Thii town is not mcatioiiid bj tbo Arab geofrapbii^ bat it was pmaed bj lisat 
^ood. Bcihii/Min^rfrtdtf amif,p.409. 
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KdfirisiAn giTes colour to the mention of the ** chief of the infidels.*’ 
What militates greatly against this supposition is, that elephants 
formed port of the booty ; and there are many other considerations 
also which compel us to look out for Nar4in elsewhere. 

Under all the circumstanoes mentioned, I am disposed to look 
upon Ndrdin as meant for Anhalwdra, the capital of Gujardt, which 
Abu Rihdn tells us was called Ndrdna or Ndrain in his time. It is 
to bo observed* that Mahmud merely proceeded towards, not to, Ndrain, 
and the country in the direction of Ajmir and Rajpfitana was open 
to his incursions by the previous conquests of Bhdtia and Multdn. 
This was, perhaps, merely a preparative to his expedition to Somnat, 
and the reports he received of its wealth may, on this occasion, have 
sharpened his appetite for plundering that temple. Tliis expedition 
would have been sufficient to instil alarm into Jaipal. Ndrdin was 
** in the middle of Hind,” and Mahmud would have advanced towards 
it '^over ground hard and soft,” and there ”the friends of God 
might have committed slaughter in every hill and valley.” It is 
evident from the statements in the Mir-dt-i that the Musul- 

mdns had some relations with Ajmir previous to 401 r. ; and it wiubi» 
probably, on this particular oooasion that it was visited by Mahmud. 
The visit which that work makes him pay at a later period, just 
previous to the conquest of Kanauj, seems highly improbable.^ 

Eighth Expedition,-- Multdn. a.h. 401. — In the year 401, after the 
conquest of Ghor, Mahmdd marched to Multdn, where he maimed 
and imprisoned the Karmatians and other heretics, and brought 
Ddud prisoner to Ghazni, and confined him in the fort of Ghurak for 
life. The Tabakdl-% Baddiini says Ghori, and as Mahmud had just 
conquered Ghor, it is not improbable that he may have confined his 
prisoner there. 

The authorities for this expedition are the reverse of those for the 
last It is mentioned in the Tahakdt^i Akhark and Firishta, and it is 
not mentioned in the YamM, EauMatu-e Safd and HMhu-e Sigar. 
This would give reason to surmise that these two were in reality but 
one expedition, but the circumstanoes of the two are so different, not 

^ [I bt?6 allowed thif notice of the SoTenth Eipedition to remain aa it wai 
written by Sir H. Elliot, but were be alWe, be would probably ebange or greatly 
modify hii opinion! after a perusal of the note upon Ndrdna by Oea. Cunningham, 
printed at p. 393, vol. i. of tbii work.— En.] 
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admitting in any way of the aame construction ; and they are so 
consonant with the tow made by Mahmud, that he would engage in 
a religious war eveiy year, that there is no reason to reject either as 
improbable. The omission by ’Utbi is important, but others of a 
similar kind will have to be noticed; and while I am prepared to 
admit that we must not impugn what he actually states ; yet he may, 
perhaps, liave omitted, through ignorance or negligence, some trans- 
actions which actually took place. The Mir-di-i Ma^uiX says that 
after this second capture and plunder of MultAn, it was deserted, and 
that AnandpAl, who is there called the Zamtnd4r of Multdn," haS 
fled to Uch, where he resided. 

Ninth Expedition, — Ninduna [or Ndrdin,"]^ A . n . 404 (1013 a.d.) — 
Firishta inserts the expedition to Thanesar in a.h. 402, but I am 
disposed to follow the Ydminl, and place that expedition subsequent. 
The long delay which occurred between this and the eighth expedition 
may have been owing to the league which was entered into between 
Anandpfl and Mahmud, and this invasion may have been occasioned 
by the death of Anandpfl, which according to Firishta occurred at this 
time. A veiy full account of the pxeparations for this expedition will 
be found among the extracts from the Famlni, where it is stated that it 
was entered upon in the year 404 — a year to which all the other 
authors ascribe it Here we find the invader starting before the 
winter set in, and his progress arrested by a heavy fall of snow — so 
he could not have left the highlands till the commencement of 
qpring; and as the year began on the 13th of July, 1013, he could 
scarcely have entered HindusUn before February, 1014, leaving him- 
self but a short time for operations in that country. 

Consequently, we find him proceeding no farther than the hill of 
BdlnAt,’ a conspicuous mountain overhanging the Jailam, and now 
generally called Tilla, which means a hill. It is still occasionally called 
Balndt, and there is a famous Jog! establishment on its highest 
summit of great repute, and resorted to by members of that fra- 
ternity from the most distant parts of India. 

^ [The TemM ctllf the place Nfirdin p. 37), and to doea Ibn Aeir. The 
Behibu^i Siyer also baa Nhrdin. The two former place the conquest in 404 k., but 
the latter in 403 h. The expeditions to Nir&in and N&rdSn are confounded bj some 
writers, both Oriental and European.] 

* [In the text of Firishta the name is ** Bttafct,’* not ** Bulnht," as in the transla- 
tion. Baaskrit, ** Bhla-nhth.l 
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The action which preceded the capture of Ninduna appears to 
have been fought at the M&rgala passi which answers well to the 
description given of it by ’Utbl. The subsequent operations are 
described more fully by Nizdmu-d din Ahmad : — 

'*In A.H. 404, the Sultdn marched his army against the fort of 
Ninduna, situated on the mountain of Balndth. Pur^ Jaipfl left 
veteran troops for its protection, while ho himself passed into one of 
the mountain valleys fdarraj of Kashmir. The Sultan having 
reached* Ninduna, invested it, and by mining and other modes of 
attack, put the garrison under the necessity of capitulating. Sultan 
Mahmud with a few of his personal attendants entered it, and took 
all the property he found there. Having left Sdrogh as governor of 
the fort,* he himself proceeded to the Kashmir valley, where Pur 
Jaip41 had taken up his position. This chief, however, did not 
await his arrival, but fled, and when the Sultan reached the pass he 
obtained great spoil and a largo number of slaves. He also con- 
verted many infidels to Muhammadanism, and having spread Isl4m 
in that oountiy, returned to Ghaznin.*’ — Tahahit-i Akhark. 

It will be observed that ’Utb( calls the chief ** Nidar Bhim,*’ and 
Niz4mu-d din Ahmad calls him Puru Jaipd], but the difference is re- 
conciled by considering Nidar Bhim as the governor, whom Jaipdl left 
in the garrison when he fled towards Kashmir ; and as we know 
from the Taminl that Puru Jaipal's son was called Bhim-pdl, we 
may consider this governor to have been the identical Bhim-pdl, 
with the epithet of Nidar, ** the dauntless.” 

The name of Ninduna cannot be restored. It is evidently the 
same place as is mentioned in Wossaf as being a noted town in 
the Jud hills, and by ’Abbas Shirwant in his Shir-shdhC D’Her- 
belot calls it ** Marvin,” in which he is followed by Bampoldi, who 
confounds it with the capture of Thanesar. Dow calls itNindoona, 
S.*de Sacy, **Nazin” and ''Nazdin.” Briggs, *'Nindoona.” Mir- 
khond speaks of the victory, but does not name the place. Sitter 
places it near Muzaffarabad, because one stage to the west of it lies 
a place called Dunni.” 

^ [** Tara" in the MS. I have used.] 

* At the beginning of Mai'dd's reign wa itill find this chief occupying the same 
post, according to Ahfi-1 Fail Baihaki. 
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TIic pass to which the R4jd fled was doabtless that of Bhfinbar, 
or it nv rht ><ave been noar where the Jailam debouches into the plains. 
Either way, M.-hmud would not have had far to go before his return 
to Ghazni. Bri^^i;s is wrong in representing him as plundering 
Kashi.iir. Tiiu origir^l mentions nothing but a pass leading into 
Kashmir. 

Tenth Expedition. ^Thdne^ar . a.h. 405. — Hahkhu>^9 8iyar makes 
this expedition occur in the saino year as the one to Balndt. The 
Rautatu-^ Safa ascribes it to the followiiig year. The Ydmini makes 
it occur subsequent to the Balnat campaign, but says nothing about 
Mahmud’s returning intermediately to Ghazni. We have seen, how- 
ever, that the season was so late as not to adtnit of his proceeding to 
lliiinesar direct from Balnat, unless ho passed tlio season of the 
rains In India, which is not probable. The 2drikh-i Alfi omits all 
notice of <his expedition. 

Supposing Thdnesar to have been the place visited, it is diflicult to 
reconcile ’Utbi’s narrative with the geographical features of the 
ijountry. Tf Malmnul li-i reached Thanesar by crossing the upper 
part of the desert ui jputana, ho could have come to no stream 
with largo stone or precipitous banks, or one flowing through a hill- 
pass. If, again, ho had come to any streani with such characteristics 
he would nowhere have had anything like a desert to pass. 
Chandiol on the Chinab would alone answer the description, but 
that would be only halfway to Thanesar. 

Firishta’s account is as follows : — 

In the year 402 Mahmud resolved on the conquest of Thanesar,’ 
in the kingdom of Hindustan. It had reached theirs of the king 
that Thdnesar was held in the same veneration by idolaters, as 
Mecca by the faithful ; that there was an old temple there, in which 
they had set up a number of idols, the principal of which was called 
JagBom, and was believed to have existed ever since the creation of 
the world. When Mahmud reached the Panjab, he was desirous 
that, in accordance with the subsisting treaty with Anandpal, no 
injury should be sustained by that prince’s countiy, in consequence 

' Briggs and Ilammcr-Purgstall represent this place as thirty miles west from 
Uchli, but it is one hundred and twenty miles north of it. 
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of the Hohammadan army paaaing through it An embassy was 
accordingly sent to inform the Bija of his design against Thanesar, 
and desiring him to depute his ofioers to remain with the army, in 
order that the yillages and towns which belonged to him might be 
pl^tected from the camp followers. 

Anandpti, agreeing to this proposal, prepared an entertainment 
for the reception of the king, at the same time issuing orders for all 
his subjects to supply the camp with every necessary of life. 

*‘The B4ja*s brother, with two thousand horse, was also sent to meet 
the army, and to deliver the following message ‘ My brother is 
the subject and tributary of the king, but he begs permieshm to 
acquaint his majesty that the temple of Thinesiar is ttie principal 
place of worship of the inhabitants of the country ; thait, sUhough 
the religion of the king makes it an important and meritorMi doty 
to destroy iddls, still the king has already acquitted himself of thip 
duty, in the destiuction of the idols in the fort of Nagarihit. 1( 
he should be pleased to alter his resolution r^rdlng TMnefliw, and 
to fix a tribute to be paid by the country, Anandpdl promises that 
the amount of it shall be annwlly i>aid to Mahm&d ; besides whidh, 
on his own part, he will present him with fifly elephants, and jewels 
to a considerable amount’ 

"Mahmi&d replied: The religion of the faithful inculcates the 
following tenet : * That in proportion as the tenets of the ProfiM 
are diffused, and his followers exert themselves in the subversion of 
idolatiy, so shall be their remrd in heaven ; ’ that, therefore, if •be- 
hoved him, wkh the asaistanse of Ood, to root out the wcsahip of idols 
firom the foee of aU India. How, then, should he spare Thdnesar. 

''This answer was communicated to the B4ja of Dshlf, who, re- 
solving to oppose the invaders, sent messeiq^rs throughout Hindustan 
to acquaint the other Bajas that Mahmdd, without provocation, was 
marohiag with a vast army to destroy ThftieBar, now under his im- 
medmle protection. He observed that if a barrier was not expe- 
ditiously raised against this roaring torrent, the country of Hindu- 
stan would be soon overwhelmed, and every state, small and great» 

> Hauunsr-Peigslall ssji that InssilfH Ihs Blja sf seat hit brother 

Muk mmmui to daliftr thu asHOge. Thi sssMou of saoMS Is saiprisiog in such an 
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would be entirely subverted. It| therefore^ behoved them to unite 
their forces at Thanesar, to avert the impending calamity. 

** Mahmud having reached Th£nesar before the Hindus had time to 
assemble for its defence, the cily was plundered, the idols broken, 
and the idol Jagsom was sent to Qhaznin, to be trodden under foot 
in the street, and decapitated. Immense wealth was found in the 
temples. According to Haj( Muhammad Kandah^f, a ruby was 
found in one of them, weighing 450 misk^ls, the equal of which no 
one had ever seen or heard of. 

Mahmud, after the capture of Thdnesar, was desirous of proceed- 
ing to reduce Dehlf ; but his nobles told him that it would be im- 
possible to keep possession of it, till he had rendered the Panj4b a 
province of his own government, and had secured himself from all 
apprehension of Anandpdl (lUija of Lahore). The king resolved, 
therefore, for the present, to proceed no further, till he had accom- 
plished these objects. Anandp&l, however, conducted himself with 
so much policy and hospitality towards Mabm6d,^ that the Sultin 
returned peaceably to Ghaasnfn. On this o<Scasion, the M nkA.inmAdA.n 
army brought to Ghaznfn 200,000 captivep, so that the capital 
appeared like an Indian city, for every soldier of the army had 
several slaves and slave girls/’ — Firi§hta, 

There is nothing in the Yamini to warrant this mention of Dehlf, 
the existence oP which is nowhere alluded to by contemporary 
writers. The frequent mention therefore by Firishta of Dehlf and 
its Baj4, in the transactions with the Ghaznivides, seems not tp rest 
on any solid foundation. 

Mfrkhond makes no mention of Tbdneqilr by name, but speaks of 
the Moslem ’’ elephants. ’Utbf and Khondamfr make mention of 
these elephants in oonectioti with Thanesar. Though Firishta 
leaves no doubt that its eonaideved the holy Thinesar to be meant, 
it is probable some other plaee may be alluded to ; yet I know no 
place in India where he «d«M, immediately after crossing a desert, 
have some upon a stream feKriiig through a hill-pess, except it be 
Kaeh Ganddva in Sindh, which is obviously out of the direction. 

Dr. Htd consMeie Kiidlii to have been in Kafiiietln, and 


1 [Ml 


is not im printed text.] 
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Thfaewr to be PAojahfr, whioh is the name of a river joining that 
of Ghorbandf and giving name to a pass which leads through 
EUndd Kush from Edbul toTorkiatin, but here we should want both 
the desert and the elephants. 

The term ''Moslem** elephants is ourious. The Unio§nal Ht^'tory 
endeavours to explain the word thus : — 

" Mahm&d Ibn Subuktigin now undertook another expedition into 
India, and reduced the kingdom of Marwin, which had a capital of 
the same name. Here he was informed that an Indian idolatrous 
prince oooupied a province, which produced a race of elephants, 
called Moslem, or faithful elephants. This information excited him 
to attempt the conquest of that province ; which havinir effected, he 
brought off with him a vast quantity of spoil, and a great number 
of those elephants. They were termed Moslem, or faithful elephants, 
because they sometimes performed a sort of genuflexion and pros- 
tration not unlike those of the Moslems or Muhammedans; which 
induced many of the latter to believe that they were religious 
animals.** 

Dr. Bird calls them " elephants of Sulain an.** S. de l^y, 
"Saileman.** Wilken, "Moslem.** With regard to their being 
Moslems and their adoration and genuflexions, see D’Herbelot, Art 
" Fil.*’ The /dmi’a-f Tawdrikh and D’Herbelot designate them aa 
Mnsulmdn. The reading of the Tamtnt and of Ibn Asfr is " Saila- 
min,**^ whioh* no doubt is related to the word SaUAn and like 
" SailAnf,** signifies iherely " Ceylonese elephants.** 

JBb9$nih Expedition. — Zohkot.* a . h . 406. — This was an attempt to 
penetrate into Kashmir, whioh was entirely unsucoessful, for Mahmdd 
advanced no further than Lohkot^ and then returned, There is no 
allusion to it in the PsmM, ’the Bauantu^ or the Hdhihu-e Siymr^ 

A [Tht name is written with not with eln, which is fhtal to the suppeoid 
eonaeetioa with " Moslem.”] 

* [This place appeait again in the " Fourteenth Xxpeditien” of the year IIS a. 
(page lei where also the siege was unsucoeisftiL The eircamstsaces of the 
two asoounts are so similar as to make it probable that they relate to the same ereat, 
There is no record of the siege in the Femhi/, the iaSsrince to be drawn firen which 
Amt is that it ooourred after the close of that work in IIS b.1 

’ There is aa allasioa to an attempt In Kashmir at the apening ef the Kaaaq| 
EspeMtien, hut this seems only to im|^ that he marched uader the Lower Kashmir 
hills. Haamcr-Puigstali actually re pm w nt i Xahmid as pluaderiag the agpitsl of 
Kashmir. 
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but it is mentioned in the Tdrikh^i Alft^ the Tahakdi-% Akharif and 
Firishta.^ The Tahakdt-i Akhari ascribes it to the year 407, and calls 
the place simply Kot. Beinaud* considers that this attack was made 
during the expedition to Kanauj, but this is highly improbable ; for 
though the governor of the passes leading into Kashmir came to pay 
his respects on that occasion, Mahmud did not penetrate even the 
lower hills. 

The position of Lohkot is difficult to fix. It is perhaps the same 
strong place which A1 Biruni and Rash(du-d din speak of as Lohur 
or Lohawar, in the hills of Kashmir’ ; and as they describe it as not 
far from Kajiiwar, one of the boundaries of Hind, on the north, I 
think we may look for an identification in the present Kotta, where 
there is a lofty fort of evident antiquity. If so, he must have returned 
by the bed of the Panjal river, and the waters from which be could 
not extricate his army must have been those of the Jailam, expanding 
over the plain so accurately described by Quintus Curtius, and so 
faithful to present appearances. 

Firishta thus speaks of this campaign : — 

Mahmud, in the year 406, again marched with the design of 
entering Kashmir, and besieged the fort of Loh-kot, which was 
remarkable on account of its height and strength. After a while, 
when the snow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, 
and the enemy received reinforcements from Kashmir, the SultAn 
was obliged to abandon his design, and i*etum to Gha2nin. On his 
route, having lost his way, he came upon a place where the whole 
plain was covered with water — wherever they went they saw 
nothing but water. Many of his troops perished. This was the 
first disaster that the Sultan suffered in his campaigns against 
India. After some days be extricated himself with great difficulty 
from his peril, and reached Ghaznin without having achieved any 
success.’* 

Twelfth JBr.pedtti(m. — Kanauj\ Mathura, a.h. 409. — A full account 
has been given of this celebrated invasion by ’Utbi and Khondamfr. 
As the statement of Nizamu-d din differs from Firishta in some 

’ [Ibn Afir makes a brief reference to it under tbe year 406, recording only 
Mahmud's great losses from the waters. He does not name the place.} 

’ Arabee et Tertanif p. 118. * [Vol. i, pp. 62-65.] 
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reipectfl, it is. given below. It is to be observed that all the authors, 
except Mirkhond, concur in representing that 409 h. was the year of 
this invasion, and most of them mention that he set out in the spring. 
This gives occasion to Dr. Bird io-observe: — As the spring season 
is mentioned, and as Hijra 409 commenced on the 20ih May, a.d. 
1018, Mahmud must have left Ghazni in the end of the preceding 
year, 408, which would correspond with the spring of a.d. 1018. 
Muhmammadan historians, not attending to the fact of the seasons 
west of the Indus being the same as those in Europe, and for- 
getting the particular commencement of the Hijra years, are 
constantly committing such blunders.’* Consequently ho makes six 
or seven months to elapse before Mahmhd reaches Kanauj. 

Here, with all due deference be it said. Dr. Bird seems to have 
fallen into the very error which he condemns ; for it is abundantly 
evident that here, as has already been observed respecting the 
sixth expedition,’ that the Indian spring after the close of the 
rains is meant. That spring occurs in Afghinistdn much about the 
same time as our own in Europe is admitted. Indeed, it is observed 
in Afghanistan with the same kind of joyous festivities as it was in 
Europe, before more utilitarian notions prevailed ; but in Ibis instance 
where the months are mentioned, we can be left in no manner of 
doubt. Starting in the spring, we find from ’Utbi that Mahmud 
crossed the Jumna on the 20th of Rajab, 409=December 1018, and 
reached Eanauj on the 8th of Sha’ban, 409±=January, 1019, and as 
this is declared to be a three months’ journey, he must have started 
in October, so that he might have the whole of the six months of the 
cold season before him. The spring therefore alluded to was evi 
dently not in accordance with the European season. 

Elphinstone has .been led into the same error by following the 
guidance of Dr. Bird, and observes : — ** The whole of this axpeditior 
is indistinctly related by Firishta. He copies the Persian writers 
who, adverting to the season in their own country, make Mahm4d 
begin his march in spring. Had he done so he need noi'have gone 
so high in search of fords, but he would have reached Kijiasi at the 
beginning of the periodical rains, and carried on all his|puhaequeQt 
movements in the midst of rivers during that season. It Is probable 

> S«pn,pk44tf. 
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he would go to Pesh&war before the snow set in above the passes, 
and would cross the Indus early in November.” 

In this last passage he acutely suggests as Mahmud’s probable 
movement, that which actually occurred, except that he must 
have crossed the Indus in October. There is, therefore, no cor- 
rection necessary, and the native authorities have been wrongly 
censured. 

He continues : — ** His marches are still worse detailed. He goes 
first to Eanauj ; then back to Mirat, and then back again to Mattra. 
There is no clue to his route, advancing or retiring. He probably 
came down by Mirat, but it is .quite uncertain how he returned.” 
Dr. Bird also remarks upon Firishta’s ignorance of geography, upon 
the army moving about in all directions, without any obvious 
reason. 

All this arises from following Firishta too implicitly, without 
referring to more original and authentic sources. The statement 
in the Yamini is clear enough, and it does not appear why Firishta 
should have departed from it. 

The Yamini says that, after passing by the borders of Kashmir, 
that is, close under the sub-Himalayan range, and crossing the 
Jumna, Mahmud takes Baran, which is the* ancient name of the 
present Bulandshahr, for which more modem authors, not knowing 
what Baran” was, substitute Mirat” — then Eulchand’s fort, which 
is the Mahaban Of the other — ^then crossing the Jumna he takes 
Mathura — and then recrossing the Jumna, he proceeds to Eanauj, 
and takes that and its seven detached forts, of which the ruins 
of some may still be traced. He then goes to Munj, “ a city of 
Brahmans,” or, as Briggs says, of Bijputs,” for which there is no 
authority— his original being merely '^fighting men.” This place 
must be Ae same as the old town of Manjhdwan, or Majhdvran, 
the Puins of which are still visible on the Pandu river, ten miles 
south of K&ihpdr. It is in the he^ of the country of the 
Kanauji Brahmans. He then proceeds to Chandalbho^’s fort of 
Asni, lower down oh the banka of the Ganges, ten miles N.E. 
from Fathpur, where at a later period we find Jaidiand deposit- 
ing his treasure. It is a very old town, founded, it is said, by 
Aswani Hiim4ra, the son of Suraj, who held a sacrifice there. 
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and founded a city called after his own name. On the 26th of 
Sha’b&n, after capturing Sharwa or Sarua, — which I conceive to be 
either Seunra on the Ken, between KUinjar and Banda, or Sriswa- 
garh on the Pahonj, not far from Kunch, — ^he reaches the retreat of 
Chand Bat in the hills. These hills must be those of Bundelkhand, 
for there are no others which he could have reached before the close 
of Sha*b&n, seeing he only arrived at Eanauj on the 8th. There 
is to be sure no mention of his crossing or recrossing the Jumna, 
but this is no valid objection, for neither is there any mention of his 
crossing the Panjab on his return to Ghazni. Of the two places 
mentioned above, in the plains of Bundelkhand, Sriswa-garh or 
Sr(swa-garh, appears the most probable ; for we know it to have 
been a place of considerable importance in the annals of the Bun- 
delkhand Bajas ; for about two centuries after this, the bard Chand 
informs us, that several chiefs were slain in defending it against 
Pirtbi B4i of Dehli, who for the purpose of capturing it, had crossed 
the liver Sind, which was the boundary between his dominions and 
those of Parmfl Chandel, the Bdja of Ifahoba. It isHo be observed 
that no other author except ’Utbi mentions the name of Sharwa — 
later authors not being able to idenitil|f it liahmiid’s progress 
under the explanation now given appeaie tc have been regular and 
consistent 

The Rauaatu^i Sa/d observes the same order, with the omission of 
some of the names. First, the fort of a converted Hindu (Baran) ; 
then the fort of Eulchand (Mahdban) ; then the holy city not 
mentioned by name (Mathura) ; then Eanauj ; then Munj ; then the 
fort of Chandpal; and lastly, the pursuit of Chand Baja. The 
HaUbu-t Siyar follows this statement, omitting all occurrences aAtf 
the capture of Eanauj. Nizdmu-d dfn and Firishta have reversed 
this order, and make Mahmud proceed direct to Eanauj, then back 
to Mirat or Baran, then to Mabdban, then to Mathura, then to the 
seven forts on the banks of a river, which the TdrUh-i Alfi adds were 
under the Dehli Baja ; ttisa to Munj, then to the fort of Chandpdl, 
then in pur^it of Chandrdi. 

The following is extracted from Nizdmu-ddin Ahmad. The 
number of troops which accompanied the Sultdn is not mentioned. 
'Utbi says he had 20,000 volunteen from Transoxiana. Mirkhond 
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Bays these were in addition to his own troops. Firishta says he had 
100,000 chosen horse and 20,000 northern foot. 

In A.H. 409, Sultdn Mahmud marched at the head of his army 
with the resolution of conquering the kingdom of Kanauj. When, 
having crossed seven dreadful rivers, he reached the confines of 
that kingdom, the governor of the place, whose name was Kora, 
submitted to him, sought his protection, and sent him presents.* 

*'The Sult4n then arrived at the fort of Bama. The governor, 
whose name was Hardat, left the fort under the care of his trjbe 
and relations,* and sought to conceal himself elsewhere. Ihe gar- 
rison, finding themselves unable to defend the fort, capitulated in a 
few days, agreeing to pay a thousand times a thousand (1,000,000) 
dirhams, which is equal to 2,50,000 rupees, and also to present him 
with thiriy elephants. 

** The Sult&n marched thence to the fort of Mah4wan, on the banks 
of the river Jumna. The chief of the place, whose name was 
KtAobandsf, mounted his elephant with the intention of crossing 
over the stream and flying away, but the Sult4n’s army puisued, 
and when they approached him he killed himself with his dagger. 

** To life in the power of an enemj 
le much wone than to die.'* 

The fort was C8|)t«red, and eighty-five elephants, besides much other 
booty, fell into the hands of the victors. 

Proceeding from this place, the king arrived at Mathura,* which 
was a very large city full of magnificent temples, it is the birth- 
place of Krishn (or) Basdeo, whom the Hindds venerate as an 
inoamation of Gk)d. When the Sultah reached the city no one came 
out to oppose him.* The Sultan’s army plundered the whole city 
and set fire to the temples. They took immense booty, and by the 
Sultdn’s order they broke up a golden image which was ninety-eight 

* In the Tamini tbii oonrenion is ascribed to the ruler of Bbrsa, and in tlis 
EMhu-9 Siyar also, which Firishta bj some mistake has quoted aqj^ own authorilj . 
Firishls Bsakes Mahmdd eUf three ds^ in XanavJ. 

* [“ Kmmn 0 kkwmhdH,**} • ^ 

* Firishta says it belonged to the R&ja of Dehli, lor which Ihcie is no aataoriiy. 
He also says the Sultha remasaed twenty days at ifathuia. 
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thoni a nd thpso hundred miiULi in weight; and there waa alao 
found a aapphire weighing four hundred and tiitj miskala. 

** It ia aaid that Ghandar B4i, who waa one of the lUjaa of Hin- 
di&atan, poeaeaaed a very powerful and famoua elephant The Sultfn 
deaired to purohaee it at a very large price, but could not get it.^ 
When the SulUn waa returning from Kanauj, this elephant one 
night broke away from the other elephanta, and went without any 
driver to the Sultan’a camp, who took it, and being much pleaaed, 
he called it Khudad&d (the pft of God). 

** When he returned to Ohaanin, he had the value of the spoil 
counted. It was found to consist of 20,000,000 dirhams, 53,000 
captives, and 350 elephanta’* — TAMUi AkbarL 

There are not fewer difflculties to contend with when we come to 
consider the names of the Hindu chiefs. ’Utbi calls the ruler of 
Eanauj B4{ Jaipal and Puru Jaipll, meaning the same Jaip&l who 
has already been spoken of as the Baja of Lahore. Mirkhond and 
Khondamfr also call him Jaipal. He is the same as the Nardajan- 
pil of A1 Biruni, of which none of his commentators are able to 
restore the correct reading. Nizamu-d din Ahmad and Firishta call 
him Kora, or, according to Briggs, Koowur-Bay. We are at a loss 
what grounds these later authors have for this statement. It may, 
perhaps, be equivalent to Puru, and be meant for Kunwar, ** a raja's 
son,” a term of common use in the present day. Bird says he was 
called Kora from the appellation of his tribe ; but there is no such 
tribe, unless Gaur be meant, which would be spelt in nearly a 
similar form. However this may be, we must, improbable as it may 
seem, follow the statement of ’Utbf, and conceive that the Baj4 of 
Lahore was at this time in possession of Kanauj. There are certain 
details pven which fimur this notion. The son of this Puru Jaip41 
is, according to the FssiMf Bh(m-pal, who writes to Chand Bii, 
respecting the MusulmAn^ as if he had long been in communication 
with them. This fihim-^ speaks of his uncle having been forcibly 
converted, which unde, as we have already seen, seems evidently to 
be the same as Nawiaa EMh. We also find Puru Jaipil holding 

1 Pierioes to this H ifishta mskts the Saltta attack Rkja ChaadpU, wko craeiutM 
his fort, sad saads his trissars to the hitts. He makss Chsad Ihl abo i j to the 
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dominionB on the other side of the Gtanges during the next campaign 
on the Bihib. We may suppose, therefore, that, without being 
di facto ruler throughout these broad domains, he may have held a 
sort of suzerainty or paramount rule, and was then in the eastern por- 
tion of his dominions, engaged in settling the nuptials of his son, 
Bhim-pal, or had altogether transferred his residence to these parts, 
to avoid the frequent incursions of his Muhammadan persecutors, who, 
in their late expedition to Thmiesar, had shown that it was impossible 
for him to maintain independence in Lidiore. Like as the reigning 
family was driven from K4bul to Bhera, and from Bhera to Lahore, 
so it seems now to have been driven from Lahore to ELanauj. 

The Chandalbhor Phur, or Pdr, in some oopies of the TamM, the 
ruler of Asf, may, perhaps, indicate that the B4ja was a Ghandel 
Bajput, for As( is close to the spot where we find that dan now 
established. The name Phur may have some connection with the 
legendary Fur, or Porus, who opposed Alexander ; for, be it observed, 
his capital is represented by Indian geographers to have been in the 
neighbourhood of Allahabad ; and the BajAi of KunUidn, who are 
themselves Chandels, represent themselves to be descended fiom this 
Fur, the ruler of Kanauj and Prayig. So addicted are the Asiatics 
to ascribe this name to Indian potentates that some Arabic authors 
name even B&i Pithaurd as Puras. On this liame and the analogies 
which it suggests, much might be added, but it would lead us beyond 
the immediate purport of this Note to discuss them.' 

Chand B&i, perhaps, also indicates the same lineage, for his 
dominions must have adjoined Bundelkhand, in which province are 
included Mahoba and Chanderi, the original seats from which the 
Chandels emigrated. 

TkirUmik Etp$diiion,—BMh of (he JUAA. a-h. 412. — ^’Utbi 
mentions no year for this expedition. Nizimn-d din Ahmad attri- 
butes it to 410; Firishta to 412. The latter is toe most probable. 
Mirkhond and Khondamir make no mention of it ’Utbi places the 
sowie on toe B4hib, which we know firom A1 Birtuni to be on the 

> CmpMe BiUWi Mrdhmdc om Vol. lY. Part 1. p. 4S9. ElphinitoBa, 
JMitrp Mlis, Yol. I. p. 407. T aues, HmibpUcmiA MM, p. 16. Bohlsn, Doc 
an# Iniim, Yol. I. p. 91. LaWiS, MM# AlUrOwmcMo, Yol. II. pp. 147, 195. 
Modikmtu^ AioUttm^ T. Allakttod." JaMarl, t. ** Knaaiq.** Bird*s 

Mkiciy cf (hjrnrm^ p. IM. Shaikli Abi-1 Fath Dasiaii. 
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fiOaet side of the Ghtnges, and ia either the lUUngangi, or the Bye — 
apparently tlie latter in the present inatanoe. 

The other authors place the scene on the Jumna, and we might 
consider their account to refer to some other expedition, were not 
Purd Jaipdl mentioned in both, as well as the circumstance of the 
surprise by eight men swimming over the river. It ia also worthy 
of remark that A1 Biruni gives the death of Pdr Jaipdl in 412 A.H., 
which makes it highly probable that he was slain in this very action, 
though that fact is not expressly mentioned in the Tarfkk TamihiL 

Dr. Bird doubts this expedition altogether, because another expe- 
dition occurs against Edlinjar, and the tWb appear to have been in 
reality one. But here not even Firishta represents that Mahmdd 
went to Edlinjar, though he was engaged with the Bdja of that 
place. ’Utbi’s statement must be received as conclusive respecting 
a movement as far aa the Bahib ; though he mentions nothing 
about Edlinjar or Nandd B4ja. Indeed, in that author we nowhere 
find mention of that submission to the Sultdn, on account of which 
the Ba( of Eanauj was sacrificed to the vengeance of the Hindi 
confederacy. 

That Puru Jaip&l should be found on the other side of the Sdhib, 
as ’Utbi says, or come to the aid of Nandi Biji, according to 
Nizimu-d dfn and Firishta, is confirmative of the probability pre- 
vhmsly noticed, that he had then established himself .fiur to the 
eastward of Lahore. 

The following is the statement of Nizimu-d din : — 

** It is said that when Sultin Mahmud heard that a Bija named 
Nanda ^ had slain the Bii of Eanauj, for having recognised and sub- 
mitted to the Sultin, he resolved to invade his teniteij. Bo, in 
▲.H. 410, he marched again towards Hindiistin. When he reached 
the banka of the Jumna, Pir Jaipil,* who had so often fled before 
his troops, and who had now come to assiat Nandi, encamped in &oe 
of the Bultin ; but there was a deep river between them, and no one 
over without the Bultan’s permission. But it so happened 

> Firishta adds that nanj of the aeighboaring priaees had joiaad ia ksgm with 
Naadh, whom he calls Rhjt of K&linjar. 

s Firishta sajs the R&jh of ths Panjhh, the griadsoa of Ja^&l. [Bir H. EUlofs 
MS. gi?es tbe uame as **Tara Jaib&L"] 
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Uuit aighi of the lojid goarda of Malunud'a army having orooaed tho 
riTer together, they threw the whole army of Piir Jaip 4 l into oonla- 
8100, and defeated it. Par Jatpfl, with a few infidoU, eaoaped. 
l%e eight men^ not letaming to the Sult 4 n, advanced against the 
oityaof Bdri,* which lay in the vicinity. Having found it defenoe- 
leae, they plundered it, and palled down the heathen temples. 

Tlie Sultia advanced fiiom hence to the territory of Nandi, who, 
rsaolving on battle, collected a large army which is said to have ocn« 
sisted of thirty-six thousand horse, one hundred and five thcasand 
foot,* and six handred and forty elephants. When the Saltan 
approached his camp, he first sent an ambassador, calling upon him 
to adknowledge fealty, and embrace the Mahammadan faith. Nanda 
refosed these conditions, and prepared to fight Upon this, the 
Saltin reoonnoitied Nandi's army from an eminence, and observing 
its vast nnmbeis, he regretted his having come thither. Prostrating 
before Qod, he prayed for success and victory. When night 
came on, great fear and alarm entered the mind of Nanda, and he 
fled with some of his personal attendants, leaving all his baggage 
and equipments. The next day the Sultan, being apprized of this, 
rode out on horseback without any escort, and oarefully examined the 
ground. When he was satisfied that there was no ambush or strate- 
gical device, he stretched out his hands for plunder and devastation. 
Immense booty fell into the hands of the Musnlmans, and five 
hundred and eighty of Nand&’s elephants, which were in the neigh- 
bounng ifoods, were taken. The Saltan, loaded with victory and 
suooess, returned to Ghaznin,”* — Tahahdt-i Akhari, 

FimrieeiUk Expediiiim. — Kitdl, Nur, Lohkoi, and Ldhare.^ A.n. 413. 
We now lose the guidance of ’Utb(, and are compelled to follow the 
more nnoertain authority of later writers. It has been questioned 

^ Fiririitsssji that theie eight moat, of cootm, bite been oiBoen, escb followed bj 
his own corns. He gifee no nnmd to the city which wai plundered. 

* Nisbnia-d dfn ia the only author who atatea thia. HU account U fully confirmed 
by the stateaaent of Abfi ^fhAn, that Bhii became the Hindfi capital, after the loaa of 
Xanaoj. 

* Forty-five thonaand, in Firiahta. 

« Becanae, aa Firiahta adda, he waa apprehenaive about what might occur in the 
Panjhb and other eouutriec in bU rear, and waa aatUfied with what he had done that 
year. 

* [Compart with thia Qenenl Cunningbam’i Note, Vol. i. p. 395.] 
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whether this expedition ever took place. Elphinetone and Beinaud 
take no notice of it, and Bird says that it ia a |iere repetition of the 
preyiouB one to Balndt ; and ** the narrativea evidently refer to the 
aame placea and tranaactiona.** Even if they did refer to the name 
plaoea, there ia no reason why the transactions should not have been 
different. Aa Firisbta asserts that Euriat^ and Nardein lie apparently 
between Turkiatan and Hindustan, it is evident that he thought he 
was dealing with places which had not yet been mentioned^ His 
authority for assigning this position to the tract is not the Tahdkdi-i 
AJsbartf in which it is merely stated that the country has mountain 
passes, is very cold, abounds with fhiit, and that its inhabitants 
worship lions. This latter, no doubt, aUudes to the worship of 
S&kya Siuha (lion) the Buddha. But, though Firishta had little 
authority for his assertion, it ia evident that he was correct in 
making it Kuriat First, we must restore the true reading of 
Nardein. The latter, in the Tahakdt-i Akhart and JCoiitu-l Makpiur 
ia correctly given as '^Nur;** and Kuriat** in the aame works, in the 
original of Firishta, is correctly given as Kirit** Now, the posi- 
tion of Rirat and Nur is ascertained by referring to A1 Birani*s 
account of the Kabul river, which is thus described by him : This 
body of water-— ’the Kdbul river — ^passes through the country of Lam- 
gbdn, near the fort of Diruna, and is then joined by the watere of Nhr 
and Kirdt^ When it reaches opposite Peshawar, it forms a consider- 
able stream,*’ etc. Here, then, we must look for the waters of Nur 
and Kirdt, between the towns of Jalaldbdd and Peshdwar, and we 
shall find that the country allud^ to is that drained by the Kuner 
and Landye riven-^that is, 8wdt, Bajaur, and part of KdfirisUn. 
Ibis tract exactly ebrrsepouds with the description g^ven in the 
Tabakdt-i Akbari; and plenty of Buddhist remains survive to explain 
the allusion to the worship of lions. 

> DewFMdi **X0sn4;” Briggi^ ‘^Xurist** in tht tnmlttion, hot ^ Kairtt** in 
the l»l; WilkiB, Tenth and ••Xabrath.’* The real reading being KirSt, which 
MUM Bsy be the mim as that of the mountaineeri of Sanskrit geography. 

* [In page 47, Vet. i., my translation of the Persian rersion of ttiis paaange 
differs : — ** uniting near the fort of Dirdna (the waters) fall into the Ndrokirht 

•ad this is correct according te the Persian teit, “ nahffd-i* Dlrwn 

sNgIsmr mi-thmpmd wm dmr tk-ijiurekfrk md^ufied** Sir H. Elliot follows Beinaud's 
translation of the text of lllrdai, whi^ certainly seems more aceniate than the 
Persian version. See Mem, iurJItUh, 276. — Ed.] 
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On the euppoaition that Ndr and Kirit were in the neighbourhood 
of Bajaur, thexe is no difficulty in tracing the progress of the con- 
queror during this invasion. On his way frqm Ohaznin, he makes 
an incursion across the K4bul river, and while his general is engaged 
in capturing Nur and building the fort', to overawe the wild inhabi- 
tants, he himself proceeds to the impregnable Lohkot, by the same 
road which he had previously travelled; and then returned to 
Ohaznin after visiting Lahore. 

As the Hab{bu»8 Styar gives no account of this expedition, the 
following narrative is taken from Nizamu-d din Ahmad. Firishta 
adds to it that the king of Lahore fled to Ajmir, and that Mahmdd, 
before returning to Ghaznf, nominated commanders to the conquered 
provinces of Hindustan, and left troops for their protection. This 
author is mistaken in speaking Oi the stone which was found at 
Ndrdin, and was represented to be four thousand years old. He 
has in this respect, from similarity of name, confounded this expedi- 
tion with that against Ninduna or Nardin, in the Balndt hills. 

About this time, the king learned that the inhabitants of the two 
mountainous tracts (darra) of Kirat and Nur, were all worshippers 
of idols, and possessed some very strong positions. The Sultan 
immediately gave orders that his forces should bo collected; and 
having taken many blacksmiths, carpenters, and stone-cutters with 
him, he proceeded towards those places. When ho approached the 
country, bo first attacked Kirat. This place was very cold, and 
abounded with fruit; and its inhabitants were worshippers of lions. 
The chief of that forest, however, made submission, and accepted 
Islam. All the other people also followed his examjde. Sahib ’Alt ' 
ibn riar, a Muhammad.in, was sent to reduce Nur, which he accom- 
plished. He founded a fort at this place, and left ’AH bin Eadr 
Juk* as governor of it. Islam spread in this part of the country by 
the consent of the people and by the influence of force. 

In A.H. 412,’ the king advanced toward Kashmir, and invested 

1 Fiiitbta Btyi son of ArsUn J &zib. 

* FLrishU lays Saljitki, and it is not improbable that some of that anterpriaiBg 
lace were in Mahmdd'i service. 

* Firishta pves no year, but it may be implied that he alludes to 413 as he 
has a separate expedition for both 412 and 414. 
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the stronghold of Lohkot ' He stayed before it one month, bui find- 
ing the fort) on account of its strength and loftiness, altogether 
impregnable, he decamped and proceeded towards Lahore and Bagar. 
He directed his followers to plunder the hill country, and immense 
booty was collected. The Sult&n returned in the commencement of 
spring to Ghaznfn.” — TahakdUi Aiharl. 

Fiftemth E^editim, — Chffdlidr and Kdlinjdr. a.h. 414. — ^This is 
another expedition resting only on the same authorities, and respect- 
ing which also doubts have been entertained, but there seems no 
reason tc suppose that the restless bigotry of Mahmud did not under- 
take this new expedition. It does not appear that he had yet visited 
Kalinjdr, though he had been twice in the neighbourhood. The 
mention of Gwaliar in connection with it seems to separate this 
altogether from the other expeditions towards Bundelkhand and the 
Lower Do4b. 

The following is from the TahakdUi-Akhari : — 

In A.H. 413 (1021 A.D.) Mahmiid again undertook an expedition 
against the territory of Nandi. Having reached the fort of Gw&liar, 
he besieged it. Four days after, the chief of the place sent mes- 
sengers promising thirty-five elephants, and solicited protection. 
The Sultan agreed to the terms, and from thence proceeded to 
Kilinjar. This is a fort unparalleled in the whole country of Hin- 
dustan for its strength. He invested this fort also, and, after a 
while, Nanda, its chief, presented three hundred elephants, and 
sued for peace. As these animals were sent out of the fort without 
riders,* the Sultin ordered the Turks to seise and mount them. The 
enemy perceiving this, was much surprised, and Nandi sent a copy 
of Hindi verses in praise of the Sidtin, who gave it to the learned 
men of Hind and other poets who were at his court, who all be- 
stowed their admicatlon upon them. He was much pleased with 
the oonipliment, and in retsn conferred on him the government 
of fifteen forts,* besides som other presents. Nandi aeknowledged 

1 [See note is p. 466 fispre.] 

* Firiehts esji thst'is order to pet Ike krsiery ef ths SoMui'e tnepe to the teet, 
the Etjs bad intoiiested theie fl ap hsst i wifii dn|p^ sad that Mshndid ordaied s 
iolsaibodyof beraetoaeiBeorkM Ems wdrimtl|s|eimipiwilhaesaip 

» Aiouf wbich, idda FiriahK wm TtM^lr f 
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this favour by sending immense riidies and jewels to the SnlUn, 
who then victoriously and triumphantly returned to Ghasnin. 

‘‘ In A.H. 414, Mahmud mustered aU his forces, and found them, 
besides those which were employed on duty in the different parts 
of his kingdom, to consist of fifty-four thousand horse and one 
thousand three hundred elephants.’* — Tabahdt~% AkJfari. 

Sixtunth Expidition. — SomndL X.R. 416-7. — ^The aooounts of this 
celebrated expedition are given in great detail by most authors. 
Those who follow [Ibn Asit and] Mirkhond make it commence with 
416 H. Those who follow Firishta with 415 h. Dr. Bird has given 
good reason for preferring the former year, where he shows the 
necessity of paying attention to the Indian seasons in examining 
these expeditions. A few additional circumstances, not to be found 
in the Hahihu-t Siyar, are mentioned by other authors, and are shown 
in the following extracts. 

Though the position of Somndt is well-known in the district of 
the Guzerit peninsula, now called Bhabrewir, yet by some extraor- 
dinary mistake, in which he has been followed' by Bampoldi, D’Her- 
belot considers it to be the same as Viziapur in the Dekbin. 

[From the Kdmilu-i Tawdrikk of Ibn Asfr' : — 

** In the year 414 h. Mahmud captured several forts and cities in 
Hind, and he also took the idol called Somnat. This idol was the 
g^atest of all the idols of Hind. Every night that there was an 
eclipse the Hindus went on pilgrimage to the temple, and there con- 
gregated to the number of a hundred thousand persons. They 
believed that the souls of men alter separation from the body used 
to meet there, according to their doctrine of transmigration, and 
that the ebb and flow of the tide was the worship paid to the idol 
by the sea, to the best of its power. Everything of the most pre- 
cious was brought there ; its attendants received the most valuable 
presents, and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 vil- 

^ [The account giren of this expedition by Ibn Asir is the oldest one extant, and 
haa been largely drawn upon by later writers. Firishta must have used it, Kazwinf 
aopM his account of the temple from it (see Vol. I. of this work, p. 97), and the 
•aSweAs which follow this show how much other authors are indebted to it. The 
is more specific in its details than those of its copyists. ^ For these 
here in fhll.] 
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lages. In the temple were amassed jewels of the most exquisite 
quality and Incalculable value. The people of India have a great 
river called Gang, to which they pay the highest honour, and into 
which they cast the bones of their great men, in the belief that the 
deceased will thus secure an entrance to heaven. Between this river 
and Somnat there is a distance of about 200 parasangs, but water 
was daily brought from it with which the idol was washed. One 
thousand Brahmans attended every day to perform the worship of 
the idol, and to introduce the visitors. Three hundred persons were 
employed in shaving the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three 
hundred and fifty persons sang and danced at the gate of the 
temple. Every one of these received a settled allowance daily. 
When Mahmud was gaining victories and demolishing idols .in 
India, the Hindus said that Somn&t was displeased with these idols, 
and that if ho had been satisfied with them no one could have 
destroyed or injured them. When Mahmud heard this he resolved 
upon making a campaign to destroy this idol, believing that when 
the Hindus saw their prayers and imprecations to be false and futile, 
they would embrace the faith. 

So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and left Ghazni on the 10th 
Sha’b^n, 414 h., with 30,000 horse besides volunteers, and took the 
road to Multdn, which place he reached in the middle of Ramaz&n. 
The road from thence to India was through a barren desert, where 
there were neither inhabitants nor food. So he collected provisions 
for the passage, and loading 30,000 camels with water and com, he 
started for Anhalw&ra. After he had crossed the desert, he per- 
ceived on one side a fort full of people, in which place there were 
wells. People came down to conciliate him, but he invested the 
place, and God gave him victory over it, for the hearts of the 
inhabitants failed them through fear. So he brought the place under 
the sway of Islam, killed the inhabitants, and broke in pieces their 
images. His men carried water away with them from thence and 
marched for Anhalwira, where they arrived at the beginning of 
Zi-l Ka’da. 

The chief of Anhalw4ra, called Bhim, fled hastily, and abandon- 
ing his city, he went to a certain fort for safety and to prepare him- 
self for war. Yamfnu-d daula again started for Somnit, and on his 
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marcli he came to several forts in which were many images serving 
as chamberlainB or heralds of Somn&t» and accordingly he (Mahmud) 
called them Shaitan. He killed the people who were in these 
places, destroyed the fortifications, broke in pieces the idols, and 
continued his march to Somnat through a desert where there was 
little water. There he met 20,000 fiighting men, inhabitants of that 
country, whose chiefs would not submit. So he sent some forces 
against them, who defeated them, put them to flight, and plundered 
their possessions. From thence they marched to Dabalw&rah, which 
is two days' journey from Somn4t. The people of this place 
stayed resolutely in it, believing that Somn&t would utter his 
prohibition and drive back the invaders; but Mahmud took the 
place, slew the men, plundered their property, and marched on to 
Somnat. 

He reached Somn6t on a Thursday in the middle of Zi-1 Ka’da, 
and there he beheld a strong fortress built upon the sea shore, so 
that it was washed by the waves. The people of the fort were on 
the walls amusing themselves at the expense of the confident Musul- 
mina, telling them that their deity would cut off the last man of 
them, and destroy them all. On the morrow, which was Friday, the 
assailants advanced to the assault, and when the Hindus beheld the ^ 
Muhammadans fighting, they abandoned their posts, and left tlie 
walls. The Musulm&ns planted their ladders against the walls and 
gained the summit : then they proclaimed their success with their 
reli^ous war-ciy, and exhibited the prowess of Islam. Then fol- 
lowed a fearful slaughter, and matters wore a serious aspect. A 
body of Hindus hurried to Somnat, cast themselves on the ground 
before him, and besought him to grant them victory. Night came 
on, and the fight was suspended. 

Next morning, early, the Muhammadans renewed the battle, and 
made greater havoc among the Hindus, till they drove them from 
the town to the house of their idol, Somndt. A dreadful slaughter 
followed at the gate of the temple. Band after band of the de- 
fenders entered the temple to Somndt, and with their hands clasixid 
round their necks, wept and passionately entreated him. Then 
again they issued forth to fight until they were slain, and but few 
were left alive. These took to the sea in boats to make their escape. 
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but the Musulm&ns overtook them, and some were killed and some 
were drowned. 

This temple of Somnat was built upon fifty-six pillars of teak 
wood covered with lead. The idol itself was in a chamber; its 
height was five cubits and its girth three cubits. This was what 
appeared to the eye, but two cubits were (hidden) in the basement 
It had no appearance of having been sculptured. Yaminu-d daula 
seized it, part of it he burnt, and part of it he carried away with 
him to Ohaznf, where he made it a step at the entrance of the Jlmi’- 
masjid. The shrine of the idol was dark, but it was lighted by most 
exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold 
to which bells were attached. The weight of it was 200 mans. 
When a certain portion of the night had passed, this chain was 
shaken to ring the bells, and so rouse a fresh party of Br&hmans to 
carry on the worship. The treasury was near, and in it tliere were 
many idols of gold and silver. Over it there were veils hanging, 
set with jewels, every one of which was of immense value. The 
worth of what was found in the temple exceeded two millions of 
dinirs, all of which was taken. The number of the slain exceeded 
fifty thousand .*’^ — Urn Asir."] 

The following is from the Tdr(kh-i Alfi : — 

** It is said that the temple of Somult was built by one of the 
gpreatest Bijas of India. The idol was cut out of solid stone, about 
five yards in height, of which two were buried in the earth. 
Mahmud, as soon as his eye fell on this idol, lifted up his battle-axe 
with much anger, and struck it with Such force that the idol broke 
into pieces. The fragments of it were ordered to be taken to 
Ohaznfn, and were cast ** down at the threshold of the Jdmi’ Masjid.* 
where they are lying to this day. It is a well-authenticated fact 
that when Mahmdd was about to destroy the idol, a crowd of 
Brahmans represented (to his nobles) that if he would desist from 
the mutilation they would pay several crores of gold coins into his 
treasury. This was agreed to by many of the nobles, who pointed 
out to the SulUb that he could not obtain so much treasure by 

* [The continiiatioB of this ebspter, relstmg to M ahmCd*! retam, will bo fomid, 

•ffpro page 249.] 
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breaking the image, and that the proffered money would be Tery 
aerviccablo. Mahmud replied, I know this, but I desire that on 
the day of resurrection I should be summoned with the words, 

* Where is that Mahmud who broke the greatest of the heathen idols ?’ 
rather than by these : * Where is that Mahmud who sold the greatest 
of the idols to the infidels for gold ? ’ ’’ When Mahmud demolished 
the image, he found in it so many superb jewels and rubies, that 
they amounted to, and even exceeded an hundred times the value of 
the ransom which had been offered to him by the Brahmans. 

** According to the belief of the Hindus, all the other idols in 
India held the position of attendants and deputies of Somnat. Every 
night this idol was washed with '' fresh” water brought from the 
Oanges, although that river must be more than two hundred parasangs 
distant. This river flows through the eastern part of India, and is 
held very sacred by the Hindus. They throw the bones of their 
dead into it 

It is related in many authentic historical works that the revenue 
of ten thousand populated villages was set apart as an endowment 
for the expenses of the temple of Somn&t, and more than one thou- 
sand Brahmans were always engaged in the worship of that idol. 
There hung in this temple a golden chain which weighed two 
hundred Indian man$. To this were attached numerous bells, and 
several persona were appointed whose duty it was to shake it at 
stated times during day and night, and summon the Brdhmans to 
worship. Amongst the other attendants of this temple there were 
three hundred barbers appointed to shave the heads of the pilgrims. 
There were also tliree hundred musicians and five hundred dancing- 
girls attached to it ; and it was customary even for the kings and 
rajas of India to send their daughters for .the service of the temple. 
A salary was fixed for every one of the attendants, and it was duly 
and punctually paid. On the occurrence of an eclipse multitudes ot 
Hindus came to visit this temple from all parts of Hindustdn. We 
are told by many historians that at every occurrence of this phe- 
nomenon there assembled more than two hundred thousand persons, 
bringing offerings. It is said in the history of Ibn As(r and in that 
of Hafiz Al)ru^ that the room in which the idol of Somnft was 

^ In Firishts this is related on the anthoritj of the Zsmm-/ Jfs-dsir. 
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placed was entirely dark, and that it waa illnminedby the refulgence 
of the jewels that adorned the candelabra. In the treasury of this 
temple there were aleo found numberless small idols of gold and sil- 
Ter. In short, besides what fell into the hands of his army from the . 
plunder of the city, Mahmdd obtained so much wealth in gold, 
jewels, and other valuables from this temple, that no other king 
possessed anything equal to it 

** When Mahm&d had concluded his expedition against Somn&t, it 
was reported to him that R£ja Bhim, chief of Nahrwara, who at the 
time of the late invasion had fled away, had now taken refuge in 
the fort of Kandama,* which was by land forty parasangs distant 
from Somn&t Mahmud immediately advanced towards that place,* 
and when his victorious flags drew near the fort, it waa found to be 
surrounded by much water, and there appeared no way of approach- 
ing it The Sult4n ordered some divers to sound the depth of the 
water, and they pointed him out a place where it was fordable. But 
at the same time they said that if the water (flie tide) should rise at 
the time of their passing it would drown them all. Mahmdd, hav- 
ing taken the advice of religious persons, and depending upon the 
protection of the Almighty Gk)d, proceeded with his army, and 
plunged with his horse into the water. He crossed over it in safety, 
and the chief of the fort having witnessed his intrepidity, fled away. 
His whole property, with numerous prisoners, fell into the hands of 
the army of IsUm. All men who were found in the fort were put 
to the sword.* 

** After this conquest, Mahmud proceeded to invade the territory of 
the Bh&tis, whose chief, being apprised of his intentions, proffered 
his obedience and submission.* The king left him in possession of 
his dominions, and returned to his own capital of Qhaznin.** — 
nrlkh uAl/L 

From the Tabakdt-i Akbari : — 

** When Mahmud resolved upon returning home from Somnat, he 

> Firitbts tays Oandtba, wbicb Briggs conceives to be Oandavi. Some copies 
read Khadbba or Kband&va. [Ibn Asir bas Kandabat, $upra p. 249. It is probably 
Kbandad&r in Kbtbiwfcr. See Vol. i. p. 445.] 

* [Tbe MS. I bare used breaks off abruptly here. — E d.] 

* Tbe statements in this paragraph arc taken from tbe /^amatu-s Safi. 

* This is also mentioned in tbe Rautaiu^a Sa/d, but is not noticed by Firisbta. 
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learned that Parama Dev^ one of the greatest Bdjas of Hind&stdn, 
was preparing to intercept him. The Sult4n, not deeming it ad* 
▼isable at the time to contend with this chief, went towards Multdn.. 
through Sind. In this journey his men suffered much in some 
places from scarcity of water, and in others from want of forage. 
After enduring great difficulties, he arrived at Ohaznin in a.h. 417. 

In this year, A1 K&dir Bi-llah wrote a letter to him, accompanied 
with standards (signalising him as sovereign ‘) of Ehurds£n, Hin- 
dustan, Nimroz, and Khw&rizm, and granted titles to the Sultan, his 
sons and brothers. To the Sultan he gave the title of Kahfu-d 
daulat wau-1 Isl&m (Guardian of the State and of the Faith) ; to 
Amir Mas’ud that of Shahdbu-d daulat and Jam41u-1 Millat (Lustre 
of the State and Ornament of the Faith) ; to Amir Muhammad of 
Jalalu-d daulat and Jam&lu-l Millat (Glory of the State and Om^ 
ment of ibe Faith) ; and to Amir Tiisuf, of Azdu-d daulat and 
Muwaiyidu-1 Millat (Support of the State and Maintainor of the 
Faith). He at the same time assured Mahm&d that he would 
recognise the person whom he should nominate as his successor. 
This letter reached the Sultin in Balkh.”* — TdbMt-i AUarL 

The difficulties experienced in the desert are thus related by 
Minhajii-s Siraj Jiizjdnf. From the mention of Sind and Mansdra, 
it is evident that Mahmud returned by a much more westerly course 
than he pursued in coming; and if we compare this narrative with 
the one given in the Jdmfu4 Hikiydt (v. sup. p. 192), we shall be 
confirmed in this view, for the river there mentioned can be no 
other than the Sind or Panjnad. 

From the Tabakdi-i Ifdwi : — 

On his return from SomnAt through the territory of Sind and 
hlansuria, he resolved to take his army by way of the desert On 
his demand for guides, a Hindd came forward and promised to lead 
the way. When the army of Id&m had for some time’ marched 

> [These words are not in the tezt'bnt seem to be implied.] 

* This letter must hare been written in reply to one addressed to him by Mahmdd 
after his capture of Somnftt, from which there is an eztraet giren in T&lii's history. 

> [The text says ** ymkihM,** In the JdmC^l Bikdydt the period ii said to hsTe 
been three da)*!— ssprs/p. 192.] 
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behind him, and it became time to call a halt, people went in aearch 
of water, but it was nowhere found. The Sult&n summoned the 
guide to his presence, and asked him where water was procurable. 
He replied, ''I have devoted my life for the sake of my deity 
Somndt, and have brought thee and thy army into this desert, where 
no water is, in order that all may perish.” The Sultan ordered 
the guide to be killed, and the army to encamp. He rested 
patiently until night came on, and then the Sultdn went aside from 
the camp, aiid prostrating himself on the earth entreated with the 
deepest supplication Almighty God for aid in this extremity. When 
about a quarter of the night had elapsed, a light shone to the north 
of the camp. The Sultdn ordered his army to march in that 
dii'ection, and when day broke the Omnipotent led them to a place 
where there was a supply of water. Thus did all the Musulmins 
escape from this imminent danger .”* — TalakiUi AUstri. 

From the Rauzatu-s Safa : — 

** It is related that when Sultan Mahm&d had achieved the con* 
quest of Somn&t, he wished to fix his residence there for some years, 
because the countiy was veiy extensive, possessed many unusual 
advantages, as well as several mines which produced pure gold. 
Indian rubies were brought there from Sarandfp, one of the 
dependencies of the kingdom of Quzerdt. His ministers represented 
to him that to forsake Kliurdsan, which had been taken from his 
enemies after so many battles, and to make Somn&t the seat of 
government was very improper. In short, the King made up his 
mind to return, and ordered that some man should be appointed 
to hold and carry on the administration of the country. The 
ministers observed that it was impossible for a stranger to main- 
tain possession, and therefore he should assign it to one of the 
native chiefs. The Sultan accordingly held a council to settle the 
nomination, in concurrence with such of the inhabitants as were 
well disposed towards him. Some of them represented to him that 
amongst the ancient royal families no house was so noble as that of 
the Ddbshilims, of whom only one member survived, and he had 

^ Firiskta sddi that many of the troops died raging mad from the intolerable heat 
and tbint 
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Msamed the habit of a Bxahman, and was doToted to philosophical 
pursuits and austerity.*— Safd? 

With respect to the name of Somn4t, Firishta observes ^‘that 
Soma was the name of a prince* after whom the idol Nit was 
c^l®d — ^Nat signifying among the Hindus lord or chief — and is 
rendered applicable to idols. Thus we have Jagnat, the lord of the 
creation.’* Bird* in one part of his work* says that it is derived from 
the Sanskrit Swayambhi Ndih, ^'self-existing lord but in another 
part, more correctly* from Soma Nath* "the moon-lord*” or " regent 
of the moon*” which was one of the names under which Mahddeva 
was worshipped. It is evident from the statement of A1 Biruni 
that Somn4t was no idol* but the lingam or phallic emblem of that 
deity. The embellishments of the story have been commented on 
by Wilson. " The earlier Muhammadan writers say nothing of the 
mutilation of its features* for* in fact* it had none ; nothing of the 
treasures it contained* which* as it was solid* could not have been 
within it. • • • Firishta mvents the hidden treasure of rubies 

and pearls with quite as little warrant. Somnath was in fact a linga* 
a n4th, or deity ascribed to Soma* the moon* as having been erected 
by him in honour of Siva. It was one of the twelve principal types 
of that deity* which were celebrated in India at the time of the first 
Muhammadan invasion.” That there were* however* precious stones 
upon this lingam we know from the account of AI Bir&ni* who tells 
us^diat the top was garnished with them and with gold. He also 
informs us that the name of "moon-lord” was derived from the fact 
of the stone being washed with more {Articular ceremony twice 
during the month* at the full and new moon. 

The resemblance which the Muhammadan authors wish to establish 
between this lingam and the Arabian L&t seems to be a mere fancy ; 
for though there was doubtless at one time considerable connection 
between these parts of India and Arabia* it does not appear to have 
been exemplified in this particular instance. 

There is one other matter which seems to require a passing notice 
in this place* as of late years it has engaged some attention. I 
allude to the removal of the Somnat gates. 

* 80s w/ra, extracts from i^uW-i fTiudyd.] * [Lith. Ed,, Vol. ir. p. 48 .] 
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Sevenieenik ExpeiUtion. — Jdt$ of J&d. (a.h. 417. — This expedition is 
also recorded only by the later authorities, but the attack upon the 
J4t8 is not in itself improbable, though some of its attendant circum- 
stances are. It is probable that, on the dissolution of the kingdom 
of Lahore, the J^ts of the Jud hills acquired considerable power, 
and by predatory incursions were able to harry their neighbours. 
Their advance so far from their own countiy to attack the Muhamma- 
dan army, and the strength of the force with which they opposed it, 
show that they possessed no inconsiderable power. From a passage 
quoted by M. Reinaud from the Kdm%lu-t Tawdrikh, (416 h.), it 
appears that they had invaded the principality of Mansura and 
had forced the Musulman Amir to abjure his religion.^ It does not 
quite appear what particular portion of the hilly country is here 
meant, but most probably the Salt range, on the part nearest to 
Multan. The Jats have now moved further to the north and east, 
but some of their clans point to the Salt range as their original seats. 

The chief improbability, and it is almost insurmountable, consists 
in Mahmud’s being able to organise a powerful fleet of fourteen hun- 
dred boats at Multan, and in being opposed by at least four thousand 
boats manned by mountaineers. Even in a time of the briskest 
trade, fourteen hundred boats could not be collected in all the rivers 
of the Panjab. It is also remarkable that Mahmud should choose 
to fight ah all on the river, when his veteran troops would have been 
so much more efiective on land than on water. If he could have 
equipped so large a fleet on a sudden emergency, it adds to the 
surprise which Elphinstone invites us to entertain," that Molimud. 
neither in going to or returning from Somndt availed himself of the 
Indus. On his return, however, he does seem to have come for some 
way on the banks of the Indus. 

As the year 417 h. began on the 22nd Feb., 1026, there was ample 
time for Mahmud to have returned to Ghazni in order to escape the 
heats and rains of Hindustan, and return again to Multan before the 
Ghazni winter, all within the same year. 

The following account is taken from Nizdma-d din Ahmad : — 

In the same year (417 h.), the Sultan, with a view to punish the 
Jats, who had molested his army on his return from Bomnat, led a 

1 Mdmoir§ wr Plndi^ p. 272. 
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lai^ force towards Multdn, and when he arrived there he ordered 
fourteen hundred boats to be built, each of which was armed with 
throe firm iron spikes, projecting one from thd prow and two from the 
sides, so that anything which came in contact with them would 
infallibly be destroyed.' In each boat were twenty archers, with 
bows and arrows, grenades,* and naphtha ; and in this way they 
proceeded to attack the Jats, who having intelligence of the arma- 
ment, sent their families into the islands and prepared themselves for 
the conflict. They launched, according to some, four, and according 
to othci-s, eight thousand boats, manned and armed, ready to engage 
the Muhammadans. Both fleets met, and a desperate conflict ensued. 
Every boat of the Jats that approached the Moslem fleet, when it 
received the shock of the projecting spikes, was broken and over- 
turned. Thus most of the Jats werq drowned, and those who were 
not so destroyed were put to the sword.® Tlie Sultan's army pro- 
ceeded to the places where their families were concealed, and took 
them all prisoners. The Sultan then returned victorious to Qhaz- 
nin.” — Tabakdt-i AJchari. 


NOTE E. 

Coins of the Ohaznivides and Ghorians. 

[“The Coins of the Kings of Ghazni” form the subject of two 
valuable papers by Mr. Thomas in the Journal of the Boyal Aeiatic 
Societij,^ the last of which is followed by a supplement on the 
Coins of the Ghori dynasty. The same writer has also published 
two papers on the Coins of the Patan Sultans of Hindustdn,” 
beginning with Muhammad Ghori (1193 a.d.), and extending to 
Sikandar Shuh (1554 a.d.) These articles contain so much that is 
useful by way of correction and illustration, that a few extracts and 
a general summary of the results so far as they relate to the reigns 
noticed in the present volume are here given. 

^ For a similar mode of armomcat about the aame period, lee Chrenida of tho 
Orutadfs^ p. 139. 

* Apparently some ezploiive or inflammable miaule.] 

3 Firishta adds that some of the Jfct boats were set on fire. 

« [Vcl. iz. p. 267, and VoL zviL p. 138.] 
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Among the coins noticed by Mr. Thomas is an important one 
described by M. Dom in the Bulletin de VAcaiUmie ImpMale des 
Sciences de Saint Petersbourg, Tom. xii., 1855. lliis is a coin struck 
at Ghazni in 359 a.h., bearing tho name of the Samani suzerain 
Mansur bin Nuh and of Bilkatigin as ruler in Ghazni. The suc- 
cession of Bilkatigin after the death of Alptigin has been passed 
unnoticed by almost all historians, but tho JdmVn-l Hikdydt has two 
stories (pp. 180-181 supra) in which he is spoken of as ruler, and 
the TahakdUi Ndsirl (p. 267 supra), on the authority of Baihaki, 
states that Bilkatigin was raised to the throne on the death of 
Alptigm’s son, Abu Is*hak (in 367 a.h.), and that he reigned two 
years. 

Firishta's version is that Alptigin conquered Ghazni in 351, and 
died in 365, when bo was succeeded by his son, Abu Is’hak, who 
dying two years afterwards, was followed by Subuktigin. This 
account, is consistent in itself, butJt is not reconcilable with the fact of 
Bilkdtigin’s coin bearing the date of 359. It can hardly be supposed 
that the name of Bilkatigin .would be found upon a coin struck at 
Ghazni in the life time of Al])tigin, although indeed there are coins 
extant bearing the same name Bilkatigin which were struck at 
Balkh twepty-fivo years earlier in a.h. 324. 

Tho Tabahdt-i Ndsirl (page 267 supra) states that Alptigin died 
eight years after tho conquest of Ghazni, which is placed by Firishta 
in 351 (962 a.d.) This would make the year of his death to be 
359 (969 A.D.), the date of Bilkutigin’s coin. Mr. Thomas, therefore, 
places the death of Alptigin in 359, leaving the interval between 
that year and 3GG, tho date of Subuktigin’s accession, to be filled up 
by Abu Is’hak and Bilkatigin. 

The opinion advanced by many Muhammadan authors that 
Subuktigin should be looked upon as the first monarch of the 
Ghaznavi race, is not borne out by the record on his money : on the 
contrary, however powerful and virtually independent they may 
have been, Subuktigin, Isma’il, and Mahmud himself in the early 
days of his rise, all acknowledged the supremacy of the Snm4ni 
emperors, and duly inscribed on the currency stiiick by themselves 
as local governors, the name of the Lord Paramount, under whom 
they held dominion. It was not until the year 389 a.h. (999 a.d.) 
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that the house of OhaznC assumed independenoe as soToreign prinoes, 
which event is duly marked on Mahmud’s medals of the period, in 
the rejection of the name of the Suseiain B&minl, and the addition 
of the prefix Amir to his own titles. 

The numerous coins of Mahmud, in their varied titular super* 
scriptions, mark most distinctly the progressive epochs of his event* 
ful career, commencing with the comparatively humble pranomen 
of Saifu*d daula, bestowed on him Nuh bin Mansdr in 384 A.H.f 
proceeding onwards to the then usual S&m4ni titles of sovc^reignty, 
A1 amir, As Saiyfd,. conjoined with the epithets Yaminu*d daula and 
Amiuu-1 millat conferred on him by the Ehalif A1 K&dir-bi*llah, 
advancing next to the appellation Niz4mu-d din, and the occasional 
prefix of the pompous designations of Malikn-1 Mamalik and 
Maliku-1 muluk, and finally ending in the disuse of all titular 
adjuncts, and the simple inscription of the now truly celebrated 
name he had received at his birth. 

''The absence of any numismatic record of the title of Gh£z(, 
said to have been adopted by Mahmfid on his return from some of 
his early expeditions into India, leads to an inference, not altogether 
unsupported by other negative evidence, that the term in question 
was not introduced into current use, in the full sense of its more 
modem acceptance, till a somewhat later period. 

o • o o • o 
. " Mahmud is related to have assumed the title of ' Sultdn,’ and to 
have been the first Oriental potentate who appropriated this term.^ 
A reference to the coins of this prince, however, leads to some doubt 
on the subject, and although their testimony in no wise militates 
against the generally received account of the origin of the designs* 
tion, yet it infereutially controverts the assertion of its immediate 
adoption and use by Mahmfid himself, o o o o Had Mahmfid 
assumed this praenomen, or had he received it from any competent 
authority, he would most probably have inscribed the appellation on 
his coins, whereon it will be seen he at one time mudi rejoiced to 
record his greatness. Moreover, had this title been adopted and 
employed by Mahmud in the sense in which it was subsequently 
used, it is but reasonable to infer that it would have been continued 

^ KkMiatu-l Jkhhdn (Price), ii 282 ; K^hirntm^i L 838. 
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by bis immediate suooessora, and, as such, would have appesTed on 
their money ; whereas, the first Qbaznavi sovereign who stamps his 
coinage with the term is Ibr&hCm, 451 a.h. During the interval, 
the designation had already been appropriated by another dynasty, 
the Saljuk Tughril Beg having entitled himself Sultan so early as 
487 A.H., if not before that date. 

o o o o 

** The coins of Mahmud also afford evidence on the non-recognition 
of the Khalif A1 Kadir-bi-llah in the province of Khurasan, until 
about eight years subsequent to his virtual accession. It is necessary 
to premise that in the year 381 a.h. the Khalif A1 Taia’li-llah was 
dethroned by the Buwaihide Bah4u-d daula, the then Amini-1 umaru 
of the Court of Baghdad, and his place supplied by Ahmad bin 
Is’hdk, who was elevated to the Khilafat under the denomination of 
A1 K4dir-bi-llah. The author of the Tdrfkh-i Gnzida relates that 
'the people of the province of Khurasan objecting to this super- 
cession, which was justified by no offence on the part of the late 
pontiff, continued to recite the public prayers in his name ; and it 
was not until Mahmud of Qhazni, in disavowing his allegiance to 
the Sara^nis, became supreme in that country, tliat any alteration in 
the practice, was effected, when Mahmud, between whom and the 
new Imam there existed a friendly understanding, directed the 
Khuthah to be read in the name of A1 Kadir.’ 

** The accuracy of this relation is fully borne out by the archnoo- 
logical evidence furnished by the collection under notice, l^Iahmud’s 
coins invariably bearing the designation of the superseded Khalif 
A1 Taia’ in conjunction with his own parly titje of Saifu-d daula, up 
to the year 387 h^, while his money of a closely subsequent period 
is marked by the simultaneous appearance of the name of A1 Kadir 
in association with his own newly-received titles of Yamfnu-d daula 
and Aminu-1 millat.^ Another medal bears unusually explicit testi- 
mony to this self-imposed submission, in the addition made to 
Mahmud’s detailed honorary denominations which are here seen to 

^ [These passages arc very suggestive. The honours and high sounding titles 
conferred upon MahniCd as a chanipioa of the Faith had hiTU ncll earned, hut his 
merits might perhaps have pas;icd unrewarded, but for the personal service rendered 
to the iiMirpiiig Khalif.] 

TOL. II. SI 
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oonoludo with the novel designation of TFali AmiruA muminfn — 
Sen'ant of the Commander of the Faithful.** 

The coins of Alptigfn bear the name of the S&mini sovereign 
*Abdu-l malik, followed by ** Alptigin.** That of Bilkdtigin has the 
name of Mansur bin Nuh, and below it ** Bilkatigin.** Those of 
Subuktigin are of similar character. They bear the names of Nuh 
bin Mansur and Subuktigin, as also that of the Khalif At Taia*- 
li-llah. 

The various legends on the coins of Mahmud have been already 
noticed. 

Muhammad. — The legend is, Jdlalu-d davlat toa jamahiA millat, 
Muhammad bin Mahmud ; — the glory of the State and the beauty of 
the Faith, Muhammad son of Mahmud.*’ 

Another coin bears his father’s titles, Yamlnu-d davlat wa 
Aminu-l Millat, Nizdmu-d din Abu-l Kasim Muhammad bin Mahmud.'* 
The name of the Khalifa A1 Kadir bidlah also appears. 

Mas*i}d. — The coins of this sovereign differ considerably in their 
legends. Some have the simplo legend ** Mas'dd" or **Ma8'ud bin 
Mahmud.** Others have the titles ** Sultdnu-l mu’azsam, MalikuA 
*dlam; the great Sultan, king of tlio world.*’ Another legend is 
equally high sounding, but of a religious character. ** Ndsir dlnu 
*Uah Hdfz 'ibdduAlah, Zahir KhalifuAlah ; defender of the religion 
of God, protector of the servants of God, supporter of the Khalifa 
of God.* In others this is contracted into ** Ndsiru^d dinuAlah 
il6tt Sa*id Mas'ud bin Mahmud,'* and in others changed into 
'' Ndnru-d dinu-Uah Hdfiz 'ibddw-Uah ; defender of tlie religion of 
God, protector of the servants of God.” On the earlier coins the 
name of tlie Khalifa A1 Kidir bi-Ilah appears, on later ones the 
name of A1 Kaim bi Amru-llah, his son and successor designate is 
added, and after the death of A1 Kddir tlie name of A1 Kaim appears 
alone. 

MaudOd. — Shahdbu-d davlat wa KutbuA millat ; the meteor of 
the State and the pole-star of Religion.** In some coins ** AbuA 
fath ; father of victory ** is added ; and in others it is substituted 
for KuAuA Millat. Another variety in the legend is FakkruA 
imlat, the glory of the faith.** 

The name of the Khalifa, A1 Kdim bi Amru-llah. 
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’Abdu-r BASBfD. — **'Izzu-d davlat, ZainuA mtUat, SharafuMah; 
the glory of the State, the ornament of Beligion, the honoured of 
God.” 

Khalifa’s name, A1 Kaim hi Atnru-Uah. 

Farrukh-zaq. — O n some coins the simple name Farrukh-zdd'* 
or ** Farrukh-zdd bin Ma'aud,'' On others the titles **Jamdlu-d 
daidat wa Kamdlu-l millai ; the ornament of the State and the Per- 
fection of Beligion.” He is also called in some Ahu 8hujd\ father 
of courage.” 

Name of the Khalifa, A1 Kaim hi Amru-llah. 

iBRAHiif. — The legends of the coins issued in the long reign are 
very various. The simplest is ** Ibrahim bin Mas^ud.'* Another is 
** Abu Muzaffar Ibrdhim” Others are ** Sidtdnu-l 'azam, the great Sul- 
t&n ** Zahiru-d dauUt, the protector of the State Na$iru-d datd<U, 

Zahirurl millai, defender of the State and protector of the Faith 
Kdhirud muluk, Saiyidu-a Saldiin, conqueror of kings and chief of 
monarchs.” 

The KhaKfa’s name A1 Kaim hi Amru-llah. 

Mas’ijn II . — ** Abu Sa"d, the happy ** SvltdnuA ’osam, the great 
king; ** Sulldnu-l ’ddt7, the just king;” ** Ald'u-d dauUU wa Sandu-l 
millai, supreme in the State, pre-eminent in Beligion ;” ** Zdhiru-l 
imdn, defender of the Faith ;” ^•Nizdmu-d din, administrator of Beli- 
gion ;” ** Mauldu-a Saldiin, king of kings.” All these various titles 
were used, and sometimes two or more of them on one coin. 

The Khalifa’s name, A1 Hustazhar bi-llah. 

ArslXn. — Aa Sulidnud *azam, SuUdmu-d daviai, Mciik Araldn bin 
Maa'udr 

The Khdlifa, A1 Mustazhar bi-llah. 

BAHRiCM . — ** Bahrdm Sheih, Svlidnu-l *asam, Famfmi-d daulai." 

Khaliffs A1 Mustarshad bi-llah. ' 

KHUSRd Sh^h . — ** Aa Sulidnud ^aiam, Mu'izxu-d daviai. The Great 
Sultan, Glory of the State.” 

Khalifa, A1 Muktafl l-Amm-llah. 

KHUSad l^ALiK. — ** SuUdnud *azam ; Tdju-d daviai, Crown of the 
State ; SirdjvfA daulai, Lamp of the State.” 

Khalifas, Muktafi and Mostanjid. 

Muhammad GnoBf. — ^This conqueror is called by many historians 
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Shahabu-d din, a name which the Hauzafu-t Safd tells us was 
changed to Mu*izzu-d din when his brother 6hiyasu-d din became 
king. He is also commonly known as Muhammad Sam or Muham- 
mad bin Sam, a name which the coins show him to have borne in 
common with his brother. The superscription on his coins is Ab 
S vlidnu-l ’ozam Maizzu-d dunyd wan-d din Ahd-l Muzaffar Muhammad 
bin Sam," On some coins this is contracted into ** SuUdnu-l 'dzam 
Abud Muzaffar Muhammad bin Sdm" and on others to “ Stdtdnud 
*azam Muhammad bin Sam" 

The most interesting coins, however, of this monarch are those 
described by Mr. Thomas (/. J?. A, S., xvii. p. 194) as struck in 
honor of his Martyred Lord” by Tdju^d din FaMtiz, at Ghazni, after 
the death of Muhammad bin Sam, Local coins are also extant of the 
closely succeeding kings : Kubdchah of Sind, *Aldu-d din Muhammad 
Khwarizmi, Jalltilu-i din Mankburin ; Changiz Khan and Sai/u-d din 
al Hasan Karlagh of Ghazni and Multan. 

Kutbu-d dIn Aibak. — Coins unknown. 

Abam Suah. — Muzaffar Aram Shah Sultan," 

Altamsh. — ** As Sulldnud *azam Shamsu-d dunyd wau-d din AbuA 
Muzaffar Altamsh as Sultdn," Some of the copper coins have only 
the name Shams" and others ** Altamsh ," 

Buknu-d din. — As SultdnuA mxCazzam Buknu-d din binu^s 
Sulid.i," 

Sultan Raziya (Queen.) — **As Siiltdnud *azam Jaldlatu-d dunyd 
wau-d din Malikatud bint Altamshu-s Sultdn Mihrat Amiru-l mumintn, 
the great Sultan, the glory of the world and the Faith, the Queen, 
the daughter of the Sultan Altamsh, the beloved of the Commander 
of the Faithful.” 

Mu’izzu-d din BahiUm SuXn. — ** As Sultdnu4 ^azarn *Aldu dunyd 
wau-d din," 

’Alau-d din. — ** As Sultdnu-l ’ozam *Aldu-d dunyd wau^d din Abu4 
Muzaffar Mas'ud Shdh." 

NXsibu-d DiN.-— Sultdnu-l *azam Ndsiru-d dunyd^wau»d din 
Abid Muzaffar Mahmud ibnu^s Sultdn.^* 

The last two superscriptions are shortened on the smaller coins by 
stopping at the word din. 
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APPENDIX E. 

The following extracts are taken from three works resembling the 
JdmVu’l Hikdydt. Like the Jdmi\ these works are of a general 
character, but the stories selected from them were intended by Sir 
H. Elliot to illustrate the reigns of the Ghaznividcs, and the extracts 
relate almost exclusively to that dynasty. The Appendix to this 
volume therefore seems tho most appropriate place for their appear- 
ance. If introduced in chronological sc(|uence, two of the extracts 
would come in much later and be far removed from the other works 
on the Ghaznivide dynasty. 

Extracts from toe Majma'-i Waadyd, 

[Tho following stories arc taken from a work which the Munshi 
who translated them calls Majma^-i Naadyah., In the list of works 
prefixed to Sir H. Elliot’s original volume it is entered ** No. lxxix. 
Wassaya, Nizamu-1 Mulk.” No copy of the work is to be found in 
Sir H. Elliot’s library, nor have I been able to obtain access to one. 
There is no doubt, however, that the extracts are derived from the 
work of Nizamu-1 Mulk Tusi, the celebrated wazfr of Malik Shih 
Saljuk. This work was largely used by Hammer in his History 
of the Assassins, and he refers to it as the ** TTossaya, or Political 
Institutes of Kizdmu-1 Mulk.” The title of the work then is Majma^4 
Wasdyd ; but it is possible that the copy used by the Munshf bore 
the title Majma'i Nasdih, which is almost identical in signification. 
The work consists of a series of counsels addressed to the author’s 
onvn sons. 

Malik Sh&h Saljuk reigned from 1072 to 1092 a.d., and Nizimu-1 
Mulk fell by the dagger of an assassin one month before the death 
of his master. The work, then, was written in the decline of the 
Ghaznivide dynasty ; and a few stories relating to them and to India 
have been selected. One* passage concerning Niz&mu-l Mulk him- 
self, and Hasan Sabdh the founder of the sect ef the Assassins, has 
no direct reference to India» but it is interesting, and it enables us to 
identify the work as being the same as that used by Hammer. (See 
History of the Assassins, Tranal. p. 41.) 

The wording of the Extracts has been revised in part by Sir H. 
Elliot and in part by some unknown hand, but the translation seems 
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not to have been tested; it must therefore rest upon the authority of 
the Mnnehf J] 

Kkw^ja *AU Kheihdwand, 

In the beginning of Sult^ Snbnktigin’e reign the office of Wasir 
waa oonferred on Khwdja Abd-1 ’Abbie lefardfnf, but Amir ’Ali 
Khesh^wand, who was the head of the Hajibe and one of the 
greatest and most trustworthy officers of the Sult4n, entertained 
^ hostility against him. The Khw4ja had informed the King of this, 
and therefore his Majesty waa never angry with him. Although 
complaints were brought against him from different parts of the 
country, and his every action was immediately reported, yet the 
King saw no occasion to call him to account. If any person repre- 
sented to the King any irregularity or misconduct on the part of the 
Khw4ja, he considered the man had been instructed by ’Ali Kheshi- 
wand; who at last, seeing his endeavours useless, abandoned the pur- 
suit, but only waited for a suitable opportunity. At last the star of 
the Khw4ja’s fortune began to decline, and the country under his rule 
fell into disorder. He appointed unjust governors in the provinces, 
who exercised tyranny over the subjects, so that a large portion 
of the country became desolate. In Khur&san and the bordering 
countries, more especially, such a dreadful famine prevailed, that it 
is recorded in history, and an account of it is given in many his- 
torical works. In short, the government assessment upon the lands 
was not at all realised, and the majority of the people emigrated 
from the country. Khw^ja Abu-1 ’Abbib’ only resoprce on seeing 
these circumst nces, was to throw himself upon the King's mercy, 
and solicit reinission. Beports were sent to his Majesty from all 
quarters, and the Khw&ja being greatly troubled and alarmed, sent 
in his resignation of the office of Wazfr. The Sultihi said he diould 
suffer no punishment or injury if he paid into the treasury all the 
money which he had realized from the country, and which had been 
entered in his own accounts. On doing this he should be acquitted. 
The office of Diw&n waa, however, conferred on Khwl^a Abd-l 
Hakk Muhammad, son of Husain of Balkh. In this matter Siamsn-1 

> [See Hammer, Ruiory of ih$ Asoau&u; D*HerlK:lot, Yallwa 

Ci9h» dor Soldtchukof^ 102, 160 ; Rtfrtnmy^ d$o siUfJoMdooJJ 
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Kih Ehwija Ahmad Hasan was made mediator between the Sult<n 
and Ehwija Abd-1 ’Abb&s, and he took the messages from the 
one to the other. After much correspondence; it was settled that 
the Ehw4ja should pay one hundred thousand din&rs into the royal 
treasury. The Eh wdja accordingly engaged to satisfy the demand, and 
he delivered all the property, movable and immovable, which he 
had amassed during his former employments of deputy of the *amida, 
superintendent of the post-ofSce at Ehuras&n, and minister of the 
Sultin. After he had given over everything that he possessed, he 
represented his indigence and poverty to the Eing, who compas- 
sionated his case, and having called him to his presence, said, if 
3 'ou swear by my soul and head to your pauperism, nobody shall 
hurt you. He answered, 1 will not swear till I again enquire of 
my wives, children, and dependents, and if I find anything remain- 
ing with them, I will send it to the King, and then take the oath. 
Having said this, he returned, and on administering very binding 
oaths and using all kinds of threats, he found that some small things 
belonging to his son were in the possession of a merchant. He 
took them also and sent them to the royal treasury, and after this 
he swore to his indigence by the King's soul and head. 'AU Ehe- 
shfiwand, however, was still seeking cause to disgrace him and make 
him feel the result of his animosity, although at the same time he 
was aware of the oath that Ehwdja Abu-1 ’Abb&s had taken. 

At this juncture the Sult&n undertook an expedition to Hindustan, 
and one day 'AK Ehesh&wand, having gone to him while he was 
sitting alone, told him how he had long since known the deceitful 
conduct of Abu-1 'Abbas, and that he had several times determined 
to bring it before his Majesty’s notice, but he had hesitated lest the 
representation of it might be put down to some selfish motive. 
Tour Majesty, said he, has discovered his other faults and embezzle- 
ments without my help, and now he has sworn to his indigence 
falsely, because he has still in bis possession some rarities of such 
value that few kings can boast of in their stores. The Sultdn was 
much surprised on hearing these words, and said. If it is true, 
Abu-1 ’Abb&s deserves great punishment. ’All Eheshawand ob- 
served, If the King order me, I can prove my assertion. The King 
remark^ that in case he failed to prove it he diould suffer death. 
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His was agreed to, and ’Alt Eheahiwand departed from the King’s 
presence. 

At this time Ehwija Abu-1 'Abb&s was in confinement in one of 
the forts. ’Al{ Khesh^wand, among the plunder from one of the 
kings of Hindustan, had obtained a dagger from Lis treasury, the 
handle of which was adorned with a large ruby of Yemen, sixty 
midLils in weight He had also taken from the store of the S4mln( 
kings a jar which contained a sir of syrup. He had concealed these 
from eyeiy person that the King might not know of them. He now 
took both these rarities to the fort, and placed Khwija Abii-l ’Abbis 
in charge of his own men. After a few days he returned to the court, 
and having brought the dagger and the jar with him, he reported 
to the King that after many difficulties, and menaces and threats, he 
had discovered them ; that one of them had belonged to the sove- 
reigns of India, and was sent as a present to the throne, but that 
the Khwdja had concealed it; and that the other he had stolen at the 
time when the treasury of the S4m4ni kings was taken possession 
of. Now, said he to the Sult4n, what are your orders? Shall we 
take strong measures against him fo realize the arrears or not? 
The King, in great rage, replied, I 4 ;ive you both these things, and 
you may exact from him the remainder of the government demands 
by any means you like. After this the Sultan proceeded to India, 
and ’All Eheshawand delivered the poor minister to his enemies, by 
whose severities he met the mercy of Gk>d. 

Troublei of a Minuter, 

The object of relating this story hero is to show that to be at 
enmity with great and powerful men is very dangerous, and is sure 
to bring evil, lijky God protect and help us I 

Certain classes of men are particularly deserving of patronage and 
encouragement, such as the literati, the judicial and revenue officers, 
secretaries, ambassadors, and envoys. In all political and revenue 
matters their advice should be taken, because by this much benefit 
is derived and great advantage obtained. The aid of these people 
is indispensably necessary. It is impossible to manage the affairs 
of a kingdom without their instrumentality, and a minister can 
do nothing without their assistance. The difficult noint is. that 
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the miniater’a life, not to mention his properly and wealth, is endan- 
gered. If a man, then, must choose the profession of a minister, he 
should obtain the hdp and co-operation of these men, and conciliate 
them by affability and kindness. He should raise them by his 
bounty and favour from indigence and poverty to opulence and 
abundance, firom insignificance and meanness to dignity and import- 
ance, so that if any person should be envious of him, they may 
through gratitude give him assistance, and remain loyal and devoted 
to his cause, neither opposing nor revolting from him, but prevent- 
ing others by their examples from quarrelling with him. For when 
one person shows a rebellious spirit, others join with him either 
secretly or openly, particularly those who may have suffered any hurt 
from the minister, or are jealous of his preferment. But perhaps you 
think, that if relations and confidants and trustworthy men be ap- 
pointed to all offices, no mismanagement can take place or loss be 
sustained. You must know that this is a great mistake. Because, 
on the contrary, it is very dangerous for a minister to entrust his 
relations with the government duties. Don’t you know that from 
the great confidence and implicit reliance which I place in your 
brothers, I have appointed them to conduct the affairs of the king- 
dom and have made them superintendents of all the officers of the dif- 
ferent divisions of the country, and have entrusted one of them with 
the privilege of exercising a general control over all, and of repoit- 
ing all matters, good or bad, to me. I am sure that they will strive 
to the utmost of their power to uphold their character and preserve 
my fame. Now-a-days, however, the chief lady is displeased with 
me because she wishes that the Sultan should appoint her son hii 
heir-apparent ; but her object is not realised, because he sees the 
marks of greater intelligence, wisdom, and prudence, as well as the 
symptoms of greatness and royalty in Barkiyaruk ; while she con- 
siders him of no worth, and thinks that I have persuaded the King 
to entertain the opinion. At all events, she is disgusted with me, 
and seeks on all sides to find some one whom she may persuade tc 
rise against me and make the Ssltun angry with me. She is in 
search of my enemies and adversaries, but finds none, and therefore 
can only complain to the King that the Khwaja has sent his people 
to different parts of the kingdom. This is known to nobody else but 
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himself, but it has made an impression upon the King^ inind. 
Still, if Gk)d please, the end will be good and no evil will ensue. I 
mean to say that if we entrust our relations and kinsmen with offices 
it creates suspicions against us. and is considered incompatible with 
honesfy and justice ; but if we employ strangers, may God protect us 
from their rebellion and quarrels! You know well what injuries I 
have received, am receiving, and must receive, from these people. 
The origin of my quarrel with him (Hasan Sabah) was through 
Im4m Muwafik Naishapuri (may the Almighty cause his soul to 
enjoy peace!) who was one of the most learned and holy men 
of KhuiAsan. His age had advanced beyond seventy-five, and 
he was known to be a very successful teacher. Every lad 
that read the Kuran and religious books with him obtained a great 
degree of proficiency in that branch of learning. For this reason 
my father sent me with the Saint *Abdu-s Samad from Tus to 
Naishapur, and I became his scholar. He showed me much kind- 
ness and favour, and I felt great love and affection towards him. I 
was his scholar for four years, and he taught me with great attention 
and care. I was associated with four other students who were of 
equal age with me, and possessed great quickness of perception and 
solidity of judgment. After leaving the Im&m they always came to 
me, and we sat together and repeated our past lessons. Haki'm 
’Umar of Naishapur did not change his ancestor’s abode. He was 
bom in Naishapur and continued to reside in it The father of 
Makhzul Ibn Sab4h ’All Bin Muhammad Bin Ja’far was a very, 
pious man, and bitted in his religion. He generally resided in 
Re, and Abu Muslim Razi, the ruler of the country, placed great 
confidence and faith in him, so that he .referred to him all questions 
which arose regarding the Sunni persuasion, and also consulted with 
him in all matters of dispute. He always spoke oracular words; 
but to lower himself in the estimation of Abu Muslim he com 
mitted absurd and unlawful deeds. 

As Imam Muwdfik Naishdpurf was the head 6f the people who 
followed the doctnnes of the Sunni religion, that artful man, to 
clear himself of the charge of being a Rdfizi, brought his son to 
Naishdpur and placed him under the care of the said Irndin, and 
himself, like a saint, chose a solitary life. At times he ascribed his 
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deBoent to an infidel family oif Ghazat» and said tliat he was a 
descendant of Sabah Khamfrf, that his father came from Yemen to 
Kufa, from that place to Eum, and from thence to Be. But the 
citizens of Be, jmrticularly the people of the country of Tus, denied 
the fact, and affirmed that his forefathers were natives of their 
country. In short, one day ’Umar Khayuin (one of my schoolfellows) 
said to me, it is well-known that the pupils of Im&m Muwifik are sure 
to become men of fortune. There is no doubt of this, but let us make 
some agreement of union, to be fulfilled on one of the party becoming 
wealthy ? I replied, you may propose any you like. Ho observed, I 
propose that if any one of us become rich, he shall divide his wealth 
equally with the other, and not consider it his own property. I 
agreed, and this was the promise made between us. It so happened 
that I went to Khurdsan, Mawdrdu-n nahr, Ghaznfn, and Edbul, as I 
have shortly related before. When I returned from these places I Was 
entrusted with the office of minister; and in the reign of Alp 
Arsldn, Hakim ’Umar Ehaydm came to me, and I entirely fulfilled 
my promise. First, I received him with great honour and respect, 
and gave him presents, and then 1 told him, you are a clever and 
qualified man, woi-thy of being the head of all the King’s officers, 
and by virtue of being a scholar of Imam Muwdfik, you shall be 
blessed in this office. I will bring you to the notice of the Suitdn, 
and speak to him of your intelligence and honesty, in such terms 
that he will place confidence in you in the same degree that he does 
in me. On this, Hak/m ’Umar observed, ‘*you are of noble birth, 
and possess a generous disposition and excellent morals, and these 
induce you to do me this favour. Otherwise how could such an 
insignificant man as I am expect this kindness and hospitality from 
the mmister of a kingdom which extends from cast to west I 
value your favour the more because it is sho'U’n with sincerity, and 
not out of compliment Such conduct will enable you to obtain much 
higher dignity and rank. The favour and kindness which yon have 
shown to me is undeniable, and if I were to devote my whole life to 
you I should still be unable to express my thanks for this single act 
of kindness. My solo desire is that I may always remain with you. 
To aspire to the rank which you advise me to obtain is not be« 
coming, os it would evidently bo very ungrateful on my part May 
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Ood keep me from doing such a thing! I therefore propose, through 
your assistance, to seek some retirement where I may apply myself 
to scientific studies, and pray for the increase of your life.” — ^He 
persisted in this request; and when I saw that he had openly told 
me the secret of his heart, I wrote an order for an allowance of one 
thousand golden miskals to be annually given to him out of the 
income of my estates at Naishapur for his maintenance. After this 
he left me, and engaged in the study of sciences, particularly Astro- 
nomy, and made very great progress in it. In the reign of Malik 
Shah he cauie to Merv and was greatly respected and rewarded 
there for his knowledge of Natural Philosophy. The King showed 
him much favour, and raised him to one of the highest ranks that 
were given to philosophers and learned men. But that ii luligious man 
(Hasan Sabah) was not so famous in the days of Alp Arslan as he 
was in Khurasan. Ho was bom in the reign of Malik Shah. In the 
year when the Sultan achieved the conquest over Kddir, and com- 
pletely <]uelled the disturbances which he had raised, this man came 
to me in Naishapur. As much regard and favour was shown to him 
in consideration of his old friendship, as any faithful and righteous 
person might show to the extent of his power. He was treated 
with fresh hospitality and kindness every day. One day he said to 
me, Khwaja, you are a lover of truth and possessed of excellent 
virtues. You know that this world is a worthless thing. Is it 
proper that for the wealth and pomp of this wgrld you should break 
an agreement, knd enrol yourself among those to whom the passage in 
the Kuran about the violators of promises refers.” I observed, ** May 
it nevex bo !” 11c said, ^’Yes, you are exceedingly kind and affable, 

but you know yourself that this was not the agreement between us.” 
I replied, ** I acknowledge and admit that we have promised to be 
partners not only in our titles and ranks, but also in all the estates 
which we may acquire.” After this (conversation took place be- 
tween us), I took him to the King’s court, and at a suitable oppor- 
tunity 1 recommended him, and informed the King of the promise 
which we had made between ourselves. I praised him so much for 
the great wisdom and excellence of his disposition and charecter, 
that the King put confidence in him. As he was a veiy cunning 
and artful man, he put on the appearance of honesty, and gained 
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mDoh inflaenoe over the King’s mind. He obtained such a degree of 
confidence, that in all important affairs and groat undertakings, in 
which integrity and faithfulness in the agents were needed, the 
Eling engaged his assistance and acted according to his adyice. In 
short, I assisted him in obtaining this rank ; but at last, by his bad 
behaviour, many difficulties arose, and I was about to lose all the 
credit which I had acquired in the course of so many years. In the 
end he fully shewed the wickedness of his disposition ; and marks of 
bitter animosity and malevolence displayed themselves in his every 
word and action. If any slight mismanagement took place in the 
ministerial office, he multiplied and magnified it and reported it to 
the King, and if the King consulted him about it, he represented the 
evil of it with some apparently specious arguments. 

In Halab (Aleppo) there is a kind of white stone of which pots 
of all sorts are made. On one occasion it passed the Sultan’s tongue 
that he wished he had some of this kind of atone in IsfahAn, and he 
qpoke about it again. One of the camp followers, hearing of the 
King’s wish, after his Majesty had returned (to the capital), said to 
two merchants of Arabia that if they sent five hundred mans of that 
stone he would pay them double hire. Accordingly they agreed to 
carry the 500 mans of stone with their other commodities, each man 
having 500 mans weight of goods of his own. One of them had 
six camels and the other four. They divided the stones between 
them so that they had equal loads upon all their camels. When* 
they reached Isfahan the camp follower came to me, and I took the 
•tone to the King, who was much pleased, and ordered him to be 
invested with rich apparel, and gave a reward of one thousand 
dirhams to the merchants, which was to be divided among them by 
mo. I gave six hundi'ed dinars to him who had six camels, and 
four hundred to the other. That ungrateful person (Hasan SabAh) 
having heard of this, said that 1 had made a mistake in the division, 
and had apportioned the money unjustly ; that the due of one was 
•till left for the King to pay, and that I should have given eight 
hundred dinars to the master of six camels, and two hundred to the 
other. Theftc words were told the same day to the filing, who called 
mo ; and when I went to him, that wretch was also standing there. 
The Sultan looked at me And smiled, and asked me what was the 
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matter. lie, then, throwing aside all disguise, said, ‘‘The King’s 
money has been divided unjustly, and tlie due of one has not been 
given to him.” I and the oourticrs asked liiin how ? Ho observed, 
**The whole load of ten camels consists of three divisions each of five 
hundred mans, and ten multiplied by three makes thirty. Again, 
four, the number of one person’s camels, into three, makes twelve ; 
and six, the number of the other pei'son’s camels, into three, makes 
eighteen. Now if ten 'be subtracted from each product, eight, the 
remainder of the latter product, was due to him who had six 
camels ; and two, the remainder of the other product, to him who 
had four: and therefore eight hundred dfnsirs should have been 
given to the former and two hundred to the latter.” In short, when, 
in spite of me and to puzzle the others, he had given this solution of 
the question, the King asked him if he could give a plainer state- 
ment so that he might understand. He said : There were ten camels, 
and the whole load was 1600 mans ; therefore each camel had a 
weight of 160 mans ; hence, four camels of one person carried GOO 
mans ; (t.s.,) five hundred mans of his own commodities and one 
hundred mans of the stone for the King. In the same manner, the 
six camels of the other person carried nine hundred mans, of which 
five hundred macs were of his own goods and four hundred mans 
of the Sultan’s stone. Thus out of 1000 dinars for five hundred 
mans weight of stone two hundred are due upon every hundred 
mans weight, and consequently eight hundred shoidd be given to the 
one and two hundred to the other. Tliis \yas the proper division 
according to a just calculation ; but if it was only a reward without 
any regard being paid to the weight, then it w^as all right.” * When 
that ungrateful pci'son had spoken all this, the Sultan sided with 
me, and passed the matter by as a jest. But I saw that it had a 
great effect upon the king’s mind. He (Hasan Sabdh) hod several 
times made these kind of complaints, llis gi-and object was to 
examine and rectify the accounts of the receipts and disbursements 
of the revenue of the country. Indeed he got through a great 
amount of work in the short space of time I was on leave. Ho 

> Stories of arithmetical in;^nuity are very coniinon in the East. A decision on 
a similar knotty (|iiestioti is attributed to *Ali. See Iticliurdson's Viticrtaiiottf 
to r$rtMH Diet., p. Ixiii. 
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completed this great task in a Tory short time. But as all the 
nobles and goven^ment offioers were aware of his exoessiTe maleirp* 
lenoe and jealousy, as well as of his acting contrary to the promises 
which wo had made between ns, he obtained praise from no one ; and 
when he submitted the accounts, he suflEered such disgrace that he 
had no courage left to stop at the court* Had not this ungrateful 
person (whom may Gk>d protect t) been so disgraced, there was no 
remedy for me but that which he at last took. 

My object in relating this is to show that one day’s trouble of 
examining the records and accounts and reporting them is not con- 
sidered equivalent to thirty years’ official service, and hence you 
may judge of other concerns and troubles. May God guide and 
help ! I have said all this to make you desist from seeking the 
office of waztr ; and if it has made no effect upon you, it is neces- 
sary that 1 should mention in detail the rules and precepts which 
you must observe, and which will be of great advantage and use 
to you, if (jk)d pleases. 


The Value of Petticoat Influence. 

When the kingdom of Khwirizm fell into the possession of Sultdn 
Mahmud, he ordered the ministers of his court to appoint some 
qualified person to the management of it. They were for some 
days consulting with each other. The greatest noble of the court, 
Altuntash, contrived to have the appointment conferred upon him- 
self , but when the offer was made to him, he outwardly showed 
great reluctance in accepting it. Ehwaja Ahmad Hasan, who was 
not well disposed towards him, and was anxious to g^t him out of 
the way, used his best exertions to get the patent of the appointment 
drawn up and signed. But as Altuntash was the greatest pUlar of 
the state, every one thought that the King would not like to send 
him away from the court. However, as Ehwafizm was a veiy great 
kingdom, the Sultan agreed to the appointment, and ordered him to 
proceed to his new government 

* [The occounti which he rendered had been mutilated or fhlaified. See Hasuner, 
AMaMi/M, p. 45.] 
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Alt&ntish was a great friend of Im4m Naeim-d-dfn Qixdml, who 
was one of the chiefs of Ghaznfn. As he had no time to pay him a 
farewell visit, he despatched a man with a letter, in which, after 
expressing his anxiety to see him, he stated that he would not 
return again to Ohaznfn, and ^expressed his hopes that the Imdm, 
observing the obligations of friendship, would come over to 
Khw4rizm. The Im4m, who was desirous of seeing that country 
as well as Altuntish, of whom he was an old and intimate friend, 
went to Khw4rizm, where, on his arrival, AltunUsh showed him a 
thousand kinds of hospitality and favour. 

My object in relating this story is to say, that one day the Im4m 
observed that while Altunt4sh was at court all the world came to 
his threshold to pay their respects ; such a position in consideration 
of fame and honour, as well as pecuniary advantage, was an hundred 
times better than the governorship of Ehw4rizm. What made him 
prefer it to a rank in which he exercised influence over the whole 
kingdom ? Altant4sh replied, ** 0 Im4m 1 1 have not told this secret 
even to my dearest relations or sons, but I will not conceal the 
truth from you. I have resigned that power on account of Jamlla 
KandahdrC. For years I had the management of all the government 
affairs in my hands, and during that time she thwarted me in every- 
thing. For this reason there was darkness before my eyes, 
and I could use no remedy against the evil. Now I have 
sought retirement, and have procured release from all such troubles. 
If God please, I shall escape her machinations in this distant 
province.” 

Now from what I have said, the disadvantages of the ladies of the 
royal household being against us may be learnt, but the advantages 
of their being in our favour are equally numerous, and no one’s 
patronage is more efScacious than theirs, for by no one is so much 
influence and power exercised over the royal mind as by them, as 
the following story of Khw4ja Ahmad Hasan illustrates. 

The Power of Female Intrigue. 

Sultan Mahmud towards the latter part of his reign was frequently 
dissatisfied with Khwaja Ahmad, and during this time his enemies 
were ass&iling him with their calumnies and opposition. Khw4ja 
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Hamak Miahkdti^ had been many years watching to find a suitable 
opportunity of injuring him, and every day it was rumoured that 
Khw4ja Ahmad Hasan’s place was to be bestowed on him, but as 
the King’s new bride, the daughter of the Kh&a of Turkist&n,* was 
in Ahmad’s favour, nothing could be done against him. This lady 
was called in Ghaznm Mahd-i Chigil, and Jamila Eandabari was 
one of her favourite attendants. Under the protection of this lady 
the KhwtLja was safe from all dangers. Even such a person as 
Altunt^sh, who was viewed as vicegerent of Subuktigin, could 
never succeed in any hostile design against him. 

On one occasion, when the tents of the Sultan were pitched in the 
vicinity of K&bul, Khwdja Ahmad came on some government busi- 
ness to Ohaznin, and it was reported to him that some merchants 
were going to Turkistdn, who were to return to Ghaznin in the 
beginning of winter. The Khwdja remembered that he required a 
certain number of poatim (great coats) every year for himself and 
sons, and thought it advisable that some agent should go with the 
merchants to effect the purchase. To this man’s care he committed 
many valuable and rare commodities of Ghaznin to sell. The same 
day this news was conveyed to Khw4ja Hasnak by his spies, and he 
informed Altfintdsh of it This noble was much rejoiced on receiv- 
ing the intelligence, and he told Rhwaja Hasnak that they could 
not have found a better opportunity for disgracing him, since he 
always boasted that he never looked to his own advantage, but to 
that of the SulUn alone ; whereas he is now sending merchants to 
trade in foreign countries. But we must ascertain this with certainty 
first, lest the disgrace recoil upon us.” Khwdja Hasnak said, the 
report is perfectly true, and there is no doubt about its correctness ; 
and verily if this fiust were disclosed, the Khwaja must suffer 
irremediable ruin.” 

The Khwdja being apprised of their intentions, informed Jamfla 
Kandahdrf of the matter. There was such friendly communication 
between the Khwdja and Jamila, that althouj^h it often happened 
that daring a whole year they never had an opportunity of seeing 
each other, yet one could send messages to the other ten times a day, 

> [Ht is csUidHseukMikfcl in the Dtuturu^ wmrd, sndMsnkUin the Zinatu^i 
wu^fdiia.] • [Hsk KhSn.] 
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and in such a manner that, excepting the person employed on their 
mission, nobody knew anything of the matter. In short, Jami'la 
sent to tell him not to be afraid,^ because the remedy was very 
simple. At the same time she repaired to Mahd-i Chigil, and repre- 
sented, the matter to her, suggesting that the Queen should write 
letters to her mother and brothers, with a detail of the articles 
which the Khwdja had given to the merchant, and add others that 
were suitable as presents to her royal relatives, mentioning that 
they were sent as presents on her part, and requesting that they 
also would send in return some articles of such kinds as were 
adapted to a female toilette. Jamila recommended that these letters 
diould be taken to the merchant as soon as possible by some unfre- 
quented road, BO that they might be given to him that very night, 
.with the injunction tliat if the servants of Altuntash should seize 
and carry him back, he should say nothing to them, but when con- 
ducted to the royal court, ho should then declare that he was sent 
by Mahd-i Chigil, and show the letters and presents which he was 
commissioned to deliver. 

In short, at the instigation of Ehw&ja Hasnak, Altunt&h repre- 
sented the case to the Sultan, who asked him whether it was a true 
report. Altuntash replied that he had ascertained it for certain, and 
that it was all correct. The King then asked him how he knew that 
it was true ? Altuntash replied, ** If you order me, I can bring the 
merchfmt with all the articles which are consigned to him.” The 
King consented. On this Altuntash immediately despatched his 
people after the caravan, and they brought the merchant back. 
According to the instructions, the merchant said nothing to his 
detainers on the way, but when he entered the coiu-t he cried out, 
that he was sent by Mahd-i Chigil, and then showed the letters 
under her seal, with the presents which had been despatched such 
as scarfs, necklaces, etc. The informers were much chagrined and 
ashamed, and could advance no excuse for what they had done. On 
the other hand, Mahd-i Chigil complained to the King that, when 
after so long a period she had sent from the court of such a great 
king some trifling presents to her relations, her messenger had been 
intercepted, and the scarfs and necklaces exposed in open court 
By such words she produced great effect upon the King’s mind, and 
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with much indigpfiation he ordered the accusers to he put to death ; 
but as Mahd-i Chigil knew that they were innocent, she was un- 
willing that the blood of so many persons should be died through 
her false representations, and begged that their lives might be 
spared. In short, Altuntdsh and Hasnak received a complete defeat 
and were covered with ignominy and shame ; while the merchant, 
after being much honoured, was again dcspatdiied to Turkist&n. 


Sultdn and Khwdja Haanak. 

Sultan Mahmud was always on bad terms with his eldest son 
Mas'ud ; and Khwaja Ahmad, although he was unable completely 
to reconcile them, yet on all occasions he greatly appeased the 
King's anger. Though he never met the prince except about once 
a year in the King’s presence, ho noverthelesa ’did not cease to exert 
his friendly offices. 

When Khwaja Ahmad was dismissed, Khwaja Hasnak Mishk&tf 
was appointed in his place. This person was a youth of no expe- 
rience, and but little acquainted with the vicissitudes of the world. 
His chief attractions were the sincerity of his heart, the affability of 
his manner, and the readiness with which he served a friend or 
chastised an enemy. Though tho Sultan was in reality disgusted 
with Mas’ud, yet this secret sentiment remained concealed till the 
time tliat he declared his son Muhammad his heir. Hasnak was not 
in favour with Mas’ud, since, in accordance with the custom of 
Diwans, he interfered greatly with tho rights and privileges of his 
princely appanage. Mas’ud was so angry with him in consequence, 
that when one of the rulers of India scut a sword as a present to 
him, the person who brought it, expatiating on its value, observed 
that it was so sharp and well-tempered, that even iron could not resist 
it When the assembly was broken up, the prince asked his intimate 
companions what particular use it was adapted for ? Some said it 
was to cut off infidels’ heads, and others observed that it was to 
destroy his Majesty’s enemies. In this manner every one expressed 
his own opinion ; but Mas’ud observed, that he would like to fasten 
it to his side, and when, on tho morrow, Hasnak came to pay his 
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ro^pcctfl to liiin, to cleave his head with it down to his breast. If 
I weiv to do this, the King would never demand ray blood in 
retaliation for his munlcr. Ho said this in a determined tone, but 
those who wci*e iwcscnt dissuaded him, and remarked tliat a great 
di8turliiiiu*e wouM ensue, and the Sultan would lio very angry. 
Wlien the Khw4j:i was inronii«*d of wlmt the priiioo liad resolved, 
he tliaiiked God for his iiarr«>w ese.aj)e. 

A short time after tliis, Sultan Mahmud expired, and Sultan 
Muhammad occupied the throne of sovci'cignty in Ghaznin. Sultan 
Maa’ud at this time was in Isfalmn, whence he i*eturned with all 
speed. Sultan Muliammod advanced to oj^posc him, but the ministers 
of Mahmud’s couii, ooiisidcring that Mas’ud was much better 
adapted to wield the sceptre of the kingdom, seized Sultan Mu- 
hammad, and kept him prisoner in a fort. Tlicy thcti proceeded 
as for as Hirat to welcome Mos’ud. At the meeting, when Hasnak 
dismounted from his horse, the attendants of the prince seized him, 
and suspended him from a gibbet Tlioy tlien summoned Kbwaja 
Ahmad Hasan, and having cntnisted him with the office of wazir, 
bestowed all kinds of honour on him. Although his ministry was 
not of long duration, yet it was very successful in its results. He 
was often hoard to say, ** Thank God, affairs have reached this con- 
clusion ; my friends are exalted, and my enemies crushed.”^ 

o ' o o e e 

The Story of Ddbehilhn* 

When Saltan Mahmud had achieved the conquest of Somnat, he 
wished to stay there for a year because the country was very exten- 
sive and abounded with curiosiUea. There were numerous minea 
whidi alao produced gold ; and the rubies of Sarandip (which was 
one of its dependencies) wore carried to all countrieo. But hia 
ministon persuaded him that it was highly impolitio to leave 

' [This story is gim in the ZUuUe4 bat Ab6-l 'Abbls Is the miaistor it 

is told fif, not Khw^js Ahmad.] 

« [This story is given by Firisbto (i. p. U) ; it is also repeatod in the 
I)iibi«biUm is the name of the King of Hind to whom the brahnum Bfdp&l (Pilpay) 
re hitiil his fables,— ^Nicdr-i SiiUUL See also ffw/m TebUi in Thomas’ iViiiwp, 
No. xtvii.] 
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Khurusan, which had been conquered, after battling with so many 
powerful enemies, and to make Somnut the seat of government. In 
short, the King determined to return; and he ordered that some 
l)or8on should be appointed to govern and retain possessioh of (he 
country. They represented that no more power or glory could be 
gained in that country, and therefore they proposed to him to en- 
trust some native with the office. The Sultan consulted in the 
matter with such people of the country as were of a friendly dispo- 
sition to him. Some of tliem told him that no chiefs of the country 
were equal to the family of Dabshilim, and that at that time only 
one person of that house was surviving, and he was engaged in 
worshipping Ood in the habit of a saint. He ought to have the 
governorship of tho country. Others, however, objected to this, 
alleging that he was a man of a bad disposition, and had fallen 
under the wrath of God. He had not willingly taken retirement 
and devoted himself to worship, but he had been several times 
seized by his brothers, and in order to save his life he had taken 
refuge in a place of sanctity ; but there was another Dabshilim, 
who was one pf his relations, and who was a very wise, learned, 
and intelligent man, whom all respected for his philosophioal ac- 
quirements. Ho was also at this time the chief of the principality. 
If the Sultan would appoint him governor and send a fanndn to 
him, he might come and take upon him the management of the 
country. That he was also very honest and faithful in observing 
his promises ; so that, notwithstanding the great distance which in- 
tervened, if he agreed to pay tribute, he would send it every year to 
Ohaznin. fThs King said if he presented himself before him the 
proposal might be accepted, but why should he give such a large 
kingdom to a person whp had already borne the title of king in 
India, and had not yet come to meet him nor had proffered submission. 
In short, the devoted Dabshilim was called, and placed in charge of 
the kingdom. He agreed to pay a tribute, and promised never to 
act contrary to the King's orders as long as he lived, and’ also to 
forward all the gold and rubies which might be extracted from the 
mines to Ohaznin. But he said there was another Dabshilim among 
his relations, who was his bitter enemy, and on one occasion some 
bloodshed hAd even taken place between them. That he had no 
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doubt this Dabshilim would come against him after hearing of the 
King's departure ; and as he was not possessed of sufficient power, 
he must of course be overcome and lose the dominions. But if the 
King would now march against this enemy and remove the ground 
of fear, he would send annually a tribute to the treasury of Ghaznin 
equal to all the revenues of Khurasan, Zabulistan, and Eabulistan. 
The Sultan observed that he had come with the intention of making 
conquests, and since he had not returned to Ghaznin, he might 
as well therefore remain six months more. With this resolu- 
tion he marched towards that Dabshilim’s dominions. The people 
of the oountxy, however, remarked to the pious Dabshilim that it 
was not proper for him to excite the King to invade his territory, 
because the person whom the Almighty had made great and power- 
ful could not be subdued by his endeavours. This was also told to 
the King, who first hesitated, but as he had already marched his 
troops, he did not like to abandon his resolution. So he proceeded 
towards the enemy, and having conquered his country, took him 
prisoner, and gave him over to the pious Dabshilim, who represented 
that in his country it was considered a very great sin to kill a ruler, 
and if any king did commit the crime, all his army revolted against 
him. It was a custom among the kings of the country that when 
any of them prevailed over another and captured him, a*dnrk room 
was made under the victor’s throne, in wliich the captive ruler was 
placed on a cushion, and the doors of the room were shut But a 
hole was made in one of them, and through it a dish of food was 
given to him, and then that also was shut As long as the victorious 
king occupied the throne, it was his duty to send a dish of food 
every day to the subterranean abode, even if the captive died after 
only a few days’ confinement It happened that the prisoner lived 
many days. The pious Dabshilim said that as he could not keep 
him prisoner in this manner, he wished the Sultan a'ould take the 
prisoner to Ghaznin, and that after ho (the new ruler) had 
established his authority in the country, the captive might be sent 
back to be confined in the usual way. Tlio King agreed to this, and 
returned. The pious Dabshilim mounted the throne of Soinnat, and 
began to send successively to the Sultan the presents and rarities of 
the country ; and he also ingratiated himself with all the ministers 
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of hifl court bj sending them presents. When he had confirmed 
himself in the governorship, he sent tribute, with some jewels, to 
the King, and asked him to send back his enemy to him. The Sultan 
at first hesitated in complying with his request, and was unwilling 
to render him up into the hands of his enemy ; but as the devout 
Dabshilim had gained the favour of the ministers of the throne by 
his munificence, they all taxed the King with showing mercy to an 
infidel, and said that it was veiy improper for a king to act contrary 
to his promise. It was also to be apprehended that the pious 
Dabshilim might rebel, and the country be lost. At last the young 
prince was made over to the people of the pious Dj^^«hilim, and 
farmans were sent to the authorities in India to conduct him to the 
confines of Somnat When he was taken to that country the pious. 
Dabshilim ordered a dwelling to be mado under the throne on which 
he used to sit. It was the custom among these people that when 
their enemy was brought near the metropolis of the kingdom, the 
ruler was to advance one march to receive him. He was also to put 
a dish and a vessel of water over his head, and make him go on foot 
before his horse till he arrived at court.' After this the King sat 
on the throne, and his enemy was taken to the subterraneous house, 
and there seated on a cushion. According to this custom DubshQim 
went out; but it happened that the captive had not yet arrived. 
Dabshilim went out hunting, and exerted himself greatly in the 
field. When the hot wind began to blow, the soldiers and all the 
people sought shelter where they might rest, and Dabshilim also 
alighted and went to sleep under the shade of a tree, covering his 
face with a red handkerchief. In India there are plenty of birds 
of prey wjth hard claws and sharp bills. One of these birds came 
flying towards him, and when it saw the red handkerchief, it mis- 
took it for a piece of flesh, and pouncing down on Dabshilims* faoo^ 
it tore out his eyes with his beak. This created great confusion 
among his people, and in the meantime the young captive was 
brought in. The pious Dabshilim was now blind and useless, and, 
since no other person beside this young man had a right to the 

^ This mode of receiving the banished monarch on his return seems to rcst'mbls 
the present practice of Ilindu women forming a procession to meet a stranger with 
brass pots upon their heads in token of welcome. 
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governorship, all the people saluted him as their king, and the few 
persons who held aloof were seized. In short the same dish and 
vessel of water which were brought for this young chief were 
placed on the licad of the pious Dabshilim, and he was forced to nm 
to the court, where he was placed in the prison he had piepared. 

The moral of this story is, the person who really deserves honour 
and respect cannot be disgraced by the endeavours of his enemy. 
If for a season he be degraded, he soon recovers his rank. But the 
envious person brings on himself ignominy and shame. 

2. — NigdrxBidn. 

[This '' Picture-gallery” is a collection of anecdotes and stories 
relating to various dynasties. It was compiled by Ahmad bin 
Muhammad bin ’Abdu-1 Ghafur al GhafTilvL al Kazwiiii, commonly 
known as Kuzi Ahmad al Ghaffari. Nigdrisldn, the name of the 
work, expresses by the ahjcLd the date of its compilation, a.u. 959 
(a.d. 1552). Twenty-eight standard works are mentioned in the 
Preface of the work as the sources from which the stories have been 
extracted.* There is a copy of the w irk in Sir H. Elliot’s library^ 
and also some miscellaneous extracts ^rom other copies. There are 
other works which bear the same name.] 

Mahmud and Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, 

It is related" of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni that one day in his 
youth he went to take a walk in the gardens, and was accompanied 
by Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, who was one of his most favoured 
servants. As he passed by a rivulet, his eyd fell upon a person who 
was loitering there, and he asked his companion who the man was ? 
** A carpenter,” he replied. The Sultan again asked him what his 
name was, and he replied, ** Ahmad.” " You seem to be acquainted 
with the man,” says the Sultan. ” No,” answered he, “ I never saw 
him before.” '‘Then, how is it,” obsen^ed the Sultan, "that you 
came to know his profession and name ?” "I knew his name,” he 
replied, "by his readiness to answer your Majesty when your 

* [See Moricy's Cktalcgus^ p. 60 ; llammcr-PurgsUll JPSmmUj pp. 

307*0 ; Krall’t'K Cktaiegut tier JELanduhriJUn d»r K.K, OnmtQliscksr JUMmnif §u 
fTim.] 
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Ifajesty called me by my name ; and as to his profession^ I saw him 
walk round that dry old tree, and look carefully at it.” The Sultan, 
on hearing these words, said, ** Tou would indeed be a most saga- 
cious fellow if you could tell me what that man has eaten to-day.” 

Honey, or the juice of some fruit,” said Ahmad. The Sultan then 
called the man and asked him, first, “ Do you know this boy (Ahmad 
Hasan) ? ” The reply was that he had never seen him before. 
Mahmud then enquired of the man who he was, what was his name, 
and what he had eaten that day ? The answer was exactly what 
Ahmad had already given. Greatly wondering, the Sultan tamed 
towards Ahmad and asked him how he knew that the man had 
eaten honey ? to which he thus replied : ** I knew it because he kept 
wiping his mouth, and the bees were swarming around him.” 

Treaaurei of Bhim-nc^ar} 

It is recorded in many authentic histories that when the Sultan 
succeeded in capturing the fort of Bhim-nagar, on the confines of 
India, which was believed to be of incomparable strength, arid com- 
monly reported to contain immense wealth, he obtained as booty no 
less than seventy thousand millions of dirhams, seven hundi-ed 
thousand and four hundred mans of gold and silyei^ vessels, rare 
vestments of different kinds, the exact value of which appraisers 
found it impossible to calculate; and vast quantities of precious 
stones and pearls, beyond all computation. An edifice {khdna) fell 
into the Sultan’s hands, which measured 30 cubits by 15, the sides 
and covering of which were entirely made of pure silver. 

A Splendid Comet. 

• In 830 A.H. (941-2 a.d.), a comet made its appearance, the tail of 
which reached from the eastern to the western horizon. It remained 
in the heavens eighteen days, and its blighting influence caused so 
severe a famine, that wheat, the produce of one jarib of land, was 
Fold for three hundred and twenty miskdis of gold. When the 
value of a spike of com was esteemed as high as tlio IMeiades, con- 
ceive what must have been the value of wheat.'* 

Tlic famine in the land was so sore that man was driven to feed 


> [Nngarkot or Kangra. See tupra, p. 85, and Briggb* Firishta, i. p. 48.] 
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on his own species, and a pestilenoe prevailed witb such virnlenoe 
that it was impossible to buxy the dead who fell victims to it.^ 

3. — Zinatf^A Majdlii. 

[This is another collection of anecdotes and stories, which have 
been drawn, as the writer tells ns in his Preface, from a great 
variety of histories and other works, from the JdmVuA Hihdydi 
down to the Nigdristdn. The work was compiled in lOOA Hijra 
(1595 A.D.), by Mtgdu-d din Muhammadu-l Husna, commonly 
known as Majdi. There is a new and woll-writton copy of part 
of the work in Sir H. Elliot’s collection, besides some extracts from 
a copy belonging to B. H. Oust, Esq.] 

Extbaots. 

De$trueti<m of Bobben by Poison. 

It is related that in the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni a 
number of Kuch and Buluch robbers having taken possession of a 
strong place on the road to Hurmuz, plundered all the caravans that 
passed that way. On one occasion they robbed a body of nKrchariU 
and killed a young man of Khurasan, who was of thoir number. 
His old mother preferred her complaint to Mahmud, who observed 
that such accidents occurred in that part of the country because it 
was too far from his capital. The old woman replied, Keep no 

a- 

^ The magnificent comet here noticed was splendid enough, even allowing for 
Oriental exaggeration, to hare attracted attention in Europe ; and it may, therefore, 
probably be noticed in the collection of Lubieiiietski. It would be one of particular 
interest if we could establish it os on early visit of Halley’s comet ; but astronomer! 
date its probable appearance as occurring in a.d. 93Q. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the known and recorded intervals of that comet are August 1531, October 
1607, September 1682, March 1759, and November 1835; and that between the 
perihelion passages of the first and second, and of the second and third, of those 
recorded appearances, there is no less a difi'erenoe than fifteen months ; and again a 
difference of eighteen months in the perihelion passage of the third and fourth re-ap- 
pearance, arising from the disturbing action of the planets ; so that if we allow 
during the several centuries which have intervened, a period of eleven years for the 
perturbations arising from that source, we may perhaps be permitted to recognise an 
old visitor in the comet of a.h. 330. It must be confessed, however, that the proba- 
bilities in favour of this surmise would have been greater had the recurring intervals 
bcin proloilged, instead of being abbreviated; but it is difficult for the mind to 
f«*rrgo a hypothesis when once assumed, however weakly it may be supported by 
probable antecedents. 
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more territoiy than yon oan manage.” The Sultan was impxessed 
by the truth of these words, and ordered proclamation to be issued 
that whoever wanted to go to Hurmuz should get ready, and the 
Sultan would furnish a guard. 

When the travellers were ready, the King ordered three hundred 
of his guards {ghuldm) to accompany them. But the merchants said 
that if there were a thousand horsemen they would be too few. The 
Sultan replied, that whatever property of theirs should be lost he 
would make good from his treasury. He then called an old man 
from amongst the guards, and gave him some instructions, which 
will be sliortly mentioned. When the caravans reached Isfahan, 
the leader ordered some panniers of apples and other choice fruits 
to be loaded on camels, and these fruits were charged with poison. 
At every stage the fruit was taken out and examined, and if any 
was found rotten it was thrown away. In this manner, when 
they arrived at the abode of the thieves, they brought out the 
fruits and spread them on the ground as if to air them. The 
robbers fell on them, and the guards mounted their horses and took 
to flight. The merchants were in utter despair respecting the safety 
of their property and lives. The robbers fell upon the caravan, and 
bound the merchants, and then they began to eat the fruits which 
were spread out, and such as no individual had ever seen before 
in that country. After a short time the poison took effect upon 
them, insomuch that their hands and feet were quite paralysed. The 
guards then turned their horses’ heads, set upon the half-dead rob- 
bers, and finished them with their sharp swords. In tliis manner 
the roads were made clear, and security established for travellers.' 

Mahmud's Distrust of his Unde *Abdu-r rahmdn. 

It is related in the Tdrikh-i Ndsiri that when Sultan Mahmud of 
Ohazniii came to Hinit, *Abdu-r rahmun Khun, who was one of the 
ministers of state, lodged in a very comfortable dwelling belonging 
to a learned man of great renown. One day, ’Abdii-r rahmuii 
represented to the King that the bouse in which he had put up 

* [This is the same story .as the one taken from the Jdmi'u-l Hikdi/ut {supra p. 
194), but it is very ditferently told. It is also given in the 2drikh*i Guzida, See 
Beinaud, ifem. sur T /nds, p. 171.] 
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belonged to nn old man, who was considered by the people to bo 
very wise and learned. He had a private room, in which he alwa}*s 
used to sit, and not come out again for a long time. I asked the 
people what he did there ? They answered that he used to perform 
worship and say liis prayers. ** One night/’ said ’Abdu-n: rahmaOi ** I 
suddenly went into the room, and saw a large vessel full of wine, 
and a brazen idol placed before him. After drinking, he prostrated 
himself befoi-e the image. 1 liave brought the idol and the vessel 
here, in order that your Majesty may give any order you like about 
that deceitful old man.” The Sultan, after a moment’s considera- 
tion, ordered the man to be brought into his presence, that full 
enquiry might be made into his case. He then told ’Abdu-r rahm&n 
to place his hands over the Sultan’s head and swear that what he 
had said was true. *Abdu-r rahmdn exclaimed, ** Upou your soul and 
head, all that I have said is a lie.” ** 0 coward !” said the King, 
** what caused you to bring such a charge against that old Fakir?” 
He rejdicd, ^*the man had an excellent house, and I thought that 
your Majesty would punish him and give the house to me.” The 
Sultan thanked Almighty God for having guarded him against an im- 
proper act which he might have committed in haste. As it was his 
habit to think and ponder on every subject, he discovered the truth 
in. this matter, and he never trusted ’Abdu-r rahman again. Be it 
not concealed from wise men that the advantages of deliberation are 
numerous, but that haste and inoonsiderateness in afGurs of state 
produce shame without end. 

Ma$*M RepetUs of his ^Avarice. 

It is related in the TdHkh-i Nd$ir( that, after the death of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, his heir,Sultun Muhammad ascended the throne. 
Enmity then arose between him and his brother, Sultan Mas’&d, 
governor of ’Irak, who resided at Hamadan. Mas’ud led his army 
against his brother, who on receiving the intelligence came out to 
oppeso liim at the head of the armies of Ehurdsun and Ghaznin. 
One day, without any apparent cause, the cap of the King fell from 
his head, and this was regarded as a bad omen. The same day, at 
evening, ’All Kheshuwaiid and a body of the King’s own slaves, 
espousing the cause of Sultan Mas'ud, surrounded and seized Mu- 
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hainmacl and deprived him of sight. Mas* (id then proceeded to 
Ghaznin and sat upon the throne. 

At the same timOi Abu Suhal Zauraki,' the *Ariz, represented that 
Sultan Muhammad had clistribiiteci from the public treasury a large 
sum among his nobles, army, attendants, and courtiei-s, but as he 
was not the real sovereign, the King ought to order these people to 
refund the money ; then, if he liked, he might after a few days 
give the large fees himself, in order that to him only their obliga- 
tions might be due. 

Sultan Mas*ud having liberated Hasan Maiinandi, his father’s 
minister, who had been imprisoned in the fort, raised him to the 
post of wazir, and consulted him upon these suggestions. The 
Khwuja said, the King might do what he liked, but he sliould con- 
sider tliis matter well, and see the good and evil of it before adopt- 
ing any resolution. Sultan Mas’ud, however, would not listen to 
his advice, and maintained his own determination. The Khwaja 
then summoned Abu Nasr Miskani,* and said : ** These cowaidly 
people have been making such and such representations to the 
King. I wish you to go to him and tell him on my part that such 
an act was never done by any of the former kings, and it will make 
people disgusted with him.” Ahn Nasr said, Here is wliat Sultdn 
Muhammad gave me,” and he refunded it to the royal treasury. 
Abu Suhal observed to the King that if all persons would follow 
the example of Abu Nasr, the money would be soon realised. The 
Sultan went out hunting, and ordered Abii Suhal to collect it. Abi 
Suhal appointed officers for that purpose, and inflicted torture anc 
punishment on those who had spent what they had received. Peoph 
were greatly disgusted with the government, and much confusioi 
ensued in the affairs of the kingdom. Sultan Mas’ud became 
ashamed of what he had done,, and was so much displeased witl 
Abii Suhal, that he removed him from the office he held. He was 
often heard to aay, " May such base servants never find their way 
into the court of a king.”* 

I [The Be Suhal Zauzant of Bnihnkt, tupra p. 88.] Zansan is the name of a 
toifu and diatrict between Naishapur and lliriit. 

* [The **Mi$hkun*' of Baihaki, and the Bikdpdi, See tttprap. 106, 190.] 

* [This story explains Buhaiki's unintelligible allusion . obuut Abd Suhul, supra 

PH* W.] 
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Ihrdhim^i Lack of Qualified OjpcidU. 

It is narrated that one day Saltan Ibrahim of Ghaznin* held a 
public courts and all his nobles and officers were present ; but he 
sat very pensive and spoke not to any one, till the time of mid-day 
prayers* His ministers were afraid, and had no courage to ask him 
the cause of his anxiety, till at last one of his courtiers who was 
most familiar with the King, advanced to the throne and begged to 
know the reason of his Majesty’s being so thoughtfuL The King 
told him that his chief chamberlain had become old, and the boat of 
his life had reached the brink of death. To-day,” said he, 
•* having looked at all my courtiers, I do not find any one worthy 
to succeed him. I was therefore thinking that if he should die, his 
work will still have to be done, and I must of necessity appoint some 
unqualified person to fill his place.” The courtier observed, in 
reply, My lord, your eye is as bright as the sun, and has a power- 
ful effect It turns stones to rubies, and dust to gold. If you 
instruct some one, he will then be able to do everything.” The 
Sultan said, ** It is true ; but still the sun, though he be the great 
luminary, cannot at once make a ruby out of a stone ; and although 
an alchemist may be acquainted with the art of making gold, yet 
he cannot effect his purpose without obtaining all the requisite 
ingredients.” 

Ibrdhim maintains a body of Trained Officials, 

Sultan Ibrdhim* of Ghaznin having mounted the throne, deter- 
mined to establish his government on a strong and secure founda- 
tion. Through the invasions of the Sal>uks and the weakness of 
his predecessors, ’Abdu-r Eashid and Farrukh-zdd, the affairs.of the 
kingdom were in a state of embarrassment, and the mismanagement of 
the country had been left to worthless characters. With this view, 
he callod Khwaja Abu-1 Kasim Hasiri, who was an old man, and 
had been one of the confidential officers of Yaminu-d daula Mahmud, 
and who excelled all his contemporaries in wisdom and in the purity 
of his mind. He consulted with him, and *Ab&-l Kasim obseiwed 
that, one day when he was deputed by the King’s grandfather. 


> [Apparently Ibr&him 11.] 


> [Ibr&him II.] 
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Sultan Mahmud, on a mission to Hak Khan, tho ruler of M&wa- 
rau-n nnlir and Turkistdn, he heard from the Khan, who was the 
wisest man of tho time, that a kingdom might ho compared to a 
garden, and tho king to a gardener, who, if he wishes to make a 
good garden, must liave three kinds of trees in it — firstly, fruit- 
bearing trees from which fruit may be gathered at once ; secondly, 
trees from which fruit may soon be expected, which, though they 
do not yield fruit, yet by their blossoms and verdure, add beauty to 
the garden ; and thirdly, young trees which some time afterwards 
will produce fruit. When the trees are old and withered, the 
gardener uses them for fuel ; and young irnes being planted in suc- 
cession, they in their turn bear flowers and fruit, so that, tho garden 
is never without fruit, or wanting in flowery beauty. 

SulUn Ibriihim, on hearing these words, determined on observing 
them in his government. He always trained up a body of men 
qualified to conduct the important duties of the government ; and in 
doing this, he took especial care that his officers should not think 
that the King could not do without them, and that there were no 
people able ih fill their offices. He also wished them to feel that 
there were other persons equal to them, and qualified to perform 
their duties ; and that as it was by his favour only that they had 
held office, they ought always to endeavour to please him. 

The Punishment of Tumdn} 

It is related' in the Tdrikh^i Ndviri, that when ’Abdu-r Bashid 
snooeeded to the throne of Ghazni, he showed great favour to one 
of his slave:; named Tum&n, and so advanced him from day to day, 
that at last the direction of all affairs came under his control. This 
Tumdn was a low-minded, ill-bred tyrannical fellow, who did his 
best to bring down the great and noble, and to get low and bad men 
appointed to their places. Among these he patronised and sup- 

^ [This is the same story as that giren in page 196 from the Jdmtu^i Hikdydt^ and 
which I could not find in the MSS. of that work. Search was also made for the 
story in Sir H. Elliot's imperfect copy of the Zinatu-l Mojdlia^ but without success. 
The text has since been discovered among aome miscellaneous eitracu from this work, 
and aa it showi that there arc several ditferenees in the story or errors in the trans- 
lation, 1 have here introduced a new version after the text of the ZUut . — Ed.] 
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ported Ab6 Sabal Sdsiki,^ wbom he pitied againit the good Khwdja 
’Abdu-r 'RtatSk, eon of Heaan MainiandL Abu Suhal employed all 
kindB of deceit and calumny against the Khwdja; Tfim4n also 
added hia slander. ’Abdu-r Bashid was young, simple, and inex- 
perienced. He dismissed his minister *Abdtt-r BaarAk, and ordered 
him to be fined. 

Tum&n had favoured with his notice a Allow named Ehatib Lfit» 
a base and harsh man ; and he now advanced him to the dignity of 
Diwan of the State (Chancellor of the Exchef|[uer). Ehwaja Abfi 
Tahir Hasan, who was one of the old officials of the state of Ghazni, 
under the orders of *Abdu-r Bashid, proceeded at this time to Hin- 
dustan, in order to bring the revenues of that country* to the capital. 
When he arrived in Hindustan he found agents of Tumdn in every 
city and town, who by their oppressive conduct were irritating the 
people. The Ehw4ja made a report of the facts, whidi he ad- 
dressed to Abu-1 Fazl, the financial minister (sd/itb-i dtwdn-% taadlai), 
Abu-1 Fazl communicated the account to *Abdu-r Bashid, who 
called for Tumdn and reproached him. This caused Tumdn to con- 
ceive a hatred against Abu-1 Fazl, and to calumniate him. ’Abdu-r 
Bashid, in bis simplicity, onlered Abu-1 Fazl to be fined and im- 
prisoneJ. After this dismissal Tumdn exercised unlimited power, 
and he appointed Khatib Lut to the management of the countiy of 
Parshawar. This^man there raised the standard of oppression, and 
reduced the people to great distress. 

When Ehwaja Abu Tihir reached that country (on hia return 
from Hindustan) the people complained of Ehatib Liit, so the 
Ehw&ja called for him and admonished him. Ehatib gave insolent 
replies and was abusive, so the Ehwdja, to maintain his own dig- 
nity, directed him to be turned out of court, and afterwards he 
ordered him into confinement. Ehatib’s people communicated the 
circumstances to Tum&n, who showed the letters to the Ei^g, and 
said that Ehatib knew what sums of money had been exacted 
improperly from the people, and the Ehwaja had therefore confined 
him. ’Abdu-r Bashi'd, without any investigation, and merely upon 
these absurd statements of Tumdn, directed him to scdze the 
Ehwdja and bring him a prisoner to court along wi& Ehatib. 

* [fibsMs/, we pp. 88 sad 809i] 
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T&mfn proceeded to Parehdwar with three hundred horee, and 
haying captured Ab& Tihir, put him in chains. He then released 
Khatib Lut firom confinement, and returned. When they were one 
day*8 journey from Qhazni, they receive the unexpected intelli- 
gence that the infidel Tughril had slain ’Abdu-r Bashid and usurped 
his place. The horsemen who had come with Tfimdn then went to 
Khwdja Abfi Hasan (Tahir), and with many apologies, said, *'The 
power is now in your hands ; whateyer you order we will execute.’* 
The Khwdja directed them to remoye the fetters ftom his feet and 
place them on Tumdn. The soldiers then pulled him roughly from 
his horse and placed the chains on his feet Khatib Lut and his 
dependents were also seized, placed upon camels, and carried to 
Ohaznin. All this calamity fell upon ’Abdu-r Bashid because he 
was a simpleton,^ and listened to the reports of sycophants. 


NOTE G. 

JHtr-dl-t Jfos’dcli. 

[This is professedly a life of Mas’fid the Ghazniyide, and finds an 
appropriate place here after the story books. The author of this ex- 
traordinary work was by name ’Abdu-r Bahm&n Ghiditf. He explains 
the motiyes whidi impelled him to its composition, and the sources of 
his information after the following manner : ** The history of the King 
of Martyrs, SiUr Mas’ud, the facts of his birth, of his coming to Hin- 
dustan, and of his martyrdom, are told by different men in yarious 
ways, whi<$h haye not founda place in any historical work of repute. 
The writer had long endeayoured to ascertain the real fiM^; and,after 
much research he obtained possession of an old book written 
Mulla Muhammad GhaznawL This was servant of Sultan 
Mahmud Subuktigin. He was also in the service of 8|iUr Sihfi, 
and of the Prince of Martyrs, whom he survived. The writer 
perused this old book from beginning to end with the greatest 
pleasure, and the doubts which he had entertained were dispelled. 
The book was very long, it entered into details about the wars of 
Bultdn Mahmud, and SaUr S4hfi, mentioning incidentally hero and 
tliere the King of Martyrs, and closing with an account of his 
> [ZaM/i-i uidm \ lit., tal-ula rriMt.] 
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martyrdom. Several of the beloved friends and attendants of the 
Martyr Sultan, in the abodes of the blessed, have urged the 
writer to the task which he has undertaken ; but no one has made 
the same demand on behalf of Sultan Mahmud. It therefore 
seemed expedient to him that he should select and commit to 
writing all that related to the Martyr King. He would not, 
however, have been able to succeed, even in this, without the 
directions he graciously received from the spirit of the departed. 
When he had set about his selection, and had engaged earnestly in 
the work, one night the spirit of the deceased martyr appeared to 
the writer in a vision, and most condescendingly expressed, with his 
blessed tongue, his appraval of the work. Being thus graciously 
honoured, the author humbly replied that he had begun the work, 
and begged for assistance wherever his narration might be too 
high, or too low, too short, or too long. The spirit, with great 
affability, directed the author to write, and that he would attend to 
him and assist him. The present work is the result, to which the 
author has given the name Mir-dt-i Mas'udL May the reader of it 
also be (mas'nd) blessed. This is the author*s prayer. The bio- 
graphy of the King of Martyrs having been derived from the 
aforesaid history, is here related in five chapters {ddatdns). Sundry 
incidents, and miraculous statements, which have been found in 
trustworthy books, have been selected, and, after being verified by 
oral communications with the author’s spiritual visitors, have been 
inserted in the present work.” 

The book may then be called a historical romance. In it 
fact and fiction are freely mingled, and the great actions and ex- 
ploits of other men are appropriated, without scruple, to the 
hero of the tale. The author quotes the Bauzatu-s Safd, the Tdr(kh-i 
Firoz Shdhi, of Shams-i Siraj, and the Muntakhahu-t Tawdrikh; 
but he professes, as we have seen, to base his work mainly on the lost 
Tawdr(kh-i Mahmudi of Mulla Muhammad Qhaznawf. It is much 
to be regretted that he has quoted so little of that work ; for his quo- 
tations from the Bauzatu-a Safd are fair, though somewhat abridged, 
and stripped of redundant ornament. Putting his hero Mas*fid aside, 
the accounts which he gives of the Musulmin conflicts with the 
Hindus agree in many respects with what we gather from other 
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sources ; his incidents seem to be borrowed rather than invented, 
and, as he used a contemporary work which is not known to us, it 
may be that some of his novel statements may be true, or may serve 
to explain, or elucidate other writers, though no reliance can be 
placed on them when unsupported. 

The work bears no date ; but the author tells us that he wrote in 
the time of Jahangir, a time far too distant for him to have had any 
personal knowledge of the scenes he depicts. Sir H. Elliot accredits 
him with another work, the Mir-dt4 Aardr, The MS. is a duodecimo 
of 214 pages, 165 of which were translated by Mr. R. B. Chapman, 
B.C.S., by request of Sir H. Elliot. The editor regrets that the nature 
of the book has compelled him to reject a full half of the translation. 
It may be that even now too much has been printed ; but the book is 
unknown to the European reader, and the extracts given will 
probably satisfy, rather than excite further curiosity.] 

Chapter 1. 

Of the expedition of Sdldr Sdhd, general {pahlawdn) of the army, 
into Hinduetdn, hy order of SuUdn Mahmud of Ohazni, to the 
assistance of Mmaffar Khdn; and of the birth of MasWid at Ajmir. 

Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (God make the light of his tomb to 
shine I) having subdued the kingdom of Rum and the whole of the 
countries of Turan and Fran, spreading everywhere the religion of 
Muhammad, was seated on his throne awaiting an occasion of further 
executing the purposes of Allah, when suddenly one day, four men 
mounted on camels, appeared from the direction of Hindustan, 
making loud lamentations. The officers of state and the attendants 
brought word immediately to the Sultdn, and they wore summoned 
to the presence. 

Bowing to the ground, they spake as follows : — ** Sultan Ab&-1 
Hasan attacked us with his army, and slew Hurmuz, the servant of 
Muzaffiir Khan ; he also very nearly succeeded in putting to death 
Muzaffar Khan himself, his wife and children, and all those about 
him, so that he was obliged to evacuate the place with all his de- 
pendants, and escape towards the desert. He has now been living 
for some years in Ajmfr. At the present time Ra( Bhirun and TLil 
Sum-giriyd, with four and forty other Hindu princes, have assembled 
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from all sides to attack Mazaffar Khn and destroy the MusnlmAns. 
The infidels surround us on all sides/and we have no hope but in 
thee. Oh Asylum of the World I For God's sake, give a thought to 
these poor followers of Islam.” " Be of good courage,” said the 
Sultin, will protect the Musulmins.” KhwAja Hasan MaimandC, 
the wazir of the Sultan, asked them in whose name they worded 
their khutba, Hitherto,” they answered, ** in addition to the one 
sole God Almighty and the glorious Asylum of Prophecy (Muham- 
mad), we have repeated in our khutba the names of the Faithful 
Khalifas. Now that the SulUhi has promised us his assistance, we 
diall word our khutba in the name of the Sultan Mahmfid of 
Ghazni.” The Sultdn was delighted with this reply, and ordered 
Khwaja H asa n Maimandi to select one of the generals and bring 
him quickly, that he might be sent with an army. 

After a long consultation the command was given to Silir S^fi, 
general of the army, and several officers of importance, and 700,000 
(ha/l lak) veteran cavalry were appointed to the duty, and started 
offi The Sultin bestowed his own scimitar, girdle, and dagger, 
together with an Arab diaiger, upon the general, and the other 
officers were all honoured with dresses and horses, and were ad- 
dressed by their lord as follows : — ” If you wish to please me, please 
my brother, SiUr EUhfi ; serve him with all your power and do his 
pleasure. My brother Sdlar Sdhu is a careful, just, discriminating 
man ; he will dirnothing that is not loyal, considerate, and right” 

It was On the fifth of the month of Zihijja, in the year 401 
(1011 A.D.) that Sal&r Sihu left Eandahdr for Ajmir with his army 
(the SulUn having at that time quitted Ghazni, and taken up his resi- 
dence at Kandahir). 

Making the four camel-riders who had been sent as messengers 
by Muzaffar Khdn their guides, they took the way to Ajmir by way 
of Thatta. Ebving traversed the intervening desert, they arrived 
within three days' march of Ajmir. The General then sent forward 
the camel-riders to give notice to Muzaffar Kh6n. while he remained 
himself encamped by the side of the road. On that night apirits 
addressed him in mysterious voices, and revealed to him that two 
pieces of good fortune would befal him during the expedition : in 
the first place he should be victorious over the unbelievers ; and 
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secondly, a male child should be born to him. At this time many 
spirits appeared to Sdlar Sdhu, pouring such like glad tidings into 
his ears, as is fully related iii the Tawdrikh-i Mahmudi, From that 
time he perceived a supernatural influence at work within him. ^ ^ 

When the news of the arrival of the General reached Muzafiar 
Khan he was overjoyed, and caused music to be played. The unbe- 
lievers who had assembled to besiege Ajmir were stnick with a 
panic, and agreed together that since Mahmud's army had come up 
on one side, and Muzaffar Khan, taking courage, was preparing to 
sally out on the other, it would be imprudent to attempt an engage- 
ment with two separate armies. Therefore they had better retreat 
for the present, and determine on some approved plan of fighting 
after the two forces had coalesced. So they raised the siege of 
Ajmir, and retiring to a distance of seven kos, encamped near the 
Koh-pukhar. 

Muzaffar Khan then went to meet the General, and, conducting 
him into Ajmir, besought him that he would permit him to remove 
his people from the fort and lodge the General there. But S&14r 
Sahu would not consent, saying, he had come to his assistance, and 
it would be very unseemly to turn him and his children out of his 
fort, and to take up his quarters there himself. So he pitched his 
tents on the banks of the tank Pukhar,’ sacred among the un- 
believers ; and, having taken a few days rest, again put himself in 
motion by Muzaffar Khau’s advice. The enemy also drew up their 
forces in line, and the flower of both armies joined in battle. The 
field raged with the conflict for three days; but on the third the 
breeze of victory began to blow on tho side of the General, and the 
unbelievers yielded and fled. Tho Faithful pursued them to a 
distance of several parasangs, slew a great number of their officers, 
took a few prisoners, and then returned. The General took pos- 
session of the enemy’s camp that day, and, having interred such of 
the Faithful as had been blessed with the honour of martyrdom, 
and distributed the whole spoil of the unbelievers among the 
soldiers of liis army, he returned tho next day towards Ajm(r. 

He then built a mosque at the gate of the fort of Ajmir, andi 

^ [Hind., jpokhar ; Sant., pushkara, a lake.] 
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having performed a religious service in honour of Mahmud of 
Ghaznf, he sent an account of all that had happened, together with 
oongpnitulations on the victory, to the Sultan. 

After this he appointed officers to many places in the neighbour- 
hood of Ajmir, which had never been under the sway of Muzaflfar 
EiiAn, and brought them so under control that tho collectors settled 
down, and revenue began to flow in on all sides. 

The rebels, who fled, took refuge with Ba( Ajipal* at Kanauj. 
When the letter of Salar Sahu r^^ached the Sultan, he was overjoyed 
at the good tidings, and bestowed a special dross of honour, with 
several Arab horses upon him, and was graciously pleased to order 
the government of the country to be given to his faithful brother, 
S^ar Sahu. He also wrote as follows : If tho Rai Ajipai (Jaipal), 
Prince of Kanauj will adopt the Musulm&n faith, well ; but if not, 
we ourselves will proceed towards that country with our all- 
conquering army.*’ The Sitr Mu’alla* (di^ified veiled one) also was 
ordered to join her husband (Salar Sahu). 

When Sitr Mu’alla’ reached Ajmir with the dress of honour and 
the farmdii, Salar Sahu gave himself up entirely to pleasure and 
rejoicing; and, through the power of Almighty God, on that very 
night — i.e., on the ninth of the month Shawwdl, in the year 404 
— Salar Mas’ud left the loins of his father and entered the womb 
of his mother. Nine months passed in ease and pleasure ; and in 
the tenth month, pn tho twenty-flrst of the mohth of Sha’ban, in tho 
year 405, on Sunday, at tho pure time of dawn in the first hour, 
the world-enlightening son "was born. Tho beauty of Yusuf, tho 
grace of Abraham, and the light of Muhammad shono upon his 
brow. 

o o o 

The Sultan was also extremely delighted at the birth of his 
Bister’s son, and had rich dresses of honour prepared for tho fatlrer, 
mother, and the infant Mas’ud. He also, in the most grbeious 
manner, issued a mandate under Lis own hand to this effect: ‘*Let 
the Government of the Kingdom of Hindustan be bestowed upon 
oiir brother and his son ; and if the Ra{ Ajipal give in his sub- 
)*iMsion, well and good ; if not, let him know that wo ourselves will 


^ [The Jaipul of ether wiiicitt.] 
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make on expedition into Hindustan, and on the same oocasion will 
see our nephew Solar Mas'ud.*’ 

Khwaja Hasan Maimandi, who had an hereditary feud with the 
General of the army, was jealous of fhe honours and favours 
bestowed on him by the Sultan ; but to what purpose ? 

Meanwhile, although Solar Sahd sought to lead Bai Ajfpdl in 
the right way, he would not cast his lot into the scale of truth ; and 
from excess of worldly-mindedness he did not even desire peace. 
On the contrary, he encouraged the rebcis of the surrounding 
country, who liad taken refuge with him after their flight from 
Ajmir^ to attack the dominions of the Sultdn. The General^ 
troubled by anxiety arising from his infatuation, communicated the 
state of aflaii's to the Sultdn, and, after a few days, Mahmud took 
the road to Hindustan with his army. The General Sdlar Sdhu, and 
MuzaFir Khan, went to meet the Sultan with their armies, and con- 
ducting him first to Ajmir, displayed Suldr Maa*ud to the fortunate 
gaze of tlieir royal master, and then presented offerings of money 
and all kinds of property. 

The Sultan bestowed the whole on Sdldr Mas’ud, and, during 
the several days that he remained at Ajmir, ho would not let him 
(Mas*ud) go out of his sight. Ho then turned towards Kanauj 
with his army, in rage and indignation, appointing Sdldr Sahu and 
Muzaffar Khdn to the van of tho army. 

He first came to Mathura, and -plundered that nest of idolatry 
which was a very holy spot among tho people of India. After 
subduing and plundering all the chiefs of the neighbourhood whor 
were reported io be rebellious and factious, he next proceeded 
against Bdi Ajipdl, the King of Kanauj, who did not venture to 
resist him, but fled, as is detailed in the history called the JBaiaaiti-s 
Safi, as follows : — o o o o 

The author of the TawdrOeh^i Mahmddi relates that when the 
Sultdn returned to Ghazni after the Indian expedition, Sdldr Sdhfi, 
the general, petitioned to bo allowed to attend him, but the Sultdn 
said, “ The subjugation of this country of Kanauj is your work, my 
brother, and 1 have therefore appointed you its governor.” When 
they had reached the neighbourhood of Lahore he presented the 
General with a dress of honour and sixteen Arab horses, and die- 
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missed him; nor did he neglect S 4 ldr Mas'ud, but bestowed upon 
him costly gifts. Ho also honoured M uzafTar Khan with presents 
of dresses and chargers, and sent him away witli the (jeiioral, order 
ing him*to servo him in every way in his power. 

So the General returned to Ajmir, and immediately appointed 
officers throughout the districts of his province, whether new or 
old, for the protection of the people and tho redress of the op- 
pressed. Ho then fixed an annual tnbn«o to bo pdid by tho Kai 
Ajipal, and left him at Kanauj on condition of service, whilst ho 
himself remained at Ajmir, enjoying all happiness and peace, 
governing India as deputy of the Sultan. 

Ho was exceedingly fond of his son, and when Mas’ud was four 
years four months and four da3’8 old, Im sent him to a tutor, Mir 
Saiyid Ibrahim, to be instructed in tiio creed of Islam, o o o o 
The Almighty had endued him with a great aptitude for learning, 
80 that by tho time he was nine years old ho had-‘acquired most 
sciences, practical and abstract, and at ten years of age he was so 
given up to devotion that he passed the whole night in deep stud}', 
and never left his chamber before a watch of the day had passed, 
o 0.0 Xn short, he excelled in everv thing, small and great, and 
was skilled in whatever came before him. o o o 

The Ptince of Martyrs was most spotless in body and mind. 
His pure soul Was occupied always in meditating ou. God, and ho 
was free firem sin, external and internal, o o o 

Chaptsb 2. 

Of the return of Sdlur Sdhu and the Prince of Martyrs* to Ghazni ^ 
*and of the feud of Hasan Maimandi, the wazir of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ohazni, with Sdldr Mas'ud, on account of the destruction of the 
image of SomndU 

In the course of the next ten years the General subdued many 
of the countries of India, and.lost all fear of the efforts of the un- 
believers. The revenue, too, began to flow in regularly and with- 
out trouble. 

The Sultan Mahmud was in Khur&sin, when some rebels, in- 
habiting the skirts of the mountain, banded together for the 
purpose of attacking Kabuliz, and Malik Chhachu, Governor of 
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KdbttKz, reported the matter to the Siiltdn. As soon as the intelli- 
gcnoe reached him, a farmdti was iasued in the name of the General, 
ordering him to leave half his forces for the protection of the 
countiy 'of Ajmfr, and to proceed himself with the other half to 
Kdbulfz, and so to punish the unbelievers, as to make them careful 
not to rebel again, adding, that he (the Sultdn) would< go himself, 
but that he was occupied with important matters. 

Kdbulfz is situated in the vicinity of Kashmir. It was an 
important place, and had a very lofty fort. The town was ori- 
ginally in the hands of Rai Kalfchand Firiauni.^ He hod grown 
presumptuous on accoi^it of the abundance of his wealth and forces, 
and the extent of his kingdom ; therefore, when Saltan Mahmud 
went on the Kanauj expedition in the year 407, upon his arrival in 
Kashmir, he took the fort of Bdi Kdlichand with the greatest 
difficulty, and appointed civil officers of his own. The particulars of 
the siege of the fort, and of the death of Bdi Kalichand with 
50,000 of his companions, are related in the Rauzatung 8afd, but 
cannot be told in a brief work like the present. 

The General of the army having left Mir Saiyid Ibr&him, 
Muzaffar Khdn, and other confidential nobles of his province, to 
attend upon Salar Mas'ud. proceeded with his train by successive 
marches to Kdbuliz. 

The unbelievers assembled in such numbers that the very 
ground round Kdbuliz was black with them. Malik Chhachu, not 
being strong enough for an open fight, had shut himself up in the 
fort of Kabuliz, and the unbelievers, having ravaged the province, 
were on their way home when the General met them, and, offering 
them battle, fought for three hours. The army of the Faithful was 
victorious. Innumerable unbelievers were slain, and their army put 
to flight. Forty officers were taken prisoners, and several thousand 
men bit the dust. It was a great victory. Sdlar Sdhu wrote his 
dispatch of victory to the Sultan as soon as he had entered Kabuliz. 
The Sultan was greatly pleased, and that instant issued a farman 
under his own hand to this effect, ** We bestow the pi-ovince of 
Kabuliz, as an ina’m upon our victorious brother, in addition to bis 
jdgir ; let him make the land his own.** 

' [** Kttlehsnd.’*— The addition of ** Fir’afinf *' ia a blunder. See tuprg^ p. 43, and 
468.] 
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As soon as it was determined tliat the General should live at 
Efibuliz, he sent messengers to Ajmir to fetch Salar Mas'ud, and to 
tell that light of his eyes to come quickly to him, along with his 
mother, leaving the officers whom he had appointed at Ajmfr each 
at his post. When the messengers reached Ajmir, Saldr Mas’ud 
was delighted, and the next day started off for Kabul fz with his 
mother, accompanied by several thousand horsemen, who were like 
stars shining round that peerless moon. Engaging in the chase as 
he went, stage by stage, he reached the town of Kawal. The 
zaiAfndar of that place, Satugan, was father-in-law of Khwdja 
Hasan MaimandCs son. He came out to meet Saldr Mas’ud, and 
insisted that he should do him the favour of staying that day at his 
house, that so he might get honour, as he said, among the other 
zamindars. But as the star of Hasan Maimondf’s bad faith shone 
in the forehead of Sa.tugan, Saldr Mas’ud would by no means con- 
sent to alight at the abode of such a treacherous unbeliever. Accord- 
ing to his usual habit he had iho tents pitched outside the to%vn. 

Again Satugan besought him to eat the food that he had 
prepared for his party, but the Prince of Martyrs answered him. 
The Prophets” (the delight of Allah be upon them and on us all !) 
never eat food prepared in the house of a Hindu, nor will 1.” 
Satugan then entreated him to take sugar, rice, and all things neces- 
saiy , and have his food prepai’ed by his own cooks. But as evil 
was in the heart of Satugan, neither was this agreed to. In the 
morning, as they were starting, Satugan brought 200 mans of sweet- 
meats, prepared in various ways, some of the choicest kind for Saldr 
Mas’ud ; but be had caused the whole to be poisoned. Salar Mas’ud, 
with divine perception, suspecting the truth, put it all with the 
baggage, and gave special orders that none should touch it. He 
then gave Satugan a dress of honour, and dismissed him. 

When he had marched one stage, he ordered Malik Nekbakht to 
bring the sweetmeats presented by Satugan. As soon as he had 
given of the choicest kind to some dogs, they all fell down dead 
from the poison the moment they tasted it. The Prince of Martyrs, 
turning towards those present, said with his pure tongue, *‘The 
wretched infidel thought me, too, one of the undisceming.” His 
attendan.a were astonished at this proof of his ability, and bowing 
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to the ground, b^gm to extol him. When they told Ins mother what 
had taken place, she wept bitterly to think what a terrible misfor- 
tune might haye happened, and declared that the unbelievera had 
attempted to commit this treachery at the instigation of the deceitful 
Hasan Maimandi. Then calling Salar Mas’iid into her presence, 
she clasped him to her bosom, and gave large alms to the poor and 
wretched as a thank-offering. 

The night was passed at that place. In the morning, when it 
was marching time, M as*ud besought his mother to sti^ there that 
day, as it was a good hunting-ground, and he wanted to enjoy some 
sport So they did so. 

SAlar Mas’ud, taking with him some thousands of the flower of 
his young men — angels in form, and reckless in courage — took the 
road to the town of Bawal,^ hunting as he went, and sent forward 
spies to learn what Satugan was doing. YHien he had nearly 
reached the town, the spies brought him word that Satdgan had 
just completed his ablutions, and was worshipping his idols. Upon 
hearing which they turned their horses straight towards the town. 
At the same time, the unbelievers got warning, and turned out to 
oppose them. But the brave youths, flouridling their swords, 
hovered on all sides, like moths round a flame ; and the unbeUevers, 
unable to withstand them, were routed, and the Faithful scattered 
their heads in every street 

Having put a great many of them to the sword, they took the 
reprobate Satfigan alive, and brought him before the prince, who 
addressed him thus : Oh, Satdgan, did you not know us, that, in 
the blackness of your heart, you should try such a vile plot on us.” 
He then ordered that he, with his wife and children, should be 
bound and carried to the army. He then gave the whole place over 
to plunder. So they brought Satugan, with his wife and children, 
to the camp. 

Tliis was the flrst exploit, and maiden victory, of SHar Has’dd. 
His mother caused paeans of joy to be sung, distributed bountiful 
alms, and gave horses, dresses of honour, and money to all the 
soldiers of the prince. At that time Ifas’dd was twelte years old. 


> [Hers written Zawftl.'*] 
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The next day he wrote an account of the affair to the Sultan 
Mahmud, and, starting off the couriers, proceeded himself, march by 
march, with great splendour to Kabuliz. Before the messengers of 
the Prince of Martyrs reached the Sultan, Narayan, brother of 
Satugan, had brought a complaint through Hasan Maimandi that 
Salar Mas’ud had carried off his brother, with his wife and little 
ones as prisoners, and had plundered tho town of llawal. The 
Sultan was in perplexity at this intelligence, when Mas'ucrs account 
of the perfidy of Satugan reached him^ Tho Sultan then issued a 
farman, signed with his own hand, to Salar Mas*ud, informing 
him that Narayan had brought an accusation before the arrival 
of his account, and ordering him to keep the guilty man with 
good care, as he would himself make inquiries and punish him. 
The Prince of Martyrs was fiUed with joy on the receipt of this 
farmin ; but mourning fell on the house of Hasan Maimandi, and 
his hidden treachery was made manifest. 

When they had arrived within one kos of Edbuliz, the General 
received intelligence of their approach, and, smitten with a longing 
desire to behold his son, who was like a second Joseph, he started 
off himself, like Jacob, regardless of ceremony, to meet him. 

O 0 o P 

It hci>ppened that Mahmud had long been planning an expe- 
dition into Bhardana, and Gujerat, to destroy the idol temple of 
Somnat, a place of great sanctity to all Hindus. So as soon as he 
had returned to Ghazni from his Khurasdn business, he issued a 
farmdn to the General, of the army, ordering him to leave a con- 
fidential offfeer in charge of the fort of Kabuliz, and himself to join 
the court with his son Saldr Mos’ud. Accordingly^ they presented 
themselves before the Sultan, who received them with special marks 
of favour, and showed such great kindness to Mas’ud that his wazir 
became jealous. 

Afterwards he invited Salar Sahu to a private audience, and 
asked his advice about leading an army against Sonm£t Through 
the favour of Allah,” said that officer, ‘‘the power and grandeur 
of your Majesty have struck such terror into the hearts of the 
unbelievers, that not one of them has the daring to oppose you. 
The best plan is at onoe to oommenoe the enterprise.” This advice 
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was most pleasing to the Sult&n, though Ehwdja Hasan MaimandC 
dissented from it After some conversation, it was settled that the 
General of the army should return to Kabuliz, and guard that 
province against the rebellious unbelievers, leaving Salar Mos’ud, with 
his victorious army, in attendance upon the Sultan. As soon as he 
had dismissed Salar Sahu, the Sultan set out for Somn£t with 
his victorious host, Mas’ud serving under him in the enterprise with 
several thousand youths in the flower of their age. They per- 
formed many illustrious deeds, and the Sult&n showed them 
increasing favour and kindness. 

They first reached Multan, and, when everything was fully 
prepared, took the road for Somndt. The details of the expedition 
are thus given in the history called the BauxcUu-i 8d/d. o o o o o 

God bestowed great gprace on this king, and his perfections may 
be understood from the following relation of the author of the 
Na/ahdL 

When the Sultdn Mahmud Subuktigfn had gone on the ex- 
pedition to Somnit, they suggested to Ehwdja Abu Muhammad 
of Chishti that he ought to go and help him. The Khwaja, though 
he was seventy years old, set out with some darweshes, and when 
he arrived made war up6n the pagans and idolaters with all his 
sacred souL One day the idolaters made a successful assault, and 
the army of the Faithful, nearly overwhelmed, fled to the Shaikh for 
protection. Khwija Abu Muhammad had a disciple in the town of 
Ohisht, Muhammad K&Iu by name. He called out *‘Look, Kflul” 
At that moment E&lu was seen fighting with such fury, that the 
army of the Faithful proved victorious. The unbelievers were 
routed. At that very time Muhammad Ealu was seen in Chisht, 
striking upon the wall with a pestle, and when he was asked the 
reason, he said, *'When the Almighty commanded a man of Abu 
Muhammad of Chisht*s exalted piety to go to the assistance of the 
Sultan, who could stand before him ?” 

It is related in the Tdr(hh-i Mahm{idi that the Sultto shortly after 
reached Ghazni, and laid down the image of Somnat at the threshold 
of the Mosque of Ghazni, so that the Musulmdns might tread upon 
the breast of the idol on their way to and from their devotions. As 
soon as the unbelievers heard of this, they sent an embassy to 
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Khwaja Hasan Maimandi, stating that the idol Tvas of stone and 
useless to the Musulmnns, and offered to give 'twice its weight in 
gold as a ransom, if it might be returned to them. Ehwaja Hasan 
Maiman'di represented to the Sultdn that the unbelievers had offered 
. twice the weight of the idol in gold, and had agreed to be subject to 
him. He added, tluit the best policy would be to take the gold and 
restore the image, thereby attaching the people to his Government. 
Tlic Sultan yielded to the advice of the Khwaja, and the unbelievers 
paid the gold into the treasury. 

One day, when the Sultan was seated on his throne, the am- 
bassadors of the unbelievers came, and humbly petitioned thus : 
“ Oh, Lord of the world ! we have paid the gold to your Government 
in ransom, but have not yet received our purchase, the idol Somnat.” 
The Sultan was wroth at their words, and, falling into reflection, 
broke up the assembly and retired, with his dear Sdlar Mas*ud, into 
his private apartments. He then asked his opinion as to whether 
the image ought to bo restored, or not ? Salar Mas’ud, who was 
perfect in goodness, said quickly, ** In the day of the resurrection, 
when the Almighty shall call for Azar, the idol-destroyer, and 
Mahmud, the idol-seller. Sire! what will you say?” This speech 
deeply affected the Sultan, he was full of grief, and answered, I 
have given my word ; it will be a breach of promise.” Sfl&r 
Mas’ud begged him to make over the idol to him, and tell the 
unbelievers to get it from him. The Sultan agreed ; and Salar 
Mas’ud took it to his house, and, breaking off its nose and ears, 
ground them to powder. 

When Khwaja Hasan introduced the unbelievers, and asked the 
Sultan to give orders to restore the image to them, his majesty 
replied that Sular 3Ias’ud had carried it off to his house, and that 
he might send them to get it from him. Khwaja Hasan, bowing 
his head, repeated these words in Arabic, ** No easy matter is it to 
recover anything wliich has fallen into the hands of a lion.” He 
then told the unbelievers that the idol w^as with Salar Mas’ud, and 
that they were at liberty to go and fetch it So they went to 
Mas’ud’s door and demanded their god. 

That prince commanded Malik Nekbakht to treat them coiur- 
teously, and make ihuin be scaled ; then to mix the dust of the 
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noso and cars of the idols with sandal . and the lime eaten witl 
betel nut, and present it to them. The unbelieTers were delighted, 
and smeared themselves with sandal, and eat the betel leaf. After a 
while they asked for the idol, when S41dr Mas*ud said he had given 
it to them. They inquired, with astonishment, what he meant by 
saying* that they had received the idol? And Malik Nekbakht 
explained that it was mixed with the sandal and betel-lime. Some 
b^n to vomit, while others went weeping and lamenting to Ehwdja 
Hasan Maimandi and told him what had occurred. 

The Khwdja writhed like a snake, and said, ** Verily, the king is 
demented, since he follows the counsel of a boy of yesterday I I 
will leave the service of the Sultdn for your sakes, and do you also 
go and attack his country. Wo will open his Majesty’s eyes.” 
Accordingly the unbelievers returned with the news to the Hindu 
princes. And Khw4ja Hasan, from that day, resigned the office of 
Wazir, became disaffected, and left off attending to the duties of his 
office. 

Afterwards the image of Somnat was divided into four parts, as 
is described in the Tawdr(kh-i Mdhmudt, Mahmud’s first exploit is 
said to have been conquering the Hindu rebels, destroying the forts 
and the idol temples of the lUi( AjipAl (Jaipal), and subduing the 
country of India. His second, the expedition into Harradawfc^ and 
Guzerat, the carrying off the idol of Somn&t, and dividing it into 
four pieces, one of which he is reported to have placed on the 
threshold of the Imperial Palace, while he sent two others to 
Mecca and Medina respectively. Both these exploits were per- 
formed at the suggestion, and by 4he advice, of the General and 
Sdl£r Mas’dd; but India was conquered by the efforts of Sflar 
Mas’ud alone, and the idol of Somnat was broken in pieces by his 
sole advice, as has been related, Sil&r Sdhu was SulUn of the 
army and General of the forces in frdn. Many of tlie most illus- 
trious nobles and bravest Turks were of his kindied ; and wherever 
the Sultdn led his army and conquered kingdoms, the victory was 
owing to the exertions and courage of him and his relatives. 

The author of the Tau>drikh»i Mahmddi has narrated at length the 
quarrel between Sdldr Mas’ud and Hasan Maimandi, and the valour. 

^ [*< Bbwd&na," Mprii, page 624.] 
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Slit ' f ^s, anti good ooiidiict of flu» Coinmandcr-in-chief anif Salar 
:m as 11(1. 'J’o relate; it all here would make this work too Ionic: 
llaT«T«»r*' T liave only hrielly nn iitioncil them. Also, those exploits 
of Sultan Miihiuiul, ami Salar ^las utl, I have related only so far as 
th«y concern th.at Ihjneo <»f -Martyrs, and insomucli as he was 
pi rsoiially mixed up with tliem, otherwise I had not indulged in 
such pr(»lixit 3 '. “ God knows the truth.” 

CiiArTEii 3. 

Dcpartnrf^ of the Pfince of Martyrs from the courl of Sttltdn Mahmud, 
— His expedition into Hindustan, — He reaches Multan ; occupies 
Dchlif and, passing the Ganges, takes up his residence in Satrakh 
from tchence he sends out armies on all sides, 

Khwitja Hasan Maimnmli had heen long versed in all the affairs 
of the administration, so that a great many of the factions, from 
diffci-cnt parts of the empire, were ready to obey his word. Thus^ 
owing to his disaffection, there was ground for the a]) 2 n‘cliension of 
disturbances on all sides. The Sultan, being informed of this, took 
every means in his power to conciliate Khw.aja Hasan Mainiandf, 
but without success. For whenever that individual saw Salar 
Mas*ud at court, and beheld the favours tlio Sultdn bestowed upon 
him, he wnthed within himself like a snake, and fell into grief and 
rage, declaring that he could not endure to sot eyes upon I^Ias'ud. 

Hio Sultan, pcridcxcd at this state of things, one day called 
Salar ^las’ud a})art, and, addressing him kindly, said that Hasan 
Maimandi was a man of evil disposition, and that, through excessive 
insolence, he had taken a violent antipathy to him (Mas*ud), which 
so engrossed him that ho had left off attending to business. ** I am 
determined,” continued the Sultdn, “by degrees to deprive him of 
the wazirsliip, and to promote Amir Jang Mikdil to the post. Hut 
till this is accomplished, do you go to Kahiiliz and employ yourself 
in the chase, and in attendance upon your parents. Tii a short time 
1 will dismiss him and rccal you ; rest assured, inoanwhilc, that 
my aflectioii for you is greatey than you can imagine.” 

Salar Mas’ud, ^lerceiving the drift of the Siiltair.s discourse, re- 
plied, “ Oh, siic ! what have I to do at my parents' h<>use ? With your 
pcTinission, 1 will make an expedition into Hindustan, and, wresting 
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the kingdoms, now in the hands of pagans, out of their hands, will 
spread the true faith, and cause the khviha to be read in your 
majesty’s name.” The Sult&n replied, It is no pleasure to me to 
deprive myself of you, my child, that I should thus separate myself 
from you — ^no ; go for a short time to your father, I will send for 
you ere long.” [Afas’ad deparU with hii followera.'] 

The author of the TawdrOth-i Mahmkdi relates that there were, 
with his ovm followers and those who joined him, 1,100,000 (yos- 
dah lak) men in Maa’ud’s army, the home and family of each of 
whom was at Ohaznf. 

As soon as the General of the army heard of all that had hap- 
pened, he went with Sitr Mu’alla’ in terrible distress from Kibnlfs 
to the camp' of Salar Mas’ud, and, after embracing him, entreated 
him with tears to remain with them ; but he would by no means 
consent. Seeing that their child was not to be prevailed upon, 
they became desirous to go with him. But Has’hd said, that if they 
came with him, Hasan Ifaimandi would certainly persuade the 
Sult4n that they had rebelled, and therefore they had better remain 
behind. ** I have already,” said he, ” petitioned the Sultim, and now 
I beseech it of you, to be allowed to travel for one year, after which 
I will return.” At length his parents were obliged to submit. 
They however sent, with Silar Mas’ud, a fine army and ooun- 
sellora, many of whom were of his own age, and had been his 
oompanions^ and they selected the bravest of their kindred among 
the Tatars of S&Ur S4hu to accompany him. They also bestowed 
upon him treasure, horses, and gifts of all kinds. So the General, 
of the army returned towards E&bulis with his consort, weeping and 
lamenting. 

o o o o 

To resume our history. The Prince of Martyrs, adorned with 
all dignity of body and mind, reached the banks of the river Indus, 
and immediately ordered boats to be collected. These were brought, 
after some search, and he commanded Mir Husain ’Arab, and Amir 
Bizid Ja’far to cross over the river with 50,000 horse, and attadc 
Sahfir.' They did so; and Ba( Aijun, the zamindir of that plaoe^ 
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having already taken refuge in the hilln, they (lemolished his house, 
where they found 500,000 gold pieces. Taking these, and a good 
deal of other plunder, the two Amirs rejoined Mas'ud. Having 
thus effected his first conquest in India, Mas’ud crossed the river 
himself with liis army, and encamped on the opposite bank, and, as it 
was a good sporting country, he enjoyed the pleasures of the chase. 

After a short time, Mas*ud marched onward and arrived at 
Multan, Tint city was deserted ; for, since Sultan Mahmud, the 
faithful, had plundered it for the second time, it had never been 
restored, and the Rais Arjun and Anangj)al, lords of the place, 
bad gone to reside in the province of ITch. From thence they sent 
ambassadors to Mas\id tO inquire if ho thought it right thus to 
overrun a foreign country, adding, “ Perhaps you will have cause to 
rep^^nt it.** Mas*ud replied, “ The country is God’s ; his slave has no 
kingdom; but ho to whom God gives it will bo the possessor. 
This h;is been the priuciplo of my ancestors from the time of 
Asadiidla Ghalib until now ; to convert unbelievers to the one God 
and tho Musulman faith. If they adopt our creed, well and good. 
If not, wo put them to the sword.** He then bestowed honorary 
dresses upon the ambassadors, and dismissed them with a caution 
to prepare for war, as ho w’ould shortly follow. 

As soon as the ambassadors had departed, ho sent six Amirs, 
viz., Mir Husain *Arab, Amir Bazid Ja’far, Amir Tarkdn, Amir 
Naki, Amir Firoz, and ’Umr Mulk Ahmad, with several hundred 
thousand horse to attack tho Rai Anangpdl. That prince came out 
of his stronghold to meet them with his forces drawn out in battle 
array. Tho combat raged for three hours ; many noble Turks were 
made martyrs, while countless unbelievers were slain, and the Rai 
Anangpdl was at length obliged to yield. Tho army of Islam 
entered tho city and plundered it, carrying off an immense amount 
of property. They then rejoined Mas’ud, who bestowed honorary 
dresses and horses bn each of the six, Amirs. 

The rainy season had now set in, so they remained at Multan 
the next four months. After the rains, Mas’ud led his army against 
Ajudhan.^ Although, in those days, that place and its vicinity was 

' [Ajadht or Ajodyba ii tbc old form of the name Oudh. The icene of Mse’ad’e ’ 
later exploite ii laid in the neighbourhood of Oudh.] 
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thickly peopled* it wee labdaed wiihoat a struggle. Maa*&d was 
delighted with the dimete of iijddhaii* and as* moreoTer, it wee a 
good sporting oountiy, he remained there till the end of the follow- 
ing rains* when he set off for Debit B4( Ifahipil was then king of 
the city. He had an immense army* and many war elephants* and 
was* in oonaequenoe* oyerflowing with pride. SolUn Mahmfld and 
Sfllr S4h6* when they came into* Hindustfn* conquered Lahore* adi 
made it a city of Islam ; but they were unable to attack Dehli* and 
retired without eyen attempting it But now SiUr Maa'fld* lion- 
like* marched on by sucoessiye stages till he reached that city. 

The Bti Mahfpll led out his army to oppose him. The two 
forces lay seyeral miles apart ; but the young warriors* on either 
side* used to meet daily and skirmish from morning till night 
Thus a month and some days passed away* till Mas*&d* becoming 
approhensiye of the result sought help from Qod. As soon aa he 
had done so* he receiyed the unexpected intelligence that S4Ur 
8aifu-d din* the Sult4nu-s Salitin* Mir Bakhtiyir* Mir Saiyid 
*Axixu-d din, and Malik Wahiu-d din* five Amirs* were coming from, 
Ohazni. to join him with a numerous foroa On their arriyal joy 
and delight filled Mas’dd’s army. These men* likewise* had left 
Ohazni on account of the eyil conduct of Hasan Maimandf. 
8aifu-d din was a younger brother of Mas’ud’s father* Mir Bakhtiyar 
and ’Azizu-d din were also related to him. Malik Daulat was a 
seryant of Sultdn Mahmud* and Miyin Bajab bad been a confidential 
alaye of S41ir EUQiu* who reposed such confidence in him* that he 
gare him to Mas'ud ; and he* as a mark of his fayour* had bestowed 
a jigir upon him. But no sooner had Sal&r Mas’dd started on his 
expedition* than Hasan Maimandi depriyed him of it* without in- 
forming the SulUm. Miy4n Bajab* therefore* followed Maa'ild* who 
considered him so trustworthy as to appoint him adjutant (Eotwfl) 
of the army. 

Ehw&ja Hasan* from his enmity against Maa'iid* bad quarrelled 
with all connected with him* and forced them to leaye the country. 
The firot was* Sultdn Mahmud had become old* and spent his whole 
time in the society of Malik Ay4s* neglecting the bulrineas of the 
state. So Hasan tjrrannized on all sides. Howeyer* it is related in 
the history called Baurata-i 5a/d* that Mahmfid became at length 
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dissatisfied, with his conduct, and, removing him from the office of 
wazir, imprisoned him in one of the forts of Hindustan, where ho 
was put to death, and that Mir Jang Mikuil was appointed in his 
place. Certain it is, that he was doomed to destruction, who un- 
justly persecuted one favoured of 'Ali, and blessed with divine 
grace. 

To resume: Kai Maliipal was alarmed at this accession to the 
forces of his enemy. Four days after the two armies joined in 
battle. Mas’ lid 'was engaged in conversation with Sharfu-l Mulk, 
when Gopal, son of Malnpal, charged him, and, aiming with his 
mace at his head, wounded him on the nose, and struck out two of 
his teeth. Sharfu-l Mulk drew his sword, and with one blow sent 
Gopal to hell. Mas’ud bound up his wounded nose with a hand, 
kerchief, and continued on the field of battle. All praise to the 
courage and valour of Mas’ud, who took no notice of his wound, 
but continued fighting until evening prayers, and even at night 
remained on the field. Many brave Turks were martyred, and 
countless unbelievers slain. 

In the morning they again beat the drums of war, and the 
ycung men of courage came forth to battle. Mir Saiyid ’Azizu-d din 
was fighting in the foremost rank, where ho was suddenly struck 
with a spear on the head, and became a martyr. Unable to con- 
' tain himself, on hearing of the Mir’s death, Mas’ud himself charged 
the enemy, followed by the Turkish Amirs, careless of their lives as 
moths round a flame. Tlio unbelievers were unable to withstand 
the shock, and fled. The Kais Mahip&l and Siripal alone, with a 
few others, remained upon the field. ‘ Although all their friends 
entreated them to fly and try the fortune of war another time, 
they constantly refused, asking where they could go if they left 
the field. At last they were both slain ; a great victory was won, 
and the throne of Dehli fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

Mas’ud, however, did not ascend the throne, still affirming that 
ho was only fighting for the glory of God. He buried ’Azizu-d din 
at Dehli, and, erecting a lofty tomb over his grave, appointed men 
to keep and provide lamps nightly for it. Amir Bazid Ja’far was 
placed in command of the garrison of Dehli, consisting of 3,000 
picked hoiae. He was besides ordc*'cd to raise 5,000 or G,000 fresh 
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troops from among the people of the country ; Mas’ud at the same 
time telling him, in the most gracious manner^ that he was 
responsible for the happiness of the inhabitants, and must take 
every precaution to preserve them from oppression. 

He left Dehli on the 16th of the month Xxai^ having remained 
there six months, and led his army against Mirat. The Princes 
of Mint had already heard that no one could hope to stand before 
that in whatsoever direction he or his troops turned, 
they gained the victory. So they were afraid, and sent ambassadors 
with vduable presents to Mas*dd, acknowledging his supremacy, 
and offering to be the servants of his slaves ; in fact, submitting 
entirely to him. Mas’ud was much pleased, and bestowing the 
kingdom of Mfrat upon them, proceeded with all hi! train towards 
Eanauj. 

When Sult&n Mahmfid bad ejected B&f Ajipal from Kanarg, 
Maa*ud had procured his pardon and re-establishment; remembering 
this service, he had already fient an embassy to Mas*dd with most 
valuable presents. And when the latter had reached Eanauj, and 
pitched his tents upon the banks of the Ganges, he sent his eldest 
son to welcome him with the usual gifts. Mas’ud received the son 
, of Ajipfl with great respect, and in order to allay all apprehension 
on the part of his host, determined to accept the gifts. He then 
presented the prince with a charger and a dress of honour, dis- 
missed him, and ordered his servants to get all things ready as quickly 
as possible, as he intended to cross the river and enjoy some sport. 
When they had prepared the boats they came and informed him, 
and he immediately commanded the army to pass over and encamp 
on the opposite bank, which they did^ Mas’dd accompanying them. 
Piresently came B41 Ajipal with ten horses to pay his respecte. 
Mas’ud received him with marks of groat affection, and, seating him 
near himself, reassured him in every way. He then presented him 
with a special dress of honour and those ten horses, and allowed 
him to depart, requesting him to send supplies" for his army, and 
advising him to take every care of his country, so as to improve 
his sulgects daily. 

After that, he marched on in the direction of Satrskh ; and; on 
the tenth day, reached that city. At that time Satrakh was the 
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most flourishing of all the towns and cities of India ; it lies in the 
centre of that country, and abounds in good hunting ground. 
Moreover, it was a sacred shrine of the Hindus, so Mas’ud fixed 
his head quarters there, and sent out armies on every side to conquer 
the surrounding country. SHii Saifu*d d(n and Miydn Bajab he 
despatdied against Bahrdfch, appointing the son of Miydn Bajab 
kotwal of the army in his father’s stead ; for, although but young, 
he was possessed of great ability and courage. 

As soon as Saifu-d din and Miyan Bajab reached Bahrdich, they 
sent back word that there were no supplies to be obtained there, 
and that their army stood in danger of perishing, unless help was 
afforded them. Mas’dd ordered the chaudharfs and mukaddims of 
the pargannahs to be brought before him, and those of seven or 
eight of the pargannahs were brought He then called to his 
presence Bipds, Chaudharf of Saddahur, and Narhari, Ghaudhari of 
Amithi, and encouraged them in every way, exhorting them to en- 
courage the cultivation of the lands, whidi would be advantageous 
both to them and to their ryots. He also proposed to them to take 
money in advance, and bring him in supplies. They petitioned to 
be allowed to deliver the supplies before they received the money ; 
but he insisted on paying in advance. So depositing ready money 
with the chaudharis and mukaddims, he presented each one of 
them with a dress and betel-nut, and sent men with them to bring 
in the supplies as quickly as possible, while Malik *F(roz ’Umar was 
appointed to have the necessary quantities conveyed to Saifu-d din 
at Bahriiich, as soon as they arrived. 

Mas*ud next commanded Sultanu-s Sal&tfn and Mir BiJditiyir 
to proceed against the Lower Country (mtdk-j faro-da$t), saying, 
** We commit you to the care of Qod. Wherever you go, first try 
gentle measures. If the unbelievers accept the Muhammadan faith, 
show Ihem kindness ; if not, put them to the sword.” He then em- 
braced Mir Bakhtiyir, saying, We part to-day ; whether we shall 
ever meet again is uncertain.” Both the brothers wept at this sor- 
rowflil thought, and remained long dasped in each others’ arms. 
Then Mir Bdchtiyar departed. Wonderful time I Wonderful 
friendship t and wonderful firmness of faith, to cast themselVes thus 
ihto the sea of unbelievers, purely for the sake of witnessing to the 
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truth of the one Ood. It is said that Mir Bakhiiy&r subdued the 
Lower country, and advanced as far as E£nur, where he drank the 
wine of martyrdom. His holy sepulchre is well known in that 
place. 

Has’ud then dispatched Amir Hasan ’Arab against Mahuna ; Mir 
Saiyid ’Azi:pu-d din, celebrated now as the Lai Fir, against Oopamfi 
and its vicinity; and Malik. Fazl against Benares and its neighbour- 
hood. Each of these went away in the direction of their several 
commands, while Mas’ud himself continued to reside with great 
magnificence at Satrakh, enjoying the pleasures of the chase. 

One day ambassadors arrived from the Princes of Eana and 
Minikpfir, bringing two saddles, bridles, and other r^m presents^ 
with this message, ** This kingdom has belonged to ns and our 
fathers from time immemorial. No Musulmin has ever dwelt here. 
Our annals relate that the Emperor Alexander, Zfi-1 kamain, made 
an expedition against this country, and reached Eanauj ; but there 
he made peace with B&i Eaid, and«retumed without having, crossed 
the Ganges. Sult&i Mahmud, also, with your fidber, came as fiur as 
Ajmir, Guzerat, and Eanauj, but spared our country. But you, 
without any respect for the rights of proper^, establish yourself in a 
country that does not belong to you. The action is unworthy of a 
great mind like yours. It is an infinite sorrow to us that yon 
should.be the only child in the house of your father, and that he 
should have no other descendants. Consider, we pray you, the 
right Satrakh is a pleasant place ; but it is not fitting that you 
should remain there. We have 90,000 picked soldiers ; the princes 
of the country of Bahraich and other places will come to our help 
on every side, and you will find yourself in great difficulties. Ton 
had better take the prudent course of retiring of your own free 
will.” 

Mas’ud raged at this like a fierce lion, and, compressing his 
lips, addressed the ambassador thus, Well is it for thee that thou 
oomest as an ambassador ; had any one else addressed such an 
insolent speech to us, we would have bad him tom in pieces. Go, 
tell thy princes their country belongs to the all-powerful God, who 
gives it to whom he wills. Think not that we are come only to 
take a journey. We intend to make our abode here, and, by the 
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oommand of Qod, will i^noot tmbdief uid anbdieyan. from flio 
load/* • ® o 

So aoying, lie diamisaed ilie amboaaador, who went and told hia 
maater all tiiat had paaaed, adding " Thia onb, in trnth, feara no one. 
Do 70a nae yonr beat endeaToora, for he oaiea iion{^ for yoor 
90,000 pidced men.” Hie unbelierera were greatly alanned. At 
lengOi. a barber, who waa preaent, aaid, he wonld aettle foe 
bnaineaa if authorized to do ao. The B4f ordered him to make foo 
attempt [Id jMMwn Jfoe'fSd, m wkidt he tueeeedad, bat the fateaded 
neUm reeDeeredL] 

At that time Maa’hd waa eighteen yean of 1^ God had 
laviahed iqpon him o o « every ezodlenoe of body and 
• e • alave once, in the beginhii^ of lifo^ looked npoB 

the Soltdn in a viaion. From that hour hia heart grew o(dd to the 
bnaineaa of the world, and for three (« four yean he loat all 
of aelf in foe pun of aepazation ikom him. 

To oontinae onr hiatory. Maa'fid immediately ordered fooae 
abont him to write letten to foe govemon ot foe prorinoea nnder 
hia away, informing them of the attmpt of the nhbeUeven^ and 
how Qod had tamed it to good ; for he feared leet dioriaij^ted, 
fll-diqpoaed penona ahould adopt a wrong idea; and fona, by foeir 
diatortion of foota, evil mi|^t ariae. He alao aent a letter to hia 
honoured father it Kdbnliz. They aoon wrote ont all- the dia* 
pacohea and bronght them to him, and he aigned foem himaelf, 
and atarted them off by the handa of apeoial mea a engen. 

[JfiM*d<re aiofoer ^ from grirf, ami Sdlir 8dki Hum proeetia to 
JemlUo son.] 

Cnamn 4 

£h0dr 8dk& arrivaa at Sotrakk. — Maa’id marekea ageAut BakrAA. 
— Dtaik of 8dUr Sdki at Sotrakk. — Xao’id wages war wUk tka' 
aatdUaan, aad toe tee tke wine 0 / martgriom at Bdkriiek. 

When S&Ur S&hd-reaohed the neij^boarhood of Satrakh, Maa’fid 
went ont to meet him, and, oondnoting him home, held great 
r^oioinga for three ihiya and ni^ta with aodal feaate. All men 
took firedi ooorage upon foe aririval of the General of foe irmy, 
while foe nnbelieven on every aide were atruok wifo diamay and 
apprehenaion. 
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A few days after, Malik Firoz took three wpieB of the unbdiemi 
at the passage of the river Saru (Saijfi), and sent them to Satraldu 
The servants of Mas’ud recognized two of them as the Brahmans 
who had brought the saddle filled with soroeries and enohantmente, 
as a present from the B&is of Karra and Hinikpur to Mas'fid ; and 
the third as tlie barber, who had presented the poisoned nail-outter. 
S41ar Sahu ordered them^ all to be put to death. But Mas’fid 
wished'them to be released, saying, there was nothing to be gained 
by killing them. Sahfi consented, for his son’s sake, to release the 
two Bralimans, but declared he would never let the barber go. So 
they immediately put him to death. They then found upon the 
Brahmans letters from the BAis of Karra and M&nikpur to the BAls 
of the neighbourhood of Bahraich, and read them. Hie contents 
were as follows : — '' A foreign army is encamped between you and 
us. Do you draw out your army on your side, while we attack 
them on ours, and thus we shall destroy the Mnsulm&ns.’’ 

SAUr Sahfi was enraged, and instantly sent off two Bpies to 
gather intelligence of the Bais of Karra and Manikpur. They 
brought word that the unbelievers were amusing themselves with 
their sons and daughters in fancied security. The General im- 
mediately beat to artns, and started off, leaving Mas’fid in Satrakh. 
He proceeded that night to the head-quarters of the ill-fated un- 
believers, and, dividing his army into two bodies, sent one division 
against Karra, and the other against Manikpur. The brave Musul- 
mAns quickly surrounded each place, and the heathen came out to 
battle ; but the forces of Islam prevailed, and, putting tliousands of 
unbelievers to the sword, they took the two Bais alive, and brought 
them before SAlAr Sahfi, who put chains about their necks, and 
dispatched them to Satrakh, writing to Mas’iid that he had sent him 
some eaters of forbidden food, whom he was to keep with all care. 
Mas’ud sent them on to SAlAr Saifu-d din at BahrAioh. Meanwhile, 
SAlAr SAhii reduced Karra and MAnikpur, and plunder and slaves 
to a great amount fell into the hands of the army. He then re- 
turned in triumph to Satrakh, leaving Malik ’Abdu-llah in the 
neighbourhood of Karra, and Mir Kutb Haidar at MAnikpur. 

All the princes of Hindustan vrere alarmed at these doings ; 
deeming it impossible to oope with the army of IslAm, they began 
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to retreat Ere long, howeyer, all united together, and prepared 
for war. SaUr Sahu and Ifas’ud one day went out hunting. [And 
Xaa*iid ie$patched a tiger witk hie noord.] 

A despatch reached Sal&r S&hu from S£Ubr Saifu-d din, at Bah* 
rdich, praying for immediate assistance, as the unbelieyers were 
assembling on all sides. Mas’ud begged to be allowed to go to 
Bahraich, and chastise their insolence ; but Sahu would not consent, 
saying, he could not bear to be separated from him, and entreat- 
ing him not to leave him alone in his old age. Mas’ud then asked 
permission to proceed to Bahraich for a few days to enjoy the hunt- 
ing, for which he said that place was famous. Salar Sahu was 
obliged to yield ; but he wept bitterly at the thought Mas’udi 
when he came to take leave, was himself melted into tears. He left 
in g^at sorrow, and turned his face towards Bahriiicb. 

His mere coming was sufficient to quiet the unbelievers, whose 
dimness of perception* alone had caused the rising. Mas’ud hunted 
through the country around Bahraich, and whenever he passed by 
the idol temple of Suraj-kund, he was wont to say that he wanted 
that piece of ground for a dwelling-place. This Suraj-kund was a 
sacred shrine of all the unbelievers of India. They had carved an 
image of the sun in stone on the banks of the tank there. This 
image they called B414rukh, and through its fame Bahraich had 
attained its flourishing condition. When there was an eclipse of the 
sun, the unbelievers would come from east and west to worship it, 
and every Sunday the heathen of Bahraich and its environs, male 
and female, used to assemble in thousands to rub their heads under 
that stone, and do it reverence as an object of peculiar sanctity. 
Mas’ud wat distressed at this idolatry, and often said that, with 
God’s will and assistance, he would destroy that mine of unbeUef, 
and set up a chamber for the worship of the Nouriidier of the 
Universe in its place, rooting out unbelief from those parts. The 
Almighty was pleased to prosper the undertaking, and the light of 
the true faith there is now brighter than the sun, and clearer than 
the moon. 

Mas’fld came to Bahrifch from Satrakh on the 17th of the month 
of Sha’ban, in the year 423. In the second month a lettmr came 
from ’Abdtt-1 Malik Firoz from Satrakh. • • • • • 
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The oontents were ai follows: "On ihe 16Ui of flie moiift of 
Shswwfl, of the year 423, SUir Sahfi was taken with a pain in ^ 
head. He said^ * Hy titne is oome at last;' and ordend ns to hoy 
him in Satrakh. And on the 28th of the same month he went hie 
last jonrn^, oh^ng the will of the Almighty.” ICas’dd wept 
Utterly at this heartrending intelligenoe. He was qnite bemde 
himself, and, ottering load lamentations, ooTsred his garmoiti wilh 
earth. After a time, zecoToring some degree of o omp osore, te 
called to mind Hasan Maimondi, aocosing him as the oanse of all 
his misfortnnes. "My honoured mother,” said he^" died at Kibalii; 
and my honoured &ther has met his death at Satrakh. Now I 
know what it is to be an orphan.” e • e 
An ambassador arriTed at the court of Mas'fid from the Bile of 
the country round Bahrdidi, Malik Haidar introduoed him to the 
preaenoe, and he presented the despatdr that he had brought The 
uobelieeers, in their pride, had written as follows: "Ton come from 
the Upper Country (mvOc-i bdld dost), and know nothingof these parts. 
This is the land of nobles ; never shall inhabitants of the Upper 
Country remsiii here. Think more wisely on this matter.” Mas'dd 
demanded of the ambassador how many B&(s were banded togetiier, 
and what were their names ? He detailed the munes of eadi one as 
follows : " B4{ Baib, B4i Saib, B&i Aijun, Bii Bhikan, B4( Kanak, 
IU( Kalyfn, Bai Makrd, Ba( Sakrfi, B4i Karan, B4( Birbal, Bai Jai. 
pil, lUi Srip&l, Bai Harpfl, Bdi Harkh, Bit Prabhd, Deb Nata- 
yan, and Narsug, are there with 2,000,000 cavalry, and 8,000,000 
infantry.”' Mas'ud would not send' a 'written answer ; but dis- 
missing the messenger, dispatched with him Malik Nekdil,witfi 
seven attendants, to answer the Bars in person, his real object being 
to discover the sotnal amount of their finoe. 

When Malik Nekdil arrived, one went in and told the ohiafr, 
who assembled together, and, calling Malik before them, inquired 
what message he had brought from SaUr Mae'hd. Malik Nekdil 
replied, "My master bids me say, bearing of the nature of this 
oountry, I came to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. It is a wasts^ 
a barren wildefriess. Do yon agree upon conditions with me f Let 
ns aetfle the matter like brothers, and I vrill settle the oonntiy.” 

•C«h3 
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The nnbelieTers answered, ** Until we have fonght with yoa onoe, it 
doea not befit us to talk of peace. You have come here violently, 
and we have left you alone ; but now, till one party or the other 
be subdued, what peace can be looked for, or what oonoord be 
expected ?’* B4( Elaran said, ** You do not yet know the nature of 
the dimate of these parts. The water will settle our business for 
us. You had better leave this river Saru and go northwards again, 
otherwise we must fight” Bai Ealyan, one of the most able of 
these chiefs, said, ** Oh, princes, you are unwise to think that Sal4r 
Mas’ud has proposed peace through fear. He intends to strike an un- 
expected blow. Only consider that the S414r is a man of such honour 
that he used to stand in the presence of Sult4n Mahmud, and had a 
feud with the wazir of the Sultan. Leaving his father and mother, 
he conquered the whole country of India, and biis father died in 
Satrakh. He has not yet visited his tomb. He has only acted thua 
to deceive us, and mdms to say. Let him who feels inclined drive 
me out, and I will fight him. But you do not understand. What 
objection is there to peace, if he will indeed agree to it?” The 
unbelievers all began to talk like fools ; so Malik Nekdil, seeing 
that the assembly had no leader, rose up, and, departing, returned to 
the prince, and told him all that had happened. The unbelievers 
on their side advanced and encamped in the jungle on the banks of 
the river Easahla. 

As soon as MosVid heard of this, he called a council of the great 
nobles and asked their advice as to whether he should await their 
attack, or himself take the initiative. All the most experienced 
chiefs counsellod him to attack them, and this agreeing with his 
own opinion, he set out after evening prayers, and, marching all 
night, reached the camp of the unbelievers by dawn. Drawing out 
his army, Mas’ud confided the van to Salar Saifu-d din, and, dis- 
tributing the other chiefs in the two wings, the rear, and the van’ 
he himself took the command of the centre, and in this order 
advanced to the chaige. The enemy were prepared, and gave them 
battle. Till midday Salar Saifu-d din had to endure the brunt of the 
conflict At last Miy4n Biyab and Amir Nasru-lla attacked his 
opponents with a body of cavalry from the right wing, whilst Amir 
Tarkdn and Amir Btaid did the same from the left; and the prince 
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lwn»f If ali—p J fmm th* nattga. SeTBwJ thoMMld nttbelieTeTt warc 
Mloili and the aoldian of lalfm, too, tasted t^ wine of martyidom. 
Bat at length the nnbelieren were driven to the last eztremitj end 
fled. Two ohieft were taken priaonera, sad the rictoiy waa oom* 
pletei The Muaulmlns punned their foee fw aeve^ koe, and took 
unoh plunder in horaes and baggage. 

Maa’fid remained encamped on the apot for a wedk, burying 
the eoUien who had attained martyrdom, and reading the fdtika tia 
their pure aoula. On the eif^th day he returned towarda Bahrdich. 
As the weather waa warm, and he had oome a long journey, he 
rested fiv some time under a mahfii tree on the bank of Sdng-. 
hand, at which time he said, ‘‘Ihe shade of this tree is veiy re- 
linshing; and this qwt is pleasing to me. It would be well to 
plant a garden here like thoae found in our own oonntiy. Here 
will I often oome^ till the crowds of unbelierera, and the darkness of 
unbdief, be removed from hence. Until this place be deansed from 
idolatry, it ia impossible for the futh of lalim to spread in the land 
of India. If it pleaae Qod, I will, through the power of the 
spiritaal Sun, destroy the -worahip of the material.” He passed 
ocden then and there that the ground ihonld be levelled, and all 
the dd trees cut down and removed quickly, with the exception of 
the mahfii tree under which he was standing. He left Miydn 
Bqjab Kotwd to perform this service, and departed with his train 
finr Bahrdidh by regular stages. From that time he was frequent 
in rdigious duties; occasiondly, only to satisfy his diiefs and 
micistera, he would go into the oonncil-chamber, and sometimes 
into his ladies’ apartments. 

In three or four days Miyan Bajab rooted up all tho old trees, 
and deared about an hundred bigaha or more of ground around 
Sdr^'knnd. He then reported his jnooeedinga to SsUr Maa’ud, 
and beaouj^t flirther orders. The Prince made an excursion 
way, and, sununoning the pioneera who had accompanied his troops 
itom his own country, ordered them to lay out the grounds in 
parterres and walks after the manner of their native land. He ali^ 
commanded Miyin Bqjd> to send people in all direotiona to oolleot 
all manfler of trees, <me of each kind, for the garden. Such dili- 
gence was used, that in a very dmrt time it was completed. He 
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then ordered them to build a platform of masonry under the shade 
of the mahud tree, to serve him for a seat, as ho said ho had taken a 
great fancy to that place. After that, he himself arranged the plan 
upon which he wished the garden to be made, and, leaving Miydn 
Kajab there, returned with his train to Bahrdich. Miyan Kajab 
knew the disposition of his lord, and employed himself day and 
night upon that work. 

The next day an ambassador arrived with many costly presents 
from Kai Jogi Das from the Hindu Koh. Malik Haidar introduced 
him to the presence. The ambassador mado many protestations of 
fnendship on the part of the Rdi his master. After a short time, the 
ambassador, Govind Das, presented his gifts, and expressed the 
desire his sovereign felt to kiss the feet of the prince. Salar Mas’ud 
received them with great courtesy, and bestowing gold embroidered 
dresses of honour on both ambassadors, replied, that if they would 
adopt the faith of Islam, they might enjoy their own country 
without fear. 

Several other chiefs also came to visit him, though they did not 
relinquish their opposition. After their defeat they wrote to all 
the Bais roimd, saying, ** This is the land of our fathers and an- 
cestors, which this boy wants to take from us hy force. You had 
better come speedily to our assistance, or we shall lose our country.*’ 
The Bafs answered that they would come immediately, and told 
them to prepare the munitions of war. Sahar Dev from Shabhun, 
and Har Dev from Baluna, joined the army of the unbelievers with 
large forces, and addressed them as follows, ** You do not know the 
tactics of war. Order the blacksmiths to prepare 5,000 balls each, 
with five poisoned prongs. Before the battle we will fix them 
firmly in the ground. When the Musulmans charge with their 
cavalry, the prongs will enter into the horses’ feet ; they will fall, 
and we will finish their business. Prepare besides plenty of fire- 
works.” They did so. In two months all the Bais of the Hindu 
Koh and the countries round assembled with innumerable forces, 
and, encamping on the bank of the river Kahsala, sent one to toll 
Mas’ud, ** that if ho wished to save his life, he had better ^eavo that 
country and go olsewhere, as the land belonged to their fathers, and 
anccsbors, and they were determined to drive him from it.” The 
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Prince boldly replied, Through the grace of 6od, my steps have 
not yet turned back, and by His assistance, they shall not do so now. 
The country is God’s, and the property of him on whom He bestows 
it Who gave it to your fathers and ancestors ?” The messengers, 
returning, informed the- Kais of all that had passed, which caused 
them to exclaim, “ Truly this boy answers boldly ; he knows not 
fear.” 

The Prince of Martyrs told Malik Haidar to summon Saltr 
Saifu-d din, Amir Nasru-lla, Amir Ehizr, Amir Saiyid Ibrahim, 
Najmu-l mulk, Zahirii-l mulk, ’Umdatu-1 mulk, and Miydh Bajab. 
He did so ; and after Mas’ud had consulted with them it was agreed 
that rather than allow the unbelievers to attack them, they had 
better take the offensive, and thus, with God’s help, they might 
hope to conquer. 

The next day they were preparing, when news arrived that the 
enemy were driving off the cattle. The Prince sprang up like an 
angry lion, and beat to arms ; buckling on his armour and mounting 
his horse, he himself put his troops into battle array, and advanced 
to the attack. The enemy also made ready, and, fixing the prongs 
in the earth, stood with their fireworks ready for use. The noble 
Turks rode fearlessly to the attack, and numbers of them were put 
to death by means of the prongs and fireworks. Still the fight 
waxed hotter, and many of the unbelievers were put to the sword. 
When Mas’ud heard what had happened, he left the vanguard to 
attack the enemy on another side, while he himself took them in 
flank. They fought courageously, and great numbers were killed 
on both sides. At length the unbelievers were forced to fly. 
Mas’ud remained on the field of battle, while some of the nobles led 
the pursuit, and, after plundering the army of the unbelievers! 
returned to the presence. The Prince then left the field, and, 
encamping on the banks of the Eahsala, ordered them to number 
t&e army, and report to him how many were missing. They found 
that but two-thiids remained, one-third having tasted the wine of 
martyrdom. ^ ^ 

When he went to visit his garden, he would sit under the 
mahfid tree where they had buUt a fine laxge platform. The tree 
was dose to the Suraj-kund, with the idol Baldrukh on its banks. 
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and in ita waters the unbelievers were wont to bathe before offering 
it their worship. Mas’ud grew angry whenever his eyes fell upon 
that tank axii\ idol. Miyan Bajab, who knew well his lord’s 
thoughts, one day presented the following petition : My lord, now 
that your lordship has completed this garden, and made it your 
constant place of worship and resort, the spot has become sacred to 
the faith of Islam. If you give the command, I will remove this 
idol and its temple.” Tlie Prince replied, ** You do not consider that 
God is without equal, as shall appear. In a short time the angels 
shall, by order of the Preserver of the Universe, remove the dark- 
ness of the unbelievers, and sprinkle upon them the true light of 
Islam, which is like the waters of life.” o o ^ 

After the death of Miyan Eajab, many erroneous reports were 
circulated concerning him. Some ignorant persons say, that he was 
sister’s son to Mas’ud. This is quite a mistake. What connection 
has a slave with his lord? Others, again, have changed his name, 
saying, that Ilajab was the name of the father of Sultan Firoz.* 
This is also false. He was one of Mas’ud’s oldest servants. It is 
also reported that he was of a cruel and hard disposition ; but 
those who search the truth will find nothing of the kind on record. 

To resume the history. After some days, Mas’ud’s sorrow abated, 
and he departed by regular stages. ^ ^ ^ That loved one of 

the Lord of the Universe was then nineteen years of age. ® o o 

Meanwhile, the Hindu unbelievers assembled from all quarters 
with one accord, and gathered together an army in numbers like 
a swarm of ants or locusts, to attack Bahraich. Mas’ud, hearing of 
their proceedings, came into the council chamber and commandei 
his ministers to have his whole army, small and great, collected 
before him. They did so. And when all his followers wei*e drawn 
out in line, Mas’ud advanced and addressed them as follows : — ^ 

® ® The Prince continued, “ Oh friends, hitherto, when we have 

fought the unbelievers, the Almighty bos granted us victory ; now 
all thcL armies of India are assembled. It is the custom of my 
ancestors never to leave fighting, I must follow their example, and, 
for the love of the truth, yield up my life, which is but the covering 

> [The father of Sult&n Firoz was called Sip&h-s&ltr Bajab, aecordiilg lo 6haaM-i 
Slrbj. His tomb etands in Dahrfcicb.] 
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of that which is hidden. You I commit to Qod. Do yon take the 
road to the Upper Country and depart. If any one desires martyr- 
dom, purely for the love of the Almighty, let him remain with me ; 
but, God knows that, with perfect free will, I give yon leave to 
depart.** Having spoken thus, he wept. Who could be eo stony- 
hearted and ill-starred, as to leave him at such a time ? The people 
wept with one voice, and began to say, ** If we had a thousand lives 
we would spend them for thee. WThat is one life worth, that for its 
sake we should deprive ourselves of thy presence ?*’ Praise be to 
God I It was like the day of judgment, or even more solemn. 

O 0,0 o 

% 

It was on the .18th day of the month Rajabu-1 murajjab, in the 
year 424, at early dawn, that the army of the unbelievers ap- 
proached the advanced guard, o o o Mas*ud marched towards 
the army of the unbelievers ; as soon as he reached the outskirts of 
the city, he drew up his forces in order of battle, and disposing 
them on tf|s two wings and before and behind him, he continued his 
inarch. ^ ^ ^ The Prince of Martyrs, according to his usual 
custom, went and stood under his favourite tree, while his forces 
prepared for the fight, which raged furiously from morning till the 
time of evening prayer. Thousands upon thousands fell on both 
sides, but victory declared for neither. 

All night the two armies remained on the field ; and at dawn of 
day the drums again beat to arms. The Miisiilman youth advanced 
fearlessly to the charge, desiring nothing so much as martyrdom; 
such was their longing for union with God. Perfect is the love of 
the moth ; it cares for nothing but to bum. 

The army of the enemy was innumerable, like mountains on 
every side ; so that although numerous forces fought in the army of 
Islam, they were mown down like so much grass. Many of the 
greatest nobles met their deaths. In the course of that day, from 
morning till evening prayer, two-thirds of the army were slain, 
leaving but one-third to mourn their loss. Still, through the power 
of the love of God, none thought of flight. When the Prince heard 
that Sul4r Saifu-d din had sealed his faith with his blood and that 
such a noble or general had been slain, he rejoiced and ))rai8ed God 
that they had attained their chief desire, declaring that he would not 
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dflMrt them, but would speedily follow. He then gaTe orden for 
burying SiUr Saifu-d dfn, which they by some means or other oon- 
trived to do; and they reported that the unbelievers had been vio« 
torious^ and that the whole anny of Isldm was slain, requesting to 
know whether they were to continue the fights or tp occupy them- 
selves with burying those that had suffered martyrdom. 

Mas*ud ordered them to bring the bodies of the Faithful slain 
and oast them into the Sung-kund, in the hope that through the 
odour of their martyrdom the darkness of unbelief might be dis- 
pelled from that, spot They did so, and as soon as the tank 
was filled, he made them throw the rest into holes and pits. The 
Prince then dismounted, and performing fresh ablutions, paid his 
evening devotions with all attention, and went through the burial 
prayers over the innumerable corpses of the Faithful, with whidi 
the the pits and'holea were filled, reading the fdUha for their 
pure souls. He then remounted his mare of sacred blood, and, col- 
lecting the remnant of his forces, rushed upon the enemy. Although 
their anny appeared like a mountain, yet it was entirely destroyed, 
as masses of ice are melted by the heat of the sun. SiUr Saifu-d 
din had put many of the chief princes to the sword ; the remainder 
the Prince of Martyrs destroyed. The unbelievers who, in the pride 
of victory, had advanced, fled back. The Prince remained standing 
on his side of theHeld ; whichever way he looked, nothing met his 
eye but the bodies of the slain — some wounded, some in the agonies 
of death, others already defunct, while the survivors were occupied 
with the dying and the dead. He beheld this heart-rending spec- 
tacle without emotion ; indeed so strung within him was the desire 
for martyrdom, that he actually rejoiced. • o o 

Meanwhile, the Rai Sahar Deo and Har Deo, with several other 
diiefs, who bad kept their troops in reserve, seeing that the army of 
Islam was reduced to notliing, unitedly attacked the body-guard of 
the Prince. The few forces that remained to that loved one of tho 
Lord of the Universe were ranged round him in the garden. The 
unbelievers, surrounding them in dense numbers, showered arrows 
upon them. It was then, on Sunday, the 14th of the month Qiyab, 
in the aforesaid year 424 (14th June, 1033), as the time of evening 
prayer came on, that a chance arrow pierced the main artery in the 
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arm of the Prinoe of thh FoithM. His sim-like ooasteiiaiioe beoane 
pale as the nev moon. Bepesting the tert in piaise of naz^jndom, 
he dismounted. Sikandsr Diw&ni, and the other sersants of that 
loTed'One of Ch>d, oarzied him to the shade of the mahdi tieet and 
laid him down upon a oonoh. Sikandar Diwini, taking his hononaed 
head upon his lap, sat looking towards Meooa, weeping Utterly, ^le 
Frinoe of Martyrs opened his eyas but onoe, then drew a si(^ and 
committed his soul to God. a • • • 

A sound of woe and lamentation broke from the people; they 
wept aloud, and, brandishing their swords, rushed -upon the army 
the unbelieTers, and gave up their lires, while the enemy kept their 
tanks and showered their arrows. By the time of evening prayer 
not one was left All the servants of Mas*6d lay scattered like 
stars abound that moon. Sikandar Diwani, who sat holding the 
honoured head of the Prinoe of Martyrs upon his lap, received 
several wounds in the breast ; but such was the love he bore to that 
loved-one of the Lord of the Universe, that he never moved his 
knees from under his head, and yielded his life in his service, 
a a a a 

Before the author of this work had read the history of which he 
has ^ken, he used often, by or^ of the Emperor Nhm-d dhi 
Muhammad Jahingir, to go into the north country at the foot of 
the mountains. Aohdij Mali Bhadur, who was the r^resentative of 
the B4ia of the Hills, onoe came that way to meet me, and . we 
ohanoedtoqpedcofthePrinoeofMar^rrs. That Brahman, vdro was 
perfectly versed in the works of Hindu historians, related to me, 
at length, from his own histories, the account of Mas’dd’s ex- 
pedition, from the time he oame mto India till his death ; and all 
the warn be waged with the unbelievers; Moreover, he told me, 
tiiat after B&i Ba h a r Beo had dain the Prinoe of Martyrs, he re- 
tamed to his tent, where the Prinoe appeared to him in a vinon, 
saying; nwu hast slain me— d<M think to esoipe ? This is not 
nmly.’' Stung by this reproach, Sahar Deo oame to the field of 
battle the following morning and was killed, as has been related. 
Some years after, the TawdrOA of MuUa Mohammad erf Qhaani fdl 
into my hands. I found all that the Brdunan had related to nm 
from the Indian hiStoiiaB oonbborated there. Ifra Btahsaan afBnns 
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that the family of the present Baja of the Hills is descended from 
Rai Sahar Deo, and that he had seen the Indian histories in their 
library. Thus much detail have I entered into for the sake of my 
ordinary readers. What I have related in the preface will suffice 
for those who read with a spiritual object. 

After the death of Mas’ud, Muzaffar Khan died also. The 
unbelievers drove his descendants from* Ajmfr, and re-established 
their idols; and idolatry again reigned over the land of India. 
Things remained in this state for 200 years ; but after that time 
that chief of holy men, the venerable Ehwdja Mu’inu-d din, of 
Ghisht, was walking round the Ka*ba, when a voice reached him 
from the other world, directing him to go to Medina. Upon his 
arrival there, the Prophet (the peace of (xod, and rest be upon 
him !) appeared to him, and said, The Almighty has entrusted the 
country of India to thee. Oo thither and settle in Ajmir. By 6od*s 
help, the faith of IsUm shall, by thy piety and that of thy followers, 
be spread in that land.” That holy man reached Ajmfr in the reign 
of lUf Pithaura. Through the power of his religious faith, he per- 
suaded Ajfpal Jogf, who was Pithaura*s spiritual guide, to become his 
disciple. But the darkness of unbelief did not rise from the heart 
of Pithaura, who was a second Abu Jahl ; on the contrary, he even 
encouraged the followers of the holy Khwaja to evil practices, till 
the holy man uttered a curse against that unbeUever. 

After some years, Sultan Mu*izzu-d din, otherwise called 
Shohabu-d dfn Ohori, made a second expedition from Ghaznf, slew 
Pithaura before Dchli, and placing Kutbu-d dm Aibak on the 
throne of Dehli, returned himself to Ghazni. Khwaja Mu*inu-d 
din, of Chisht, through the powerful assistance of his prayers, 
brought the whole country of India into the hands of Kutbu-d din 
Aibak. o o o The Mir died in Ajmir, and was buried in the 
old fort there. His sopulchrc is a celebrated place of })ilgrimage. 

Since that time, no unbeliever bus ruled in the land of India. 

O O 0.0 

Some people say that the. rriiico of [Martyrs came into India in 
the time of that Khwaja. Tliis is (piiic erroneous. I have examined 
trustworthy works, and fihd that the Priuco lived in the time of 
Khwaja Abu Muhammad of Chisht, ages before the time that that 
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diief of holy men, Ma'inu-d din of Chisht, came into India, and 
became a martyr. Bather more than two centuries intervened be- 
tween the two. The date of Mas’ud’s death has been mentioned 
already ; Ehwdja Mu’inu-d din died on tho 6th of the month of 
Bqab, in the year 632. He lived 170 years. Grod knows the 
truth. 

[Non.— The following identifications of places mentioned in the foregoing Eitraot 
hsTe been kind] j supplied by General Cunningham, who Tisited the locality on his 
Archmological surrey in 1862-3. Satrakh, which is placed at ten days' march on 
the opposite side of the Ganges from Kanauj, is probably the same as Ves&kh or 
Beshkh, a name of Skhet or Ayodhya (Oudh), Saddhfir and Ametbf must be Bhadhr 
and Amethi, two towns between Karra-M&nikpur. The Sfirsj-kund, with the idol 
temple and mahUk tree, is probably at Asokpur, between Ayodhya Gonda (or 
Gauda). According to local report, Mas’fid's sister's son Hktila was killed at 
Asokpur, and a small tomb there is said to mark the spot, though he wu buried a 
few miles £. S. £. of Bahikich. At Asokpur there is a mound which has a mahfik 
tree upon it, and a tank at its foot, which is probably the Sdraj-kund. The name of 
Skhar Deo, who is represented as the chief of Mas'dd's antagonists, still surrives in 
the rarying forms of Suhal Dhar, Sohil Bal, and Sohil Deo. According to Buchanan 
Hamilton (ii. 380) , this neighbourhood was selected by the Nawab Wazirof Oudh as 
a farourable spot for a garden.— See Archmolofieal for 1862-8.] 


NOTE H. 

Stdidn Jaidlu-d din MankbumU 

As the expedition of Jalalu-d din Mankbumi\ the Sultan of 
Ehwdrizm, into Hindustan is among the most interesting of the 
many romantic adventures of his remarkable reign, I will add 
below various extr~.cts from Oriental authors, who have treated of 
it in a manner somewhat different from the Jahdn*kuBhi. 

The European reader may obtain full information on the subject 
of this expedition from consulting Abu-1 Feda, Annales Muilemci,Y6L 
iv. p. 382 ; Abu-1 Faraj, 293 ; M. Petit de la Croix, Butoire de Gfen- 
^ghizcan, ch. xxxiv. ; D’Herbelot, Bibliothique OrientaU, Art Oela- 
leddin De Guignes, Eistoire Oinirale des Huns, Tom. ii. p. 280-1 • 
Hammer, GemMeaaal der Lebenabe$chreibungen,YoL vi. pp. 188-193; 
Col. Miles, Shajrat^ulAtrdk,]ff. 166-180; BiiQB^BetroapeeiofMakom^ 

^ So Hammer distinctly enjoins that we should write the word, and not eitlMr 
If ankbemi or Minkbemi ; and yet the inscription on this potentate's coins tasas- 
poses the two last letters, making the word MankbuiiiL See VnL p. 

lif., and Yol. ri. p. 187, and £. ThomaS| jammtU Jt. A, 3., No. ztul p. 
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meian BUtory, Vol. ii pp. 410-113 and 620 ; D*01isson, IRsiaire de$ 
Mongch, Vol. i. pp. 300-18, Vol. iii. pp. 3-6 ; The Modem Universal 
meiary, Vol. iii. pp. 272-282, Vol. iv. 164-164 ; Kampoldi, Annali 
Mtusdmani^ Vol. viii. 266-77. From the last two a few extracts 
haye be«i copied into this Note. The four French authorities, 
which are all good, are chiefly founded u^on the Siral-i Jaldlu-d din 
Mankhumi by Muhammad bin Ahmad of Nessa, the friend of the 
Saltan and the companion of his journeys and expeditions. Thia 
work is in the National Library of Paris, No. 845. It is in eight 
chapters, and the history is brought down to Jalalu-d-din*s death, 
A.D. 1231. It was composed only ton years subsequent to this 
eyent.* 

It is needless to quote Wassaf, for his account is a poor abridge- 
ment of the Jahdn-kushd, 

The following extracts are taken from the history of the Snljukians 
in the JdmVu-t Tawdrlkh of Rashidu-d din. The Sultan’s proceedings 
in Hindu.stan are recorded in almost precisely the same words as the 
Jakdn-kushd uses. Tlio following passages were written by Rashidu- 
-d din’s continuator, but ho himself has treated of the same subject 
in his history of Changiz Khdn : — 

“ At* nightfall every one retired to his tent, and in the morning 
both armies were again drawn up in battle array. Tliis day also 
Sultan Jalulu-d din marched on foot at the head of his army, and 
all at.^nce made a charge upon the Mf)ghals, and put them to flight. 
The kcttle-druins were beaten in triumpli ]>y order of the Sultan, 
and his whole anny pursued the Moghals on liorseback. Tlio Sulhln 
rud^ed upon them like a fierce lion or crocodile upon its prey, and 
put many to death. Changiz Khan shortly afterwards, being rein- 
forced with a small body of men, moved like destructive lightning 
or a rapid torrent against the Sultan. In the meantime, a dispute 
arising between Saifu-d din Aghrak and Amin Malik, Governor of 
Hirat, on account of the division of the booty, and especially respect- 

* Set Remusat, Nouv. Met. Asiai., Tom. i. p. 435 

* [This extract appeared in Sir 71. Elliot's orij;in.il rolnnie, piiMish^ in 1849. 
The translation has since been cninpared with the text of the MS. in the E. I. 
library, and many emendations introduced. Quatrmi^re's criticisms in the Journal 
4m imanU foi 1851 hate also been considered, and several admitted.*! 
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ing die right to a pardoolar hone^* the latter atrook Aghr&k on the 
head with a whip.* The king oalled upon Amin Malik to g^Te an 
explanation of his oondoot, but he replied that Eankali**troopa 
would not eubmit to be queetioned. Upon learning thia, Saifu-d 
din deaerted the Sultan under oover of nighty and went off with hia 
troops to the hilla of Kirman and ^nktoran.* The desertion of 
Saifu-d d(n Aghrak materially affected the power of the Sult&n, and 
diminished his bhanoe of success. He resoWed to cross the Indus, 
and make towards Ohaanl ; and for that purpose he ordered boats to 
be got ready. 

** This circumstance coming to the knowledge of Changis Eh&n, 
he hastened in pursuit of the Sultan, and surrounded him. At day- 
break, the Solt4n found himself in a position between water and 
firei the Indus on one side, and the fiery enemy on the other. 
He prepared to give battle, but was maimed like a fierce lion in the 
claws of a leopard. The victorious army of the Sovereign of the 
World (Changiz Eh&n) fell upon the right wing commanded by 
Amin Malik, and drove it back with great slaughter. Am(n Malik 
being thus defeated, fled towards Perah&war ; but the Moghal army 
had got possession of the road and he was slain, in the midst of 
them; Changiz Ehan compelled the left wing also to give way, 
but the Sultan firmly mamtamed his ground in the centre with seven 
hundred men, and opposed t^e enemy from the morning to mid-day, 
moving now to right now to left, sustaining every attack, and on 
each occasion slaying a number of the enemy. Meantime the army 
of Changiz Ehan came pressing forward, and crowding upon the 
position occupied by the Sultan. At last Ajadi Malik, son of the 
king’s maternal unde, seeing all was lost, seized the bridle of the 
SulUin's charger, and led him fkom the field. The Sultan bade adieu 
to his sons and the ladies of his household with a burning heart and 

> Mostoftbssathoritlsiqpediy sa ArabhorN. 

* The IkrISA-t* jUfi eonesis in tlda stetsmsst, sad it is sdoptsd hf D^Ohnoa, 
I>*flsilidot,sadBaapo]di. 

* ns XaiAslf wis sTurkish tribs. Tbs asms signito iaTsatioa,'* sad ths tribi 
is srid to bars bssa so dwigaitsd from tbsir iagsnaity in sonsCraetiBg caniagstapoc 
a ssftsiB 0 csssieB.«--ddefl hrf t»»/ Airdk^ p. Id. [Tbs MS. of tbs E 1. librarj isadi 
^ Istauk.**] 

* Tbs IbHdiU BMBtioBs edj 13^ 
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weeping eyes. He ordered his favourite horse to be brought,^ and 
springing upon it, ho rushed again into (bo torrent of condict, like a 
orocodilo into a river, charging the enemy with irresistible force. 
Having succeeded in driving them back, he turned his horse’s head, 
threw off his coat of mail and shield, and urging his horse, plunged 
into the liver, though the bank was upwards of thirty feet above the 
stream. Ho then swam across like a noble lion,* and reached the 
opposite bank in safety. Changiz Khan witnessed the gallant ex- 
ploit, and hastening to the bank prohibited the Moghals from 
attempting to follow. The very heavens exclaimed in surprise 
* They never saw in the world any man ec^ual to him, nor did they 
ever hear of one like him among tho celebrated heroes of antiquity.’ 
Changiz Khan and all tho Moghal nobles were astonished to find 
that the Sultan crossed the river in safety, and sat watching him as 
ho drew his sword and wiped tho water from his scabbard. Tho 
Khan, turning round to tho Sultan’s sons, addressed them in words 
expressive of his admiration, o o o o 

** After his escape, the Sultan was joined by about ten persons wlio 
had also succeeded in crossing tho ri^ er. They all concealed them- 
selves in the woods, whore fifty othc * persons joined tlicir nunibor. 
When tho Sultan received intelligence that a number of ILudiis, 
consisting of cavalry and infantry, were lying within two parasangs 
of him, and had^ven themselves up to pleasure, ho unlen d his ful- 
lowcrs to provide themselves with clubs. Tbusarimvl, th* y made a 
sudden night attack upon tho Hindu fone. put many' t(» hatli, 
and plundered their cattle and weapons. 1/pou this, se veral orlicr 
people, some on cameds and some’ on horn .d eatrlo, canoi over, and 
declared for tho Sultan. Tlioy brouglit iiil’orm.itii»n tliat rle-re 'vero 
in the noigh])ourhood two or three thousand men of tho liiiidu ibroe. 

* Muhammad of Xcssa tills u.^ that in recof'nition of the noUc service performed 
by this horse, the SullUn kept it till the capture uf Tiili^ in 1220, without ever riding 
it in action. 

^ [The words of the MS. of tho E. I. Lihrar}* would seem to di/Tcr slightly from 
those in the MS. used by Sir 11. Elliot — 

** He crossed over like a proud camel from the plains uf ihc Jihun.” Thisisceros the 
preferable translation, thougk ** the Jihdn** may possibly signify **thc river 
(Indus)".] 
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The Saltan attaoked them with one hundred and twenty men, put a 
number of them to the aword, and equipped his followers with the 
arms taken from the yanquished. When the rqport of the strength 
and improved oiroumstances of the Sult&n was qpread throughout 
India, a number of men firom the hills of Balala* and Nak&la. as- 
sembled, and in a body of about five or six ^thousand horse, attaoked 
the Sultdn, who, drawing up in array five hundred horse, dispersed 
them. The Sult&n afterwards reoeiv^ aid from several individuals 
and bodies of men, so that there now flocked round his standard not 
less than three or four thousand men. Intelligenoe of this gathering 
came to the knowledge of the world-conquering king (t. e., Changia 
Khfin) while he was within the limits of the Ohoznfn territory* 
and he sent troops to oppose him. When this force crossed the 
river, the Sultan was not able to cope with i^ and he therefore 
passed on os a fugitive towards DehlL 

** The Moghals, on hearing that the Sultan had proceeded towards 
Dehli, returned, and pillaged the confines of Ohor. The Salt4n, on 
reaching the vicinity of Dehli, deputed messengers to King Shomsu-d 
din iff communicate his arrival, and to prefer a request to reside 
temporarily in some village near Dehli. The King killed the am- 
bassador, deputed a messenger on his port with presents to the Sult4n, 
but objected to comply with his demand for a place of residence, on 
the pretext that the climate of the neighbourhood would not suit the 
constitution of the Sultan. On receiving this reply, the Sult&n 
returned to Balala and Nakala. Those who hod effected their escape 
joined him, and he had now about ten thousand men under him. He 
deputed Taju-d din Malik Ebilj, accompanied by a forces to B&i 
Kokar* Saknin, in the hills of Judi, with a request for the hand of 
his daughter, which request Bai Eokar complied with, and sent his 
son ^th a number of troops to wait upon him. The Sult&n gave the 

^ All who record these events concur in reading the first word as Balila. The 
sseond maj be either Bankhla or Mankfila. The IHrikh-f Alfi adds ** in the vicinity 
(e stidfiO of Lahore." 

^ Probably the same as the Rhi Sarhl spoken of in the ife-dfir (aispra^ 

p. 233) twenty years before. Rhi Kokar may mean something more than chief of the 
Gakkhhrs. 8. Binning says " Khokar waa formerly in poaseasion of a linsnlmln, 
whose descendants still retain the title of Rfij&, and enjby a small jigir. The district 
eomprehaads the large town of Piad Dfidan Xhka." 
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name of Katlagh Ehan to the son, and sent an army under the com- 
mand of Uzbek Pai against Nasiru-d din Eubucha, who was al 
enmity with Bai Eok4r. Eubaoha, though he was an Amir under 
the Ohorian Eings, and governor of the country of Sind, yet woe 
presumptuous enough to aspire to independence. When Eubacha with 
twenty thousand of his followers were encamped on the banks of the 
Indus within one parasang of Uch, Uzbek P4i,' with seven thousand 
men, suddenly fell upon them at night, defeated, and dispersed them. 
Eubacha embarked in a boat for Akar and Bakar (two island forts in 
his possession),* while the Uzbek descended upon his camp, taking 
possession of whatever fell in his way. He sent the news of this 
victory to the Sultan, who marched out, and together with the army, 
which was under the command of the Uzbek, reached the palace ol 
Eub&cha. The latter fled from Akar and Bakar to Multdn, where 

' The Xautatu~t Safd alio namei him aa the Sulttn'i general, owing apparently to 
some confusion of the namea of contemporariea— for Uzbek, the son of Jahkn Pahla- 
w&n the At&bak, waa at that time.ruler of Azarbkijka, where we find him, a abort 
time aubaaquent, engaged ia actire opposition to Jalklu-d din. It will be obaarred 
that Firiahta speaks of him under a still more curious form. 

* [The text of this passage m printed in Sir II. EQiot'a original Tolume ran thus 

^j!j^ J 4ji]j j j ^ j Tbe MS. of the 

EMt IndU libnryhM aJj 

Q*4§trmir$, Jem. Asa Asosnta, Sep. 1S60, p. S20, offers a correction, and says the 
text ahonld be read as it is giren by Raahidu-d din in the Hietwry e/ the MonyoU 

UUwl i 'djiii jii ^ and translated ** il ae rendit 

dans oe canton d’Agronbgher h une fortrease aitude dans nne lie." If the 
learned ra?iewer had pointed out where Agroubgher is, or was, I would readily 
haTO altered my reading, but haring found the passage in the Jmhdn^huhdi expressed 
in the me words m in the Jdiwfo-t Tawdrikhy I prefer reUining it. Thai the 
ascertainment of the right reading is difficult may be inferred from the name being 
left ottt altogether by most of the authorities subsequent to the Jdmi'u-t Uwdrikh. The 
Samatm-$ Sa/d says only a fort.” Translator says •* fled to some place.” Briggs 
(ir. 418) says Nugaur,'* which is not supported by the original ; but doubtless the 
proper reading of his copy was “ Bakar.” The Tdrikh-i Al/iuyM plainly » he 
went towards the island of Bakar.” Altogether, I make little doubt that the famous 
island-fort of Bhakkar is the one indicated. Bhakkar, indeed, does comprise two 
islands. But, when iostitnting inquiries on the spot, I could not find that the small 
island lying to the north was erer called ** Akar.” It now* goes by the name of tbs 
Arint on it But that it might once hare been eaned so, is not improbable, as the 
tendency to the reduplication of the name of Bhakkar is even now shown by its being 
rarely mentioned, eicept when coupled with the name of one of the towns lying on 
cither side of it,— aa Bark- Bhakkar,” ** Sakktr Bhakkar.” 
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tiia Sultfii ■eat an ambasBador to bim withadaiiiand tnmmmjp mi 
for the Burrender of the Bon and daughter of Amir Khin, who had 
taken Bhelter at Mult&n, having fled from the battla which took 
place on the banks of the Indus. Eubtoha sent the son aiiddaii|^tBr 
of ‘Amir Kh4n with a large contribution in money, aolicifang at the 
same time that his territories might not be despoiled. The we at h er, 
however, growing hot, the Sulttn determined to p ro eeed ftem 
l/ch to the Judi hills, to Baltla and Nakfla, and on hia way be* 
sieged the fort of Bisrdm, where in an engagement he was wounded 
in the hand by an arrow. In the end, the SulUn captured the ibrt» 
and put all who were in it to the Bword. At this place he xecnved 
intelHgenoe of the movement of the Moghal troops, who were 
endeavouring to effect his capture, so he turned back. When he was 
in sight of Mult&n, he sent an ambassador to EuUcha to intimate his 
return, and to demand the tribute due by him. The advanced guard 
of the SuMn waited but for a short time, and as the inhabitants of 
Ifoh >*ere hostile, he set fire to the city and marched upon Sad6s<n, 
where Fakhru-d din was governor on behalf of Kubddia. Lfahin 
of Khiti was commander of the troops, and he led them forth to 
oppose Okh4n, who was general of the Sultan's army, but he was 
slainin the conflict OkUhi then besieged Sadusdn, and when the 
Sult&n arrived, Fekhru*d din SiUbri with tears supplicate for par* 
don, and presented his sword and coffin* in token of submission, 
llie Sultdn remained there for one month, and diowing fhvour to 
Fakhru-d din, he . made over to him the government of Sadfisin and 
marched towards Dewal (Debal) and Damrila. Hasar, who was 
the ruler of this territory, took to flig^t^ and embarked in a boat 
The Sultdn, on reaching the borders of Dewal and Damrfla, dqputed 
tChiM Ehfai with a force to Kahrwffia, from which place he brought 
away mboh spoil and many prisoners. Shortly after, the Sultin 
entmed Dewal and Damrila, and erected a Jimi* mosque in the 
former place, opposite the temple of an idol* In the m sa nt i mis 

> ThsMde-lwiM has ^ wiadiag ihscl ** jastosd of ^ ooAa.** Thif both laplj 
tbs MSio omtimsiit, tbsl Fakbru-d dSa wm it eslj to dis,sad p l assd bh ffibiaibs 
BaltSn't baud. Tbs TirtkM Alfi myt ** bia solbi tad bii avoid asr pa adad ftem 
bia asek.'* On the Saltia'a latim to Fania, wo dad tba lapmtaal fwanda foiof 
through tha miss smblsBMtis dm of oostritioB. 

r FiiiibU myt that tha luuns of tbs obiof of Dsibal, or Tbalta^ vaa JaiabI, asi 
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inteUigenoe was reoeived from *Irak that Ghiyiba-d din Snlidn 
settled himself in ’Ixik ; that most of the troops of that country 
professed their attachment to Sultdn Jal41u-d din, and felt anxious 
for his presence. Upon this the Sultan prepared to join them, but 
on learning that Bui£k Hajib was with hostile intentions fortifying 
the strong post of Burdsir in Kirm&n, he determined on prooee^ng 
to ’lift by way of Makrft.” 

Mirkhond’s account of this expedition is very clear and explicit, 
and is chiefly derived finom the Jahdn~kttBhd( and Jdtn€ Tawdrfkh, 
He is, in aome respects, fuller than either of those authorities. Tho 
following extracts arc taken from the history of the Sings of 
Khwirizm in the Fourth Book, and the history of Changiz Ehft in 
the Fifth Book of the Bauzatu-s Safi : — 

** When' the Sult4n arrived at Qhaznm, which his father, Sult&n 
Muhammad, bA^ bestowed upon him as an appanage, he was joined 
by the armies of his fether, which had been dispersed in difierent 
directions. Saifti-d din Aghiik, with forty thousand Kankalis,* 
Turks, and Ehiljs, and Tamin Malik, the governor of Hirft with bis 
valiant Kurds, were amongst those who joined his standard. 

” When spring returned, the Sult&n left' Ghaznin with his army, 
and went to Biidni (Parwft) where he fixed his camp. There he 
learned that Pft<^k and Yemghur* were engaged in the siege of 
Wflift,^ and they were nearly capturing it, when the Sult&n, leav- 
ing his heavy baggage in the camp, attacked the Moghals, and put 
to the sword nearly one thousand men of the advance guard. As 
the Moghal force was smaller than that of their opponents, it re- 
created across the river, and after destroying the bridge, fled during 
the night The Sultdn returned to his camp with much booty, and 
remained encamped at Birfti. 

that the Sulttademolidied the templM of the idoU at that place. Thiamajpiohablj 
hare been a regal title, fbr aome anoh name waa borne bj the aon or brother of Dhhir, 
who waagoTemor of DdbaL [See VoL L pp. 197, 201.] 

> [Thmalated bj Sir H. Elliot.] 

* The GmSU$HudwKp and calls the gofemor of Herat ^^Tisis,** bat in 

the nezt page esll» him Emin.** 

• btibtflMiMJffU firio. mdt " B.gjdt ud TMtUr.** Milw 
hM " Bagctak od Tonkow." 

« [8m Tkmm, Jtmi. A. 111.] 
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*‘WheiiGliaiig{E Ehin heard of this defeat, he deBpatchedKhtdkd' 
and another t>f the Nuyine, with thirty thousand men, agsiniit the 
Sultftn, and •diima^ followed in their rear. As soon as Khifikh 
readied BArinf, the Sultan prepared for action, and gave orders that 
his men should dismount and bind the reins of their horses round 
their waists, fighting only with swords and arrows from mom till 
evening. At the approach of night, both infidels and Musulm tns 
retired to their respective camps, and on the return of mom, the 
Sultiin’s army saw a double .line of troops opposed to them, more 
than they had contended with the day before. The reason was, that 
Kutukit during the night had devised a stratagem, by ordering each 
of his troopers to make human figures with basket-work and felt, 
and place them in the rear. The SiilUn’s army, conceiving that 
reinforcements had reached the Moghals, became alarmed, and pro- 
posed to leave the field ; but the Sult&n making them take heart, 
prevented them carrying this foolish design into efieot, and ordered 
them again to fight during that day also on foot. After a time, when 
they saw their oVm strength and the weakness of the Moghals, they 
suddenly mounted their horses, and charging the enemy, slew the 
greater part of these infidels, and the two Nuydns fled, with only 
a few followers, to Changiz Kh&n. • • • 

** On the day of this victory,’ a quarrel arose between Saifu-d 
din Aghrak and the governor of Hir&t respecting a horse, upon 
which occasion the latter struck Aghriik’s horse on the head ; and as 
the Sult4n was not confident that any remonstrance of his would 
be listened to, he did not call the governor to account The conse- 
quendb was tbat during the night Saifu-d din Aghiik left the camp 
in anger, and went oflf with his Eankali, Turkoman, and Ehilj 
troops towards the hills of Sankr&k.* a o e 

} **Sankghar NSyto” in the Tirikh^i Alfi^ and '^KiikCr** in the original 
Jtihdn^kuihdi, D'OhMon aays, Shieki Coutoucou.*’ The Unwtrtai Ui%U/ry aleo 
hai ** Khtdkd/’ and placet him at the head of eighty thoueand men.’* The Gmald^- 
Mml laya, ” Schiki Kutahu.” Milea haa *‘ Kykoor.” 

* The Modtm Umptraal Biatory, on the authority of Muhammad of Neaaa, aaya 
that Jalhlu-d din, after reproaching his pnaonera with their cnieltiea, cauaed naib to 
be thmat into their eara, to revenge the miseries which his subjecu had so long ^uf- 
fined from the Mongols and Thtkrs. 

* Price reads *‘8ekraak." Hammer, ^^Sinkrak.” The JdmCn^t TatutdHkh^ 
**Sankariin.” Bampoldi says, <*Sangrak, non molte diatante da Gasna.'* Miles 
Tsadi ** Sunkran.” 
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"The right wing of the Sultan, which wee commanded by Khin 
Malik, was first attacked by the enemy, and many of his personal 
attendants and the greater part of his troops werevkiUed. The left 
wing was also destroyed, but the Sultdn kept on fighting from mom 
till noon, supported by seven hundred men who were with him in 
the centre, and laid many low in the dust at every attack, performing 
incredible deeds of valour, of which Rustam and Isfandydr would 
have been envious. The army of Changiz Kh&n kept pressing on 
in increasing numbers, and constantly contracting the space of 
the Sultdn’s action, insomuch that they were nearly taking him 
prisoner, o o o 

" After his last charge, the Sultan turned his horse’s head, and 
seizing his royal umbrella and throwing off his coat of mail, and 
lashing his horse, urged him into the river Sind, which was flowing 
more than tliirty feet below the bank. Some of the cavalry fol- 
lowed his example. ^ ^ The Tatar soldiers drew their bows, 

and the waters of the Sind were red with the blood of the slain. 
When the Sultdn escaped from that danger, he wenf along the bank 
of the river, and witnessed the enemy plundering his camp on the 
opposite side. 

"Changiz Khdn likewise stood on the bank of the river and 
watched the Saltan dismount from his horse, take off his saddle, 
spread his saddle-doth, his aiTows, and his tunic, in the sun to dry 
them, empty the water out of his scabbard, fix his umbrella on the 
point of his spear, and then sit down under the shade. About the 
time of afternoon prayers he was joined by seven of his followers 
who had escaped the whirlpools of the river, and, accompanied by 
them, at sunset the Sult&n went his way. When Changiz Ehia saw 
all this, he seized the collar of hie tunic between his teeth ; 

" * He lauded him and aaid, from no father 

Will such a son be produced throughout the world. 

He is like a Tictorious lion in a forest, 

And as courageous as a crocodile in a rirer.* 

Turning round to bis sons, he exclaimed — * Such a s6n, and no other, 
should be bom to a father : ’ 

* No one in the world has seen a man like this, 

Nor beard of one amongst the heroes of antiquity.* 
o o e o 
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«TluB eTent took place in Rajab, 620 h. (July, 1223 a.d.) 

e e. o o 

“ The Sultin remained two years in Hindustan, ^ ^ The 

officer whom he deputed to Shamsu-d din was poisoned by that 
king. When the Sultam left BisdLm, and was passing by Multw, 
Eubtoha offered opposition, and the Sultan, after defeating him, 
went to Uch. o • o 

After the Sultan had crossed the Sind, Changiz Khan detached 
Bald Nuyan, with two tum&ns, or twenty thousand men, in pursuit. 
After crossing the river, he arrived at a fort which was held by 
one of the Sultan’s officers, and after the fort was captured, he 
ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants. Thence he went 
towards Mult4n, and the inhabitants closed the gates against him. 
The Nuyim discharged stones from his manjaniks, and demolished 
some of the gates, and was near taking the fort ; but as the ktoghals 
were unable to withstand the excessive heat, the Mult&nis escaped 
that Bala (calamity) ; for Bald Nuyan marched away from Multdn, 
and after pillaging and devastating the whole of that province and 
Lahdwar, he went to join Changiz Ehdn. 

0 0.0 0 

After consulting with his sons and officers, it was finally 
resolved by Changiz Ehdn that a detachment of the army should be 
sent to Eij and Makran and the borders of Hind to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Sultdn Jaldlu-d din, and that another should be sent 
towards Ghaznin to destroy that capital, and the descendants of 
Subuktigin, so that all desire for the restoration of the Sultan 
might be extirpated, and should then return towards Turin in the 
spring. 

In furtherance of these designs, Changiz Ehdn sent Chaghtai 
with a large army towards the Makrdns (Makrandt), and Ogtdi 
was ordered to return to Ghaznin from the lowlands on the banks 
of the Sind. The chiefs and elders of that city felt themselves 
compelled to submit; but under the apprehension of further opposi- 
tion on the part of Sultan Jaldlu-d din, the Moghals sent to Paradise 
all the inhabitants of that tract, — ^the old as well as the young, tlie 
weak as well as the strong,— and destroyed the colleges and schools, 
making them the abodo of owls. 
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After this massacre and pillage Ogtdf Ka&n, by order of Changfs 
Kh&i, went through Qarmsir and Hirit towards M4wurau-n nahr 
and Turkistan. Chaghtai, who had gone to Makran, after bringing 
the whole of that country and its borders under subjection, took up 
his winter-quarters at Ealinjar,* a country on the banks of the river 
Sind. The governor of that province entertained them hospitably, 
rendered all kinds of acceptable services, and provisioned the 
Moghals to the fullest extent of his power. 

** The greater part of the army fell sick, owing to the badness of 
the climate. And since many prisoners had fig^llen into the -hands 
of the Turks, insomuch that each soldier had as many as ten or 
twenty, o o o orders* were issued, as a precautionary 
measure, to put them all to death. Ambassadors were despatched 
by Chaghtai to the chiefs* who were in the vicinity of his camp, 
and most of them proffered their allegiance ; but against those who 
were at first submissive and afterwards offered opposition, armies 
were sent, and they were all put to the sword.* 

After the troops had lecovered from their sickness, as no tidings 
of Jalalu-d din reached them during the time they were in their 
winter-quarters, they returned with the grand army towards their 
native country, ^ ^ and Chaghtai and Ogtdi went on a hunting 

expedition to Bokb4iA.” 

^ Thif if not the fMDOiu fori in Bundelkhsnd, nor the hill fort on the frontier of 
Kashmir mentioned by Firishta (I. 89, 99). The Tdrikh-% Alfi saya it was ** within 
the coniines of Mult&o.” Col. Miles reads ** Lanjoor ; " but all the readings through- 
out the 8hajratu~l Atrdk are adopted without any consideration or authority, and 
carry no weight with them. 

* In the corresponding passage in the Jahdn^kuthdiy these orders are attributed to 
Changls Khhn, which would make it appear that he himself wintered in Hindustkn — 
an improbable supposition. 

* The Shqjratu4 Atrdk says, **to the countries of Kech, Kutch, Mukran, and the 
port of Surat.*' 

* There is groat confusion of names and places in respect to these winter-quarters. 
D'Ohsson's statement adds to the difficulty. He says : ** After the sack of Obaznin, 
Ogtkl asked learo to besiege Sfstkn, but Cbangfz Khkn ordered his return on account 
of the great heat. Ho cantoned bimsclf on the plain which tho Mongols call B^rouan, 
and pillaged the whole surrounding country. Cbangiz Khkn waited for the Ndyha 
Bela and Tdrtki, and on their arrival he marched, and was joined by Ogtkl near the 
fort of Gounaoun Courgan. He wintered in the mountainous country of Bouya- 
ketver, near the sources (?) of tho Sind, where an epidemic sickness broke o^t In 
the spring of the year 1223, Changiz Kbbn resol to return to Mongolia by India 
andTabbeti after ordering tho massaerq of the priaonen.** 
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A yezy onriouB statement respecting this expedition is found in 
the Tazhtra of Daulat Shdh, Art., ^'Jamalu-d din Muhammad 
*Abdu-r Bazzik Isfahan!,** who was a oontemporaiy of the Sultan’s. 
It differs from all other accounts ; and much of it is nonsense, but 
part may be true 

‘*Sult&n Jalalu-d dm defeated the Moghals in the vicinity of 
Panjshir, one of the districts of Kdbul. o o o YThen he dis- 
mounted from his horse after crossing the Sind, ho fixed his spear in 
the ground, and sat down, drying his turban, clothes, and arms. 

<*The Kh4n came to the bank of the river, and praising the gal- 
lantry of his antagonist, called out to him on the opposite bank : 
^ Oh prince, I hear that you are of lofty stature : rise, and let me 
see you.* Jaldlu-d din rose, and again the KfaAn addressed him : 
^Oh prince, sit down again, for all that I have heard respecting 
your stature and appearance is exceeded an hundredfold.*' JaUlu-d 
din sat down, when the Kh&a again said. * It was my anxious desire 
that you should become my vassal ; but now go your way in safety.* 
The Kh&n then retired from the bank of the river. 

Of the remnant of. Jal&lu-d din’s army, about seventy men 
managed to join him by some means or other ; and they plundered 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore an Augh4n (Afghan) caravan which 
was on its way to MulUn. They thus set themselves up in arms 
and equipments, and four hundred of the Afghans joined the Sultin. 
It was about that time that the Haz&ra L&shia, from which tribe 
Amir Ehusru of Dehli is descended, flying from the neighbourhood 
of Balkh before the Moghal army, joined the Sult&n, to the number 
of seven hundred men. They took the fort of Eaxgishghil (?)• and 
the King of Multibi made peace with the SulUn. *AUu-d din 
Eaikubad (Mas*ud (?), a legitimate son of the Eing of Hind, gave 
him his daughter in marriage,* and the Sult&n maintained indepen- 
dent power in Hind during three years and seven months, ynbien 

* We hare s eufflcieBt proof that he wu haadeome, from the fhet of the wifh of 
Uibek Jahha Pahlawhn fklliog in lore with him, and betraying her gallant hneband’s 
fort to him for the gratification of her passion. 

* D’Obsson 4) also says that, when the Sulthn learnt that Shamsn-d dfn 
Altamsh was adrancing to render assistance to Kubhcha, he went ont to oppose him, 
but, instead of fighting. Altamsh proposed peace and the hand of his daughter, which 
were both accepted by the Sulthn. 
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intelligeiioe wm received of the retom of Changis Khtn towards 
the deserti Soltfn Jalalu-d din left Hind, and went to Eirm^n, by 
way of Eij and Makrfa/* 

The TdHM-f Al/t contains (ann. mort, 609), the following par- 
tionlaxB not noticed by the other authors; but in the general narra- 
tive it follows the Jahdn-huihd, the JdmiPu-t TawdrOch, and the 
Batuatu-B Safd indifferently. * 

** When Sultin JaUlu-d din reached Ghaznin, Malik Amin went 
out to do him honour with fifty Haziras, and the whole army and 
peasantry nme rejoiced at his arrival The Sult4n married the 
dam^itar of Malik Amin, and encamped during the whole winter 
€B the plain of Ghaznin. * • By reinforcements his army 

aasonnted tq more than one hundred thousand men. 

** Sanak|^fir Nfiyim reached Birwin on the morning of the eighth 
day after the Sult&n had anived there. The Snltdn advanced one 
parasang and prepared for action, and ordered all his men to dis 
Bumnt their horses, and devote themselves to death in the approach- 
ing fig^t with the infidds. ^ ^ The Moghals during the night 
made figures of men, and placed them in the rear on their spare 
horses. ^ ^ The archers of Malik Saifo-d din AghxAk put the 
Moghals to fiigbt and committed great havoc, and the Sult&n making 
a charge with his whole army, completed the rout and daughter. 
Sanakghfir Nfiyin, with another Amir, who commanded the advance, 
fied to Changis EhAn with only a few followers. * ^ 

"On the retreat towards the Sind or Nildb, Amir Ehin, who 
commanded the rear-guard, was defeated, and fled to the Sultin. 
• a Changis gave the strictest orders that every kind of 
precaution diould be taken to prevent the Sult&n*s croseing the 
river. ^ ^ Aminu-d din Malik, who commanded the right 

wing, fled to PediAwar, and fdling into the hands of the Moghals, 
was slain there, a e When Changiz Ehin witnessed the Sul- 
tln’s exploit of swimming the river, he exclaimed, * A wise man 
diould be cautious in dealing with one who can save himself fiom 
such whirlpools and can p^orm such gallant actions.’ a • • 

" When the intelligence of the Siiltin’s successes came to the ears 
ef the wcrld-conqueiing Changiz Ehdn, he dispatched two sons of 
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Amirs, one named Tdrtif eind the other Bakin, with an immense 
army to seize the Sultdn, but as his troops were in great alarm at the 
Moghals, he went towards Dehli before the enemy could reach him. 
^ ^ Shamsu-d din to all appearance received ’Ainu-1 mulk with 

great distinction and kindness, but in his heart he entertained the 
greatest alarm : for like as the Khw&rizmshahis were afraid of the 
Moghals, so, but to a greater extent, were the soldiers of Hind 
afraid of those of the Sultdn. * ^ The Sult&n returned towards 

Lahiwar after his unsuccessful advances to Shamsu-d din. • o • 
** Eubdeha had collected a laige army within the borders of ITch 
and Mult&n. Upon this occasion, when he heard of the approach of 
the Moghals, he foreswore his allegiance to the Sultfn, and prepared 
to. demand reparation f(Mr former injuries* o o • 

** At that time the ruler of Tatta was a person called Jaisar, who, 
when he heard of the approach of the Sultan, placed his treasure 
and property in a boa^ went toward the sea, imd took zefc^ in some 
of his islands. 

** The Sult&n remained some time at Tatta, demolished the temples 
which were there, and built a large Masjid-i jimi’.” 

Firishta, in the account of this transaction, contained in the 
Hi$tory of Sind (Vol. ii. pp. 610-6), has followed the Jbiusata-s 
Safi almost verbatim, adding only a few particulars which his 

greater local knowledge enabled him to supply : — 

• • o o 

** Sultan Jalalu-d din, after applying to Shamsu-d din for such 
aid as would enable him to return to bis native country, where he 
learnt the sentiments of the Shdh towards him, returned by way of 
Lahore towards'the abodes of the Kbakkars^ and after arriving in 
that country, ho went to the hills of Bal41a and BanUla, and thence 
despatched Taju-d din Khilj to the hills of Judi, to plunder that 
province. ^ ^ The B&i of the Ehakkars, Kck&r Sanki, who had 
attained the honour of IsUm in the time of SiilUm Shah&bu-d din, 
solicited the Sultan that he would prevent Nasiru-d dm Kubdeha 
from harrying his country, as he was for ever doing. The Sultin 
gave the Bat’s son the title of Kalij Khan, and sent one of his 
nobles, who was known as l/zbek Biahi (he was Jahin Pahlawin 
Uzbek), with seven thousand men against Kubdeha, the ruler of Uch 
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and Molttn, who was encamped with twenty thousand men on the 
hank of the riyer Sind, which is near I7ch. 

Ifdbek Bdshi found Eubicha unprepared, he made a night 
attack np<m him, and so routed the whole camp, that Kub^cha with 
the greatest difficulty was able to flee away on a boat to some other 
plaoe. Ifzbek Bdshf remained in Kub4cha’s camp, and sent to com- 
municate the tidings of his yictory to the Sultdn, who, when he 
heard of the advance of the army of Dehli, thinking it not expe- 
dient to remain where he was, left that hill-country and went to 
Ifch. • • • 

When the weather became hot, the SulUn prepared to take up 
his summer quarters in the hills of Jud, and Bal41a and BanUIa. 
* * As soon as the SulUn heard that Ghaghtii Ehia was in pur- 
suit of him, reflecting upon the &ot that, at the commencement of 
their interoonrae, Shih N4riru-d din KuMcha had been well affected 
to him, he went towards Multfn, and asked for a contribution ia 
moDoy. Kubicha, hearing of the advance of the Moghal anny, 
rqeoted the demand, and prepared to wreak vengeance on the 
Snltln, ^ ^ who marched on tdwards Daibal, which is now 
called Thatta, committing on his road massacre and pillage in eveiy 
city and town which belonged to Slrih Eub&oha. When he arrived 
at Thatta, the ruler of that place, whose name was Jashi, of the 
tribe of 8umra,.placed his property and wealth on b^Murd a boat, and 
fled in haste with his children and relations to some islands, n o o 
^^Bdinquiriiing the conquest of Sind and Gujerdt, the Sultin in 
the year 620 &, went to ’Irik, by way of Eich and Makr&n. ^ ^ 
Chaghti Ehin, who was in pursuit of him with the Moghal army, 
came to Mnltin and laid siege to that plaoe, but Shih Nasiru-d din 
Eubicha exhibited such determined courage, that the siege was 
raised after forty days, and Chaghtii, marching to Eich and Makrihi, 
and haviiq; laid those countries waste, wintered at Ealinjar, a 
country situated on the banks of the Sind. . While quartered ther^ 
he put to death nearly thirty or forty thousand Hindustinis who had 
been taken captive, on the ground that they made the air of the 
camp pestilential ; but as, notwithstanding this butchery, the deatim 
in the camp still continued, and as the Moghals could obtain no 
intelligence of Sult&i JaUlu-d din, rsipecting where he was and 
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what he was doing, Chaght&( Eh&n broke up his camp and marched 
towards Turan. When S&l&r Ahmad, the governor of Kdlinjar, 
wrote to Kubacha, complaining of the ruin which had been brought 
upon his province, that prince was much grieved, and used his best 
endeavours to restore the country to its former prosperity.*’ 

The following extracts from the JIfodem Univeraal HUtary present 
some new features. The account is chiefly taken from La Croix’s life 
of Gengiz Can, which is founded upon the biography by Muhammad 
of Nessa, and the Jdmfu-t Tawdrikh. Like as in most other portions 
of Oriental History, so in this, the Universal Hhiory is the best 
authority for the English reader to consult 

** The chief reason for the Sultan’s quitting Ghkzna was to pve his 
disunited troops time to rejoin him. He did all that was possible to 
bring the three Turkish commanders to listen to reason. He wrote 
and sent to them several times representing the ruin which must 
attend their separation, and the advantages which might arise from 
their union. 

^^They at length suffered themselves to be persuaded by the 
sense of danger, but it was too late ; for Jenghiz Kh£n, informed of 
what was in agitation, sent sixty thousand horse to seize the passes, 
and prevent their joining the Sultan, who, finding himself deprived 
of this powerful aid, retired towards the river Sind, or Indus. 
There he halted, in a part where the stream was most rapid, and the 
place confined, with a view both to take from his soldiers a desire 
of flying, and prevent the Mungls from bringing up all their army 
to engage at once. Ever since his departure from Oazna, he had 
been tormented with a severe colic ; yet, at a time when he suffered 
most, hearing that the enemy’s vanguard was arrived at a place 
called Herder, he quitted his litter and mounted on horseback ; then, 
marching in the night with his chosen troops, surprised the Mungls* 
and, having cut them almost all to pieces, returned to his oamp with 
a considerable booty. 

Jenghiz Eh4n, finding by this event that he had to do with a 
vigilant enemy, proceeded with great circumspection. When he 
approached the Indus, he drew oiit his army in battalia : to Jagat^y 
he gave the oommand of the right wing ; the left to Oktay ; and put 
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himaelf in the centre, eamranded by eix thousand of his guards. 
On the other side^ JaUIoddin prepared for battle ; he first sent the 
boots on the Indus fbrther off, reserring only one to carry over the 
Sultdno hie mother, the queen hie wife, and bis children; but 
nnluddly the boat bulged when they were going to embark, so that 
they were forced to remain in the camp. The Sultdn in person 
assumed the command of the main body. His left wing, drawn up 
under the shelter of a mountain, which prevented the whole left 
wing of the Mungls from engaging them at one time, was con- 
ducted hid chief .waair; and his rij^t wing by Amin Mflek* 
This lord began the battle, and forced the enemy’s left wing to pve 
ground, in spite of all the troops which sustained them.- ^Hie right 
wing of the Mqngls likewise wanting room to extend itself, the 
Boltin made use of his left as a body of reserve, detaching from 
thence squadrons to sustain the other troops. He himself, at the 
head of the main body, ohaiged that of Jenghis Khin with so muoh 
rsadution and vigour, that he put it into disorder, and penetrated to 
the place where the Ehln bad at first taken his station ; but that 
pinoe had retired from thence to give orders for all the troops to 
engage. 

u This disadvantage had like to have lost the Mungls the battle ; 
fbr the report being spread all over the army that the Sultln bad 
broken through the main body, the troops were so discouraged, that 
if the Khin had not immediately rode from place to place to show 
himself, they would certainly have fled. In short, what guned him 
the battle, was the orders which he gave to Bela Nevilh to cross the 
mouitain, if praotioablsb and attack the Sultin’s left wing, whudi 
the Khin obeerved had been mndi weakened hj the several de- 
tachments. Bela, accordingly, conducted by a guide, marched 
betwixt rooks and dreadful precipices, and, attac king that disabled 
wing behind, obliged it to give way. The Boltin’s tnxqia, which 
were in all but thirty thousand, much fbtigoed with having fimght 
te& whole hours againstmore than three hundred tiionsand men, were 
seised with a panic, and fled. In this confosionhis eldest son was 
taken prisonw. One part of the troqps retired to the roeks on the 
bonks of the Indus, where the enemy’s horse could not follow tl^. 
Many others, closely pursued by the Mon^ threw therasdves into 
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tin liTW, tOBM tit tAmm hap]^ oiMMed over; wbile th* reit 
plawiiig flumaelvw fonad iheix piziiuMk oontimed fhe thioogh 
dMpdv. 

• • • • • 

lie wee in die middle of tlie Tiver, he efaqpped to innilt 
Khin, who wee come to the beak to admin hie oooxage, 
end emptied hia qdvar of anowa againat him. Some bieve Mangl 
oipteina would hen duowa themaalna into the river to awim after 
JaUloddin, hot the grand Khln wonld not permit them, telling 
diem thia prinoe would defeat all their attempta. 


“lliia prinoe as ao<m as he was landed safe in Indi* aaoended a 
^rae to peas the-night seoue from wild beasts. Next day, as he 
walked melanoho^ along the banks to see if any of his people 
iqppaaied, be peroeived a tnx^ of soldiers with some offioers. three 
of whom .proved to be his partionlar friends. These, at the be* 
ginning of the defrag had fonnd a boat, in whudi they sailed all 
night with modi danger from the rooks, shelTSS, and violenoeof the 
onrienl Soon after he was jmned by dues himdred horse* who 
informed him of four thonsand mon saved by swimming over two 
leagues from thsnoe. The Snlttn went to meet diem, and promiaed 
to provide tot diair n eoesa it iie. Mean time Jamflcnraaad, an offloar 
of hit houMihold, who was not at the batde* knowing that his master 
and many of his people had esoaped, ventured to load a very large 
boat with anna, provisions, numey, and stuff to dodie the soldiers: 
and etoas over to him ; for whidr eminent piece of servioeJalfloddin 
ifpointed him great s tew a rd of his household, and snmamed him 
Ektairoddfn; diatia, ttsetossH, or Asplofir i/As/ofth. . 


"On dpds intdligencsi Jen|^ KUm sent orders to his brothm 
Utakin, and nuaelied with the troops diat remained with him as fro 
as Kandahar, whkh he took. 

" Some dme after die reduodon of this fortress, Mnltfri, a diy o 
India, was subdued tqr Bela Neviln, who had orders to oonqnei 
Lahfor also; bul^ as he was informed diete was in that plsM i 
sirongar amqr than Us own, he did not go diither. . A Patin prinoe, 
—red Kobidia, had sent those foroesb thinking he had more reason 
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to provide against the Mungla than against Jaliloddin ; for, although 
the Sultin was then in arms on his frontiers, yet he had only a few 
troops with him, and ooiild only make a alight irruption into the 
territoriM of a prince named Bina, whom he slew for having 
insulted him in his distress. 


The defenders of Oazna made frequent sallies on the bemegers, 
aevend times destroyed their works, and broke above a hundred 
of their battering-rams ; but one night, after an obstinate engage- 
ment in which Oktay fought in person to encourage his soldiers, who 
began to be intimidated, one side of the city walls fell down, and, 
filling up the ditch, a great number of Mungls easily entered sword 
in hand. The governor, seeing all lost, at the head of his bravest 
soldiers, charged among the thickest of his enemies, where he and 
his followers were slain. However, Gazna was not entirely ruined, 
nor did all the inhabitants perish ; for after the pillage had lasted 
four or five ^oura, Oktay ordered it to cease, and taxed the people 
who were left alive at a certain rate to redeem themselves and the 
city. This prince continued here till the whole province was reduced, 
and then went to rejoin his father in Tartary. 

. ** Meantime, Jagatay having entered Eerm&n, the aiioient Eura- 
mania of Persia, took by degrees all the cities in that province. 
After he had reduced Tiz, one of the first cities, with some other 
places which he destroyed, he proceeded to Ealinjer, a country 
bordering on Hindustan, where, intending to pass the winter, the 
soldiers by the help of their slaves built houses, cultivated gardens, 
and kept flocks of sheep, as if they intended to make a settlement; 
but when the scorching winds began to blow, to which they were 
not accustomed, almost all of them fell sick, while the greater part 
of those who lived became so weak and languid that they were not 
fit for service. By this distemper the country of Firs, or PIrs, 
which is the proper Persia, and that part of Ehfiiestln which 
belonged to Eayasoddin, Sultln Jalaloddin*s younger brother, 
escaped for this time the invasion of the Mungls. Jagatay, by 
removing his troops from one place to another, gradually restored 
them to health ; and finding the slaves which the fmldiers had taken 
were a burthen, ordered the throats of the greater part of them to be 
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oni Tlien haying committed the care of the conquered countriei to 
one of his lieutenants, he, pursuant to his father’s orders, directed* 
his course to Bilkh, where the general rendezvous was appointed*” 

The account of Bampoldi, in his Annali MuitUmani^ differs much 
firom others, and contains many improbabilities, notwithstanding that 
he quotes Mirkhond and translates D’Herbelot ; yet, as it is founded 
in some portions on independent Arabic sources, it presents some 
passages worthy of translation : — 

• a o • 

**In the tract of country between E&bul and the Indus, according 
to the account of Kara Tohelebi, the Tartars, after the manner of 
locusts, had spread desolation and extermination with ineffable 
rapidity, and inflicted such damage, that six centuries were not able 
to repair it • • • 

o o a o 

** The 8ult&n was prevented making his last desperate charge by 
his nephew Malek Agiasoh, who said, * Beware how you precipitate 
yourself rashly upon those who so surpass you in numbers, lest you 
be accused of madness, as one who deals a blow upon the edge of a 
razor.* • • o hundred thousand Tartars did not cease to 
discharge at him a million of arrows, but were not able to hit him. 
When he had passed the greatest current of the stream, he was 
obliged to go much further in order to find a ford,.aB the banks of 
the Indus were nearly everywhere very steep. He saved himself 
finally at the ford of EaitouL ^ ^ Only seven soldiers out of 
the three hundred ^ who had dared to follow, unwilling to abandon 
the unhappy prince, escaped to the opposite bank: the rest being 
either slain by arrows or drowned in the river. Among the latter 
was his nephew, Malek al Agiasch. ^ o ^ 

” Oktay took Qazna by assault after a siege of four months. It 
was burnt and destroyed to the very foundation, after about two 
hundred thousand persons had been inhumanly massacred. 

o ^ o o o 

”The Sultan' having composed an army out of these refugees* 
thought of obtaining for himself an asylum, and a principality at 

I Do Gttignea layi four thoaoa&d. 
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the same time, beyond the Ganges, beoanse the whole country which 
extended on both banks of the Indus had been successively sub- 
dued by Jengiz, who had made himself master of Multan, Labor, 
Jenghapur, Dehli, and Agra, compelling the freedmen of Scheab- 
e’ddin of Gaur, who had possessed themselves of those places 
within the last fifteen years, to flee from their abodes and abandon 
their estates, or at least to repair to some lofty castles, which by 
their situation were judged to be impregnable, at least for many 
years, e o o 

The troops of Jengliiz triumphantly overran in this year (1223) 
the whole country, from the Ganges and Indus to the Caspian Sea, 
and from the Sihoun to tho Euphrates. ^ ^ Jenghiz returning 
from India, closed the warlike achievements of this year by taking 
Ehandaar. 

o . o o • e 

Scarcely had Jelale*ddin Mankbemi learnt that Jenghiz had 
crossed the Sihoun with the greater part of his Mongols, and had 
taken the road of Tartary, when he repassed the Indus and entered 
Persia, through the provinces of Kaboul, Gazna, and Eandaar, 
and immediately occupied Hekran, Sejestan, and Farsestan, ex- 
pelling everywhere the few Mongols who had remained to protect 
those conquests, one While the Sulttn was engaged in 
recovering his dominions in Persia, his brother Tatar Shah was 
extending his conquests in Hindustan, where in a short time he 
conquered and expelled every Mongol who dared to show his fhoe.’* 

D*Ohsson observes that neither the date nor the place of action on 
the Sind is known. ’Alau-d din says it took place in the month of 
Bajab (August), but Muhammad of Nessa says the 22nd of Shaw- 
w61 (9th December), which appears more exact Nowhere do we 
find any precise indication of the* place which was the theatrs of 
this event.’* 

Price says the action at Barw&n took place probably in the spring 
of 618 A.n. (1221 a.d.), in whidi D’Ohsson ooneuxs; and that the 
iction on the Indus took place in Bigab of that year, or September, 
1221, but ho is disposed to place it a year later. But there ia no 
*cason to doubt that it took place in 1221 a«d., and as the action of 
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Parwin certainly occurred in the spring of that year, it would be 
much too late to defer the action on the Indus till December, for the 
retreat to the Sind was nearly instantaneous after the action at 
Parwan. Independent of which, the march from Qhazni to the 
Sind would have been impracticable in December, and the passage 
of the river would have been no such very gallant feat in that 
month, when the river was at its lowest. Besides, what becomes of 
the proverb which is said to have celebrated the oocasipn : ** Marvels 
occur in Bajab.’* And although it is highly improbable that the 
event did give occasion to the proverb, inasmuch as it is in Arabic— 
a language spoken by no class of people concerned in the transac- 
tion — ^yet an old proverb may have been made applicable to the 
event, and as it is quoted by an author nearly contemporary, we may 
be sure that Hajab and no other was the month in which the achieve- 
ment was performed. 

The crossing of the Indus in the same fimhion had been accom- 
plished four years before by Shamsu-d din Altamdi, when in pursuit 
of N&iiru-d din Eubaoha, and though he succeeded in reaching the 
opposite bank with a few followers, many were drowned in the 
attempt The credit which has been given in later years to Haha- 
raj& Banjit Sing for the same feat, was not so wdl earned, because 
ho caused his cavalry and infantry to ford the Indus where the 
bottom is rocky and shingly, and where the stream was not more 
tlion knee deep, though the current was so rapid as to make the 
footing insecure. Many men and horses certainly were lost, but 
Banjit Sing himself crossed on an elephant 

Bespecting the place where the Sultan crossed the Indus there is 
much doubt Hammer, however, sees no difficulty, reproving D’Ohs- 
Bon for not knowing that it was at the ford of Eaitul, quoting for his 
authority D’Herbelot, who calls it Gaitool, quoting for his authority 
Muhammad of Nessa. But the question is where is Eaitul or 
Caitool ? 

N 0 T E I. 

Karmatian$. 

[The religion of Islam had no sooner become a power than divi. 
sions, feuds, and schisms broke out among its professora* Dissen 
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Bions and heresies appear to be inseparable from all newly-estab- 
lished creeds, and the fervid Oriental temper, excited to the highest 
pitch by the worldly snccess and the intolerant fanatical doctrines of 
Islam, impelled professing Musulmaus to unparalleled excesses and 
most execrable crimes. The overthrown but nnoradicated super- 
stitious of the old religion, and the mystical theology and philosophy 
of nations with which the Muhammadans came in contact, had their 
share in the production and development of these heresies ; but the 
acting moving spirit which gave them political importance was lust 
of personal distinction and temporal power. Thus the principal 
divisions turn upon the question of the rightful succession to the 
Prophet in the office of Leader of the Faithful.*’ 

One of these heretical sects, the Earmatians, appear on the scene 
very frequently in the present volume. This s^ is an offshoot of 
the Isma’flian heresy,- and is often confounded with it. There were 
some points of doctrinal difference, but the uninitiated wore ignorant 
of them, and unable to distinguish them ; so the two names came to 
be often used indifferently. Orthodox writers, hating and despising 
the heretics, were prone to speak of them by some general name ; 
or if they attempted to be more specific, their ignorance frequently 
led to a confusion and misappropriation of terms. Thus the title 
Isma’ilian includes Earmatians, Assassins, and others, and for the 
Isma’ilians the wider term ** Muldhida, heretics ’* is often used. 

The Isma’ilians do not admit the rightful succession of the Imams 
recognised by the orthodox. They acknowledge ’Ali, Hasan, and 
Husain, but maintain that the line closed with Isma’il, son of Ja’far 
Sadik, who was the seventh and last Im£m. From him they take 
the name Isma’ilian, and from him also they are called ‘‘ Seveners.” 
The teaching of the Isma’ilians put a metaphorical interpretation on 
the Eurdn, which tended to explain away and supersede its doc- 
trines, leaving only a negative religion, and substituting license for 
morality. The doctrines of the Isma’ilians were embraced by a 
man named *Abdu-llah, son of Maimun, a native of Persia, who 
devoted his powers not only to the overthrow of Arab ascendancy, 
but to the subversion of Islam and indeed of all religion. His 
mode of action was by secret influence and missionary exertion. 
The culminating doctrine of his teaching was the vanity of all 
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religions, and the indifference of men’s actions, the good reoeiTing 
no recompense, the evil no chastisement, either in this world or 
the next. 

Among the followers of ’Abdu-llah was one named Ahmad, or, 
as he was afterwards called, ** Karmat.” He rose about the year 
278 H. (891 A.D.), and was the founder of the Earmatians. The 
term Karmata or Karmat belongs to a kind of Arabic writing in 
which the letters are very small and the lines very close. This style 
being weU suited for secret communications, was adopted by Ahmad, 
and hence he was called Karmat, and his followers Earmati or 
Eardraata, anglice Earmatians. Teaching the doctrine that every- 
thing desirable was allowable, he differed from his predecessors by 
endeavouring to cany out his views by violence, and began an open 
unrelenting war upon the ruling powers. In 290 h. (903 a.d.), the 
Earmatians made a fearful inroad into Syria, and in 311 (923 a.d.}, 
they plundered Basra and Eufa. In 319 h. (931 a.d.), under a 
famous leader, Abu Tahir, they took the city of Mecca with terrible 
slaughter, plundered the temple, and carried away the holy hijru4 
aaujad, or black stone, which they retained for twenty years. Ar 
Bdzi, the twentieth Khalif, actually agreed to pay them an annual 
subsidy to secure the safe passage of the pilgrims to Mecca. 

The Fatimide throne of Egypt, founded by an Isma’ilian in 297 h. 
(909-10 A.D.), in rivalry of the Arabian Khildfat, grew rapidly in 
power, and liccame a source of great jealousy and trouble to the 
occupants of the throne of Baghdad. Political rivalry thus com- 
bined with religious hatred to make the war between the faithful 
and the heretics roosi savage and unrelenting, 

From the Isma'ilians sprang another sect which forced itself 
upon the notice of the Crusadem and introduced a new word, 
** Asaasain,'* ‘ into tho languages of Europe. This sect was founded 
by a native of Re, named Uasau Sabah, who was schoolfellow and 

^ [De Sacy insists, though his dictum has been disputed, that this term is derired 
from the term ** hashhhiny'* hemp eaters, because these fanatics probably infuriated 
themaelyea with this dru^ in preparation for their bloody work ; but be acknowledges 
that there is no proof of such having been their practice. . The fanatical fury of these 
murderers hardly needed any stimulus, and the craft as well as tho boldness which 
they exhibited in the execution of their designs are hardly refcrrible to n state of 
frenzied inebriation. Does not the name of their founder Hatan or Al Hasan present 
jitti&cient materials for the formation of the word Assassin f] 
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companion of Nizamu-l mulk, the well known wozir of the Saljfikl 
government, and author of the Majma'u4 Wasdija. An extract from 
that work, in page 490 of this volume, gives some account of this 
redoubtable character. The forcible removal of all foes and Tivals 
by the dagger of the assassin, was the profession and the distinctive 
practice of tMs abominable sect Nizamu-l mulk, above referred to, 
fell under their daggers, and the author of the Jahdn-huahd had 
nearly become a victim to Isma’Oian assassins.. 'In 483 h. Hasan 
Sabdh obtained possession of the strong fortress of Alah-amut, or 
Alamut (the eagle’s nest), in the province of Budbdr, about eleven 
parasangs north of Kazwin» and here he and his descendants main- 
tained themselves for nearly two centuries,* when the fortress and 
many others fell under the iron tread of the Mongols. The excesses 
of the Assassins had impelled Mangu Eh&a to determine upon the 
extermination of the whole sect of Isma’flians, and under him and 
his successor Huldku their fortresses were taken, and many 
thousands of their men, women, children, and babes at the breast, 
were put to the sword. 

The Karmatians appeared to have pushed themselves eastwards 
into the valley of the Indus at an early period. From Biruni we 
learn that the Karmatians destroyed the great idol at Multdn, and 
the heretical chief, whom Mahmud of Ghazni drove away from that 
town, was no doubt a member of this sect, for the name of Kar- 
matian is applied to him by one or two writers, although the more 
general name of Muldhida is more fluently used. 

Mahmud’s waztr, Hasnak, was brought to the stake by Mas’ud 
upon the charge of being a Karmatian. The personal enmity of 
Mas’fid no doubt precipitated this act; but there is ample proof that 
the Khalif was greatly incensed against the wazir for having 
received a kkirat from the Egyptian Khalif, and that he had urged 
Mahmud so strongly to execute him that the incensed monarch broke 
out in .the indignant words recorded by Baihaki : Tell the doting 
old Khalif that out of regard to the ’Abbdsides I have meddled 

^ [From this stronghold the Chief of the Assauins was called the Shaikhu^lJMiil 
or, as vte have it in Englbh, the ** Old Man of the Mountain.’*] 

* [The Assassins are the HuUihidai^i Ainmut, who are stated to hare been 
patronised by *Al&u-d dfn Ghorf. He is censured for the attention he paid to them 
by the author of the TubaktU^i NdsfrI, tuprm p. 288»] 
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witli all the ^orld. I am hunting for the Earmatians, and where- 
ever one is found he is impaled. If it were proved that Haanak ia 
a Karmatian, the Commander of the Faithful should soon see what 
had happened to him. But 1 have brought him up» and he ia to me 
aa my sons and my brothers. If he is a Karmatian, so am I.” 
When Mahmud departed, and Hasnak’s enemy succeeded, the 
Khalifa animosity was soon appeased. 

Though Mahmud expelled the Earmatian chief £rom Multan, the 
heresy was not suppressed, for in 671 (1175 a.i>.), Muhammad 
Ohori once more ** delivered MulUm from the hands of the Ear- 
matians.”^ In 634 (1237 a.o.) we find them in some force at 
Behli, where they made a concerted assault upon the faithful in the 
great mosque, and slew a considerable* number ; but they were 
finally overpowered, **and every heretic and Earmatian was sent 
toheU.”]* 


NOTE J. 

Geographical Index. 

[The following descriptive list of countries and places, more or 
less frequently referred to in the preceding pages, will probably be 
found useful, and may obviate the necessity of reference and enquiry. 
Som^ of the names are well known, and are marked on the maps ; but 
others are only to be found in the works of the old geographers. 

Bardasir . — A large town of Eirman, on the road leading to 
Khurasan, lying north-east of the town of Eirman. It is also 
called Kawashir. 

Bust — X city of the district of Garmsir^ in Sijistan. It is situ- 
ated on the west of the river Helmand, and is noted for its great 
heat. 

Ddwar . — Known in old times as the “ Biladu-d dawar,” and by 
the modern inhabitanta as Zamin-dawar. A large province, con- 

' [dieM-o, p. 293.] 

. » [See Vol. i. of this work, pp. 453, 481, aod 491, and Vol. ii. pp. 93, 293, and 
336; Haminer Purgstall, Bittory of the AetcMim; Defrdmery, Hutoire ^ Seldjen^ 
et dtt UiMeiieni ; D^Herbelot, v. Clermath; Price, Hdhemmedan Hutory^ 
Vol. ii. pp. 167, 332 ; Reinaud, Fragmented p. 142; Mim. ear FlntUd p. 254 ; Ram- 
poldi, ▼. 387 ; Ba$ Bueh der Lander^ 2ad Index; Dom, 89; Gibbon, chap. Ixiv.] 
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tigaoiiB to Bokhkhaj, Bast» and Ohor, and the opening of the latter 
to Sijiat&n. Elphinetone says: the right bank of the river 

(Helmand) lies the rich country of Zamin-dawar, which hag the 
Parapomigar mountains on the north, and some hills connected with 
that range are found within its limits. This fine country extends 
for forty or fifty miles to the west of the Helmand.”— See Elphin- 
stone’s Cauhul. 4to., p. 122 ; Beinaud, Jtfifm. aur VInde, 178. 

Fdriydb. — See Talikdn. 

Oarmair, — The hot country, so called from the heat of the climate. 
A. narrow tract of country in Sijistan, along the lower oourse of the 
Helmand. — See Thornton, OurmaehL 

Ohor. — ^Also called Ghorist&n. The mountainous country between 
Hir&t and Ghazni. According to Istakhri and Ibn Haukal it was a 
rugged mountainous country, bounded by the districts of Hirtt^ 
Farrah, Dawar, Babdt, Eurwdn, and Ghaijist&n back to Hirat, which 
were all Muhammadan countries. Ghor itself was a country of 
infidel^, containing only a few Musulmans, and the inhabitants 
spoke a language different from that of Ehurasin.— See Elphin- 
stone’s Caubulf Yol. i., p. 244. 

Ohufjiaidn. — ^The correct orthography of this name according to 
Yakut and others is Ghaijistan or Gharshistan. Yakut says it is 
bounded on the west by Hir4t, east by Ghor, north by Merv, and 
south by Ghazni.^ The ruler of the country wag called Shar, and 
from this tit^e the land was also called Gharju-s Shar. The Merv- 
rud waters the country, and its chief towns are Bashfn and Surmin, 
but the Shar generally dwells at a town in the hills called BilkaiL^ 

OUdn. — (In Arabic, JUdn,) A country between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, in ^eat part the same as Tabaristan. 

OilgiL — A small unexplored country on the southern declivify of 
the Hindu Kush, between Chitral. on the west, and Baltistan (Little 
Tibet) on the east — ^Bumes, Bokhara II,, 209. 

Ourdez. — A country between Ghazni an'd India. 

Juzjdn. — ^Also called Juzj&aan. Juzjdn is the Arabic form of the 
native name Guzg4n. It must not be confounded with the country 
of Jurjan or Gurgan, on the eastern shores nf the Caspian. Y4kfit 

> [Colonel Anderson’s test of Ibn Haukal makes the name of this place to be 

KankSn,” or, as he transcribes it, ** Gungan.’*] 
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Bays the names Jua^j&n or Juzj4n4n both designate a large district of 
the proyinoe of Balkh, between that city and Merv. The chief 
town was Yahi&diya, and Ibn Haukal mentions Shaburkan, Andkhod, 
and Ambdr among its principsd places, adding that Amb&r was the 
largest town. 

Kazwfn. — In Persian, Kashin or Kashwin. A celebrated town of 
Persia, a little to the west of Teheran. 

Khwdrizm. — Chorasmia. The country on the east of the Caspian 
Sea, the capital of which Was Qurg^nj,' The Arabs conyerted the 
name of the country into Jurjan, and that of the capital to Jur- 
jiiniya. The Mongol form of the name was Orginj. Noshtigin, a 
Turki slaye of Malikshah Saljuk, was made governor of this pro- 
vince, and contrived to secure his independence. His son, Kutbu-d 
din, extended bis dominions, and acquired the title of Khwdrizm 
Shah, a name which had been borne by the rulers of the country 
before the Muhammadan rule. The empire of the Khwarizm Shahs 
rose upon the ruins of the Saljuk dynasty, and their territories ex- 
tended from Xzarbaijan and the Caspian Sea to the Indus, and from 
the Persian Oulf to above the Sihun or Jaxartes. A succession of 
nine princes reigned for 138 years from 491 to 628 Hijra (1097 to 
1230 A.D.) : but in 618 H. the last of them, Jaldlu-d din Mankburni 
was driven by Changiz Ehdn beyond the Indus, and he was killed in 
Mesopotamia ten years afterwards, stripped of all his dominions. 

Kum, — A town of ’Irak-’ajam(, between Teherdn and Ispahdn. 

Mdwardu~n Nahr, — "(The country) which is beyond the river 
(Oxus) Transoziana, including Bokhara and Samarkand. 

Re or Raiy. — ^An ancient city, the ruins of which are situated a 
little to the south of Teheran. All Oriental writers agree upon its 
antiquity, and it is called " the mother of cities.” It was once a very 
large place, the capital of the JabbU (the hills), and very rich and 
flourishing ; but it was destroyed, and the inhabitants were put tc 
the sword by the Tatars at the beginning of the seventh century of 
the Hijra. 

Rukhaj, — Or more properly Rukhkhaj, from which, preceded b} 

> [The town of Khw&rizm or KSui (K&th), on the cast of the JihSn, wai for a tiin< 
the capital. See Defrdmcry, Hitt, det Safnanidet, p. 275 ; P'Ohsson, Hist, de 
Menpoftf i. 183; Jaubert's Bdrui^ ii. 192; Aboulfeda, 479.] 
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the article ai (ar Sukhaj) cornea ^e Arachoaia of the ancient geo- 
graphora. One of the dependendea of Sijiatdn, the chief town of 
which, bearing the aame name, waa aituated on the Hindmand or 
Helmand. 

ScAurhdn, ShaHrkdn , — dty of Juzj&i, weat of Balkh. The 
Shibbergin and Shubergdn of the Mapa. 

Sakdmand . — In the territoiy of Edbul, which belonged to Kumln. 
It ia mentioned by latakhri and Ibn Haukal aa one of the depen- 
dencies of B^mian, along with E4bnl, Qhaznf, and Parwan. Idriai 
givea it as being seven days* journey from Eabul, and the same 
distance from Ehouiab, for which I would read Hariab, as 

I believe it to be the Iryab or Irjab of Shar(fu-d din and the Haryub 
of the present day, — which is at the head of the Euram valley, to 
the south-east of Eabul. Sakawand would therefore be at or near 
Jalalabad; — ^and this position agrees with Idrisi’s a(XX)unt of the 
warm climate of Sakawand and Haridb, at which places the palm 
tree did not grow, and snow did not fall. The Buddhist establish 
ments mentioned by Fa Hian and Huen Thsang were no doubt still 
flourishing in the time of Eumlu. — Oen, Cunningham, 

Sarakks . — ^An Ancient city of Ehurasan, situated about mid-way 
or six days’ journey, between Merv and Naishdpur, 

iSi}tsfdn.— Same as SUtdn, A province south of Hirat. 

TakMbdd, — A' largo city of Qarmsfr. — See TabakdUi Ndairi, 
Bupra, p. 293. 

Tdlikdn . — ^A city of Tukharistdn between Balkh and Merv, three 
days* journey from the latter. There is another town of the same 
name east of Euuduz. The Talikdn of Tukharistdn is the one 
most frequently mentioned, and it is generally coupled with Fdriydb, 
a city of Juzjdn west of the Oxus, three days’ journey from Tdlikdn, 
three from Shaburkan, and six from Balkh. — See Elphinstone’s 
Cauhtd, ii., 221, 240. 

TukhdrtBtdn, Tukhirtsldn. — ^A province of Balkh, lying east of the 
city 'of that name, and west of the Jiliun. The chief town was 
Talikan. 

7Sis . — ^An ancient city of Ehurdsdn, two marches N.Eh from 
Naishdpdr, and a little to the north of the modem town of Heshhed. 
It consisted of two towns, Tabardn and Nukan, and was a place of 
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considerable importance. The city was devastated by the Uzbeks in 
99G 11. (1.G88 A.D.), and its place has been taken by Meshhed. 

Zdhul, ZahulisldHt Zdwuliatdn . — large province south of Baikli 
and Kabul, including Sistdn, and having Ohaznf for its capital. 
Uustam Z^buli, the hero of the Shdh-ndma, is said to have been a 
native of this country. 

Zaranj . — ^The chief town of Sijistdn, from which the lake formed 
by the Helmand and the Farra is often called the Lake of Zaranj 
(the Zarrah of the Maps), 

Ztir . — Name of a mountain in D4war, and of a celebrated idol 
which was there worshipped. According to Elphinstone, it is in 
the middle of the Lake Zaranj or Zarrah, which the natives call the 
of Ziir. Conolly however says it is not in the lake, but in the 
^'ioinity of it. — See Elphinstone’s Caiihnl, Book iv.chap.iv. ; 'Reinaud. 
}r.Un. sur rinde, p. 174.] 
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